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THE HISTORY OF MUSIC AND THE 
MUSIC OF HISTORY 

By G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 

I F you take, or borrow, the lantern of Diogenes, it will be 
quite possible to find one or two human beings who have had 
the superhuman courage to read the four volumes of the 
history of music by Ambros, or the five volumes of Fetis’s his- 
tory, or the “General History of the Science and Practice of 
Music” by John Hawkins, or Burney’s “General History of 
Music,” or the three volumes of the “Storia della Musica” by 
Padre Martini, or Combarieu’s “Histoire de la Musique.” 

To know by heart a few names of Chinese or Indian instru- 
ments, without ever having heard or seen them; to be aware of 
the existence of exotic music, while ignoring its actual sound 
unless it be in a Europeanized and fragmentary form, does not 
imply a knowledge of all the secrets of the history of music. Better 
by far to study the centuries nearer to our own and know them 
more accurately, not only because of their genuine artistic interest, 
but also because the music of to-day tends to renew the association 
with the music of those past centuries, an association which the 
nineteenth century had severed. 

Of all the above-named authors, it is only the Englishmen 
(Hawkins and Burney) and the Frenchman (Combarieu) who, 
by a strange fate, succeeded in bringing down to their own times 
their survey of the history of music. Ambros and Fetis in their 
work reached only the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Padre Martini, who was the most backward of all (he only suc- 
ceeded in encompassing the music of the days of the Greeks), has 
nevertheless left us quite unintentionally a most vivid fragment 
of history in his “Esemplare, ossia saggio fondamentale pratico 
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di contrappunto,” wherein he passes in review, analyses and dis- 
cusses our choral music from the sixteenth century to the seven- 
teenth. This unique work has not lost an atom of its value as 
criticism and can also still be a valuable guide to the study of 
counterpoint. 

Although Music has more devotees than the other arts, its 
history is the least known of any. We have mainly a collection 
of anecdotes concerning musicians who are famous and a few 
extravagant notices circulated for the use of dilettanti. 

Nearly all the existing Histories of Music are composed of 
biographical and bibliographical documents (often difficult to 
verify) and of technical observations which, though nearly always 
springing from the same point of view, profess to be “discoveries,” 
while as often as not they are merely observations of quite 
incidental interest. 

The dubiety to be found in histories treating of music of the 
remotest antiquity increases even more with the consideration 
of the musical life of days relatively near to our own. The easy 
assurance of historians, who certainly do not lack good faith, is 
not sufficient to solve the many doubts and problems which arise 
as one reads “non-musical” writings, dealing with the contem- 
porary intellectual life of the centuries during which music so 
frequently played an important part. 

For instance, Benvenuto Cellini, in the beginning of his 
autobiography, tells us how his father “had no greater wish 
regarding himself than that he should become a great player of 
music,” and that, while still of tender years, “clasping the neck 
of his bearer, he had to be carried, to play the soprano flute at 
sight, in company of other musicians in front of the palace of the 
Signoria, and it was a clerk of the Signoria who held him in his 
arms.” Possibly the elder Cellini hoped to have fathered an 
infant prodigy! 

The reply this father made to Pier Soderini, the Magnificent, 
who advised him to instruct Benvenuto in other arts, while yet 
teaching him to play, was as follows: 

I will not have him study other arts but playing and composing music, 
because in this profession, if God grants him life, I hope to see him the 
first among all men. 

There is no history of music that will explain to us how, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, a father like Benvenuto’s, 
who certainly did not belong to the uneducated classes, could 
believe it possible to force his son into being a great musician. 
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The elder Cellini himself, who was a much appreciated craftsman 
in Florence (making “marvellous musical instruments,” knowing 
engineering, “carving ivory in miraculous fashion,” etc., etc.), was 
requested by the Fife Players of the Signoria to play with them, 
and after having done this for a while for his own amusement, he 
was invited to join and belong to their company. When Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, seeing he was neglecting his own art, had him re- 
moved from the position of “Fife Player,” he “felt sorely angry” 
and took it bitterly to heart, never letting the matter rest till, in 
a short time, he was allowed to resume his fife professionally. 

We do not know what was the music of these Fife Players, 
neither have we any knowledge of the kind of music it might have 
been that Benvenuto played on his flute, so that, whenever his 
father heard him, “tears coursed down his cheeks and he sighed 
deeply.” 

No history of music has succeeded in reconstituting the atmos- 
phere and surroundings in which the music “lived,” but an infinite 
number of non-musical works of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries show and confirm the existence of a world of 
musical life as yet unexplored by history. 

The versatility of the artist of the sixteenth century is shown 
in Ludovico Dolce’s “Dialogo della Pittura” (1557), when he 
alludes to the virtuoso Silvestro, “an excellent musician attached 
as player to the Doge, who also draws and paints most per- 
fectly.” 

That music was held in high repute and was generally an 
object of discussion amongst the intelligensia of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is apparent in all the literary works of that period. Among 
many others there is an interesting collection called “Ragiona- 
menti Famigliari” (1550) which opens with an argument against 
Music and one in favour of it. In the first, a lady is being censured 
for her unbounded love of music, and opportunity is taken to 
hold up to scorn some of the musicians of the day; in the second 
argument the speaker is blaming a lady who intends to give 
up her musical studies and, in doing so, displays his own erudi- 
tion in order to convince her of the high value of what she would 
renounce. 

Familiar Argument of the Signora Francesca da Corregio Mainolda, addressed 
to the Signora Alda Lunata, against Music: 

Pray tell me, dearest Lady, what you mean by taking notice of 
nothing else but music? Such study is bound to enfeeble the mind, 
and make you thoughtless and useless. It seems to me that music is 
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professed only by those of very humble extraction and in proof of what 
I say, consider how Virgil leaves singing to Joppa, the Crinite, while 
iEneas and Dido remain listening in eager attention. If we turn to 
Homer it is Alcinous the King of the Phaeacians, and his courtiers, who 
give their whole attention to listening, while it is Demodoco who sings. 
Hercules had had the wish to become a musician, but he soon realized 
that such an art was not suited to a man of strength, and it is with a 
musical instrument that he killed his tutor Lino. Philip reproved his 
son Alexander, saying: ‘Are you not ashamed to be such a good musi- 
cian?’ as if to say, it is sufficient for a man of valour to have the gift 
of listening. I have never in my life seen a musician sit at the head 
of the table, but always below the salt, with the lower orders. Hearing 
Antistones praised for a perfect musician, Ismenia replied: ‘He can, 
therefore, only be a wicked man’; maintaining that most musicians 
were feeble, lascivious and effeminate creatures, such as were Anaxero, 
Eucero, Conna the cithara player, Talemo the son of Calliope, and an 
infinite number of others that I will not enumerate. Even birds are 
liable to be deceived by song, and it is with songs that the syrens deluded. 
But do you realize the effect of music on our souls? It operates 
in the same manner as the fish Polipo does, who encircles his victim 
the better to drag him under. Music acts as does the spider and as 
the surgeon, the one who will rub gently and the other who will annoint 
with unguents the spot they intend to wound. Do you wish to know 
what a deadly thing is music? I beg you to consider that in antiquity, 
those days of greater wisdom than ours, the object of music was to 
escort the dead to their sepulture; was there a better way of showing 
that music was baneful and ill-omened? Believe me, it is not without 
good reason that Athanasius, that great enemy of worldly vanity, 
would have had it excluded from the church, I have also noted that 
the most nefarious villains of the Roman Empire were given to the pur- 
suit of music: Nero, without doubt, was devoted to music. I would 
wish that we could enjoy true harmony of souls, but alas, souls are 
never in tune one with another, and were they less discordant, I 
could believe them to be those celestial harmonies which Pythagoras 
introduced us to, which Aristotle would have confuted, but which 
Marcus Tullius reinstated. What sweetness would I concede to be 
in music if the Almighty granted us the favour to hear the angelic 
choirs, exclaiming, with sweet fervour, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
of Hosts. Pray, would that not be sweeter music than listening to 
Verdelotte, Tusquino, Jacques, Cipriano, Perissone, or Adriano ? 1 Dear 
Lady, I beg of you to renounce this vanity and to devote your powers 
of listening to mercifully attending to the cries and lamentations 
of the contrite and doleful sinners, for in such a manner do the holy 
spirits make use of their listening faculties. Here I pause, and indeed, 
will say no more, trusting that your exceptional prudence will imme- 
diately cause you to alter your mind and that it will be in another 
direction that you will turn the thoughts of that noble intellect of 
yours. 


ir These are the names, more or less altered and deformed, of the most noted musi- 
cians of the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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Argument in favour of Music by Signor Domenico RoncaUi, addressed to 

Signora Lucrezia Gonzaga Manfrona: 

An hour seems a year if I am waiting to see you again in order to 
reprimand you, and, were it possible, to give you a good scolding and 
a punishment. You laugh at this, Madam, but I find it no laughing 
matter that you should be thinking of giving up your musical studies 
and devoting your thoughts to other pursuits. Can this be possible? 
How can you mean to turn your noble mind from so fine an occupation? 
You know well the sweetness there is in song and in musical instru- 
ments and how Epaminondas, the great soldier, was led to study 
earnestly the rules of music; while, on the other hand, Themistocles, 
being ignorant of music, was always considered less gifted. If there 
were no other examples, it would suffice, in order to prove the excellence 
of music, to remind you that Lycurgus, who among the Greeks insti- 
tuted such severe and drastic laws, nevertheless loved it, and deemed 
it most necessary. What else can you hold in store for the future that 
will comfort your heart and mind, and that can raise your spirits? 
Pythagoras, not without just reason, believed the world to have been 
created by music, and I do not think he was mistaken after seeing it 
among divine things and known it used to appease God’s anger. I, 
for one (however feeble may be my judgment), do not know anything 
more potent than music to restore the serenity of the troubled harmony 
of the soul. You will certainly be impressed by the words of Pindar, 
who said none were loved of God who loved and esteemed not music. 
I am not surprised that Socrates, when already of mature years, became 
addicted to it, and I do not marvel at Hercules, who chose Lino, a most 
perfect musician, to be his tutor. I understand, too, thanks to the wise 
and ancient authors, that in Thebes there was no statue to be found 
erected to Pindar the Theban (however learned he may have been), but, 
according to what Athaneo tells us, to Cleone, who was a singer, Eu- 
polides, the comic poet, praised music highly, and Anaxila and The- 
ophilo, the cithara player, valued it yet more, proving with learned 
and subtle reasons how it could be a corrective for dissolute morals 
and a cure for evil-minded souls, and also how the heat of anger was 
abated and depravity reformed, by means of music. Ismenia could 
cure sciatica with music. Terpander and Arione, by means of music, 
restored to health the inhabitants of Lesbos and Toni; and this should 
not surprise you, for Democritus and Theophrastus in a long discourse 
maintained that music cured most infirmities. Do you not see, Madam, 
that every thing that has life rejoices at the sound of music and thus 
proves a noble origin? Strabo tells us that elephants are softened by 
music and rejoice when cymbals are played. Do not imagine that 
elephants are alone in this respect, for stags and birds and dolphins 
are susceptible to it; and camels, if we are to trust the word of their 
Arab drivers, are also fond of music. I, for myself, have seen the newly 
born infant, when in tears, soothed by the song of the nurse. It occurs 
to me to have read that in the ponds of Alexandria there were fish that 
could be caught by being sung to, and also that there was a fountain 
called Helesio, which, at the sound of any music, would swell and spring 
up high as if invited to dance. Equally do I remember reading that 
there are in Lydia some small islands called Isles of the Nymphs, which. 
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when music is played, will leave the side of the continent and gently, 
very gently, proceed with circular movements as if in a dance; but 
let the music cease, and they will return from whence they came. 
M. Varrone, a man of good faith, owns to having seen it, and I add this 
testimony in order that you should not think I am relating fables and 
dreams. But what will you say to the following: At the edge of the 
sea at Athens, there could be heard the sound of the lyre. I also want 
to tell you that I recall having read in the Greek authors how there was 
a rock at Megara that uttered musical sounds, sweet to hear, every time 
it was struck by the waves of the sea. I do not forget that Pythagoras 1 
reclaimed a youth from a life of evil with music, so that he became 
temperate and chaste. Music obtains such wonderful results — and you, 
honourable lady, would renounce it? Music, as you have just heard, 
is so excellent — and you would scorn it? Do not allow yourself to be 
persuaded to do so, because, in truth, music is the salt to our content- 
ment, the joy of our mortal life and the only remedy for our sad thoughts. 
It is music that smooths the careworn brow. It is music that helps us 
to master the most deplorable passions, and thanks to music, we can 
live in peace in spite of all ill fortune. I need say no more. Rejoice, 
and remember how it is for your benefit I have thus briefly recounted all 
this from memory. 


At all times and in all centuries there have been no lack of 
arguments to disparage or exalt music. Girolamo Bardi, in a 
small book called “Cose Notabili della citta di Venezia” (1583; 
it is a dialogue between a Venetian and a stranger), depicts 
concisely, in a passage of his booklet, the musical world of his 
day: 


Stranger: 

Venetian: 


Stranger: 

Venetian: 


Stranger: 

Venetian: 


And what noted men have you in this town? 

To begin with the musicians, we have among us M. Adriano 
Vuigliaret (Willaert), whose merit is well known, and actually 
the R.M.P. Iseppo Zarlino is to succeed him as Choir 
Master at San Marco, and you will be familiar with his 
renown. 

I have heard him called the prince of music. 

There is no doubt he deserves the title, and it is not on music 
alone that he concentrates; indeed, one might say that a 
great deal less of his time is spent on music than on other 
studies; he knows the pleasing science of all the liberal arts 
and he has such a genuine knowledge of them that in dis- 
cussion he does not overpower you with learned subtleties, 
and this more specially in respect to mathematics, his most 
favourite subject. In fact, I assure you he can be compared 
to a casket containing all the virtues. 

I have heard he has written books on a variety of subjects? 
That is quite true. He has written four books of institu- 
tions and five of demonstrations of harmony, a treatise ‘De 
Patientia,’ a discourse concerning the actual and real day 


x Up to the eighteenth century there was a great competition as to who could quote 
the most from Greek authors who proclaimed the wonders of Music. 
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of our Lord’s crucifixion, another on the origin of the Capu- 
chin Friars, a treatise ‘De Innovationi Anni,’ and a dis- 
course concerning the Gregorian rules remodelled by him; 
and I have heard that soon he is to give us twenty-five 
volumes on ‘De Utraque Musica’ and several others besides; 
all these are worthy fruit of a precious tree. 

Stranger: What wonderful things am I not hearing and how glad I am 

that such a noble intellect earns deserved recognition, 
and that according to what I gather he is loved and honoured 
by every one. 

Venetian: Were it not, sir, that I might seem overeffusive, I would say 

that there is not, nor can there ever be, in any one, greater 
sweetness; neither can any one be more delightful company. 
He is always gay and cheerful and is a constant source of 
delight to his friends. 1 

Stranger: Have you other noted musicians? 

Venetian: We have a Spanish soprano, M. Antonio, and a newcomer 

whose name I do not recall. We have in our city Baldassare 
Donati, Claudio da Corregio, Andrea de Canareggio, Vincenzo 
Bellaver, Ans, Pre Vincenzo, and many others, all masters 
both of singing and playing. 

Giovambattista Giraldi Cintio, in his “Discorso intorno al 
Comporre delle Comedie e delle Tragedie,” seems almost to have 
foreshadowed the sesthetical tenets of the “Camerata Fiorentina.” 
With him it is the same study of Greek tragedy that was later to 
give the “Camerata Fiorentina” its formula of musical drama. 
In respect to music there are two passages of great interest in 
Cintio’s discourse (written in 1563). The first is a comparison of 
the special chorus which “with the Greeks is sung at the same 
time as it is danced to the rhythm of the music.” He thinks 
that “these dance movements must be like the Moresca of our own 
day, when, following the rhythm of the music, hands are clapped 
and feet, head or chest are struck with much grace.” He goes 
on to say, for instance, “the time to which the Trojan women 
clap their hands and beat their breast when with Hecuba, is very 
similar to our Moresca, and the movements are the same.” So 
that if Cintio compared the Moresca with the movements of the 
Greek chorus it points to the fact that in his own day, in Italy, 
the art of dancing still existed. Another point of interest is in 
reference to the music of the theatre: 

The chorus (with the Greeks) was not necessarily the prologue to 
the first part of the play, but could be a division separating the different 
parts. This division with us nowadays occurs when the music is played 
at the end of each act, and the stage remains empty. Sometimes, in 

1 This is the finest possible biography of Zarlino, though in his day it may have 
sounded like one of those puffs so successfully employed in our own times. 
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full view of the audience, the musicians are made to appear in the middle 
of the stage, thanks to the help of machinery; this was seen in the 
marvellous staging ordered by Duke Alfonso for the performances of 
his comedies (or tragedies). It is also possible to have the musicians 
behind the stage, invisible to the audience, who nevertheless can hear 
them; this is a much easier process, but the other is more pleasing, not to 
say more wonderful, especially if the musicians are dressed in keeping 
with the play enacted. 

It is certain that in these passages Cintio was alluding to 
musical interludes introduced during theatrical performances of 
his day, and here can be traced some of the precursory signs of the 
musical drama. 

One of the best histories of seventeenth-century music is a 
modern selection of prefaces collected from the works of the most 
noted musicians of that century by Angelo Solerti, and published 
under the title of “Origini del Melodramma.” Besides the very 
important preface of Emilio de’ Cavalieri to his “Rappresenta- 
tione di anima et di corpo” there are a great many others by 
Caccini, by Peri, by Marco da Gagliano, etc. This collection 
of prefaces, considered as a whole, gives a very clear idea of the 
musical aspirations of a century which saw the rise of the musical 
drama and its supremacy over all other forms of musical activity. 

* * 

* 

To reproduce every reference to music to be found in the 
literary works of the eighteenth century would be wishing to 
emulate Ambros; but four big volumes as long as his own would 
not suffice. 

As early as the eighteenth century in Italy, though other 
musical forms were not yet forsaken, the musical drama had become 
the centre of interest and the object of most musical activities; 
it was discussed and talked about in all the salons and in every 
rank of society, and it incurred the complete disapproval of all 
writers imbued with classicism. 

Abbot Pietro Chiari, in his “Secolo Corrente” (1783; in the 
seventh dialogue of the series, one between a Lady and Gentleman), 
gives a vivid picture of the utmost value to whomsoever wishes 
to know the real history of the musical drama; here the musical 
world of the eighteenth century lives and pulsates, and far more 
so than in any of the pages of books written solely and specially 
on music. The gossip and the backbiting of this Lady and Gen- 
tleman reveal the beginning of a decadence that musicians, 
unable to understand, tried their best to mask. We find herein 
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the Dancer who “hops lamely,” the Virtuosa of Music (the term 
Virtuosa of Music was used in the eighteenth century to designate 
the woman singer who sang the principal part) who is unable to 
sing true, the all-too accommodating impresario. In such records 
as these can be studied the importance of those conditions, harmful 
to artistic creation, that arose during the eighteenth century, but 
that are never revealed in the pages of any history of music: 

Gentleman: The little company of four people that we met yesterday 
evening on our walk has been staying, I have heard since, 
at the country house of Count N. N., who is a patron of all 
arts and protector of theatrical people of note. I believe 
you noticed that one of the ladies was a Virtuosa of Music 
and the other a Dancer, the latter being the favourite The 
youngest of the men is the First Singer, who, according to 
the rules of the theatre, must woo the Virtuosa of Music. 
The other was the Impresario, who must always be in the 
good books of the Patron and, if need be, know how to 
obtain pecuniary help from him. 

Lady: I know that these people give themselves the airs of would- 

be ladies and that the Dancer is eager to play the leading 
part. They are typical theatrical people, made on purpose by 
nature, not only to amuse the world with their stage antics, but 
to entertain by the artificiality of their ways and manners, 
ever the same with all of them. 

Gentleman: How can you expect them to differ one from another when 
their profession is the same? Ever since public performances 
have existed in the world, whether those taking part have been 
engaged on their merit, or because they needed employment, 
or because of their special genius, they have always been 
of lowly extraction, of vulgar manners and nature, without 
real education, and capable of anything, but incapable of 
blushing. In a word, one need but say that they voluntarily 
adopt a way of life that must lead them to play the fool for 
the sake of gain and for the amusement of the idle who 
have money to waste. Nothing worse can be said of them 
than that they take everything for granted, and that, 
unabashed, they glory in their shame. Without doubt the 
public performances of our own century are far finer in com- 
parison than those of the days of antiquity. In our theatres, 
nowadays, decency, good manners, harmony and agreeable 
diversion are to be found. The actors of to-day, however, 
are no better than their predecessors-. I too have always 
found, just as you have, that the characteristics of stage 
people are very similar; by which I mean that they are 
great talkers without having any eloquence, presumptuous 
without any veracity, envious without any moderation, and 
wasters without any money. 

Lady: Yesterday evening those four were flinging their gold 

away at the same rate as their words. When they were 
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all together they praised each other to the skies, but behind 
each other’s backs they ridiculed one another. They wished 
to make us believe they were masters of the art of dance 
and song, but the Dancer hopped lamely, and the Virtuosa 
of Music, even when she was only humming, could not 
keep in tune. 

Gentleman: You can well imagine how it is they depend on their Patron 
as a building relies on a prop in order not to collapse. In 
the days before music and the ballet were introduced on the 
stage in Europe, there were only skilled actors of experience 
and renown. . . . 

Lady: At the beginning of our century, what were the ballets 

on our stage? At the most a couple or so of very ordinary 
dancers took the place of the fifty or sixty dancers required 
to-day for the production of a ballet at one of our best 
theatres. 

Gentleman: I have actually, in Paris, seen as many as a hundred 
couples dancing with incomparable skill on the same stage. 
Nowadays there are more fanatics of the ballet than of song, 
and do you know, Madam, the reason why? 

Lady: Because we can judge agile legs with the sole help of our 

eyes, while the ability of the most agile voice needs to be 
judged by something more than the ear alone. Most 
of us can appreciate the cleverness and value of a ballet, 
but few of us can understand the art of modern music, 
for among the great number who will hear the superficial 
harmony very few will be able to detect the variations of 
its colour. 

Gentleman: That is so, and probably on this account there always were 
and still are a great many more celebrated dancers than 
there have been, or are now, very great singers; and how 
many mediocre singers abound on our stage to-day! Three 
or four centuries ago there was no vocal music at the more 
important performances; but instrumental music, however 
imperfect its state, had been held in high repute from the 
remotest times, even in days when musical instruments were 
very few. ... 

Lady: And how is it that the Greeks could relate so many legends 

about Orpheus’s lyre, even going so far as to place it among 
the stars, and send it to the depths of hell to be played by 
Orpheus when he went to recover his beautiful Eurydice? 
In those ancient days they had not the same idea of music 
as we have, and by reason of being a people given to exag- 
geration and fables they presumed that we, as their de- 
scendants, would be credulous enough to trust their fallacious 
evidence. . . . 

Gentleman: I do not deny that good music, be it instrumental or vocal, 
has great power over the human body and soul and can 
affect and alter the feelings. I have seen and experienced 
a thousand times the important changes that can be 
brought about by music, but I cannot believe that the rough 
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and uncultured music of the ancients could operate such 
miracles. . . . 

Lady: Well, if our century has nothing but its delightful and 

numerous musical performances, for this alone it must be 
deemed superior to the days of old, when good music was 
rare, while we have a superabundance of it. 

Gentleman: Add, Madam, especially in Italy, most enlightened of all 
countries of Europe. Though I know that France pro- 
fesses and claims to be superior to us in Music; nowadays, 
many learned volumes have been written for and against 
this claim, but French musical taste is so different from 
ours that I am convinced it is impossible to make an exact 
comparison. When I was in Paris, I could never reconcile 
myself to the gaiety and the pathos of French music. Our 
Italian music is so loved in Paris that every year there 
are Italian companies who occupy the theatres there and 
who make a fortune of money; whereas here, if the work 
of the finest French musician were given at one of our 
theatres, no one in the audience would wait to see the end 
of it, and thus, if the decision were to rest with the voice 
of the people, it would be in favour of the supremacy of 
Italy. . . . Did you observe last night how expert the 
Dancer and the Virtuosa of Music were in the art of praise, 
whilst really hating one another? And what was your 
opinion of the all-too obliging Impresario? 

Lady: A first-class knave who, in spite of his charming manners, 

would strip me of all I had were he to meet me in the street, 
and have a chance to do so. The First Singer was most 
polite with us, and he discreetly withdrew that we might 
better talk to his ladylove. 

Gentleman: Yet he would be only too willing to escort her to my house 
and share with her the reward of such a visit. 

Lady: And these people would make us believe they can love? 

Gentleman: Madam, in their current language they make use of the word 
love, as they understand it in their profession. It occurs to 
me that from discussing public performances we have come 
to discussing the actors themselves. . . . 

Lady: I am curious to know if these people are capable of human 

passions when I see them making use of words without 
realizing the full force of their meaning. 

Gentleman: By dint of habit, they adopt such a cloak of deceit that 
they cannot distinguish whether they love or hate in make- 
believe or in earnest. The actresses, more especially those 
who sing, become so accustomed to dress up as Queens and 
Princesses to represent those parts on the stage; that when 
they have doffed their stage attire of queens they are never- 
theless unable to lay aside their royal haughtiness, partic- 
ularly in their dealings with servants. AH their plays, 
whether sad or gay, treat mainly of love and disdain, 
consequently the actors will love and hate in stage-fashion 
without heaving a sigh for genuine love or shedding the 
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smallest drop of blood in hate. . . . Between Virtuosa of 
Music and Singer and between a Dancing couple there must 
be, according to inviolable laws sanctioned by custom, a 
demonstration of lovemaking in public when they are to be 
seen together. Once they are four paces apart, do you 
imagine that they care a rap for one another? 

Lady: . . . Would you help me solve a doubt which remains in 

my mind concerning the performances of our own day? 
Are they to be considered beneficial or detrimental in their 
effects on the young, not alone in Italy, but also in other 
countries? 

Gentleman: That question is older than my own great-grandfather. . . . 

Music predominates with us and there is no doubt that it 
softens and improves all human feelings. It is true that 
in Italy, in order to enjoy hearing a fine singer occasionally 
to be found in opera, one is obliged to undergo listening to 
half a dozen who will sing out of tune and torment our ears 
for a couple of hours on end. However, there is always 
the help of fine music, the ability of skilled masters, the 
pace of the instrumental music, that conceal in part, and 
at least lessen, the faultiness so common with our fashion- 
able Virtuosi, whose connection with virtue exists only in 
the name. The musical modern stage is hampered by 
another disadvantage under which labour our most noted 
musicians: the words are not usually suited to the sonor- 
ities of our modern music, and one might think that the 
poets of our drama of to-day do not know that music and 
poetry are sisters; but then, there are cobblers even among 
those who write for the theatre to-day. 

Lady: If this were only different, Italian music would be held in 

higher repute among the other theatres of Europe. . . . 
Gentleman: In spite of all the advantages of Italian as a language, our 
musicians constantly complain of their librettists. In a 
general way they are right, but nevertheless there are 
some among the musicians who are hard to please, they 
almost require that the words should sing alone in order 
not to have to rack their brains for a note of music. To 
conclude, every one who is connected with the theatre 
seems to partake of the theatrical, and become exaggerated, 
bombastic and absurd, so that no mistake should be made 
as to what profession they belong; nevertheless, in spite of 
all this, our modern theatre and our performances are to be 
preferred to those of former centuries. 

Carlo Goldoni, in his memoirs, describes an evening party in 
the house of the dancer Grossatesta in Milan, where he had gone 
to read to Count Prata, one of the “directors of public perform- 
ances,” his tragedy for music called “Amalassunta.” While 
engaged in his reading, he had to submit to impertinent interrup- 
tions from the singer Cafarelli and from a male soprano, and having 
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at last succeeded in reaching the end of his play, he was taken 
aside by Count Prata, who said to him: 

It seems to me that you have studied rather well the Ars Poetica 
of Aristotle and Horace, and that your work is written according to the 
great principles of Tragedy, but in consequence you are quite ignorant 
of the fact that the Musical Drama is a more imperfect work, subject 
to rules and customs which lack common sense but which must be most 
punctiliously observed. If you were in France you might concern 
yourself with the sole desire of pleasing the public, but here it is imper- 
ative that you should strive to please the actors and the actresses, that 
you should satisfy the musical composer and that you consult the painter 
who designs the scenery. There are rules for everything, and it would 
be an offense of high treason against the Drama if you infringed the 
rules, or failed to observe them. Listen to me (he proceeded), and I 
will point out to you a few laws that are immutable and which you 
doubtless ignore: The three principal characters of the Drama must 
sing five Arie apiece, two in the first act, two in the second, and one 
in the third. The Second Actress and the Second Soprano can have 
only three Arie each, and the minor characters must be satisfied with 
one or two at most. The author of the words must always supply 
the musical composer with a great deal of variety, which will help to 
form the chiaroscuro of the music. Attention must be given not to 
let two pathetic Arie follow one another. The greatest precaution 
must be taken in the distribution of the Arie of coloratura, those of 
action, those of semi-character, the minuets and the rondos. Above 
all, you must be very careful not to give a passionate or coloratura 
Aria or a Rondo to the minor and secondary characters; these poor 
people must be glad to get what is given them, and it is essential that 
they should be kept in the background. 


Count Prata was anxious to continue, but Goldoni, “begging 
him to trouble no further,” thanked him for the advice and took 
his leave. The following day his “Amalassunta” was consigned 
to the flames. 

It is evident that Benedetto Marcello, in his “Teatro alia 
Moda,” had not exaggerated; he must have foreseen the fate of 
the musical drama when he announced at the foot of his title- 
page that the book would be reprinted “every year with fresh 
additions.” It is a great pity the promise was never carried 
out, especially if he had been able to find a successor to carry on 
the work of new editions, for, as time went on, there would 
have been opportunities for a great deal of additional matter for 
publication. 

A German professor, G. G. Engel (1741-1802), in his “Let- 
tere intorno alia Mimica,” judges the theatre of his day with great 
severity and, like all his colleagues, compares it with the Greek 
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theatre; but when he comes to speak of the musical drama, he 
admits very ingenuously, 

that singing possesses so much, and such great sweetness and can fas- 
cinate and dominate our soul by means of the most refined and 
voluptuous of our senses, that it has power to transfer us far beyond 
our immediate surroundings; in consequence, we no longer notice or 
cavil at the lack of balance between the utterances and the state of 
mind to be expressed, and at the discrepancies between the lyrical and 
the dramatic sentiments. No doubt, in opera, truth is made to suffer, 
and thus the effect of the dramatic performance is weakened, but there 
is compensation for this loss; what is lacking on the side of truth is 
made up for on the side of beauty. Absurdity of dramatic construction, 
incoherence of the situations, perversion of sentiments, pass unnoticed, 
just as, when we admire a string of pearls, we never notice the coarse 
and unequal thread they are strung on. Remove from an opera its 
insincerity, and the effect will be lessened; deal similarily with a drama, 
and the effect will be increased. 

Given the epoch in which Engel wrote, it is certainly the Italian 
opera he was alluding to, and he ignored, or wished to ignore, the 
reform attempted by Gluck. 

Vincenzo Gravina and Stefano Arteaga were less easily 
satisfied and resigned, Gravina, in his book “Della Tragedia” 
(1715), makes a fierce attack on the musical drama: 

Not only to the ignorant and uncultured, but also to the learned, 
it appears strange that in days of antiquity Comedies and Tragedies 
were sung; and that is because we have lost the knowledge of this music 
that stirred and guided natural expression, and influenced the human 
heart so powerfully that, according to many testimonies and more 
especially according to Plato, it both roused and soothed the passions, 
cured all ills, and affected morals and customs. In our modern theatres 
we find a very different music, quite unproductive of such effects; 
such music as we have is lauded to the skies; yet, much as it delights 
coarse and inharmonious minds, it distresses those whose senses are 
governed by reason; because, instead of expressing and imitating what 
is true, rather does it obliterate and destroy every vestige of truth. 
Perhaps we want music, instead of expressing human passions and sen- 
timents and picturing our actions and customs, to resemble and imitate, 
as it nearly always does now, the admirable trill of a canary-bird. 
Nevertheless, there are to-day a few able and intelligent musicians 
to be found who are at war with general corruption and who, thanks 
to their wisdom and good sense, are turning towards nature and, if only 
it could be brought to light, towards the music of the ancients. Poetry 
having been vitiated, it is not surprising that music too has become 
contaminated, because all imitative arts have one common idea whose 
alteration brings about a general alteration; music is subjected to the 
changes wrought in poetry, just as the shadow is subjected to the body. 
Poetry, corrupted by an excess of ornaments and by an abuse of met- 
aphors, has communicated the disease to music, already in itself over- 
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burdened and also bereft of all natural expression. It is not for the 
reason that it pleases the ear that music is to be considered linked 
to Tragedy, for the pleasure peculiar to the music of the drama lies in 
the delight that springs from the imitation of poetry itself. The 
pleasure to be derived from the music of to-day springs from a lack of 
real thought and also depends on the chance happening of a few voice 
modulations that attract and affect our senses only, without the co- 
operation of the mind, in the same way that we are to be moved by the 
music of a bullfinch or a nightingale. 

Arteaga, in his most interesting work “Le Rivoluzioni del 
Teatro Musicale Italiano” (1785), examines and analyses with a 
profound critical sense the development of the musical drama 
from its origin to his own day, and voices his disapproval of the 
audience, censuring above all the “man of fashion”: 

These foolish slaves of prejudice, these bodies without souls, these 
indefinable creatures who make up what is termed Society! They are 
ruled by maxims that are the destruction of all natural feeling, on the 
ruins of which they raise up the idol of public opinion. They reduce 
affections to mere sensuousness and every moral idea to personal interest. 
They substitute courtesy for all virtues, and they cloak with brilliant 
paradoxes the horror of their vices, just as old worm-eaten wood is 
to be concealed under shining varnish, and such people make the same 
use of the theatre as they do of all else. As their rule of life and thought 
is not feeling but custom, they do not go to the theatre in order to expe- 
rience the pleasing charm of dramatic art, but only because all the 
world goes there. To see in order to be seen by others, to discover some 
unknown land in the realm of intrigue, to watch with an air of impor- 
tance the secret movements of Irene or Nice towards Celadon or Sil- 
vandro, to occupy the intervals between the long hours of the acts 
with exquisite and delicious gossip or with gambling — to such purposes 
as these do they turn to account the great art of Sophocles and of Me- 
nander. As an audience they are as troublesome for their indiscreet 
behaviour as for their unfortunate judgment, for they have no under- 
standing and they are dangerous rather than useful for the improvement 
of public taste. The necessary expenditure towards the upkeep of a 
theatre makes their presence inevitable, just as the need of great num- 
bers in an army obliges a general to admit a certain proportion of cowards 
to the ranks. 

Take up one of the histories of music referred to previously, or 
any other that has not been mentioned, and open it at the page cor- 
responding to the epoch in which were written the above-quoted 
passages; you will find that the latter are not in keeping with 
what is related by the historians of music, who prefer to pass 
over in silence the more living particularities of musical life 
which might disturb established opinion that dates from the day 
on which a history of music was first written. Writers like 
Romain Rolland, Henry Prunieres, and a few others who have 
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gathered their information from archives or from wherever it 
could be traced, must not be forgotten; but their work is to 
illustrate either a thesis (as Romain Rolland has done in his “His- 
toire de l’Opera avant Lully et Scarlatti”), or the personality of 
one special musician, and this is not sufficient to atone for the 
deficiencies complained of. There is still lacking a complete pic- 
ture of the various centuries that have marked the stages of the 
evolution of music. 

* * 

* 

With the approach of the nineteenth century, criticism 
becomes the means of spreading confusion. 

Carpani, for instance, who was one of the most eminent 
critics of his day, after having sung the praises of Haydn and 
cheerfully attacked Beethoven in a volume called “Le Haydine,” 
did not hesitate in his “Lettera sulla Musica di Gioacchino Ros- 
sini” (1826) to utter the most startling appreciations. Carpani 
went so far as to affirm that Rossini in his newest opera, “Zelmira,” 
was 

another composer as new, as agreeable and as prolific as of yore, but 
sounder, freer and more masterly and, above all, more respectful of the 
text. . . . Furthermore, the bass part of the instrumentation is more 
studied and assured than in former works. Every note is an effect 
which victoriously decides the harmonious conflict of chords in favour of 
the bass. The transitions are scholarly and are suggested more by 
reason and a sense of poetry than by mere whim or a mania for 
innovation. 

Speaking of the Finale of the first act, Carpani exclaims : 

Ah! whoever does not feel his heart melt at the development of this 
celestial harmony and of this angelic song can have no heart at all 
and has ears that avail him not. In this Finale, Rossini makes a 
show of all his knowledge, and he can rank next to our best contra- 
puntists ( !) . He has also shown us his profound esthetical sense in the 
tragic parts and also in the vivacity of the dialogue. 

In reference to a piece in the second act he goes on to say: 

No composer exists who can be said to have preceded him; in this piece, 
the originality of ideas is so illuminating and the dignity of tragedy so 
well preserved in the midst of the furious conflict, that I thought I was 
witnessing a contest of heroes in Homer who are able to insult one another 
without ever degrading the beauty of the epic. 

If, after all this hyperbolic praise, one examines the score of 
“Zelmira,” one finds oneself in presence of one of Rossini’s 
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weakest works, and it is impossible to discover one of the 
qualities extolled by Carpani, who thus seems to be a precursor 
of modern critics. 

Following on this, to open one of Fetis’s volumes is to dis- 
cover the germs of Meyerbeerism and other musical calamities 
of the nineteenth century. The first words of his book “La 
Musique a la portee de tout le monde” (1839) are the following: 

Music can be defined as the art of moving us by means of sound. 
This is not the definition given in dictionaries. Jean- Jacques Rousseau 
says that Music is the art of combining sound in such a manner 
as to be agreeable to the ear; but this is limiting to a physical sensation 
an art that has a moral effect. Kant, the celebrated philosopher, defines 
music as the art of expressing a pleasant succession of sentiments by 
means of sound; but this would exclude from the realms of music the 
strong emotions that belong to it. Mosel, a German writer, said that 
music was the art of expressing sentiment by well codrdinated sounds; but 
sentiments can be determined only by means of the words fitted to 
the music, and, furthermore, sentiments are undefined in instrumental 
music, yet are none the less powerful. I consider mine to be the best 
translation. 

It was the special joy of the nineteenth century to lose itself 
in a maze of very precise and very unnecessary definitions, and 
meanwhile the musical tradition was being lost, that might have 
preserved a wider field of action for music than that wherein 
the critics bestirred themselves in order to proclaim the advent 
of great works of art; time was to prove such works to be endowed 
with very ephemeral vitality. At the same time it is not 
impossible to find in the numerous publications of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century some writers who did not too easily 
swing the thurifer of incense in homage, and who were not satisfied 
with the existing conditions of the music of their day. 

In “Caffe,” a magazine appearing in Milan every ten days, 
Pietro Verri devotes an article to music, displaying a musical 
sensibility very different from that of his contemporaries. Among 
other things, he says: 

There is nothing more painful than to see certain composers, 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws of harmony, skillfully turn their 
knowledge to account very much in the way a maker of anagrams 
turns over and over the consonants and dissonants with the feet first 
one way and then another; they do not seek the way to awaken the 
passions of the heart, and have never felt them themselves. A certain 
disgust follows after listening to their compositions which, with the help 
of my imagination, have been able to arouse sentiments in me such as 
these composers are never likely to experience. It is as if my self- 
esteem is wounded that a man in cold blood can move me, and I should 
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prefer that he should take the trouble to experience for himself the 
emotions he is to awaken in me by his work. I do not know if it is 
essential to end an Aria with a cadenza, I rather imagine it is not, but 
if one wished to do so, I think it could be done quite gracefully without 
the trill at the end, and with a well-placed ‘appoggiatura.’ How often, 
after hearing an Aria, have I wanted to utter the words of that gifted 
writer, Fontenelle: ‘Music, what wouldst thou of me?’ Listening to a 
perfectly sung Aria, interpreted with a marvellous agility, with an even 
tone in the pitch of the voice that reaches perfection, with an exact 
sense of rhythm, with trills, with a cadenza of miraculous length taken 
all in one breath, how I have wanted to exclaim : Music, what dost thou 
want? In spite of all I hear, I doubt if any real feeling is awakened in 
my heart; I listen to faultless voices, but the reproach I have to make 
is that I am left cold and unmoved. Tight-rope dancers are highly 
paid and are expected to astonish us by their feats. Musicians are 
paid, and they are expected to move us by their compositions. Never- 
theless, the greater number of our musicians prefer to be tight-rope 
dancers. 

It is better to end these extracts rather than run the risk 
of continuing too long. In considering these few quotations 
gathered together as an experiment, the conclusion to be drawn 
is that it would be difficult to write a history of music of the nine- 
teenth century, because this period is so near to our own that 
we might take sides too passionately not to be biased in our 
judgments. During the last one hundred years Music has had 
to submit to perversions that still affect us so much as to preclude 
impartiality. If, instead, we wanted to compile a History of 
Music of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the ideal course to pursue would be to deprive the 
musicians who lived in those times of all utterance, and to silence 
their music; then to turn to the chronicles of the day and to those 
writings that best disclose the intellectual life of those four cen- 
turies, the most important in the History of the art of Music in 
Italy, and from such sources as these could be obtained a clear 
and broad picture of all that Music has been in History. 


{Translated by A . W .) 



A STUDY IN MUSICAL ABILITY 

By EDWARD E. HARPER 


U NDER their conception of the term above-printed, civilised 
Western nations place the age of Music not further back 
than from four to five hundred years. The accumulations 
of all preceding centuries and of all peoples, together with the 
(at one time) much discussed music of the Ancient Greeks, count 
for nothing, — artistically, are nothing, by comparison. A sudden 
expansion of a subject which combines in itself equal portions of 
science and art (the one by presentation upon paper and the other 
by actual performance) is a human phenomenon. When we con- 
sider the absolutely giddy height to which the initial emanation 
rose in the works and performance of the Father of Music, John 
Sebastian Bach, and the mighty widening of the scope and re- 
sources of both Music’s science and art that have since accrued, the 
phenomenon grows in value and suggestion. 

But the world’s history shows kindred phenomena in other 
subjects of human study and practice, notably in national literary 
movements. Now, between literature and modern music there is 
a striking parallel, and it lies in a virtually unfrequented path. 
So there will be something, at least of novelty — perhaps of charm, 
in its pursuit. 

* * 

* 

Both are languages in that they form a means of communica- 
tion, rational respective intercourse, among the initiated. Liter- 
ature deals with the common and admittedly artificial basis and 
products of daily speech and their transference to paper by signs 
and symbols, and is a convenience for the interchange, preser- 
vation, and even incentive-creating propagation of intellectual 
provender. Music acts with respect to those phenomena of sound 
and sound-producing bodies which human ingenuity has so far 
been able to make use of. But it is not, chiefly from want of 
serious thought, on all hands admitted as artificial — that is, pro- 
duced by device, and not humanly indigenous; though, in reality, 
it is greatly so. Initially, each language followed an almost 
identical method of acquisition, and provided a very similar style 
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of symbolic expression for its elements. Both, too, made grad- 
ual and equal use of fresh discoveries of sound-phenomena as they 
progressed. But with subsequent development dissimilarity in 
these particulars marks the upward course, — literature tending 
towards vanishing-point, and music ever increasing its debt to 
them. Spoken language, however, constantly adds make- weights 
in the form of new combinations of standard elements, while the 
additions to music in this respect are almost nil. It is said that 
every combination of elements which modern composers of music 
use, may be found in the works of Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
there is some truth in the assertion. As example is to be pre- 
ferred before precept, it will interest any musician to compare 
Bach’s little Fantasia in C minor (Peter’s edition, 207, page 36) 
with Gluck’s “Iphigenie auf Tauris,” Arie, Act IV, No. 20, “ Je 
f implore” While there is a remarkable development in treat- 
ment (owing principally, of course, to a later age, and the use of 
an orchestra), the material is yet so closely related as to be strik- 
ingly manifest. Some men would go so far as to charge plagiarism. 
With regard to each language, however, humanity has evolved a 
faculty for the silent perusal of printed paper-records which not 
only provides a complete view, in a general sense, of an author’s 
aims, intentions, and requirements, but brings about an adequate 
realization of the actual effect in rendition, without attendance at 
a performance at all, and without a sound being uttered or heard 
by the peruser. It is by exercise of this very faculty that humanity 
reads its daily papers, letters, and so forth; and it is by the same 
faculty, somewhat differently applied perchance, that musicians 
silently assimilate short and full scores, and drawing-room items. 

* * 

* 

Again, both languages fail in an important respect: they 
neither of them as yet possess any thoroughly adequate and re- 
liable devices for the indication of those subtleties of expression in 
performance which characterise personal delivery. It is hard to 
see how they will ever gain them. Meanwhile, the want gives 
rise to tradition as to what the actual meaning, manner, and 
method of an originator were. Personally intimate acquaint- 
ances naturally hold high authority; then come pupils, or such as 
had the pleasure and advantage of first or early performances. 
These again vary, in accordance with the “mood of the moment” 
of the author, performer, or composer under question. Conse- 
quently, a rather large variety, occasionally contradictory item 
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for item, exists as to traditional accuracy; and the lack of these 
devices mentioned forces the personal equation of succeeding 
practitioners and producers into greater prominence and value, 
perhaps not altogether without final gain to art in each lan- 
guage. 

Until the invention of printing, when more accurate, easier, 
and cheaper dissemination became possible, adepts in both music 
and literature were credited with much of the character of the 
miraculous. The long ages of oral instruction and manuscript- 
work of course led to this; but the general mass of practitioners 
and students made short work of their superstitions, and bounded 
with a startling elasticity to the opposite extreme, so rapid was the 
all-round appreciation of the new facilities, and so fervent the 
desire for closer acquaintance with them. To-day, the least well- 
informed in either language could possibly give points to these old 
adepts, who, in influence over their contemporary proletariate, 
were as uncrowned kings of tuition. 

* * 

* 

But we have still with us some of the effects of those old-time 
conditions. Though it is practically impossible to meet with any 
one who is surprised that paper can carry speech-messages, and 
that these can be received into the mind without the lips moving 
as if in articulation, there are yet many who have no conception, 
and no belief, that written or printed music can be realized to its 
full import in exactly the same way, without even humming or 
whistling “the tune.” There are others who absolutely resist 
belief, under however strong assurance. They are of opinion that 
the varying timbre of different instruments cannot be imagined, 
and yet they read letters (presupposing just as different voices in 
their writers) and novels with ready and accurate appreciation, 
and are imagining (and possibly realising) the different timbre of 
conversational effects (only another form of sound in speech) all 
the time. Then there is the attitude of civilised humanity towards 
pronounced tendencies of excellence in either language under the 
term Gift. This usage [carries the sense, with them, of endow- 
ment from birth, by heredity, but seldom any suggestion of ener- 
getic acquirement by an ardent spirit. Such a use is more harm- 
ful, as a rule, than helpful. It makes those lazy who are credited 
with a Gift, oftener than not, for they lose that balanced vision of 
the urgent necessity for continuous acquisition and recapitulation 
by which alone final and complete success can ever be attained. 
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Then, unfortunately, there is often also arrogance shown towards 
less-developed or giftless associates. These latter are not seldom 
declared “merely a little talented,” and this expression to them of 
(as they take it) reliable opinion acts like a douche of cold water. 
It damps their enthusiasm whenever they sit down to work. It 
is an ever-present reminder of incorrigible inequality and hopeless- 
ness (as they see its meaning), where, if there were only the sug- 
gestion of possible equality through gradual acquirement (a quite 
feasible outcome of which numerous clear proofs might be adduced) , 
matters would take on a rosy hue, and produce happy and, likely 
enough, high-class results. Beyond this, the use of the word 
Gift, as applied to our great composers and authors, leads to a 
most erroneous and unjust misapprehension. It is remarked that 
“they could not help writing, they were so full of their subject by 
nature,” when, as the history of great lives shows (Bach and 
Beethoven especially, to wit, in Music) they were never-ceasing in 
their application and search for new material and improved meth- 
ods of dealing with it after first getting it on paper, and in their 
downright hard-work all round. It should be recalled that Bach 
never scrupled to re-write an item half-a-dozen times to get it to 
satisfy his sense of perfection, and the same truth is manifest from 
the numerous sketches still in existence of how Beethoven labored 
with the like end in view. The beauties we revel in came not 
instantaneously, that is. So that, instead of receiving credit as 
veritable giants of labor, which they were indubitably, they are 
(when Gift is ascribed to them as above) looked upon as happy 
beings who never needed to drudge at spade-work, and from whom 
wondrous creations flowed without personal effort. A greater mis- 
conception perhaps never was! 

* * 

* 

It is fairly obvious, taking the word Gift in its literal sense, 
that the use originates from those past ages of credence in the 
miraculous, so far as music and literature go. The heredity- 
theory, closely pressed in application and even with the aid of 
reversion to former type, fails to give reliable derivation. Super- 
lative ability in both languages has arisen where it could by no 
stretch of facts or reasoning be hereditarily accounted for, almost 
always; and the completest lack of outstanding ability has 
evinced itself where most rationally a Gift might have been 
looked for. And this, taking many generations before and after 
into account. 
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Universal development has altered and matured mental out- 
look so greatly that there is no Divine Gift attributed to, and de- 
clared necessary for, superior literary capacity to-day, as there 
once was. We still, it may be, speak of certain authors as inspired, 
but the meaning we attach is not the meaning our ancestors had. 
Donated literary assistance by way of spiritual enlightenment 
from a superphysical source is to-day regarded as improbable, to 
say the least, if not impossible. We appear to have arrived at the 
decision that, by no chance whatever, can any human being give 
original issue to original thoughts not his own, — temporarily, at 
any rate. Some seem further to have adopted the conclusion that 
the conditions of life, and the unknown means of thought-trans- 
ference which differentiate ethereal beings from humankind, are 
so incompatible with our dual nature as to offer no connective link 
of possible communication whatever. An author is thus credited 
with the whole result his labor achieves. To them, his inspira- 
tion (anciently, divine gift) has come to mean rather expiration, 
in the sense that, having reached a fuller acquaintance with par- 
ticulars and a wider scope of view by continued perceptive exercise, 
he has obtained a peculiarly individual style of thought and grasp 
of knowledge, which, in written expression, he accompanies with 
a correspondingly original diction. 

It is pointed out further that no one can effect integral im- 
provement in the mental and immaterial for another: each has his 
own work to do for himself, and he alone can do it. Involuntarily 
or voluntarily, he will eventually also have to do it: the law is in 
himself, and is, though subject to expansion because of free-will (or 
what we take for free-will), in the end master of the situation by 
the race-unit’s own actions. It would seem that all this must 
actually and very really apply in our recognition of musical abil- 
ity, though even yet musicians themselves here and there unite 
with the non-musical somewhat in their acceptance of the idea of 
superphysical donation. But it is unthinking habit of speech 
rather than opinion solidly based that causes this apparent sim- 
ilarity of thought, and Time must necessarily elapse before a gen- 
eral change of attitude in speech can occur. Concentrated and 
highly accentuated efficiency in the creation and performance of 
music has so long carried the barnacles “divine afflatus” and “divine 
gift” in its train that their literal sense cannot but die hard. And, 
of course, there is neither need for, nor likelihood of, the modern 
and apter meaning changing or passing away, so long as music 
charms, recreates, and ennobles the whole psychical being as it 
does. 
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As a last point in the parallel, few of us make the mistake to- 
day of supposing that those graceful turns of thought and literary 
expression, which appeal to our special tastes so forcibly, sprang 
spontaneously into existence in just the form we meet them in. 
Once in a way such a thing may have happened, but, as a rule, we 
may take for granted many alterations, if not entirely new starts, 
in almost every author in his process of representing thought. Such 
a fact is helpful to all aspirants for increased efficiency, and it ap- 
plies equally to music. Practically all our great, as well as our 
lesser, composers, have left ample evidence of indefatigable action 
in alteration-operations, the object always being higher art and 
better balanced expression of their thoughts. Little as we may 
realise it, this habit springs from the fact that music primarily is 
the language of mathematically adjusted and proportioned vibra- 
tion; that is, it results from mechanical devices: it is artificial 
harmonically-related sound. We do not find it in Nature to any 
extent worth noting, and by no stretch of informed imagination 
can we truthfully conceive it as existing in the Heavens, or else- 
where than with ourselves. It is this essential feature, apart from 
the emotional variation which individual performance brings, 
that in reality makes the old cherished idea of superphysical 
donation appear foolish when logically examined. We can 
scarcely suppose a being insensible to the material as finding any 
pleasure whatever in the never-absent mathematical inaccuracies 
of human music! Vital interest in the material can surely not 
exist alongside that impalpable refinement of spiritual and mental 
being which many believe in, and believe lies so far above and 
beyond it. And our music has, after all, its origin in the material, 
and cannot be produced without the aid of both the visible mate- 
rial (sounding bodies) and the rarefied invisible (air). Beyond 
that, all human power of perception of its beauties depends di- 
rectly and very assuredly upon individual aural development in 
the first place, for eye-perusal is valueless until this stage is passed, 
with its concomitant attainment of knowledge and experience in 
most accurate detail to the completest imaginable extent. 

Both languages again are in their turn purely physical and 
material, conjointly with the action of the brain. Our progressive 
personal estimate of beauty in music, therefore, owing to one thing 
or another, has a greater chance of missing than of hitting the truth. 
In view of the egregious blunders that have occurred in critical 
circles of the past and that are still not uncommon, this consid- 
eration is calculated to give pause to the best of us, — especially 
when facing new emanations from great writers. On the other 
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hand, it affords distinct encouragement to all earnest, diligent 
workers and lovers of excellence, for it holds the possibility that 
what they feel and afterwards think may turn out to be right in 
the end. 

* * 

* 

It appears, therefore, the more we look into the origin and 
development of the highest musical ability, that it is personal aims 
coupled with indefatigable exertion to secure them, that are of 
first importance to progress. The old idea of donation from the 
outside has more of myth than of fact about it, and we are foolish 
to rely upon it. It presupposes the most improbable and arbi- 
trary action upon the part of some being more highly organized 
than any unit of our race. Not that we can all become great, but 
there is nothing to hinder us from becoming much better, so long 
as we study to imitate the excellence and nature of qualities we do 
not initially possess. By this means an assimilative action is set 
up which holds much prospect and some certainty. We may, by 
slow degrees, and in a likeness parallel with our idiosyncracies, 
add to the sum of our characters a partial, equal, or even greater 
aptitude and fulness of knowledge than that we take example 
from. But throughout, to be of permanent influence and value, 
this process must arise from our own appreciative impulses; it 
must pursue its career by our own decree, perseverance, and sup- 
port: and it must become in its turn subject to that balance of 
mentality which constitutes our particular individuality. Then 
shall we not lack success in language, though proportional mone- 
tary recognition may not always follow. 



CESAR FRANCK 

(1822 — 1922) 

By JULIEN TIERSOT 

T HE twelve months which elapsed between December, 1822, 
and December, 1823, witnessed the birth of three masters 
who, from various points of view, have been the glory of 
nineteenth-century French music. First among the three was 
Cesar Franck, and it is just that the whole world should now cele- 
brate his centenary. Born a month later and like Franck in a 
town of the North, Edouard Lalo first saw the light of day in 
Lille; and finally, toward the end of the year and at the other 
extremity of France — in Marseilles, the capital of the Midi — 
Ernest Reyer appeared on the mundane scene. The last men- 
tioned composer was essentially a musician of the theatre: 
Sigurd, Salammbb, La Statue, are responsible for the major portion 
of his fame. Among Lalo’s assets is also an opera, Le Roi d’Ys, 
a work of the latter portion of his career; yet it is assuredly by 
means of his preceding compositions, his absolute music, that he 
has established his most valid claim to our admiration. As to 
Cesar Franck, his mission was a still nobler one: he dominated 
his age from the ultimate heights of his ideal and, unlike so many 
others, he did not merely glimpse this ideal from afar, but attained 
and fully realized it. His accomplishment in its entirety, diver- 
sified though it be, is still vital in its every component part; 
his works maintain their place among the most elevated master- 
works of the immortals; while he himself made disciples, and the 
influence he exerted on the generation which followed him was as 
efficacious as it was fecund. 

It is not without reason that the names of these three artists 
who are such close contemporaries have been signalized. It 
would have been worth doing, were it only in order to affirm — 
since their time, and above all thanks to their effort — the vitality 
of French music. We must remember that twenty years before 
them had appeared that illustrious master who was the first, amid so 
many difficulties and efforts, to found the modern school: Hector 
Berlioz. More recently we were called upon to establish the fact 
of Gounod’s intervention. Yet both these men were isolated 
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personalities in their own day, and after them we see appear and 
multiply in France musicians devoted to the pursuit of a new and 
noble aim, and adding to the activities of their school by the con- 
servation of their varied and long-lived works. 

Among the masters of this period, Cesar Franck is assuredly 
the one who played the most important part. We must take 
advantage of the occasion of his centenary to render him openly 
the tribute which is his due. 

* * 

* 

If it were solely a question of taking into account the name 
of his birthplace, Cesar Franck’s right to be called a Frenchman 
might be contested: he saw the light of day, in fact, beyond the 
borders of France. Yet what country is more French at heart as 
well as in language, than that which extends around Liege, 
through which flows the Meuse coming from the home of Joan of 
Arc; Liege, the capital of the Walloon land, after having been 
that of an ancient Gallic province, and which more recent his- 
toric sonvenirs have attached to France by ties even more binding. 
It was in Liege, in fact, that Cesar Franck was born, on December 
10, 1822. Incidentally, he did not live there long. His father, 
born in the same town, and the descendent of a family which 
originated, so it is said, in the Antwerp region (a line of descent 
analogous to that of Beethoven), had destined the boy from 
infancy to a musical career. To be more exact, it was the pro- 
ductive trade of the virtuoso for which he was intended, and, 
beginning as an infant prodigy, his parent saw to it that his musical 
studies were pushed as far as the resources of his native town — in 
which Gretry had been born some eighty-one years before — would 
permit. However, since it was not long before there was nothing 
left for the boy to learn (at the age of twelve he had already 
obtained all the honors and distinctions within the gift of the local 
conservatories to award), his father took him to Paris. From 
1835, the date of his arrival, to the day of his death in 1890, the 
composer of the Beatitudes never, in any real sense of the word, 
left the French capital. It would be impossible to find a more 
perfected adoptive Frenchman. At the Paris Conservatoire he 
attended the classes in harmony, composition, piano and organ, 
winning distinction in all. From the first year on, in Paris, he 
played in public: an issue of the Moniteur of 1835 announces 
his participation at a concert in the Gymnase Musical. A little 
later, in 1839, he was allowed to play a concerto at one of the 
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Concerts du Conservatoire, and Berlioz, in giving an account of the 
performance, praises “the young virtuoso’s genuine talent.” At 
the time Cesar Franck was sixteen years and three months of age. 
And we recall the programme of a concert given toward the end of 
December, 1840, in which he was “at the piano” from the begin- 
ning to the end of the affair, and where he played, besides 
numbers by Mendelssohn and Liszt (two young composers whose 
fame at that time was far from being firmly established), a Third 
Trio which he had composed, as well as a “Premier Caprice,” also 
signed by him. He thus asserted his refusal to confine himself to 
the virtuoso rdle for which he had been intended; and his inten- 
tion of playing the part of the creative artist as well, a part which 
he had chosen of his own free will, and to which he was vowed by 
the predestination of genius. 

We shall return to these earlier Trios of Cesar Franck, of 
which — as was shown by the programme already mentioned — the 
Third Trio was composed and performed during the same month 
in which he reached his eighteenth birthday: in themselves alone 
they are the heralds of an entirely new style. And we shall also 
revert somewhat later to his first oratorio, Ruth, which was per- 
formed in the hall of the Conservatoire a few years afterward, in 
1846. Yet at the same time he was writing and publishing, here 
and there, various piano pieces — fantasies, caprices, eclogues, 
transcriptions (on “God save the King”; on Polish airs, on 
motives from Dalayrac’s Gulistan , Gretry’s Lucile, etc.) — 
which were purely virtuoso compositions, in the style of the day, 
and quite futile. 

It is plain that he was still groping his way. 

In fact, the pianist’s career continued to be the one in which 
he mainly endeavored to shine and “make a name for himself.” 
Nevertheless, he was beginning to devote himself to teaching and 
it was to this profession that he was destined, in the main, to 
dedicate his labors throughout his life. Little by little, he turned 
away from the vanities of his virtuoso successes. 

An impromptu family event also played its part in changing 
the orientation of his life. At the beginning of the year 1848, at 
the age of twenty-five, he married. 

Let us recall Mozart’s marriage! His father, who in the 
beginning had been a careful guide, heedful of the first steps taken 
by the miraculously gifted boy, did not long delay in looking on 
him as a mere asset for exploitation. When, having reached 
manhood, Wolfgang wished to go his own way independently, 
and bear himself as a man, when he wished to choose a companion 
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for himself, Leopold Mozart vehemently protested, disturbed 
at the thought that another might reap where he thought he had 
sown for himself. 

It seems as though the situation was analogous when Cesar 
Franck married. Having shaken off a tyranny which burdened 
him, having resolved to liberate himself and follow the road which 
appeared to be marked out for him, he changed his mode of life 
and pursued a different course, one dictated by his own free will. 

Through his marriage he entered an artist family, one with 
many members, and which included (together with himself, and 
as well before his marriage as after) a really unusual number of 
distinguished and, in some instances, even famous personages. 
The young girl whom he married was the daughter of Mme. 
Desmousseaux, a member of the ComSdie Frangaise, and who, by 
parentage and ancestry, belonged to a family of artists whose 
reputation harked back as far as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: a real aristocracy of art. The founder of the dynasty had 
been the artist Anselme. He founded a line of tragedians who, 
for three ensuing generations, played the repertoire under the stage 
name of Baptiste (Baptiste Senior, Junior, Nephew, Uncle, etc.), 
and Mme. Desmousseaux herself assumed the name before her 
marriage. The most celebrated among them, Baptiste Senior, 
was leading man during the age of Voltaire, while Gluck was 
living in Paris. The family of Cesar Franck has reserved a por- 
trait of the composer of Armide, sketched in crayon, it is said, by 
himself and which is characteristically like him and full of life. 
They were related to Monvel, the dramatic author and comedian, 
himself the father of the most famous actress known in the annals 
of the Thedtre-Frangais, Mile. Mars. Another branch of the 
same genealogical tree had produced Mme. Dorval, the interpre- 
ter of the great romantic dramas. Less resplendent was the name 
of Fereol, a singer at the Opera-Comique : nevertheless, it was 
that of a meritorious artist, whose name is remembered in con- 
nection with several important creations, and who has occupied 
a place in the same genealogy. Adolphe Nourrit, the illustrious 
tenor of the Opera in 1830, was also a relative by marriage, one of 
his daughters becoming a Boutet de Monvel, a name which con- 
nects the family with the Monvels of the eighteenth century, 
and has been borne by a great number of descendents, either 
in their own right or as a result of its having increased and 
multiplied in consequence of new unions. Thus the name has 
continued to win honor in the multiple domains of intellectual 
life: in the arts, in science, and in pedagogy. Cesar Franck 
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remained on the most friendly footing with the greater part of his 
wife’s relatives until his death. As to the new family which he 
himself established, it could not be better described than by 
the well-known phrase which has been applied to the happy 
peoples of the earth: it was one of those which have no history. 
From the day of their union to the day of the artist’s death — a 
period of well-nigh forty-three years — husband and wife lived in a 
discreet and untroubled intimacy, surrounded, in the course of 
the passing years, by their children and grandchildren. Madame 
Cesar Franck long survived her husband, whose posthumous 
fame she was able to witness, since she died only a few years ago, 
on the eve of becoming a centenarian. 

Thus Cesar Franck’s life was lived almost altogether in the 
calm and quiet of the family atmosphere. 

The time of his marriage was marked for him by another 
change of direction and one which applied to the plastic features 
of his art. Here, too, the change was in the nature of a liberation. 
We must again mention that at this time he was only twenty-five 
years of age, a time when many are just beginning their career. 
He, however, already had a past. He broke resolutely with it, or, 
at any rate, found it impossible to trace a dividing line between 
what was worth keeping and that which he might as well discard. 
Into the first class fell the Trios and the oratorio Ruth , together 
with some essays in vocal melody; but whatever might be con- 
sidered as belonging to the virtuoso genus pure and simple was 
rejected. 

He did lose a little time, however, in a tentative which owing 
to the nature of his genius was predestined to failure : he wrote an 
opera, the Valet de ferme, which, after causing him much anxiety 
and toil, was not performed, and which, later on, he did not think 
worthy of himself. Momentarily discouraged by this check, he 
would appear to have given up composition, and for a period of 
ten years published no work of any sort, no matter how un- 
pretentious. 

Yet he was only gathering his energies, preparing himself for 
another departure which was to lead him into regions altogether 
different, regions new and unexplored. 

For the moment his only preoccupation seems to have been 
providing his family and himself with the material necessities of 
life. To do so he had recourse, first of all, to teaching, which 
profession remained until his death his principal occupation. As 
an artist, on the other hand, an evolution was taking place. With- 
out neglecting his piano he, nevertheless, resolutely began to 
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prefer the organ to it. In succession he became organist in various 
populous quarters of Paris, Saint-Jean, Saint-Frangois, the Marais; 
then choirmaster and finally organist at Sainte-Clothilde, a 
church which had recently been built in the most aristocratic 
section of the capital, and provided with a fine instrument by 
Cavaille-Col. It was then and there that he disclosed himself 
as the gifted improvisor who, to the very end of his life, remained 
the admiration of all who were fortunate enough to hear him. 

Little by little, owing to the very functions he fulfilled, he was 
again led to write; yet for a long time he wrote nothing but church 
music. In the beginning he was busy harmonizing liturgic chants 
for Father Lambillotte, writing little musical settings for the 
service, even the simpler offices of the church, such as a certain 
Garde d’honneur, whose style wakes a smile when we recall that 
this page of an art all too facile was set down by the same pen so 
soon to write the Beatitudes. Yet soon he took an interest in 
these tasks, so different from those to which he had devoted his 
early youth. He wrote motets, some of which attain the grand 
style; a mass, and above all organ pieces; and these last are 
indeed masterpieces, in which the purest tradition of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach is revived in a modernized spirit. 

Thenceforward the real Cesar Franck stood revealed. 

This tranquil epoch of Franck’s life, during which in his 
quotidian labors he little by little and without effort ascended to 
those higher regions in which he was able to maintain himself, 
was by no means the least fecund in his creative existence, though 
apparently he did not produce much while it lasted. Yet he 
formed habits of industry which were to allow him to carry on 
his life-work to the very end, without haste and with entire sure- 
ness. Every day he systematically devoted a few moments to 
solitary meditation. He called this “reserving time for thought!” 
The phrase explains him perfectly, for the great musician was 
essentially a thinker. 

Out of these reveries of twenty years, first of all, was to pro- 
ceed a work destined to mark a red-letter day in his life and in 
the history of music; for after its appearance came the whole evo- 
lution of a new art: this work was Les Beatitudes. 

In view of his daily association with the services of the church, 
and his actual participation in them, might we not call the organist 
an ecclesiastical orator, a musical orator? It is a fact that, owing 
to his philosophical reading outside the church, Cesar Franck, at 
this time, was altogether imbued with the ideal of a Christian art 
or, one might say, an evangelical apt, if this qualification more 
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exactly defines his real spiritual tendencies. Possessing a generous 
heart, a tender soul, moved with pity for the poor, the humble and 
the simple, he listened from the elevation of his organ-bench to 
the words of the Christ, and was impenetrated by them. When 
he returned to his home he read the works of the great thinkers. 
One of the works which he read with the most passionate interest 
was Ernest Renan’s “Life of Jesus,” which happened to appear 
just at this time. Merging in his brain the two gospels — so much 
akin — of the holy book and its modern commentary, he planned a 
great work which should be their lyric emanation. This work, as 
he conceived it, was to be altogether intimate, altogether pro- 
found, not seeking the charm of accessory ornament, nor even that 
tonal variety whose legitimate cultivation is artistically permissi- 
ble; but instead, an inspiration lofty in the extreme and full of 
fervor. 

Cesar Franck began to write the BSatitudes in 1869. It 
amounted to once more throwing himself resolutely into the cur- 
rent of the active life from which he seemed to have withdrawn for 
the past twenty years or more. 

Exterior circumstances once again intervened to block the 
road to the accomplishment of his artistic desires. He had set 
aside the summer months of the year 1870 to work on his score: 
first of all writing the Prologue and the First Beatitude. Sud- 
denly the war broke out. He was in Paris when the enemy 
armies invested the city; yet he did not leave it, but during the 
sombre days which followed, resolutely insisted on his right to 
French citizenship, on occasion placing his art at the service of his 
adopted country, the land which he had grown to cherish, and 
which had become his real homeland. He endeavored to keep 
on working: he wrote the Second Beatitude, “Le del est loin, la 
terre est sombre — nul rayon n’y luit; and even began the third, 
(( Bien heureux ceux qui pleurent, car ils seront consoles.” Then the 
inexorable fatality of events stopped him: the Beatitudes were not 
completed until 1879. 

To tell the truth, the political events, fateful though their 
general result might be, were not, in their consequences, unfavor- 
able to the development of his career and his genius. 

The War of 1870, which at the time seemed to presage the 
fall, perhaps the destruction of France, had altogether different 
consequences: it led the French to revert to serious thought and 
to abandon the futilities which had not been foreign to their 
defeat. The arts were infused with a new vitality, and none 
among them responded more strongly to the reaction than music. 
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Up to that time the French, in their own eyes and in those of 
others, had seemed good for nothing but the composition of 
comic operas. Now, however, a new generation of young musi- 
cians arose who, possessed by another ideal, aspired to raise 
their art high above the lower level to which it had been forced by 
the constraint of opinion. Taking advantage of a situation 
which, no matter how cruel it might be from a general point of 
view, was nevertheless propitious to their ideas, they came 
together, combined and grouped themselves in an association, 
the SocietS Nationale, which chose for its device the simple yet 
eloquent words: Ars Gallica ; and which from the very first de- 
clared its wish to regard music from the loftiest point of view. 
Among these young masters, most of them unknown at the time, 
were Saint-Saens (the actual initiator of the association), Bizet, 
Lalo, Massenet and Guiraud. Cesar Franck, as may be imagined, 
was one of the first to enroll; and later exercised a preponderating 
influence in the SocietS Nationale, either by his personal activity or 
by means of the disciples he had trained. 

For — and this again was the cause of a great and happy 
change in his life — from this moment he saw himself surrounded 
by young artists who, having divined what a gift for teaching such 
as his might do for them, insisted on his giving them lessons. In- 
creasing, they soon formed that compact phalanx known as 
“Franck’s pupils.” They were students of rare quality, too. 
This is adequately shown by the names of the three composers 
who first came to him: Henri Duparc, Vincent d’lndy, and Alexis 
de Castillon (the last-named died young). Soon after, Cesar 
Franck was appointed professor of organ at the Conservatoire. 
There he did not confine himself to teaching the technique of his 
instrument; his class soon became a focus for the highest musical 
studies, through which his influence spread in ever-widening 
circles among the youthful musicians. 

This for Cesar Franck was a very different life from that 
which he had been living during the years preceding, when he was 
content to teach piano in young ladies’ seminaries, and was 
isolated on his church-organ bench, where he dominated from on 
high, but also from afar, auditors who were strangers to him. Now, 
a new family circle began to form about him, beside, perhaps face 
to face with that in whose bosom he hitherto had found his only 
friends. And knowing that henceforth there would be persons 
disposed to listen to him, to understand him, to admire him, he re- 
doubled his activity and devoted himself to composition with 
increasing ardor. 
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What shall we say of these final years, as glorious for him 
personally as for French music in general? Their whole history 
is contained in the enumeration of the works which he produced 
and they are altogether devoid of romantic incident. Having 
first made it possible to allow this new generation of auditors to 
listen to the works of his twenties — Ruth and the Trios — and thus 
having drawn their liveliest attention to a genius hitherto un- 
known, he returned to his labors with new fervor. He had inter- 
rupted, it is true, the completion of Les Beatitudes; yet it was in 
first instance in order to compose a new work conceived in the 
same spirit, one which seems to be a species of reduction of the 
other: the Redemption. A Quintet for strings and piano reveals 
new efforts of a harmonic audacity which frightened the timid 
but made his mastery all the surer. To the Beatitudes , finally 
completed, yet whose dimensions alarmed even the master’s ad- 
mirers (to such a degree that no complete audition of this monu- 
mental work was ever given during Franck’s lifetime), was added 
a new oratorio of smaller dimensions, Rebecca. This score, 
planned with Ruth and the Redemption in mind, together with 
them forms a species of biblical trilogy, to which it adds the con- 
trast of a pure inspiration, a color often picturesque, and a move- 
ment full of animation. 

Franck, who during his youth had made but one incursion 
into the domain of the theatre, now once more decided to try his 
dramatic fortunes. He spent several years toward the end of 
his life in the composition of Hulda, an opera whose text he bor- 
rowed from a Scandinavian poem by Bjornstjerne-Bjornson, 
and Ghisele, on a book by Gilbert- Augustin Thierry. It was 
impossible to stage either of these works (the last mentioned he 
never completed) during his lifetime. 

It is, however, in the art-field of instrumental music above 
all that Cesar Franck shows his greatness. It is into the instru- 
mental forms that he poured forth lavishly the inestimable 
treasures of his genius. He wrote three symphonic poems. Les 
Bolides, Le Chasseur maudit, Les Djinns (this last for piano and or- 
chestra) . Then there is Psyche , a work of vast breadth, in which 
choral voices are mingled with the richest symphonic music to 
narrate and comment the ancient legend. Finally, he attained 
to the highest summits in his works of absolute music, which he 
multiplied in number just as he inexhaustibly renewed their 
beauty. From the orchestral symphony to the simple piano 
piece, he essayed all the genuses, all the forms. The Prelude, 
Choral et Fugue for piano, with which (five years after the Quintet, 
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1884), he inaugurated his last manner, shows a grandeur of style, 
a plasticity and beauty of line whose like we might vainly seek 
before. The Prelude, Aria et Finale, of two years earlier, devel- 
ops almost integrally the same qualities. The Sonata for piano 
and violin (1886) possesses grace and a smiling poesy, and at the 
same time an ingenuousness which reveals the master’s hand, 
while the Quartet for strings, dating from the second year before 
his death, is of truly Beethovenian sublimity. 

With orchestra, finally, the Variations symphoniques (in 
which the piano plays the leading part), seem to renew and mul- 
tiply beauties which Schumann had divined at an earlier date, 
while the Symphonie in D minor (1888) towers as one of the most 
magnificent musical monuments of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

To his very last day Cesar Franck toiled to increase this estate 
which he wished to hand over as a legacy to the future. His 
last work is a set of three chorals for organ, splendid in their 
architecture and of a beautiful and sublime serenity. He left 
unfinished a portfolio of little pieces for harmonium, which seem 
like reductions of his greater works and yet are truly worthy of 
them. One of the last letters written by him declares his inten- 
tion of bringing the number of his compositions to one hundred — 
he had only succeeded in discovering fifty-nine — and the same 
document also reveals his intention of composing a Sonata for 
’cello. Death, surprising him in the midst of his labors, did not 
permit him to carry out his plans. 

He knew no other happiness than that given him by his 
creative activity, ever renewed. It never disturbed him to find 
that his works were misunderstood, and when the hour of success 
arrived he was equally indifferent to it. 

M. Vincent d’lndv, his faithful disciple and worthy con- 
tinuator, had evoked the remembrance of the first evening on 
which the Master finally felt that he was in communion with an 
audience worthy of understanding him, and saw himself acclaimed 
with an enthusiasm which might well presage future deliriums of 
appreciation. This was on April 19, 1890, not so very long before 
his death, at the first hearing of his Quartet in D major, at the 
SocietS Nationale. On that occasion, says M. d’lndy: 

The public was seized by a sincere and unanimous enthusiasm. The 
Salle Pleyel resounded with an applause such as it has seldom heard; 
every auditor was standing, calling for the Master who, not dreaming 
that a quartet would score such a success, insisted in believing that the 
manifestations were addressed to its interpreters. Notwithstanding, 
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when smiling, timid, somewhat alarmed, he reappeared on the platform 
(something to which he was not at all accustomed), he could not help 
but yield to the evidence of this homage paid him, and the following day, 
quite proud of his first success (at sixty-eight!) he said to us naively: 
“You see, now the public is beginning to understand me! . . 

There can be no doubt that this satisfaction was his due, but 
the thought of securing it had never influenced his activities. 
He worked as his conscience directed and never sought any other 
recompense than the approval accorded by his own inner self. 
Incidentally, he had been for a long time used to the admiration 
of friends who, though few in number, had at least in his eyes 
the evident prestige which attaches to those belonging to the 
elect. 

For the rest, if he was sensible to this vote of thanks on the 
part of the public, he had but little time to enjoy its sweetness. 
A few weeks after the performance of which we have spoken, he 
was the victim of a carriage accident, an accident which at first 
did not seem likely to entail serious consequences. He set out to 
pass the summer in the outskirts of Paris, in the woodland region 
of Fontainebleau, at Nemours, and there, having somewhat re- 
gained strength, he once more began to work with his customary 
zeal, returning to Paris, in October, for the opening of the Con- 
servatoire. He had overestimated his powers. The excess of 
brain work and intellectual exertion had reacted upon his system; 
the injury sustained in the spring, not really cured, caused new 
complications to develop in his debilitated organism. He died on 
November 8, 1890, without having completed his sixty-eighth 
year and after having, during the twenty years preceding his 
death, accomplished an amount of work which in itself alone rep- 
resents the activities of several lifetimes. 


II 

“A life crystal-clean. . . .” To no other man does this noble 
phrase apply more fittingly than to Cesar Franck. If at times 
there may have been something hidden in his actions, it could 
only be in the sense of the evangelical precept: ‘‘Let not thy right 
hand know what thy left hand doeth.” He was, in fact, an unique 
personality amid the musicians among whom he pursued the even 
tenor of his way. A musician, indeed; no other tonal artist 
ever had a better right to the title! His whole being was absorbed 
by music. Music was his life: he seemed, in all his actions, in 
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all that he did, to have musical ends in view. A stranger to all 
dissipation, he had no other distractions than the exercise of his 
art, and his work was play for him. He was never heard to inveigh 
against the boredom of the lessons to which he devoted the greater 
portion of his hours; and this because he saw in them a means 
of inculcating salutary principles in his pupils, and a duty which 
to him was a pleasure. His endurance as a worker was unbeliev- 
able. After days passed giving lessons and attending to his 
duties in the church service, at an hour when any other person 
would have sought repose, he seated himself at his table and there, 
as he said: “Worked for himself.” And this work, which was a 
distraction for him, was the writing of his compositions, a surplus 
to his daily activities. 

With all this he was not merely a musician. Gifted with an 
open and inquiring intelligence, he was able to take an interest in 
the diverse manifestations of the mind, and devoted all his free 
moments to reading or visits to art expositions, for he had a 
pronounced taste, a genuine personal aptitude, even, for the 
plastic arts. We have already called attention to the fact that 
one of his favorite recreations consisted in reading the works of 
the philosophers. 

It is not a question of establishing the fact that Franck’s 
genius had received the impress of the religious spirit. Nor need 
we speculate as to whether his faith was always orthodox, and 
whether, to employ a word with which certain late manifestations 
of independence were later condemned, he did not at times run 
the risk of being taxed (in the religious sense) with “modernism.” 
Tolstoi, that great apostle of humanity, having chosen the Gospel 
as the basis of his sublime system of morals and the solidarity of 
love, has been severely condemned on occasion owing to this very 
fact. The spirit of Cesar Franck was not altogether without 
affinity to that of Tolstoi. From his earliest years his musical 
inspiration bears an imprint of mysticism; yet this is a trend 
which is hereditary in the human soul, and which is not necessarily 
the same thing as religious sentiment or instinct. Franck’s fre- 
quentation of the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, in the 
observance of which he participated professionally, could not help 
but develop in him this mystic trend; yet he lost none of the 
other aptitudes which were his in equal measure, and which had 
manifested themselves long before he had entered upon his duties 
as church organist. One of the purest sources of his genius was 
that which he found in the qualities of his own heart. He was 
exemplary in his kindness, a virtue clearly discernible in the 
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accents of his music, and it has been established, not without 
reason, that he never was able to lend a singing voice to evil. Yet 
he was virile, none the less, and energy was as characteristic a 
trait of his nature as goodness. Having lived through the his- 
toric epoch of 1848, he had been subjected to the influence of the 
doctrine then known as humanitarianism; he shut out none of 
those generous sentiments which might fill a great soul. In 
brief, in the midst of so many apparent contradictions, more or 
less pronounced, his spirit ever hovered in the regions of loftiest 
serenity, ever knew how to preserve its freedom. 

Cesar Franck was, in fact, his life long, one who walked alone, 
at least in spirit. There is another saying which may well be 
applied to him: “He lived in the human desert.” A desert pop- 
ulous enough, in truth, and in which he mingled with many people 
who, apparently, were like him; yet despite this he was none the 
less a solitary. The numerous members of his interesting family 
were dear to him, and they in turn were devoted to their head; 
yet they were strangers to that which was the essential cause of 
his activity, and never attempted to exercise any influence on the 
trends of his art. It is even more characteristic that the other 
family which grouped itself about him during the latter part of 
his life, that of the “Franck pupils,” in no wise caused him to de- 
viate from the path he had chosen for himself when he began his 
career. No doubt, living in the midst of the young artists who 
were related to him in spirit, he knew how to appreciate the homage 
paid him and to acknowledge it in a worthy manner. The dedi- 
cations which may be read at the head of his noblest scores: 
Psyche, “To my friend, Vincent dTndy”; the Symphonie in D 
minor, “To my friend, Henri Duparc” — are convincing evidence 
of the high esteem in which he held the most meritorious among 
his disciples. This accomplished, he did exactly as he pleased. 
He was never one of those who say: “I was their chief. I was 
obliged to follow them.” On the contrary, he always forged 
straight ahead, with his eyes ever fixed on the same aim, without 
allowing his attention to be distracted by other spectacles which 
might offer themselves to view, no matter how near by they 
might be. 

If he thus remained alone, amid admirers whose activities 
might well have exercised some influence upon his own, how did 
matters stand at the time of his debut, when he lived in a world of 
music so entirely different from that of his dream? It was then 
in very truth — in 1840 — he might have regarded himself as stand- 
ing quite alone. He was in his eighteenth year. What did he 
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see round about him? Composers solely preoccupied with gaining 
successes in the genus then in vogue, the comic opera, the Italian 
opera, or the grand operas of the repertoire. Auber and Adam, 
Donizetti and Rossini, Halevy and Meyerbeer. Berlioz, whose 
genius was the only one to prove itself on a level with his own, 
was pursuing other aims; and as to the trans-Rhenan masters, 
such as Schumann and Mendelssohn, in spite of the fact that they 
were his seniors by a few years, they were nevertheless, only at 
the beginning of their careers. They had produced none of those 
works which one might have thought would have served Franck 
as first examples, and Franz Liszt, who was fond of him, was still 
writing Chromatic Galops and other virtuoso pieces on the fash- 
ionable operas. Wagner, too, as yet had not even conceived 
his Rienzi! 

Hence there was no one near Cesar Franck, when the latter 
was a boy of seventeen, to point out the way to him. It was he 
himself who discovered it; who resolutely set his feet in it and 
never strayed from the path. It was his own will, or rather -a 
kind of intuition, which may well be qualified as genial, which 
guided his footsteps. 

Ill 

Now in the course of that very year, 1840, Franck, as we 
have already mentioned, had finished his first Trios, and per- 
formed them in public; and this, we permit ourselves to say, 
was something really extraordinary. Not that these composi- 
tions are definite masterpieces which will stand comparison with 
the classics of chamber music. Yet, no matter how little of the 
classic spirit they show, they reveal other qualities : they allow us 
to divine a future art. The formal outlines are not, as yet, 
clearly traced; they await the addition of adornments still to 
come; but, first of all, their accent is novel and their general 
impression one hitherto not experienced. Written with great 
stylistic freedom, these Trios seem elegiac rather than symphonic. 
At times they hardly modulate, but linger dreamily in one and the 
same tonality, satisfied to pass from one mode to another in their 
development. 

Such is the case in the First Trio in F sharp minor. It is 
built up on two themes : one, harshly strong and severe, imperious in 
its lines, is seriously presented by the ’cello while an austere counter- 
point, enunciated by the lower register of the piano, in equal time, 
envelops it, adding a quality of restless animation. The other 
theme, altogether different, is sung by the violin, and is warm, 
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affectionate and tender: it is in the radiant tonality of F sharp 
major, and in its melodic ardor it embraces all the characteristic 
qualities of the key in which it is written. Yet these two themes, 
so well calculated to be used in apposition one to the other, are not, 
according to the classic rules, echoed in other different keys, 
dominant or relative. The second theme follows the first without 
taking the trouble to modulate, merely causing the major to suc- 
ceed to the minor of the same tonic; and this suffices to mark their 
diversity of character. Should this scheme, whose simplicity is 
intentional, be accused of poverty of invention? I think not, 
for the composer subsequently is well able to show that he knew 
— or, at any rate, suspected — the richness which the symphonic 
structure owes to modulatory development. 

In fact, this first movement, whose episodes are juxtaposed 
to each other rather than mingled, contains the whole substance 
of the work, and consequently is no more than an exordium. Be- 
ginning with the Scherzo the song of the violin returns: its even 
notes, instead of following each other at the ratio of four to the 
measure, each take up, in this more animated movement, the 
duration of a measure in triple time, sustained by a figure in the 
bass which we have already heard in the first movement. As to 
the Finale, which is really constructed in the symphonic form, 
with all the latter’s luxury of development and modulation, it 
again takes up, even more determinedly than before the thematic 
material presented in the first movement, and reshaping it, com- 
bines it with secondary motives, concluding at length with a full 
flowering of the expressive and vibrant violin song. 

Here we have what was later to be called the cyclic form, in 
which themes first presented in their simplest guise, become the 
generators of the entire development, and by means of their 
return and through their transformations lend a work its unity 
of character and thought. We know many a masterwork born of 
this principle. But in 1840 all this was entirely new. Beethoven, 
in a few portions of that output so prodigiously rich in godsends, 
had scarcely glimpsed some of these resources with which the art 
of the future was to enrich itself. Nevertheless, young Cesar 
Franck used this principle in his first work, while to the very 
end of his career we shall see him, without feeling obliged to go to 
others, once more draw upon it and himself develop its use. Is 
this not a well-nigh prodigious case, and is not such a fact suffi- 
cient authority to warrant our assigning to the Cesar Franck Trios 
— aside from their actual value — an eminent place in the history 
of modern music? 
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That the young composer of the year 1840 did not invariably 
walk on these elevated levels need cause no surprise. Those 
piano pieces which, as we have already said, are in the main purely 
virtuoso compositions and quite external also belong to this 
period of his life. At times, nevertheless, his contemplative and 
mystic nature delighted in some brief composition, written with 
inspiration, as a reaction to some sudden impression of nature or 
of poesy. It was thus that among romances, some of which suffer 
from the taste of the time, which was not very valid, we find listed 
in the catalogue of his works belonging to this first part of his 
musical life, VAnge et V Enfant. Franck wrote the music of this 
lied to verses which at the time had scored a popular success, 
their writer being himself a child of the people: Riboul, a Ntmes 
baker. It is some sort of a French “Erlking.” The poem de- 
scribes the death of a child whose soul a mysterious being draws 
into his embrace; yet whereas in Goethe the victim is the prey 
of a malificent spirit who seeks to seduce by fantastic visions and 
tears the soul from the body amid cries and anguish, the humble 
French poet presents an angel who calls the child’s soul to him, 
expressing himself with tenderness, and showing the innocent a 
vision of the splendors of Paradise. Cesar Franck, the future 
composer of the Redemption, already proved in 1846 that he knew 
how to express the song of the angels. His melody, infinitely 
simple in line and tonality, with a song whose restrained accent 
moves in periods, sustained by a unified accompanimental design 
which one may discover in many subsequent pages, breathes a 
mysterious suavity through which pierces the composer’s own 
purity of soul. 

Ruth, which dates from the same period, sums up in its charm- 
ing score the ensemble of the qualities of the young artist who, 
still groping, still essaying his gifts, felt himself far from able to 
express the real measure of his power; yet in whose work might 
be seen, together with a proclaimed disdain for easy success, a 
truly naive sincerity of emotion which announced an early return 
to a more primitive art, an art then far removed from the current 
tastes of the day. The subject invited him to steep himself in 
biblical poesy: he was careful not to evade it. We need only 
listen to the farewell trio addressed to Naomi: Si vous partez, 
6 bien-aimSe! . . . (“If you leave, O well-beloved”). Its gracile 
lines are purely designed, written in a tonality which has no sug- 
gestion of the tearful in its periodic and regular descent, which 
makes us think of the unrolling of an ancient drapery. The ex- 
plicit tones of the harp add to this impression. 
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In addition, the accent is far more modern. People have rec- 
ognized and pointed out, not without malice, in the affectionate 
duet between Ruth and the venerable patriarch a melody in all 
points similar to that which later, very much later, was to supply 
des Grieux’s love theme in the “Manon” of Massenet. 

The choral portion in Ruth has all that breadth of develop- 
ment which the ancient masters knew so well to give the choral 
voices in their oratorios. The Chorus of the Reapers, the Song of 
Twilight, tend to display a grandeur which at times makes them 
decidedly emphatic; whereas the contrast of certain themes shows 
that the melodic genius proper to Cesar Franck was already 
formed : of this the reader may convince himself by looking at the 
following brief extract from a short-rhythmed chorus, with chords 
written note against note, in the tonality and with the accent we 
again discover in the Franck of the Beatitudes and of Hulda. 



It was after this period of tentatives, often happy ones, that 
occurred that interruption of more than twenty years, with whose 
causes and effects Franck’s biography has familiarized us. It was 
not an entire interruption, for the composer of the first Trios, the 
erstwhile piano virtuoso who had become an organist, turned to 
church music. His book of organ pieces marked the first step in 
this lofty evolution. The style of these compositions is admirable. 
In this form, which was new to him, Cesar Franck showed veri- 
table genius from the very start. The Grande 'piece symphonique 
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in every particular merits the double qualification of its title: 
grand and symphonique, while in his pages of lesser breadth the 
musician has the art of liberating an exquisite, almost intimate 
charm. Such is the case in the Prelude, Variation et finale, in 
whose initial theme Franck revived, while amplifying their forms, 
all the ingenuity, all the clear and penetrant charm of the pastorales 
and musettes of the type in which the French masters of the 
eighteenth century, Couperin, Clerambault and Rameau, excelled. 




However, he aimed higher. Above all, now that his mastery 
was assured, he wished to undertake a more ambitious work; not 
alone one more extended than he had thus far attempted, but 
also, we may confidently assert, one greater than any as yet con- 
ceived in France (once more setting aside Berlioz’ masterpieces). 
He composed the Beatitudes. 


IV 

It is anything but easy to define a work of this kind in a few 
pages. It is complex, and hence may be considered from a diver- 
sity of viewpoints, some of which, in fact, are foreign to absolute 
music. The moral significance of the BSatitudes in itself might 
suggest endless commentary, just as does that of “Parsifal,” the 
Missa solemnis and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. We will not 
endeavor here to take up this aspect of the BSatitudes which, if 
desired, might lend itself to an ample discussion. Regarding it 
solely from the standpoint of a work of art, it is enough to declare, 
that viewed in this light the BSatitudes are in the highest degree 
important. Their composition signified a decisive evolution in 
the composer’s genius, and this influence has had a repercussive 
effect on all the French music which followed. 

It is not that the work is without defects. As regards style 
it represents a truly extraordinary progress in the formation of the 
musical idiom. Yet there are also indications that the composer 
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had at times groped and felt his way. The very effort neces- 
sitated by so novel a creative task in itself gave rise to certain 
imperfections. It should not be forgotten that ten years had 
passed from the day on which Cesar Franck undertook the com- 
position of the Beatitudes to that one on which he signed his name 
to its last page. For a period of several years the composer had 
suspended work on his score, whether to write other works or to 
devote his time to other occupations. The result was that the 
artist who completed the latter portions was no longer identically 
the same as the one who had written its earlier ones. From this 
resulted, if not an actual lack of homogeneity, at least a difference 
of appearance sufficiently noticeable. It is true that this diversity 
in itself tended to affirm the composer’s growing mastery. The 
earlier portions of the Beatitudes have still, as regards harmony as 
well as style, a simplicity which betokens the influence of the past. 
At the same time there pierces an effort, on occasion somewhat 
constrained, to attain an exteriorization opposed to the nature of 
mysticism in general, and to that feeling of intimacy which is 
proper to the work. Certain choral pages are written in operatic 
style, a la Meyerbeer; the expression of the sincerest and deepest 
emotion is not yet robbed of all emphasis. Thus, in the Third 
Beatitude, Heureux ceux qui 'pleurent (“Blessed are they that 
mourn”), a magnificent poem of sorrow, the chorus in its breadth 
of pathetic line, the quartet, full of tears (in it the orphan, the 
mother, the wife and the husband speak to each other), exhale an 
actual desperation in their extended chords. Yet is this the place 
to do so, and would it not have been preferable had the thought 
been expressed in accents somewhat more restrained? This page 
— it is, incidentally, an admirable one — involuntarily calls up the 
analogous remembrance of those Pieta (pictures of the dead body 
of Jesus Christ in the Virgin’s lap) in the shape of paintings or 
sculptures by the Italian artists of the Renaissance, which, when 
viewed in succeeding centuries, present the spectacle of a somewhat 
theatrical sorrow. The conception of the Beatitudes is more 
closely related to primitive art. One might, therefore, prefer to 
recall certain ones of those pictures on a gold ground, whose figures 
have a more hieratic cast, and where affliction, though it be re- 
signed, is none the less profound. Cesar Franck in process of 
time was able more than once to draw musical pictures which cor- 
respond to this ideal: he offers us finished models of this in the last 
part of the Beatitudes, thereby attesting that at the moment he 
completed his work his technique had taken definite shape, just as 
his emotional expression had become purified and sublimated. 
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But when he began to write his score he had not yet arrived at this 
point. 

It should be remarked, incidentally, that in undertaking to 
write the BSatitudes, Cesar Franck was at odds with a terrible 
difficulty, inherent in his very conception itself. The work is 
made up of a Prologue and eight parts: the eight Beatitudes. 
Now, these last are constructed, practically, on the same identical 
plan. They contrast, in a striking antithesis, yet one which does 
not vary, evil and good. At the beginning of every number, “ter- 
restrial choirs” (those of the oppressors, Pharisees, tyrants), to 
which in the end is added the voice of Satan, let their clamors 
resound; or else we hear the plaints of the wretched, those who are 
persecuted, and are the suffering victims of injustice. On the 
other hand the “choirs celestial” raise us to the heights of their 
own pure harmonies: they are the voices of the upright, the com- 
passionate, of the saints and, at times, of the angels. In conclu- 
sion the voice of the Christ enunciates the words of the Gospel. 

This form is beautiful, justly proportioned, striking and 
logical. The difficulty is that it reproduces itself too exactly. It 
is like a series of triptyches placed side by side. On one panel we 
see reproduced the visages of the damned, the rejected, with con- 
vulsed faces and limbs writhing in horrible convulsions, Satan 
lying in wait for them. On the other panel the just, the righteous, 
the wise, grouped in harmonious phalanxes, are singing their pure 
canticles. In the centre panel we behold God. This is admirable 
once, twice, even three times. But eight successive triptyches! — 
they threaten to become monotonous, and Franck’s music has not 
been able to escape this danger altogether. 

Yet the spiritual resources offered by this conception were 
inexhaustible, and it seems really prodigious that Franck was able 
to overcome so completely the difficulties which he had created for 
himself. A generous and fervent inspiration animates every part 
of the Beatitudes , and taxes its ingenuity to incessantly renew its 
beauties: it does not cease growing in wealth and grandeur till 
the end is reached. Franck’s kindness of soul, the essential 
humanity of his genius, profoundly grounded in his sense of good- 
ness and justice, spreads itself fully in these divine harmonies. It 
has been said with truth that his heart was too ignorant of evil for 
him to be able to make the evil doers sing, and it is true indeed 
that the clamors which he allows the voices of his terrestrial “choirs” 
to raise have a forced note. Yet, on the other hand, what ineffable 
suavity, what contemplative harmonies are there in the songs in 
which the Gospel word is exhaled! And what they express best 
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of all, these songs, is by no means invariable prayer: the most 
noble humanitarian sentiments, of pity, love of one’s fellow men, 
horror of evil, are the emotions which find the most vibrant 
expression in their chords. Franck passionately sings the aspira- 
tion toward an ideal of purity, justice and clarity. Que ta pure 
lumiere, 6 Verite, a jamais chasse de la terre V Obscurite (“May thy 
pure light, O Truth, drive obscurity from earth forever”). To 
these lines, which he himself may have written, the voice rises 
like a flame! Further on the Chorus of the Upright is raised 
three times, rising a tone at each repetition, with an exaltation 
which nothing can dampen: 0 Justice Sternelle! . . . and in this 
invocation we feel the composer’s whole soul aquiver. 

How many examples we might draw from these pages which 
gushed forth from his generous heart! We must refrain, and con- 
tent ourselves with indicating a few fragments. Here, for ex- 
ample, reduced for two staves, we have the angelic response in the 
Second Beatitude: Heureux les misericordieux, parce qu’ils ob- 
tiendront eux-memes misSricorde (“Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy”). 


Allegretto sostenuto 

A j a -mala heu-reux Les mi-ee-ri-cor - di - eux, Pardon - 



reux a ja * mals Lea ml - se - rl - cor - dl - eux , Hen - 
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The Beatitudes is a work whose first result was to unveil a 
man’s lofty conscience for our beholding. At the same time the 
work — a complete organism in itself, as stated — calls upon us to 
witness the creation of a new art! Indeed, the work of Cesar 
Franck at that juncture in musical history announced a conquest 
never to be repudiated. The Beatitudes mark a great step in 
advance, a vanguard progress. There is no need, in order to show 
the real merit of this effort, to summarize again the state of music 
in France in the year 1869, when Berlioz was dying misunderstood 
and alone, and Cesar Franck, no less alone, was so courageously 
beginning his undertaking. In Italy, matters were still worse. In 
Germany, Wagner was putting the final touches to his definitive 
masterpieces, though he had not as yet made them known abroad, 
and in his own country people were only just beginning to under- 
stand them. The innovations of Liszt attracted even less atten- 
tion. Cesar Franck, in fact, owed nothing to either the one or 
the other. He travelled by himself, and his effort was altogether 
individual. His only models were those supplied by an age 
already venerable, that of Bach. These works inspired him from 
the beginning: the First Beatitude contains pages of polyrhythmic 
writing whose point of departure may be found in the works of the 
master of Leipzig, models no French musician had hitherto fol- 
lowed. Then, advancing further in his composition, still newer 
resources spontaneously presented themselves. Franck learned 
to use a chromatic harmony from which Wagner, for his part, had 
also been able to draw great benefits, yet which, with the excep- 
tion of these two, was something unknown at the time to compos- 
ers. Frandk admitted chord successions until then unknown, and 
by this means considerably enlarged harmonic resources. His 
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modulation became richer, his construction monumental. In 
these ways Cesar Franck introduced audacious innovations, 
without, however, showing any desire to destroy the achievement 
of the past; but rather, like all good revolutionaries, seeking to 
erect the edifice of harmony’s new city. He himself in first in- 
stance, and then his disciples, were able later on to draw immense 
advantages from these innovations: thenceforward, thanks to 
him, roads before unknown were opened up to art. 

In the biographical summary with which we began this article, 
we have told under what circumstances Cesar Franck interrupted 
the composition of the Beatitudes. It was at a time of terrible 
crisis for the nation which he had adopted as his own. The in- 
fluence it had upon him was betrayed by an immediate manifes- 
tation whose meaning was not entirely clear to us until lately, 
that is to say until we ourselves had witnessed a cruelly analogous 
situation develop. 

The War of 1870, as we have said, broke out while Cesar 
Franck was in Paris, entirely taken up with the composition of 
his great work. It was necessary for him to interrupt this work, 
share in the preoccupations of the people in whose midst he dwelt 
in the besieged city, become a partner in their anguish. 

One day in November the rumor spread that the army of the 
Loire was about to break through the enemy lines, and that the 
capital would soon be delivered. In the intoxication produced 
by this good news, a newspaper published an “Ode to Paris,” 
whose prose lines in themselves sounded like a hymn of victory: 

Je suis Paris, la reine des cites! . . . 

Le vent d’orage souffle sans pitie, mais je ne m’inclinerai pas. 

Je me suis revetu d’airain et j’ai pousse de grands cris. . . . 

Avant que mon sein se tarisse, et que la faim hideuse m’epuise, 

Vous sentirez mon bras, et vous fuirez au Rhin. 

Je reprendrai mon harpe et je chanterai un long chant de triomphe. . . . 

Le vent d’orage souffle sans pitie; mais j’ai brave bien d’autres tempetes! 

(I am Paris, queen of cities! 

The storm wind blows pitilessly, yet I shall not bend my head. 

I have sheathed myself in steel, and I have uttered great cries. . . . 

Before my breast run dry and hideous famine exhaust me 

You shall feel my arm and will flee to the Rhine. 

I shall take up my harp again and sing a long song of triumph. . . . 

The storm wind blows pitilessly, yet I have braved quite other tempests!) 

This biblical style, these savage cries of hope, at a time when 
all despaired, roused Franck’s enthusiasm, and he at once set 
this prose poem to music. . . . Alas, the illusion was in vain! 
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The victory had not been a decisive one; famished Paris still re- 
mained blockaded, and was soon reduced to the despair of capit- 
ulation. There could no longer be any thought of singing such a 
song in public. This song, Paris, therefore remained unknown, 
at first shut up among the sketches of the composer who later 
inscribed the manuscript to his pupil, Henri Duparc; and a new 
war was needed to bring it to light, toward the beginning of 
1915. 

Now, although a really quite unjustified prejudice exists in 
France with regard to music inspired by patriotic sentiments, it 
is apparent that the music of this “Ode to Paris,” as regards both 
inspiration and form, is on a level with all the rest of Cesar 
Franck’s output. Written by the same hand which penned the 
Beatitudes, it has the same elevation of style. It overflows with 
nobility, with pride, with sincerity, with inner vitality. It shows 
a Franck other than the one known to us, who yields in nothing to 
the one we are accustomed to admire, and completes his physiog- 
nomy by new traits which make it stand out even more clearly. 
The following quotation of the initial theme of the song in 
question will demonstrate that the praise accorded it is not 
excessive: 


Maestoso ma non troppo 



Nor is this all: we will see what a profound repercussion was 
produced in the soul of Cesar Franck by the spectacle of the mis- 
fortunes which had befallen a nation whose land was no more 
than an adopted country for him. After the siege and the capit- 
ulation of Paris, during the development of events no less dis- 
astrous — the uprising of the Commune and its repression — he 
again composed, this time to the verses of the national poet, a 
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song whose title suffices to indicate its meaning : P atria, by Victor 
Hugo. And soon after, apparently neglecting the Beatitudes 
completely, he wrote a work which, as we have said, appears like 
a reduction of the greater one, and holds its place among his most 
perfected pages, the Redemption, completed in 1872. And what 
may have been the determining idea of this conception, which once 
more shows us evil and good at odds? The curse of War! Yes, 
it was War, whose suffering witness he had been, which for 
Cesar Franck’s conscience represented the supreme evil! The 
poem, in such accordance with his feelings that there is no doubt 
but that it inspired him, expresses this in the most emphatic 
manner. The Chorus of the Unrighteous exclaims: 0 guerre, tu 
dechaines. . . . Nous sommes les forts: que les nations regoioent 
nos chaines. . . . Gloire aux cictorieux et malheur aux vaincus! . . . 
(“O War, you loose your rage! . . . We are the stronger: let the 
nations receive our chains. . . . Glory be to the victors and 
woe to the vanquished! . . .”). In order to escape from such 
horrors, the thinker took refuge in the domain of contemplation, 
of prayer, and this shines through his songs like a vision from 
the beyond. 

Thus the shock caused by the catastrophe of 1870 found in 
Cesar Franck a singer as inspired as he was tireless : at the end of 
three years he again returned to it, and we do not exaggerate in 
the least in claiming that in this veritable crisis of the national 
consciousness he discovered the source which thereafter vigor- 
ously fecundated his genius. Yet at the same time he was 
thus passionately expressing his inner feelings, his hand was grow- 
ing more sure and certain, and he was acquiring a definitive 
mastery of the art of writing. From this period of unique elab- 
oration on, not the slightest trace of hesitancy nor incertitude is 
visible in his technique. His conquest was complete: all he now 
needed was to install himself in the domain he had acquired. 

A work which was composed at the same time the last pages 
of the Beatitudes were written testifies to this definitive achieve- 
ment. It was a chamber music composition; for — after having 
given himself up to so many diverse occupations — Cesar Franck 
recalled the point of departure of his career as a composer, his 
Trios of 1840, which, though far from attaining the power and per- 
fection of the Quintet in F minor of 1879, are nevertheless closely 
related to it. 

This Quintet, planned on a vast scale, is the work in which 
his new manner affirms itself with complete decision. It is assur- 
edly one of the most daring tentatives conceived by Cesar Franck. 
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Its music has a character of incomparable breadth, not alone as 
regards its fundamental thought, but from the standpoint of con- 
struction as well. It offers a still more important point for con- 
sideration. We have seen that the Trios of the composer’s youth 
were a tentative essay, it may be an unconscious one, to inaugurate 
the cyclic form. In the Quintet this form is carried to its ex- 
tremest limits. Harmonically, a chromatic scheme liberated from 
all the fetters which had been imposed upon its type by older 
traditions, takes the place of a diatonicism which may be clear 
and simple, yet whose resources are limited. Nevertheless, the 
principle of tonality is in nowise affected. At times we have 
modulations renewed with well-nigh every note, which give the 
ensemble of deductions an indefinable aspect, seemingly leading 
the melopeia into regions where one believes it must continue to 
stray: and then, quite unexpectedly, a cadence naturally intro- 
duced brings back the musical discourse in a spontaneous manner 
to its point of departure. 

An example drawn from the exposition of the Quintet will 
make the actual meaning of this new art more understandable. 
The leading motive (the one which, reappearing in divers forms 
throughout the work, gives it its cyclic character), has a harsh- 
ness which is communicated to the work in its entirety and gives 
it a sombre character, at once concentrated and impetuous. With 
obstinate frequency it touches the most sensitive degrees of the 
scale, and forces them to undergo sorrowful alterations. 



Again it becomes agitated, and then calm; dropping back 
as though fatigued and resigned, only to resurge and burst forth in 
all its energy; or else it lashes itself in untiring progressions, break- 
ing them into fragments. 
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These tonal deductions, when they were heard for the first 
time, seemed to betray an unsuspected daring. All feeling for 
tonality would seem to have been lost did not the perfect fifth, the 
fundamental harmony, maintain its support without interruption, 
however shifting. Just as the theme ceaselessly reappears, inter- 
vening among the developments in which it is least expected, the 
same perfect chord, principle of all music, always ends by obtrud- 
ing its weight to put an end to suspensions whose resolution, at 
times, we no longer expect. Hence this seeming polymorphism 
is brought back to unity, and that is one of the essential char- 
acteristics of Cesar Franck’s musical idiom: he greatly enriched 
harmony by lending it diversity; but at the same time, he re- 
spected the fundamental principles. 

V 

Henceforth all that Cesar Franck need do is to write: his re- 
sources are inexhaustible. Nor is there any need of studying 
one by one the works of his last period of production, his chief one, 
when his achievements were accomplished with the serenity of the 
artist who has become sure of himself. These works, from the 
moment of their appearance, take on a classical character. It 
would not suffice to analyze them, or to content ourselves with 
drawing out their themes for consideration: they must be known 
integrally. 

In truth there are no longer any discoveries to be made with 
regard to them, for the whole world has heard them. What Cesar 
Franck wrote during the last ten years of his life has made its way 
throughout the entire musical universe, on a level with the finest 
masterpieces of the masters who preceded him, and those who were 
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his contemporaries. Alas, why should a fatal accident have in- 
terrupted him when he still had so much to say to us? For it 
would seem that just then his inspiration had become boundless, 
and his last works, written when he was sixty-eight years of age, 
show not the slightest trace of fatigue. It was because the well- 
spring of his genius had not been exhausted, as in the case of so 
many others, by the exertions of his youth. As we have seen, he 
began his active career, in the real sense of the word, when he was 
fifty: thus he had been able to preserve the freshness of the years 
which had slipped by, and had accumulated reserves. 

With the exception of his essays in dramatic music, which 
have not been his happiest, his definitive and ultimate production 
was almost exclusively confined to absolute music. Although, 
owing to his duties as an organist, he was always attached to the 
church, he definitely gave up the cultivation of religious music: 
his Beatitudes, his Redemption, are lyric works, whose religious 
quality, incidentally, might bear discussion. They belong to a 
precedent period, and one which the composer does not seek to 
revive. He even gave himself up to decidedly worldly labors, 
such as the composition of his operas, in which he was really 
passionately interested, and whose lack of success might well, 
some day, be followed by a reversal of opinion. 

But the grand forms of instrumental music were those which 
most imperiously imposed themselves on his attention. It was, 
as we have said, during this last stage of his life that Cesar 
Franck constructed the Symphonie in D minor, that masterpiece 
of sonorous architecture, that keystone of the cyclic form; the 
String Quartet, whose serenity of inspiration contrasts with the 
unquiet agitation of the preceding Quintet, and which from the 
point of view of form has burgeoned out and taken on a hitherto 
unsuspected amplitude. Then there is the Sonata for violin and 
piano which, in the midst of these austere and grandiose works, 
seems like a springtide smile; Psyche, a true orchestral symphony, 
but one in some sort freed, refined, sublimated, an admirable ex- 
ample of what pure music may achieve when it is able to disengage 
itself from the bonds which chain it to terrestrial realities. What 
this music expresses is an aspiration toward regions of the ideal, 
aloof, inaccessible to the common herd, and toward which it is well 
for us to feel that we are drawn together with the Master who leads 
us thither. 

Shall we continue to mention titles? Every piano virtuoso 
includes the Variations sympkoniques, the Djinns, the Prelude, 
Chorale et Fugue, the last-named worthy of Bach, in his repertoire 
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of Bach, who, if he could have survived for a century and a half 
while conserving his own genius, would have profited by the accu- 
mulated resources of modern art. Singers whose voices are not 
mere organs of power, will find treasures of expression and of 
grace in the melodies and choruses which Franck has written for 
them: La Procession , on verses by the Breton, Auguste Brizeux; 
songs to poems by Alphonse Daudet, Victor Hugo, Andre Theuriet, 
Sully-Prud’homme, Mme. Desbordes-Valmore, as well as a 
melodious Panis angelicus which has become popular. Finally, 
this multiple and inexhaustible ensemble is worthily crowned by 
the three Chorals for organ, which lend their supreme radiance to 
a sheaf of musical works replete with sincerity, beauty and light. 

VI 

Like the other great heroes of Art, Cesar Franck has continued 
to live in his works. He has, in addition, left behind him a loyal 
artistic progeny who have prided themselves upon being his dis- 
ciples and preserving his tradition. These, too, are the children 
of his genius; several among them are the glory of more recent 
French music, and we must look on them as forming part of 
Franck himself. 

As to his productions, their prestige has only increased during 
the thirty-two years which have passed since his death. Having 
endured the test of time without having suffered any diminution 
of the qualities which were their merit when first written, they 
have, at times — as sometimes happens in the case of master- 
works — taken on a new meaning, one which their composer him- 
self did not dream of attaching to them. 

I cannot forget the impression produced by some of them 
during the late War. Vulgar distractions were not what we 
needed when, in the midst of anguish, we sought that calmness, 
that relaxation of tensity at a source where it is never sought in 
vain, in music! Beethoven, beyond attack, intangible, ever 
yielded it to us in generous measure. However, together with this 
sublime and universal master, who towered above the struggle, we 
loved to hear the voices of our own national masters, and to temper 
our spirit in their atmosphere. And there were two among them, 
contact with whose harmonies was above all beneficial: Berlioz 
and Cesar Franck. The consolation they gave us was the purest: 
their encouragement the most heartening. On many concert 
programmes their names and their works were united: the Enfant 
du Christ alternated with the Redemption; the chants from the 
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Beatitudes with the Te Deum and the Requiem. What a profound 
impression was made by the Redemption, echo of another war! 
Never did the tones of this fine work ring forth more clearly than 
at that time. Shrouded in veils of white, an artist in a deep and 
serious voice recited verses which — not remarkable in themselves, 
perhaps — were supremely true in their application, invoking the 
men of thought and, not finding consolation in their words, 
falling back upon the actualities of the hour, and seeing only empty 
hearths and open tombs! ... To these visions of despair con- 
solatory voices replied, the angelic choir bringing the word of hope 
and of faith. How salutary and comforting an emotion! 

Yet this consolation afforded was not immediately due to the 
idea it awakened: it was necessary for it to be translated into 
accents worthy of their object. And for this Franck’s music 
made ample provision. Is there any higher mission for the artist 
than that of drawing out man’s suffering soul and reanimating it? 
But, in order to do so worthily, he must give up all idea of indulg- 
ing himself in vulgar exteriorizations; he must be able to rise, to 
ascend continually, to dominate from aloft, in such wise as to 
carry the listener who aspires to follow him to his own upper 
heights. This flight of soul Cesar Franck possessed. He took it, 
apparently, without effort, yet with the double power of convic- 
tion and of genius. In his case, the man was on a parity with the 
artist. He was at once a Platonic philosopher and an admirable 
musician. Is it possible to imagine a being more completely 
formed and perfected, to vision the realization of a more magnif- 
icent specimen of humanity? 


( Translated by Frederick H. Martens ) 



BREATHING AND COMMON-SENSE 

By HARRY COLIN THORPE 


‘'The battle of the breathers has raged from 
continent to continent . . — D „ Ffrangcon-Davies. 

U NLESS it be the doctrine of “registers” or the theory of 
“tone-placement,” no item of vocal technic has caused 
more argument and discussion than has the matter of 
breathing. Despite this fact, however, there seem to be few 
points upon which the majority of those interested can agree. New 
breathing “methods” spring up by magic and, be they never so 
fantastic, followers are always to be found. Opinions on the sub- 
ject are numerous and varied, so that it is difficult to draw lines of 
demarcation. Nor does a perusal of the literature of the subject 
tend to simplify matters. By the time one has grasped the sig- 
nificance and understood the application of Dr. Frank Miller’s 
“breath-clutch,” Madame Bell-Ranske’s “nerve-breathing,” E. 
J. Myer’s formula “lift, expand, and let go,” Lilli Lehmann’s 
system of forcing the breath against the chest, Ffrangcon-Davies’ 
“constitutional” breathing and several dozens of other “methods,” 
he will have a slight idea of the courage required in tackling such 
a problem. 

In view of the chaotic condition of opinion on the matter 
it would appear wise to disentangle ourselves from the meshes of 
superstition (almost) and mysticism spread for us by the breath- 
ing specialists, and address ourselves to the task of getting a 
common-sensible conception of the principles involved. What 
students need most of all is clear understanding of the breathing 
processes, and a knowledge of their management for artistic pur- 
poses. Let us begin by noting that in breathing (for whatever 
purpose) one has at his command only three processes: 

1. Inspiration. 

2. Retention. 

3. Expiration. 

Or, in a word, he can take in air, he can hold it and he can let it 
out again — and yet, to many, breathing is a mystery! To com- 
mon-sense it should be obvious that in the preceding sentence 
we have clearly outlined the course of our inquiry, and that the 
problem of how a singer should breathe resolves itself into three 
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questions: First, How can I secure complete inflation of the 
lungs with the least possible effort; secondly, How can I retain 
the inhaled air with the least possible effort; and last. How can I 
control the outlet of the air with the least possible effort. The 
problem is simply one of efficiency, namely, to discover what is the 
quickest, easiest and best method of inspiration, retention and 
controlled expiration. 

In our study of inspiration we shall do well to counsel with 
Nature and learn the means which she has supplied for purposes of 
in-breathing. We all know that our air reservoir is the lungs, which 
are enclosed in the chest, the latter being in reality a bony, cone- 
shaped cage having an elastic floor called the diaphragm. The 
lungs conform to their container (approximately) and, therefore, 
may also be considered in conical shape. The upper part of the 
rib-cage is practically rigid, as the ribs are attached to breast- 
and back-bones; the lower part, however, is more elastic, as the 
lowermost ribs are not attached to the breast-bone in front but 
are joined to each other (the floating ribs). This describes the 
machinery of inspiration briefly and as accurately as is necessary 
for our purpose. 

The expansion of the lungs, and their consequent inflation, 
results from the enlargement of their container, and knowing what 
we do regarding its structure, we do not wonder that the centre of 
activity in breathing is the lower trunk. Nature is efficient, and 
any attempt to expand unduly the comparatively rigid upper 
chest would be unnatural. Following the line of least resistance. 
Nature would have us make room for the incoming air at the 
lower part of our bellows. At that point expansion can take 
place in all directions: the diaphragm depresses, and front, sides 
and back all do their part. In connection with the diaphragm we 
should note this point: since it rests upon the abdominal viscera, 
inhaling will be aided if these organs make way for the descent of 
the diaphragm. 

In addition to Nature’s testimony regarding the importance 
of the lower trunk in breathing, it is well to consult the evidence 
offered by Experience. All teachers and students know the im- 
mense importance of freedom in the speech mechanism, for inter- 
ference is one of the most common obstacles to good voice use. 
Now, in a good many cases, this condition is wholly due to high 
breathing — any method of respiration which centres the effort 
too high on the chest. This stiffness or undue tension of chest 
muscles then causes a sympathetic or induced rigidity of the 
speech parts. Therefore, it should be our endeavor to keep the 
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breathing effort as far away from the throat as is possible, without, 
of course, violating any other fundamental law of breath. 

Keeping in mind these facts of form and function, let us 
inquire regarding the solution of the breather’s first problem: a 
complete inflation of the lungs at the least expense. And remem- 
ber, there is a difference between a complete inflation and a gorged 
condition! First of all, we must realize that a certain pose of 
figure makes for freedom in respiration, and we must seek a 
mean between the sagging carriage of the average man and the 
rigidity of military posture. Feet comfortably separated, weight 
so balanced as to make easy its transfer to either or both supports, 
shoulders back without stiffness, head alert upon a firmly- 
flexible neck — this is efficiency and art in one. Now we are in a 
position to inspire — in both senses! 

Here let us state that our ultimate aim (in inhalation and all 
respiration) is what Ffrangcon-Davies calls “constitutional” 
breathing, as opposed to local breathing; or in other words, the 
use of all resources instead of a part of them. I say that is our 
aim ; but, in most cases, it is not attained without some special 
discipline for the lower trunk, designed to strengthen and bring 
under our control muscles weakened by long disuse. The first 
step is learning to relax the abdominal wall, allowing the descent 
of the inclosed viscera (not forcing them down), followed by the 
diaphragm; to this will soon be added a slight expansion at the 
front. 

It is of foremost import that one recognize the difference 
between the eery slight abdominal distension noticeable in correct 
inhalation, and the forced, unnatural downward pressure upon 
the abdomen which is absolutely wrong and which may cause 
internal injury. The amount of air one can inhale this way will 
not be great at first, but one must persevere and not yield to the 
feeling that the upper chest must be violently expanded. In 
some cases it is necessary for the pupil to recline on his back 
before he can experience the lower trunk breathing. Working 
gently, doing no violence to himself, and keeping free from mental 
tenseness, one will gradually develop a powerful, bellows-like 
action at the lower trunk, bringing into play diaphragm, front, 
sides, and even back. When this stage has been reached the 
student may call into action the entire trunk, and begin the 
practice of “constitutional” breathing, never forgetting, how- 
ever, that the lower trunk is the centre of action and must always 
bear the brunt of breathing and breath control. A sense of 
freedom, ease and power, absence of strain at any point and 
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non-appearance of chest or shoulder heaving are indications of 
right effort. 

A complete inflation of the lungs, then, involves many things, 
beginning with the correct pose of the figure. We next proceed 
to a training of our respiratory centre, the lower trunk, reclaiming 
processes of which the artificial habits of our civilized life have 
deprived us. This type of breathing grows eventually into a 
general activity of the entire trunk, characterized by distribution 
of effort and aptly called “constitutional” breathing. This is our 
final aim, attained by diligent practice and guided by certain 
indications of right and wrong action. Thus do we secure a 
complete inflation at the smallest possible cost. 

Before passing to the next division of our subject there is 
one other item in connection with inspiration which can by no 
means be neglected. While singing, one will not inhale efficiently 
if he ignores what may be called the automatic recoil of our bel- 
lows. As one sings, the body slowly contracts or collapses, and 
if the tone or phrase be of long duration the condition will be very 
marked. All I mean here, is that as one uses his breath the body 
cannot help decreasing in size, a self-evident fact. This com- 
pression creates a strong tendency to expand, and if at the end 
of the phrase the singer relaxes the body, there will be a consid- 
erable dilation of the trunk without the slightest conscious effort. 
This reaction is the recoil referred to above, and it is evident that 
the singer who utilizes this force effects the saving of a consid- 
erable amount of energy. 

Having secured a complete inflation of the lungs, the next 
point to be considered is how to retain our air-supply until needed. 
Do not misunderstand me. It is not necessary to hold the breath 
for several seconds each time before singing; very often the period 
of suspended respiration is only an instant. We should know, 
however, the process of retaining the breath in order to avoid 
mistakes. Different writers have often compared the lung action 
to that of a pair of hand-bellows, and because of its clarity I shall 
adopt the same figure. W T hen the handles of the bellows are 
separated the air rushes in, and if the same degree of separation 
be maintained, the air remains in the bellows. So in our case, 
when the body is expanded, if we maintain that position, the 
breath will be retained. The tendency with the beginner is to 
hold the breath by closing the throat, which is, of course, absolutely 
wrong. The bodily condition which will keep the inhaled air 
with the slightest effort, is one which results from the equalization 
of the two respiratory forces. In other words, when the force 
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exerted by the in-breathing muscles is exactly balanced by an 
equal force exercised by the out-breathing muscles, we have 
equilibrium of our bellows, the same degree of expansion is 
maintained and the breath does not escape. When one inhales 
correctly and then retains the air for an instant by the method 
described, he is conscious of a bodily buoyancy and sense of con- 
trolled energy which beget confidence and assurance. 

It is only fair to say that very often at the moment when 
inspiration stops, and we hold the breath (or begin expiration), 
one is apt to harden and set the body walls in undue effort. While 
this produces a false sense of “control” due to the extreme 
muscular contraction, it is an excess to be shunned. At the start, 
of course, we are almost bound to waste some energy, but our 
study should be constantly to seek a perfect balance of the two 
forces mentioned. This is the absolutely normal effort; more or 
less will mar our performance and be a hindrance. 

I have arrived at the third and last division of our problem; 
having breathed-in and balanced an instant, we must now control 
the exit of the breath while singing. Broadly speaking, breath 
multiplied by vocal cords equals voice, and since the vocal cords 
are not subject to our direct control, it follows that the manage- 
ment of the other factor, the breath, is of extraordinary impor- 
tance. The steadiness of the tone, the power and range of 
voice, evenness of scale, noble and expansive diction — all these 
depend largely upon correct management of the breath while 
singing — expiration . 

The control of the breath while singing depends upon two 
things: body-control and control of the speech mechanism; 
matters which will be considered in the order named. From what 
already has been said regarding the human bellows, it should 
be fairly clear that, primarily, breath-control is a matter of body- 
control. Bodily contraction means crushing out the breath; 
bodily expansion, drawing it in. Therefore, the regulation of the 
breath necessitates absolute body-control: the ability to accelerate 
or retard at will the collapse of the body during vocalization. 

E. J. Myer, in his interesting works on the voice, often refers 
to the two forces “pressure and resistance,” by which I understand 
him to mean the contractile and expansive forces of the body. 
As Mr. Myer says, one is usually stronger in driving or motor 
force than in controlling or resisting force; or, in other words, 
those muscles which collapse or contract our bellows are stronger 
than those which expand or dilate our bellows. Hence, the 
singer by exercise must strengthen his expansive muscles until 
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they can balance the force exerted by the opposing muscle groups. 
It is because of this inequality that one’s first efforts at breath 
control are often somewhat of a struggle, and a sense of fatigue 
about the waist is experienced. If one feels some soreness in the 
region of the lower trunk after his attempts to control the body, 
it should cause no alarm, as unusual demands upon any muscle 
usually cause slight stiffness for a short time. 

Sustaining a tone or phrase requires the expenditure of 
breath. Such a statement seems absurdly obvious, yet a young 
lady once assured the writer that her teacher commanded her to 
allow no collapse of the bellows while she sang! Either the pupil 
misunderstood her teacher or the latter misunderstood breathing ! 
We cannot eat our cake and have it, too. The truth of the matter 
is that, as we sing, a constant pressure of the air must be main- 
tained, except at those moments when we change the power 
of voice. This maintenance of pressure is accomplished by 
means which have already been described, the expansive forces 
counterpoising those of contraction, thereby regulating the breath 
pressure and, in degree, the exit of the air. 

At this point some mention should be made of breathing 
gymnastics, and the question at once suggests itself, “Is it possible 
to gain adequate control of the breath for singing by means of 
gymnastics alone — that is, without producing sound?” In some 
quarters we are urged that this is possible, but the proofs must be 
forthcoming before one can believe such an assertion. Others 
would have us ignore the breath entirely or “just breathe natur- 
ally” ! ! (The latter injunction is so easily [ ?] obeyed.) These 
two schools of opinion regarding breath control, represent pretty 
well the extremes of theory regarding voice-production and con- 
trol in general. One faction looks upon voice as the result of 
physical causes and subject to physical or muscular control. 
This group would have us produce the voice by conscious adjust- 
ment of the mechanism and control it by conscious muscular 
effort. The other faction contends that, while the instrument 
of voice is physical, the cause and control of voice are mental. 
The argument is that a clear mental conception of the desired 
effect, plus the command of will to produce that effect, will coor- 
dinate and control the physical mechanism, resulting ultimately 
in the realization of the tone-image. Upon reflection, it seems 
that the verdict of common-sense upon both theories would be, 
“Correct, but incomplete.” For, while it is apparent that pose 
of the figure, correct inhalation and right bodily conditions can 
be the result of direct, conscious effort, anyone who has ever 
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tried to sing knows that for the subtler and more delicate processes 
of voice control we have to invoke the aid of that influence which 
the mental image exercises upon the mechanism. 

To return to the subject of breathing gymnastics: any 
physical exercises which serve to strengthen the muscles of respira- 
tion, develop the physique or establish a more complete control 
of the breathing processes, are valuable, and without doubt, a 
student who uses such gymnastics will, other things being equal, 
progress more rapidly than one who does not. After having 
agonized over different theories of breath control ranging from 
the complete neglect of bodily conditions to the most rigid 
muscular contraction, the writer believes it impossible to control 
breath by muscle alone — the mind and sense of hearing are 
indispensable. 

I now return for a brief consideration of what Louis Arthur 
Russell, in his sensible book, “The Commonplaces of Vocal Art,” 
calls the “expansive resistance.” The science of physics teaches 
that an increase in the power of a vocal tone always demands an 
increase of breath-pressure. For instance, when a tone is “swelled,” 
an increase of breath-pressure results in a wider swing of the cords, 
while at the same time the resonance spaces expand. Now, 
although it is true that this increase of breath-pressure results 
from greater activity of the contractile force, it is also a fact 
that without government or regulation, this force, falling upon 
the vocal cords and pitch mechanism, would cause a rigid con- 
dition, altogether preventing the production of a sound or at best 
resulting in a strangled, raucous shout. It is for this reason 
that we must, by expansion, resist the contractile force and so 
exercise complete control of the air pressure upon the vocal cords. 
This is simply a restatement of the fact that a balance of the respir- 
atory forces must be maintained. In addition to this result of 
“expansive resistance,” we should also note that the resonator, 
by reflex action, responds to the thought and action and expands, 
thus doing its part toward the crescendo. 

In yet another way are we concerned with this matter of 
expansive resistance. Most students experience more or less 
difficulty in producing the higher tones. While this may be 
due to several causes, there is no doubt in my mind that the chief 
trouble is wrong body-management. As we ascend the scale 
the expiratory muscles compress the breath, producing greater 
pressure and, unless balanced, disturb the poise of the larynx 
and induce rigid conditions of the throat in general. Hence, 
we see the need for the counter-poising force of the expansive 
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resistance, preventing undue pressure on the cords and at the 
same time maintaining open, expanded conditions of the throat 
and other air passages. 

It is possible to fail in breath control, however, even when 
the bodily condition and action are nearly perfect, if the action 
of the speech mechanism is faulty. By speech mechanism, I 
mean the vocal cords, pitch apparatus, palate, tongue and so on. 
For example, if the vocal cords allow the breath to escape as 
air, or if they obstinately stiffen and refuse right of way to a 
normal current of breath, we shall have, in the first case, a diluted, 
hollow tone, and in the second, a pinched, bleating specimen. 
A satisfactory return for our expenditure of breath is possible 
only when a normal tension of the vocal cords is secured by means 
of correct attack. The right initiation of a tone has aptly been 
called the “normal explosion of the vowel.” To reduce this 
matter of attack to writing is manifestly an impossibility, but 
if one speaks the sound “ah” on a medium pitch, with ease and 
spontaneity, studies the action and then begins the singing sound 
in the same manner, he is apt to get a fairly clear idea of what is 
meant. This attack, if made correctly, will prevent any escape 
of breath, at the cords , and help to coordinate all parts of the 
mechanism. 

Another matter which, although often ignored, is very 
important in its relation to breathing, is that of enunciation. It 
is possible to waste a large amount of breath by either prolonging 
consonants unduly or emphasizing them too much. Many of 
the consonants are merely breath explosions; take, for instance, 
“p,” “t” and “k.” It is immediately obvious that unless such 
sounds are made quickly and without violence, there will be 
much waste of motive power. The problem here is to preserve 
absolute clarity of diction and yet avoid the tendency to prolong 
or accent these non-vocal elements of speech. This end can be 
attained only by the exercise of patient perseverance in conjunc- 
tion with a keen discrimination. 

By way of summary, I recount briefly the items touched upon, 
the first one having been bodily pose. An easy mobile poise of 
body, including a buoyant condition of the trunk, is not only 
good to look upon but materially facilitates all respiration and 
makes for economy of effort. A study of our equipment con- 
vinces us that the region of the lower trunk is the centre of breath- 
ing and breath-control, but that no one locality should bear the 
whole of the muscular effort. We should strive to attain a con- 
stitutional method of breathing, for both in- and exhalation, aiming 
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at normal effort and shunning any heaving of shoulders. During 
a series of tones or phrases we should make use of the reaction 
of our bellows which we have called the automatic recoil, in order 
to secure an inflation with the least effort. Just preceding the 
attack of tone or phrase, there must obtain a condition of equilib- 
rium which is not disturbed as the sound is heard. The body 
must not collapse with the attack. As the breath is used the 
bellows will gradually contract, always subject to control by 
means of our “expansive resistance.” This factor was seen to 
be vital, too, in producing the higher tones and in the swelling 
and diminishing of a tone. Breathing exercises alone are not 
sufficient for gaining mastery of respiration, but are valuable in 
conjunction with proper vocal discipline. In closing, the impor- 
tance of securing the proper cord-tension by right attack and the 
value of moderation in forming consonants, were clearly seen. 
Such, briefly noted, are the dictates of common-sense with regard 
to the singer’s breathing. 



MONTE CARLO : OPERA DE LUXE 


By GEORGE CECIL 

A S a rule, an impresario runs opera for the express purpose 
of making all the money he can. Even enthusiasts and 
patriots are not entirely actuated by philanthropic motives, 
while those who are by way of putting the cause of music before 
earthly considerations also have an eye to the main chance. 
But the Monte Carlo operatic powers-that-be, beyond looking 
to the luxurious representations which they offer their opulent 
patrons during a short — and preeminently brilliant — Spring 
season, to attract plutocrats to the theatrical-looking princi- 
pality, and thus to advertise it, scarcely anticipate making a 
profit. They avail themselves of the finest talent that billets 
de banque and diplomatic cajolery can procure; the costumes 
enchant the eye and ravish the senses; and the singers pass the 
weary hours in rehearsing till they are ready to drop from sheer 
exhaustion. In short, neither trouble nor capital are spared to 
make the ensemble as near perfection as is possible in an age 
when the art of singing, alack-a-day, is rapidly becoming a van- 
ishing one. Elsewhere the unimportant parts too often are 
alloted to duffers, or to unhappy performers who have lost their 
voices. In the smaller Italian theatres, for example, the “handy 
man” type of person undertakes them; during the waits stal- 
wart Umberto and wiry Ernesto shift the scenery, to become the 
roles of Remendado and Dancairo, respectively, the moment 
the curtain rises. In England the minor parts sometimes are 
cast in a strangely haphazard fashion, while the German second 
tenor generally is more vociferous than vocal. At Monte Carlo 
such things are impossible. 

As to the scenery, it is the last word in scenic art and good 
taste. The designers, the painters, and all employed upon its 
preparation, are as capable as they are enthusiastic. Every- 
thing, down to the minutest detail, is a source of satisfaction. 

Inflated Fees 

An instance of the unequalled prodigality of the management 
is also furnished by the composition of the repertoire. In addi- 
tion to containing works necessitating an exceedingly heavy and 
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exceptionally expensive setting, it is embellished by operas calling 
for the services of performers who, being well aware that they 
are highly acceptable to the Monaco public, ask for a single 
appearance a fee which probably is treble the sum they would 
receive under ordinary circumstances. Indeed, the tenor who, 
in Paris, thinks himself passing rich with a monthly income of, 
say, five to ten thousand francs, demands — and obtains — a few 
extra thousands, while the prima donna , whose market value is 
five hundred francs a night, may double the amount. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that good voices, like any market- 
able commodity, enrich others besides those who actually pay 
the piper, and that the fee, less the deducted commission, may 
become “small by degrees and beautifully less.” To quote 
chapter and verse, an admirable young lyric soprano, who was 
singing Rosina at Nice, pined to be heard in the part at Monte 
Carlo. Securing an introduction to an important personage 
in the operatic world of the Cote d’Azur , she modestly voiced 
her wishes. “By all means,” was the reassuring answer. “I 
have heard you at Nice, and there is no reason why you should 
not sing the role here, if you will be content with a thousand francs 
for the performance.” 

The artist’s heart beat high, almost to cease beating a minute 
later. For the benevolent intermediary added: “Your thousand 
franc cheque will be handed to you; five hundred francs you 
will give me.” Thus do exalted Art and base Commercialism 
walk ever hand in hand. . . 


A Distinction 

Monte Carlo, in the early Spring, despite its card-board-like 
scenery, general air of artificiality, and unsavoury-looking habi- 
tues, is a pleasant enough place in which to spend a few weeks. 
Besides, to have sung there confers much distinction on the 
artists, especially on those who are struggling for recognition. . . . 
“What? Not good enough for your Covent Garden? I would 
have you know, Monsieur le Directeur, that I sang six perform- 
ances at Monte Carlo last year, and that I am reengaged for 
next season. . . .” That is how an indignant singer asserted him- 
self when applying for a London engagement. He did not men- 
tion the trifling fact that the appearances in question were con- 
fined to such minor characters as the fugitive from justice in 
“La Tosca,” Fiorello in “II Barbiere” and II Dottore in “La 
Traviata.” His repertoire , he proudly explained, included the 
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more important roles of Scarpia, Figaro, and Germont. Less 
adventurous performers avail themselves of proper credentials, 
such as copies of programmes and favourable press-cuttings, 
hoping to dazzle the management with them. They have been 
known to succeed in the attempt. 

Although the lustre of Covent Garden is now sadly dimmed, 
in pre-war days several of its leading lights had little difficulty 
in securing a Monte Carlo engagement. Covent Garden in the 
Summer, the New York Metropolitan in the Winter, and Monte 
Carlo in the Spring — such was the money-making round. These 
fortunate people simply went from one exclusive opera house to 
another. 


Past and Present Glories 

For several decades the finest artists have given notable 
performances at the ornate little theatre with its unique setting. 
Van Dyck (who, by the way, once was a journalist in Paris) sang 
in the “Ring,” doing much to redeem its dullness; and Litvinne, 
famous as Isolde, Aida and Gioconda, was engaged for a number 
of seasons. Chaliapine, a singer who stood absolutely alone, 
had a wonderful success in Boito’s very unequal “Mefistofele,” 
his remarkable art investing the name-part with a degree of 
interest achieved by no other interpretant. As the picturesque 
and pathetic hero of Massenet’s “Don Quichotte,” Chaliapine 
had every musical visitor to the Principality at his feet, the sin- 
cerity of his singing of the “Priere,” and in the scenes with Dul- 
cinea, being extraordinarily effective. Indeed, when it was 
announced that the unequalled Russian basse chantante had 
turned Bolshevist, or been murdered, all Monte Carlo mourned 
his deviation from the path of duty, or his demise, as the case 
might be. The enduring fame of Renaud, a baritone whose like 
has yet to be found amongst French baritones, is associated 
with Monte Carlo, for he has sung there year after year. This 
unique artist’s Philosophe in Massenet’s charming little opera, 
“Cherubin,” was remarkable for perfection of detail, while 
his Scarpia, from every point of view, was as near the ideal as 
mortal singer is likely to get. Titta Ruffo, Melba, Calve 
(equally impressive in such widely different characters as Carmen 
and Ophelie), have sung there, while a like honour was bestowed 
upon McCormack not long ago. Franz has repeated at Monte 
Carlo his Parisian triumphs, the eminent tenor’s robust and 
admirably controlled voice, no less than his thorough insight 
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into every role he undertakes, having gained for him the enco- 
miums of all whose good opinion is worth having. Battistini, 
too, has appeared there, and to the delight of those who recognize 
in him one of the few remaining exponents of the true bel canto. 
“27 art de Battistini ,” declares the connoisseur, (< nous rappelle 
les grands barytons italiens du passe. Qu’il nous chante chaque 
saison !” 

Briefly, the TheMre de l’Opera, Monte Carlo, which enjoys 
the patronage of His Highness the Prince of Monaco, has been — 
and still is — the happy hunting-ground of almost every distin- 
guished singer adorning the lyric stage. 

An Assorted Repertoire 

To a certain extent, the management rides for a fall, in that 
it puts on new operas which, the least experienced person could 
tell it, cannot possibly prove attractive. Year after year se- 
lected novelties, not one of which is accorded more than the regu- 
lation number of performances, are lavishly produced with the 
most expensive artists available, and — unless a marvel happens — 
the policy, in all probability, will be continued till Doomsday. 
Happily, standard works of proved worth also figure in the 
scheme. Every season one is pretty certain to find the effer- 
vescent “Barbiere,” always a favourite with the French, holding 
a prominent place in the list; and Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” a work 
which, though it has long been relegated by other managements 
to the dishonoured limbo of oblivion, is acclaimed by the cosmo- 
politan crowd which foregathers by the Cote d'Azur from the 
most distant quarters of the habitable globe. “La Gioconda,” a 
fine, fruity, lurid opera, which, for some unaccountable reason, 
does not find favour with captious Londoners, also has become a 
hardy annual. The much-loved Massenet’s music is, of course, 
firmly fixed in the affections of the habitues and if the efforts of 
younger rivals fail to shake his popularity, it is not for want of 
opportunity, since even the least distinguished of these people 
are afforded every opportunity. Everything is done to give any 
new work a good send off. Even de Lara’s “Messaline” was 
produced there with a grand flourish of trumpets, subsequently 
being tried elsewhere “in France.” It did not, however, capture 
the taste of the public, the score being voted uninteresting. The 
work was also accorded a few performances at Covent Garden, 
where it met with the same fate. The production was marked 
by the squabbles of two reputed critics, who nearly came to blows 
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over the plot, one smug fellow declaring that the story was a 
lubricous one, and the other stubbornly asserting that “Don 
Giovanni” unfolded an infinitely more immoral tale. The trifling 
affair may have resulted in the sale of a few tickets, but “Messa- 
line” soon went the way of similar things. 

Meanwhile, various modern composers have been accorded 
a hearing at Monte Carlo, amongst them being Wolf-Ferrari, 
whose “II Segreto di Susanna” lately had a success, and Giordano, 
whose “Andre Chenier” was tried at the same time, and with 
fairly gratifying results. The fact, however, remains that the 
old operas often are preferred to the newer ones. 

Caruso’s Chance 

It was at Monte Carlo, about twenty years ago, that Caruso 
got his first great chance. Although he had made a prodigious 
furore in South America, and in his native land, where there is 
little but honour and glory to be gained, it was not till the pre- 
fervid correspondents of the New York, Chicago, London, Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna papers reported his prowess that the Covent 
Garden Syndicate and the Metropolitan management took him 
into account. It does not, however, always follow that those 
who warble their way into the hearts of the Monte Carlo critics, 
both professional and amateur, are equally fortunate in capti- 
vating an American or English audience, or, for that matter, 
the good opinion of English critics. One of the most successful 
of modern baritones sang at Covent Garden, at a fee which left 
his infuriated competitors green with envy, to receive but compar- 
atively scant applause; and when Caruso, during his memorable 
tour through England, gave the mellifluous “O Paradiso” with 
all the beauty of voice and art of which he was capable, a pro- 
vincial paper (blissfully unaware that the song is devoid of colo- 
ratura passages) bitterly complained that the eminent tenor’s 
“scales were faulty,” that his “ bel canto was most disappointing.” 
Under the circumstances it is lucky that Monte Carlo holds out 
such (literally) golden prospects to singers of Caruso’s calibre 
and reputation. The Riviera journals, it may be noted, foretold 
an enviable career for Caruso, while, for some years past, their 
music critics frequently have displayed a knowledge of singing 
which is as rare as it is refreshing. English papers, on the other 
hand, are less well served by their local correspondents, scarcely 
any of whom know anything about music, or about anything 
else that is really worth attention. “He (or she) scored heavily” 
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is the foolish phrase in which they most delight; and it used im- 
partially in describing the performance of a distinguished singer, 
a graceful dancer, a crack pigeon-shot, or a fortunate punter, 
the toilette of an alluring demi-mondaine, or the service of an 
adroit tennis-player. And for this they are rewarded with 
cheques. How true the saying: “ ’Tis better to be born lucky 

than rich.” . . . 

The correspondents who supply the Paris papers with mu- 
sical news from Monte Carlo write sense, some of them display- 
ing a gratifying degree of musical erudition. But the Paris 
papers being small, space naturally is restricted, and the criti- 
cism of a performance usually is limited to several disappoint- 
ing lines. Politics and other dull matters monopolize column 
upon column; opera is even less than a secondary consideration. 

Gilding Galore! 

The tiny theatre by the shores of the Reckitts-blue Medi- 
terranean spells the last word in decorative luxury. It is in- 
deed a bijou house, smaller than the smallest of our places of 
operatic entertainment; but upon the four walls one finds more 
gilding than in any twenty other theatres put together. The Royal 
box, in which the Prince and his guests occasionally sit in state, 
positively gleams with gold leaf; each of the fauteuils is orna- 
mented in the same lavish manner; and upon the ceiling there 
figures the eternal feminine more than lightly clad, ideally beauti- 
ful, and portrayed in every conceivable posture. Between the 
salle in which the performances take place and the “rooms” 
(wherein fortunes are made but rarely and lost nearly every 
week) is the atrium, a finely proportioned marble-pillared hall, 
which is thronged during the entr'actes by “all sorts and con- 
ditions” of more or less well turned-out men, accompanied by 
seductive goddesses mostly “of the occasion.” Here one may 
meet half the celebrities in Europe rubbing shoulders with stray 
princelings, occasional Hungarian magyars (of Australian-Jewish 
birth) and financial magnates from Brazil. Semi-civilized rajahs 
and maharajahs, and liverish Anglo-Indian officials who, having 
retired on a fat pension, are at liberty to spend the rest of their 
lives in search of the sun, gaily march up and down the pol- 
ished marquete floor and congratulate themselves on being alive. 
Lynx-eyed reporters — of either sex — also are to be found taking 
mental notes, and every now and then, like little Jack Horner, 
they scuttle into a corner to jot down all that has (or has not) 
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come under their observation. Although a proportion of the 
audience is not necessarily musical, on certain gala nights every 
man and woman in the place is ready to go to almost any length 
to procure a ticket; and those who have had the good luck to 
secure the coveted billet d’entree exhibit a pardonable pride in 
possessing it . . . “Yes, I’ve managed to get one, just behind 
the big drum! But I had to spring an extra twenty francs . . . 
Ja, ich hatte mehr Gluck wie Sie; ich habe zwei Platze in der 
letzten Reihe . . . ’ Pas une seule place! il m'a dit. Mais sans 
doute, je trouverai mon billet chez moi ce soir! . . . Si, caro mio; 
domani; ‘Rigoletto’; un posto; son molto felicel. . . Hum j ante han; 
hum ek soorupeya tikut ke waste dete hain ...” It thus will be 
seen that in cosmopolitan Monte Carlo there reigns a babel-like 
confusion of languages. 

During the late hostilities, the well-to-do people who had 
been in the habit of spending the first half dozen weeks of Spring 
at Monte Carlo found the opera-house closed. Renaud, Vanni- 
Marcoux and others were in the thick of the fighting; several 
tenors, baritones and basses had secured less dangerous “war- 
work”; and the women, like Marie Roze in the Franco-Prussian 
War, nursed the wounded. To-day the old conditions have 
been revived and the place is crowded with rich people — mostly 
profiteers — who have more money than appreciation of the fine 
arts. Still, they justify their existence, for are they not the 
backbone of Monte Carlo opera? 



TOWARDS A METHOD IN MUSICAL 

CRITICISM 

By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 

T HE special difficulties inherent in the practice of musical 
criticism are numerous and great. Not only all questions 
which arise in conjunction with criticism of any kind have 
to be confronted and threshed out, but a whole range of new 
questions crops up. 

Supposing that the would-be critic, before entering the field, 
sets out — as he certainly ought to do — to study and solve as best 
he can the problems of criticism in general: following, for instance, 
the curriculum laid out in that invaluable book, Gayley and Scott’s 
Introduction to the Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism 
(Boston, Ginn & Co., 1901) ; in proportion as he proceeds, he will 
become aware of the special conditions set down by the very nature 
of musical art, and realise that many orders of arguments and 
courses of procedure which the critic dealing with literature or 
the fine arts may usefully and legitimately resort to are not open 
to him who deals with music. He must, therefore, sift, adapt, 
transform, and eke out the methods of criticism, in conformity with 
his proposed object. 

In the course of that arduous labour he will find little assist- 
ance of the kind which is provided for his literary colleagues by 
Gayley and Scott’s book and by the many writers on criticism whose 
works are mentioned and summarised therein. For very little has 
been written on musical criticism. 

The chief sources are: an essay in the first volume of Hadow’s 
Studies in Modern Music (London, Seeley, 1895), Hellouin’s 
Essai de Critique de la Critique Musicale (Paris, Joanin, 1906), a 
certain number of articles scattered in various periodicals, 1 and 
chapters or paragraphs in various books on musical topics, the 
discovery of which is more or less a matter of luck. 

Not all this scanty material will prove useful. Hadow (a 
pioneer as regards investigation of the foundations of musical 
criticism) provides excellent principles and a wealth of valuable 

ir rhe articles on musical criticism published in the Musical Quarterly are the 
following: “The Functions of Musical Criticism,” by W. J. Henderson, January, 1915; 
“Problems of Musical Criticism,” by Sophie P. Gibling, April, 1916. 
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remarks. But, as he himself states, his object is merely to deter- 
mine “the permanent principles of criticism which may enable us 
to discriminate good from bad.” He does not attempt to deal 
with the actual practice. 

Hellouin’s book is very inadequate. All things considered, the 
student will derive the best assistance he can hope for, as regards 
methods, from books such as Robertson’s Essays and New Essays 
towards a Critical Method (London, John Lane, 1889 and 1897), 
Hennequin’s La Critique Scientifique (Paris, Perrin, 1888), and a 
few others of the same kind; as regards the special case of music, 
from sedulous perusal of the best things in musical literature. 
Having collected his materials, his next step will be to build up 
his own method, or at least to determine its principles. 

II 

Noticing the essential differences between music and the 
other arts (differences so great that certain theorists have been 
led to assert that “music derives its elements from a world different 
and apart from the world from which the other arts borrow theirs”; 
and others, while challenging that statement, have so far failed 
to provide satisfactory foundations for an experimental method 
of musical criticism similar to those which in other branches of 
criticism are successfully followed), he will proceed to inquire into 
those differences, especially with regard to their practical conse- 
quences for the musical critic. 

He will consider each point in the concrete. Instead of ask- 
ing himself whether music differs from other arts through having 
no starting-point or model in nature, he will seek to ascertain 
whether the problems of aesthetics and criticism which this ques- 
tion sets cannot be solved more simply — for instance, by drawing 
inferences from the differences between the resources and mate- 
rials used by music and those which the other arts use. 

A word, a shape, a line, a combination of lines, a colour, a 
combination of colours, have in themselves a meaning, variable 
at times within its limits, but always reductible in the last instance 
to something definite and definable in terms which the human 
intellect can fully grasp: they evoke objects accessible to con- 
scious human knowledge. Hence, in literature and the fine arts, 
the perception, by the intellect and the imagination, of the rela- 
tionship between part and part of the work of art, and subse- 
quently between the parts and the whole (which we learn to 
acknowledge as the very foundation of art and artistic pleasure), 
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is facilitated by the fact that each element conveys a meaning to 
the mind. 

But given a note, a chord, or even a melodic or rhythmic 
pattern, the meaning of such units proves impossible to define in 
terms of the mind. All attempts to determine whether certain 
modes, keys, chords, rhythms, intervals, and so forth, have an 
intrinsic meaning are founded on crude, questionable analogies, 
or on arbitrary generalisations which begin by begging the ques- 
tion of the part played by association in music, by assuming that 
sounds and rhythms may do the same kind of work as words, 
lines, and colours, and bear the same kind of relation to a model 
(idea, emotion, or object), that is, to a third term lying outside 
the work .” 1 

And this is altogether unjustifiable. In order to stimulate 
the process of association with regard to music, some kind of 
verbal comment has to be provided. When looking at a picture 
or reading a poem, we do not turn to an explanatory notice in 
order to find out what the meaning of the picture or poem is. Nor 
do we expect a picture or poem which did not appeal to us to 
become interesting simply because first aid from outside vol- 
unteers to supply what we fail to find within. It is extraordinary 
that not all of us should see how illogical it is not to maintain the 
same attitude with regard to music. 

The practical import of the point is merely to determine which 
elements within ken of the human mind musical criticism is 
entitled to make use of. Whether music originates in a natural 
model or not is a purely academic topic of debate: for, even if 
the “model” exists, it is not one which may serve as a third term 
of comparison for critical purposes, as occurs with regard to all 
other arts. In literary criticism, consideration of the subject, 
of ideas which are part of it, or suggested by it, of the bearing of the 
work on its topic, and so forth, may be more to the point than 
discussion of the means employed and of mere technique. In the 
matter of art criticism, whatever the artist has succeeded in dis- 
engaging from his object-model we may hope to discover for 
ourselves in that same object-model by a process in the course of 
which the senses will perceive the elements of the object-model 
(lines, surfaces, volumes, colours, etc.), the intellect will dis- 
engage their immediate significance (quality, form, and the other 
attributes) and the relations between them (balance, movement, 
repose, symmetry, contrasts, etc.), and the imagination their vital 

1 Cf. M.-D. Calvocoressi, Esquisse d’une esthStique de la musique a 'programme, in the 
Sammelbande des I. M. G.: ix, 3. 
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significance and artistic import. On the other hand, questions 
of treatment and technique assume an importance far greater 
than in literary criticism. 

In criticism of poetry, elements wholly accessible to the 
intellect and senses no longer constitute the sole determining 
factor: something subtler has crept in, which is precisely what 
we call “the music” of poetry, an element of pure sound and 
rhythm, as important as in painting the elements of pure design, 
colour and value apart from the intention to represent or to 
describe, or to suggest ideas and associations. The part played 
by the object-model as term of comparison becomes even smaller. 

In music, the nearest approach to an object-model (or 
term of comparison) is to be found in an ideal conception which 
either preexists in our mind (as a result of system, habit, or 
instinct) or is suggested by contact with a work — as certainly 
occurs when we feel that a work, having aroused our expectations, 
fulfils them or fails to fulfil them. The student should consider 
both cases, and also the case when the term of comparison is entirely 
lacking. 


Ill 

If works are to be judged by comparison with a preestablished 
ideal conception, the outcome unavoidably is some form of dog- 
matic criticism. Confident that the student will have realised, 
in the course of his preliminary investigation of the principles of 
criticism, the hopelessness of that now obsolete method, we need 
not discuss the point further. If works are judged by an ideal 
standard which they themselves suggest (as distinct from any 
standard suggested by other works), it may be difficult to avoid 
the appearance of arbitrariness: yet, when all is said and done, 
that is what always happens and in all likelihood needs must 
happen. It is the very essence and power of criticism that it 
should be thus, as well as the sign of its relativity. Having duly 
acknowledged the point and decided to guard, so far as possible, 
from the more flagrant and unjustified forms of arbitrariness, 
and to test to the utmost each link as we forge it, we must forth- 
with proceed further if we are to proceed at all. 

Let us, therefore, turn to our third case — the case when we 
have decided to build upon no comparison one term of which 
lies outside the work considered: in other words, to resort exclu- 
sively to intrinsic methods. Criticism thus conceived will be, in 
Robertson’s words, 
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a consistent process of circumspect persuasion, of reasoning from a com- 
mon ground to new ground, on a basis of fairly proved facts, setting up a 
basis for a certain amount of rational agreement among a certain number 
of educated people of different countries interested in such a question; 
which agreement will, in turn, become, so far as it might avail, a force in 
fresh criticism and in fresh production. 

Consistency, as Robertson points out, is the essential thing 
for the critic. It is the one thing that will help the musical 
critic to overcome the special difficulties inherent in his task. 
However doubtful the foundations of musical criticism, specifically 
considered, may be, consistency will help him to make clear which 
starting-point he adopts, to trace back each step to its source in 
the field of intellect or in that of the emotions, and thus to reduce 
so far as possible the inconvenience of not starting from data 
conceivable in terms of human knowledge. 

In music, the “certain measure of common opinion” and 
especially the “basis of fairly proved facts” are small, indeed. 
We know very little of music, and that little is almost impossible 
to test, constantly liable to challenge. Let him who doubts the 
assertion compare a number of theories on musical philosophy 
and aesthetics, from Hanslick’s to Spencer’s and from Reiss- 
mann’s or Riemann’s to Watts’s, and he will soon see how far we 
are from the requisite “amount of rational agreement” as regards 
not only principles, but methods of procedure. 

Fortunately, the method advocated by Robertson does not 
depend upon the extent of common ground available, and there- 
fore applies to music as well as to literature. 

The first thing, he says, is “to do much comparing — com- 
paring of works, of men, of judgments on these” — with the result 
that “the ostensible chaos of opinion will be found open to some 
simple explanations which classify its forms.” 

Comparison of judgments — the alpha and omega of the 
only method through which the musical critic may hope to 
avoid dogmatism and achieve consistency — implies, of course, 
analysis of judgments: and no accurate analysis is possible unless 
judgments are decomposed into their most elementary terms. 
There is hardly a current aesthetic judgment which upon being 
analysed does not resolve itself into a dozen distinct judgments, 
if not twoscore. Take, for instance, the statement that a 
musical work is beautiful: it contains as many judgments as 
we chose to acknowledge elements that go to the making of 
musical beauty — judgments referring to form and to substance, 
to matter and to treatment, to spirit, to style, to effect. The 
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more general, the more simply worded a judgment, the more com- 
plicated the process of analysis will prove to be. 

When the elementary judgments, judgments bearing on 
single points, are disengaged, each will be found to constitute 
either the statement of a fact or the expression of an opinion. 
Starting from that distinction, we may now proceed to lay the 
foundations of a specific method . 1 

IV 

We should be prepared to discover that, ultimately, criticism 
will consist almost entirely of opinions, because in matters of art 
there are many facts which can hardly be expressed except in 
terms which constitute opinions : and many which form the point of 
view of criticism are meaningless until some sort of construction 
(i.e., opinion) is put on them. In music, perhaps, more so than 
in any other art, always because the standard provided elsewhere 
by terms of comparison lying outside the work considered is 
missing, or shrouded in darkness. 

When we say that Beethoven extended the Sonata form, 
the statement is of critical import only so far as it implies the 
opinion that he did it to good artistic purpose — an opinion which 
some critics had entertained from the very beginning, and which 
has ultimately emerged victorious from the long conflict whose 
history can be found in most standard books on Beethoven. 

Again, when we refer to the way in which certain composers 
of to-day superimpose tonalities, we adduce a fact whose interest 
for the critic lies solely in its artistic import. We may consider 
that their procedure will lead to a widening of the range of musical 
art — exactly as Beethoven’s procedure has done. But, as it is 
possible to imagine an attempt to extend musical form proving 
abortive, so it is possible to allege that the particular attempt 
under consideration to extend the range of music by proceeding 
beyond the bounds of usage is still-born — exactly as certain 
judges in their time had declared Beethoven’s attempt still-born. 

As seen, the interpretation of plain facts is a matter of opinion 
— of opinions of which all shades exist, untested at first, but 
destined to emerge sooner or later in a “measure of common opin- 
ion” to which in turn criticism will ascribe the value of “a force in 
fresh criticism” — that is, the quality of truth. 

1 What follows is a synopsis of the principles which the present writer strove to 
apply in his lessons on musical criticism and on the appraisement of contemporary 
music at the Paris ficole des Hautes fitudes Sociales (1909-1914). As regards any com- 
parison which might be instituted between his precepts and his critical writings, he can 
only take shelter behind the old adage, “Faites ce que je dis et non pas ce que je fais.” 
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Provided he knows when he is proceeding from facts to 
opinions, the critic may hope in a measure to anticipate the ver- 
dict of time by deriving what assistance he can from the facts 
which he succeeds in disengaging. Facts are the only ground 
altogether common to all people. When, starting from facts, 
opinions begin to diverge, we should be able to follow the process 
of divergency and eventually, by discovering its rationale, to 
solve the problems set by the conflict of views. This provides 
a key for the reading of musical criticism as well as for the writing. 
A reader capable of tracing judgments back to their source need 
never be baffled by the contradictions which he will encounter 
as soon as he turns to writings on contemporary music, and will 
resist the attempts, conscious or unconscious, to induce him to 
take for granted more than can be legitimately taken for granted 
or than he is prepared to take. 

Facts, it is true, are not always easy to disengage. It is 
the critic’s business to acquire and steadfastly to develop the 
mental and technical equipment which will enable him to dis- 
engage them. How this is to be done, however, does not lie within 
the scope of this article. 

V 

Let us consider certain definite instances of judgment on 
single points, and ask ourselves how far they are judgments of 
fact, and how far of opinion. 

Referring to Fetis’s assertion that in the Tannhauser Overture 
“beyond a poor, ill-harmonised chorale-tune, there is not a single 
spark of melody in the whole production,” Hadow (in the above- 
mentioned essay) writes: 

To have passed over Tannhauser’s song is fatal. There it stands in 
the middle of the allegro, a complete 32 -bar tune, in as clear, perfect and 
unmistakable a stanza as “La ci darem” or “God save the Queen.” 
There may be differences of opinion as to its merits . . . but to deny its 
existence is simply to put oneself out of court on a matter of fact. 

Referring to Stendhal’s assertion that “in the Darkness scene 
in Mose, Rossini displays the science of Winter and Weigl in con- 
junction with an abundance of ideas fit to scare those good 
Germans to death,” Lionel de la Laurencie (in his remarkable 
book Le Gout Musical en France ) points out that the music of the 
scene in question consists solely of twenty-six repetitions of one 
pattern. 

Those two instances show how easily simple statements of 
fact may be verified and, if false, confuted. 
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A less simple example is to be found in the comparison between 
Vincent d’lndy’s high praise of the form of Franck’s Symphony, 
and Ravel’s disparagement of it. Questions of form in music 
ought to be questions of fact, not of mere opinion. The dis- 
cussion of that particular instance of contradictory statements 
would be too long for this article. 

Before attempting to show that, even without resorting to 
the score of Franck’s Symphony, the conflict between the two 
views can easily be explained away, I wish to adduce one more 
example of a different category. 

Some years ago a notice of a new symphony included the 
following statement : 1 

The scherzo is in 5-8 time. But the rhythm is halting and leaves 
one with the impression that a beat has been knocked out of a pattern 
whose natural rhythm would be in 6-8 time, the composer being guided 
by his desire to write at all costs his scherzo in 5-8. 

Here we have an alleged fact (halting rhythm) and its inter- 
pretation (the scherzo is a laboured product, not the outcome of 
spontaneous, creative imagination). Had the writer of the notice 
completed his case by quoting the pattern in question, he would 
have done all that a critic can be expected to do. Anyhow, 
reference to the music will show whether he was right or wrong. 
The impression of finality conveyed by what appears to be a 
statement of fact is so manifest, that unless the statement is true 
the criticism is most unfair. 


VI 

It is not easy to include the last judgment quoted in an 
analysis which applies equally well to the first three, and will 
enable us to make a further step towards the establishment of a 
practical method. 

We may say that when speaking of melody Fetis, if he meant 
anything at all, gave the word a meaning very different from 
that which Hadow gives it in his crushing confutation : he probably 
used it as a synonym for certain particular lilts and common- 
places without which, in his mind, no “tune” could exist. Like- 
wise, “science” and “abundance of ideas,” in Stendhal’s para- 
graph, are found to be used in a sense which no educated judge 
would care to ascribe to those terms. And coming to what d’lndy 
on one hand and Ravel on the other have to say about Franck’s 

^he object here being to analyse a judgment from a general point of view, it is 
not considered necessary to specify which symphony was referred to, nor by whom. 
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Symphony, we may certainly draw the conclusion that they do 
not judge form by the same standards; and consequently, that 
the meaning of the term is not the same in both judgments. 

The unavoidable consequence of the above remark is that 
the first thing that a critic should do is to satisfy himself as to the 
meaning — the full meaning, including all possible implications— 
of every term he employs in the formulation of his dicta: in other 
words, analysis of judgment should begin with an analysis of the 
critic’s vocabulary. 

If the analysis is shrewdly and thoroughly effected, every 
term will be found to fall under one of the two categories, state 
ments of fact, or expressions of opinion — the opinion sometimes 
being that no fact is to be judged except with reference to some 
fixed standard (as was the case with Fetis speaking of melody). 

It is not possible to give here more than the merest outline 
of the process of analysis; and only a very few instances can be 
adduced. 

Take the word form. For some writers, it means merely 
conformity to certain standard types; and if a work is neither in 
Overture form, nor in Sonata form, nor in Rondo form, nor any 
other duly classified form, those writers describe it as formless. 
Others hold that form depends upon a certain modulatory order, 
and cannot exist, for instance, in a work which does not end in 
the key in which it had begun. For others, the term stands for 
consistency, balance, and above all things, continuity of interest. 

To describe a tune as ill-harmonised may mean that the 
harmonies do not follow one another in accordance with school 
rules, or that the part-writing is clumsy, or that the harmonies 
fail to satisfy the ear, or that they clash with the character of 
the tune as conceived by the critic, and a great many other things. 

In verdicts upon scoring, there seems to be little room for 
ambiguity. Yet we find that critics differ in the principles or 
the spirit according to which they pronounce on that matter. 
For instance, when Hadow writes that “Berlioz ranks with 
Beethoven, Wagner, and Dvorak, as one of the four greatest 
masters of Instrumentation that the world has ever seen,” we 
feel that his point of view is different from that of a critic who, 
called upon to name the four greatest orchestrators that the 
world has ever seen, would unhesitatingly include Liszt, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff or Saint-Saens rather than Beethoven and Dvorak. 
Hadow, perhaps, is thinking of instrumentation not per se, but 
in conjunction with other things, such as the substance, style 
and tone of the music, and pronouncing upon them jointly. Or 
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the reason may lie in some other starting-point not explicitly 
stated. 

Originality, again, is one of the stumbling-blocks of crit- 
icism. How far does it reside in the spirit of the music only, and 
how far can it be pronounced to exist or to be lacking on the 
strength of considerations of form, idiom, and other tangible 
features? Some writers seem to be swept off their feet as soon 
as in any music they discover “something never done before.” 
Others see vitality in stuff which to others is a mere collection 
of commonplaces. The problem of originality, perhaps the 
weightiest in the matter of all art-criticism, and particularly diffi- 
cult to solve with regard to music, remains to the present day 
the most obscure. It seems as though on that vital issue the 
last say remains with opinion, despite the efforts of the many who 
would have it otherwise. 

Perhaps so. The critic’s object, as I am trying to show, is not 
to enforce the solution which he desires, but to discover, so far as 
lies in his power, which solutions are admissible, and which are 
justified. 

He must try, firstly, to disengage facts, and then to perceive 
their actual, not merely potential, significance. If he finds that 
a musician resorts to new means, he must seek for the thing sig- 
nified, and not rest content with having discovered what he 
takes to be a sign. Those new means may be the outcome of 
genuine creative imagination, or they may be mere fabrication. 
From the moment when the critic realises that his decision on 
such points — and perhaps on ninety-nine points out of every 
hundred — is, in a measure at least, arbitrary, and open to confu- 
tation, he will proceed with due caution, and beware lest he be 
carried away by a hasty impulse. And the careful testing to 
which he will submit every link in the chain he forges will insure 
that honesty and consistency which should be his ideal. 



THE MUSICAL INSPIRATION OF 

SHELLEY 

By ANDRE CCEUROY 

F EW authors have stirred both critics and commentators in 
the same measure as Shelley to the making of musical 
comparisons. His best interpreter, M. Koszul, 1 analyzes 
with refined sensibility the poet’s song, that trembles “with 
vibrations so tenuous or so high that it sometimes seems to over- 
pass the gamut of our ecstasies.” And did not Shelley himself 
say: “I am a harp responsive to every wind, — the scented gale 
of summer can wake it to sweet melody, but the rough, cold blasts 
draw forth discordances and jarring sounds”? 2 Hence, he is one of 
those whose poems have most frequently tempted, if not inspired, 
the musician. It would be a considerable task, and one of pure 
erudition, to draw up a list of the composers who have succumbed 
to his allurements 3 * * * — short poems, fragments of “Laon and 
Cythna,” scenes from “Prometheus” (to which C. H. H. Parry 
provided a musical commentary in 1881); nothing has escaped, 
and even Shelley’s own son set to music the “Hymn of Pan.” All 
great poets are subjected to these assaults. But it is not always 
the music that best interprets the musicality of their souls; for 
the soul of music is in the verses themselves, and, even more than 
in these verses, in the inspiration which dictated them. 

I 

Seldom is a poet a profound musician. Shelley was no more 
so than his contemporary Lamartine, and far less so than the 
German romanticists. Tow r ards the close of his brief existence 
he avowed to Gisborne that his ideas of music were “gross.” 
Some years before, about 1813, as a frequenter of the drawing- 
room of Mr. New r ton, whose w 7 ife was one of Dussek’s favorite 

l A. Koszul, “La Jeunesse de Shelley” (Bloud et C ie , 1910), p. 2. 

2 Letter to Mary Shelley, November 4, 1814. 

8 To that end it would suffice to run through the catalogue of the British Museum 

containing the “first lines” of each poet. M. Koszul, who sought to institute a begin- 
ning for researches in this matter, tells me of five composers of the poem “My Soul is 

an Enchanted Boat,” four of “Rarely, rarely comest thou,” and similarly of others. The 

name that appears to recur the oftenest is that of Dolores (the pseudonym of Elizabeth 

Dickson) from 1859 onward. 
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pupils and often made music with the violinist Salomon, Shelley, 
instead of listening (so Miss Newton narrates), preferred to tell, 
in some corner, stories about the were-wolf to the children of the 
house. His own musical inventiveness (if we may believe 
Peacock) did not go beyond a monotonous chant of “Yahmani, 
Yahmani,” with which he lulled the little girl presented him by 
Harriet Grove. Somewhat later (about 1817) he attended the 
artistic and would-be esthetic foregatherings of Hazlitt and 
Keats at Leigh Hunt’s, where music was much to the fore; they 
played Handel, Mozart, and Arne (who, for all his great lyric 
works, survives only in his melody “Rule, Britannia”). Vincent 
Novello, who was then introducing Haydn’s masses into England, 
was also to be seen there, and Holmes, a poet endowed with rich 
musical talents, the future author of a life of Mozart. 

Music pursued Shelley into Italy; in 1818 he made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Gisborne, marvelousty gifted in all branches 
of art (with Jeremy Bentham she played duets for piano and 
violin); three years thereafter he associated with Edward and 
Jane Williams, and the latter played ravishingly on the harp and 
guitar. These simple instruments, wherefrom melody flows 
without a complicated harmonic embellishment, were those which 
Shelley best understood, together with vocal melody — a trait 
common to all romanticists. The works of his early youth already 
accede to the music of feminine voices a place of privilege. In 
his romance “Zastrozzi,” written at the age of sixteen, the 
sweetness of Matilda’s voice softens the heart of the cruel 
Verezzi. Then the changing years added abundantly to the 
store — all the women whose friend Shelley became enchanted him 
with their voices. That of Harriet, his first love, was “suave” 
when she sang the old-time Irish melodies. Mary Godwin, who 
succeeded her, sang “with a marvelous voice,” though untrained. 
Another friend, Claire, who is perhaps the one whom Shelley 
designates in the celebrated poem by the name of Constantia, 1 
possessed, according to her Italian teacher, Carri, a voice “like a 
string of pearls.” Still later, Jane Williams sang Indian airs for 
the poet’s inspiration. And many a time did he hearken, during 
his journey in Switzerland, to the songs of the vine-dressers, mo- 
notonous melodies that it is sweet to hear in the silence of 
evening. 2 

1 Such is M. Koszul’s opinion. F. Rabbe believes Constantia to have been Miss 
Clermont, the friend of Byron and mother of Allegra. 

2 Cf. In a letter to Gisborne (June 18 , 1822 ): “You know my gross ideas of music, 
and will forgive me when I say that I listen the whole evening on our terrace to the simple 
melodies with excessive delight.” 
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For all the poets of romanticism there outflows from these 
voices, as from a well-regulated sluiceway, the joy of love. Here 
they bathe in all tranquillity, and strike their attitudes. But 
Shelley ignores these scholastic attitudes, these literary poses that 
threw such discredit on the theme in the course of the nineteenth 
century. The love that sounds in his voice is the first echo of the 
music in Shelley’s soul, wherein that love was to find so many. 
At the age of seventeen he loves Harriet, and already he evokes 
the enravishment of “music’s most impassioned note, on which 
Love’s warmest fervours float.” 1 It is the music, the songs that 
Harriet sang, that will live forever in his remembrance. When 
their amour came to an end in 1813, Captain Kennedy saw Shelley, 
in the house which sheltered his youthful flame, several times at 
the piano, playing with an awkward finger a very simple and sweet 
tune, “which, no doubt, she who was his first love loved to play to 
him,” 2 the tune that Harriet once taught him: 

... a well-known tune 

Which in some dear scene we have loved to hear, 

Remembered now in sadness . 3 


Plaintive regrets, repeated in the “Stanzas — April, 1814”: 

Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings are not free 
From the music of two voices and the light of one sweet smile. 


A plaintive “memory of music fled” 4 — a music to be revived 
by the voice and the guitar of Jane; Jane, the “magnetic lady” 5 
to whom he dispatches a poem accompanied by a note bearing the 
wish that “this old melancholy song may accord with some of these 
melodies”: 


The keen stars were twinkling. 

And the fair moon was rising among them. 

Dear Jane! 

The guitar was tinkling, 

But the notes were not sweet till you sung them 
Again. 


1 “Eyes: A Fragment” (included in the Esdaile MS. book). 

2 Hogg, “The Life of P. B. Shelley,” Chap. XXX. 

3 “Queen Mab,” II, 172. 

‘“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 

6 “The Magnetic Lady to Her Patient,” 1822. 
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As the moon’s soft splendour 
O’er the faint cold starlight of Heaven 
Is thrown, 

So your voice most tender 
To the strings without soul had then given 
Its own . 1 

The selfsame accents wherewith this feminine vision em- 
bellishes itself ring athwart “The Revolt of Islam,” in which an 
apparition lovely as the morning utters a melody which “might not 
belong to earth.” Thus beginneth the ecstasy — by the voice 
that sings. The listening soul of the poet soars aloft; it flees 
across space in search of a supreme love; it is the purest and deep- 
est emotion, wherein the being dissolves at the very moment when 
it attains its loftiest stature. 

To Constantia, Singing 

Thus to be lost, and thus to sink and die. 

Perchance were death indeed! — Constantia, turn! 

In thy dark eyes a power like light doth lie, 

Even though the sounds which were thy voice, which burn 
Between thy lips, are laid to sleep; 

Within thy breath, and on thy hair, like odour, it is yet, 

And from thy touch like fire doth leap. 

Even while I write, my burning cheeks are wet, 

Alas, that the torn heart can bleed, but not forget! 

A breathless awe, like the swift change 
Unseen, but felt in youthful slumbers. 

Wild, sweet, but uncommunicably strange 

Thou breathest now in fast ascending numbers. 

The cope of heaven seems rent and cloven 
By the enchantment of thy strain, 

And on my shoulders wings are woven. 

To follow its sublime career 
Beyond the mighty moons that wane 

Upon the verge of Nature’s utmost sphere, 

Till the world’s shadowy walls are past and disappear. 

Her voice is hovering o’er my soul — it lingers 
O’ershadowing it with soft and lulling wings, 

The blood and life within those snowy fingers 
Teach witchcraft to the instrumental strings. 

My brain is wild, my breath comes quick — 

The blood is listening in my frame, 

And thronging shadows, fast and thick. 

Fall on my overflowing eyes; 

My heart is quivering like a flame; 

As morning dew, that in the sunbeam dies, 

I am dissolved in these consuming ecstasies. 


^rom the short poem “To Jane.” 
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I have no life, Constantia, now, but thee 

Whilst, like the world-surrounding air, thy song 
Flows on, and fills all things with melody. — 

Now is thy voice a tempest swift and strong, 

On which, like one in trance upborne, 

Secure o’er rocks and waves I sweep, 

Rejoicing like a cloud of morn. 

Now ’tis the breath of summer night, 

Which when the starry waters sleep, 

Round western isles, w r ith incense-blossoms bright, 
Lingering, suspends my soul in its voluptuous flight. 


II 

Shelley has taste, he has the sense of the mysterious. As a 
child, he confronted the study of the ancient books of magic, at the 
time of his nightly promenades beneath the moon, “with an en- 
thusiasm of wonder amounting almost to belief.” 1 Of his own 
motion, he takes up spiritualism; he entwines reality with visions; 
he yields to the inward impulses of his soul; he sets off in search 
of indeterminate delights which he abstracts from the most 
fugitive aspects of nature, from the vaguest visions of feminine 
loveliness, from all the “exultant vibrations” whereof he speaks 
in his novel, “Saint Irvyne.” The love of love obsesses him. He 
exalts a mysticism of feeling; this mysticism (which is to be taken 
in the most favorable sense) has a dash of musical ecstasy; and 
this ecstasy, though sometimes gushing forth in verbal jets (clear 
as a moonray, but equally sterile), finds an aliment in actual im- 
pressions that still are difficult of expression. 

Very early (from 1811) there is manifested in Shelley, under 
the influence of his teachers, an “animism” which finds its final 
expression in the dissolution of individuality (dissolving is a 
favorite word with the poet) alike in love and in nature, through 
the medium of an uninterrupted musical dream. It is not a sort 
of pantheism (which would assign to intellect a part that Shelley 
denies it), but rather a spontaneous communion of the imagina- 
tion and the heart with the universe, without other intermediary 
than a vague and ever-present melody. 

Love, Nature, Music — these are its interwoven elements. 

Light, for lovers, is melody, and lovers have nerves “like the 
chords of two exquisite lyres, strung to the accompaniment of one 
delighted voice.” 2 


1 Letter to Godwin of January 10, 1812. 

2 “On Love.” 
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When the lady of his dreams appears, she is a symphony: 

.... He dreamed a veiled maid 
Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones. 

Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought; its music long, 

Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-coloured woof and shifting hues. 

.... wild numbers then 
She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous sobs 
Subdued by its own pathos: her fair hands 
Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp 
Strange symphony, and in their branching veins 
The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale. 

The beating of her heart was heard to fill 
The pauses of her music, and her breath 
Tumultuously accorded with those fits 
Of intermittent song. . . . 


Thus sings Alastor, a poem of the universal love. Undoubt- 
edly, the thought is veiled beneath the investiture of the word. 
But it grows clearer and more clear. It is already remote 
from those youthful phantasmagorias with their nebulous ‘‘ser- 
aphic harmonies.” Of these was Ginotti, a character in the 
romance “Saint Irvyne” who describes a dream-vision wherein is 
much clashing of perverted words; seductive imaginings imper- 
ceptibly lay hold on his senses, while a strain of melody, ravishing 
in its sweetness, flows around him: “Now it was wafted nearer, 
now died away in tones to melancholy dear.” And while he is 
thus transported with rapture, the seraphic harmonies swell 
higher; the tones, resounding more and more, send their vibra- 
tions to the profoundest depths of his soul; a mysterious calm 
casts a spell over his impetuous passions. All at once, while the 
melody in all its fullness still overspreads the heavens, the mists 
seem to part at one point, and through this opening may be seen 
rolling clouds of intensest crimson. A phantom appears, ap- 
proaches, and bears Ginotti away on the gentle stream of music 
that fills the air. 

A like juvenile self-delusion brings forth formal lucubrations on 
the music of the spheres. 

What heavenly notes burst on my ravished ears, 

What beauteous spirits met my dazzled eye! 

Hark! louder swells the music of the spheres, 

More clear the forms of speechless bliss float by. 

And heavenly gestures suit sethereal melody. 
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Btit fairer than the spirits of the air. 

More graceful than the Sylph of symmetry, 

Than the enthusiast’s fancied love more fair, 

Were the bright forms that swept the azure sky. 

Enthroned in roseate light, a heavenly band 
Strewed flowers of bliss that never fade away . 1 

But from this metaphorical snare, from which few poets have 
been able to extricate themselves, Shelley will make his escape 
that he may later attain to that musical animism of which no 
other lyrist has more deeply felt the inmost being. All the poets 
of the period, and especially the English poets , 2 had peopled 
nature with lutes, lyres, and ethereal harps from which the breezes 
occupied themselves in eliciting a music sometimes divine, 
always strange. Keats, on receiving a sea-shell, dreams of mel- 
odies whose tones are immortal. Wordsworth, whose soul is 
like a lute that responds to the caresses of the wind, hears mem- 
orable things in nature. Like them, Shelley at first begins by 
celebrating, in “Queen Mab,” “the unmeasured notes of that 
strange lyre whose strings the genii of the breezes sweep”; and 
again, in the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” “music by the 
night-wind sent through strings of some still instrument.” 

Flowers participate in this delight; but here we still have the 
man of letters, not the poet from whom flowery nature invites 
musical comparisons in the garden of the Sensitive Plant. In 
that garden the snowdrop and violet mix their breath “with 
fresh odour, sent from the turf, like the voice and the instrument.” 

And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue, 

Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense. 

But nature assumes voices of more personal cast — when the 
invisible rain sings a silver music; the voice of the mountain, not 
understood by all, but which the wise, and great, and good in- 
terpret; “the whisper of the Apennine”; “many a voice of one 
delight, the winds, the birds, the ocean floods, the City’s voice 
itself”; the clarion of Spring and dirge of the dying year; the 
harmony in autumn, and silence that became music . 3 If these 


^rom the Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson. 

2 Cf. our notes on ‘Tlnspiration musicale dans la litterature anglaise du 19 e 
siecle” (in “Le Monde Nouveau,” June-Julv, 1922). 

3 The Triumph of Life. — Mont Blanc. — Passage of the Apennines — Stanzas writ- 
ten in dejection. — Ode to the West Wind. — Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. — Ode to 
Naples. 
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voices now and again revel in the revival of Grecian allegory (as 
in the “Hymn to Pan”), they breathe a new truth which the poet 
seeks to grasp. He listens to the skylark: 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

• *•»•»»» 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain? 

What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain ? 1 

More ambitious than the innocent and limpid tirelis of the 
Ile-de-France, this song would fain blend with the soul of the 
universe and melt in cosmic melody. Like meaning has the song 
of the nightingale, not used as a pretext for romantic outpourings, 
but whose music is a storm of sound that shakes forth the 
dull oblivion out of nature’s dream . 2 Shelley surpasses Keats. 
Keats succeeded in gracefully interpreting all the voices of air 
and ocean; like hi^ hero, Endymion, isolated in the midmost of 
the earth, he heard them “more softly than the east could blow 
Arion’s magic to the Atlantic isles, or than the west . . . could 
breathe back the lyre of throned Apollo.” Although, in a cele- 
brated line, he awards the prize to melodies that have never 
been heard, Keats delights in the immediate pleasure of actual 
music amid a leafy retreat; the babbling of rustic pipes, the far- 
off calls of singing children. Endymion feels a sensuous passion 
for music, and expresses his voluptuous mood in images replete 
with an admirable realism: “I was hanging on thy voice like a 
fruit amid the green foliage.” Shelley, like Ariel, soars afar in 
search of a soul in harmony with his melodious dream; his music 
has need of an inward contemplation wherein hovers a vestige of 
the magic he finds even in lonely nature, in “spots forever haunted 
by the choicest winds of Heaven, which are enchanted to music, 
by the wand of Solitude .” 3 It is the soul, rather than the ear, 
that perceives it. It is born of a concord between mobile nature 

2 To a Skylark. 

2 “The Woodman and the Nightingale.” 

3 “Laon and Cythna.” 
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and the watchful poet. “In the motion of the very leaves of 
spring, in the blue air, there is then found a secret correspondence 
with our heart. There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, and 
a melody in the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds 
beside them, which by their inconceivable relation to something 
within the soul awaken the spirits to days of breathless rapture.” 

It is not the philosophic ardor of Novalis, but a dream of 
pure poesy, that flows on and on throughout “Prometheus 
Unbound.” When the Spirits that people the universe have fled 
away, Panthea tells Iona that 

.... Only a sense 
Remains of them, like the omnipotence 
Of music, when the inspired voice and lute 
Languish, ere yet the responses are mute, 

Which through the deep and labyrinthine soul, 

Like echoes through long caverns, wind and roll . 1 

Then the echoes of the universe die away, with their aerial 
speech, their hovering songs; the winds “die on the bosom of their 
own harmony”; 

The pine boughs are singing 
Old songs with new gladness, 

The billows and fountains 
Fresh music are flinging, 

Like the notes of a spirit from land and from sea . 2 

Then the music of the spheres, as interpreted by the loquacious 
Panthea, takes on its meaning : “ ’tis the deep music of the rolling 
world”; “ten thousand orbs involving and involved . . . upon 
a thousand sightless axles spinning . . . intensely, slowly, sol- 
emnly roll on, kindling with mingled sounds, and many tones, 
intelligible words and music wild.” And these words are the 
words of love, both human and universal. The melodic stream 
wherein Panthea is bathing is that which should penetrate the 
soul when it thrills before the ocean, the glacier, the cataract, the 
tempest, the volcano; “such is love, such is the religion of 
eternity.” All nature passes under the sign, not of Dionysos, but 
of Apollo: 

I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine; 

All harmony of instrument or verse, 

All prophecy, all medicine is mine. 

All light of art or nature . 3 . . . 

’Act I, toward the end. 

2 Act IV, near the beginning. — The “like” sufficiently marks the purely poetical 
sense of the fiction. 

’“Hymn of Apollo.” 
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The god who thus speaks is no far-away divinity; he it is 
who abides in the very heart of the poet and moves him to ask of 
the West Wind 1 (and here one should play that prelude that 
Debussy 2 drew from the same lyric source) to possess him wholly: 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its own! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone. 

Sweet though in sadness. . . . 

Here the music of nature is not the metaphysical mystery of 
the German romanticists; it is always a spring of human lyricism. 
It gushes from the heart, and all its sonorous wealth is poured out 
by the heart without stint. 

While each breathless interval 
In their whispering musical 
The inspired soul supplies 
With its own deep melodies . 3 


Ill 

A poet pure and true, Shelley does not lose his footing in the 
torrent. His inspiration holds fast to a human faculty — that of 
musical emotion: 

My spirit like a charmed bark doth swim 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing, 

Far far away into the regions dim 

Of rapture — as a boat, with swift sails winging 
Its way adown some many-winding river. 

Speeds through dark forests o’er the waters swinging . 4 

Or in this: 

Silver key of the fountain of tears, 

Where the spirit drinks till the brain is wild; 

Softest grave of a thousand fears. 

Where their mother, Care, like a drowsy child, 

Is laid asleep in flowers . 6 

Lyrical emotion with no morbid germ, it is wedded to reality, 
as again in these celebrated lines: 


*“Hymn of Apollo” (1820). 

2 “Ce qu’a vu le vent d’Ouest” (Preludes for piano. Book I, No. 7). 
3 ‘‘Lines written among the Euganean Hills.” 

4 “A Fragment: To One Singing” (1817). 

6 “A Fragment: To Music” (1817). 
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I pant for the music which is divine, 

My heart in its thirst is a dying flower; 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 


Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 

More, oh, more. 1 . . . 

And because he has drunk this draught, the poet is able to 
describe the Saint Cecilia of Raphael as a thing inspired, an ideal. 
She is listening to the celestial music; Saint John, in a tender and 
passionate attitude, leans toward the saint, enravished by the 
depth of his emotion. She is rapt in her inspiration. Her coun- 
tenance is calmed by the very passion of her ecstasy. — Because he 
has drunk this draught, he can write of Peter Bell: 

At night he oft would start and wake 
Like a lover, and began 
In a wild measure songs to make 
On moor, and glen, and rocky lake, 

And on the heart of man — 2 


It is not to illustrate a proverb that Shelley unites with Shakespeare 
in asserting that music softens the heart: 

A woodman whose rough heart was out of tune 
(I think such hearts yet never came to good) — 3 

But music is likewise a cure for insanity; had not the poet seen 
maniacs 

who on a sudden were beguiled 

Into strange silence, and looked forth and smiled, 

Hearing sweet sounds. — (?) 4 5 

This is so, because music sends to the hearts of men its choicest 
impulses . 6 

This musical resonance in the soul is the living essence of 
Shelley’s poetry. Many a time did he sing of “golden melodies 
of the soul,” and how “the dew of music more divine tempers the 
deep emotion of the time .” 6 What are we? We are 

1 “Music” (1821). 

*“Peter Bell,” V. 

3 “The Woodman and the Nightingale.” 

4 “Julian and Maddalo,” line 226 ff. 

5 “Alastor,” line 70. 

6 “Ginevra.” 
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. . . like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 
Give various response to each varying blast, 

To whose frail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last . 1 

Such was the poet’s familiar thought in 1814. And after knowing 
Jane,, he still better comprehends this resonance and appreciates 
its potency: 

Music, when soft voices die. 

Vibrates in the memory — 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the beloved’s bed — 2 

And as poetic genius refines everything it touches, the praise of the 
humble guitar yet flows like a living spring beneath the^heaped-up 
flowers of rhetoric: 

Ariel to Miranda: — Take 
This slave of Music, for the sake 
Of him who is the slave of thee, 

And teach it all the harmony 
In which thou canst, and only thou, 

Make the delighted spirit glow, 

Till joy denies itself again, 

And, too intense, is turned to pain. 

The artist wrought this loved Guitar, 

And taught it justly to reply, 

To all who question skilfully. 

In language gentle as thine own; 

Whispering in enamoured tone 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells 
And summer winds in sylvan cells; 

For it had learned all harmonies 
Of the plains and the skies, 

Of the forests and the mountains, 

And the many- voiced fountains; 

The clearest echoes of the hills. 

The softest notes of falling rills, 

The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas, 

And pattering rain, and breathing dew, 

And airs of evening; and it knew 
That seldom-heard mysterious sound, 

Which, driven on its diurnal round, 

As it floats through boundless day. 

Our world enkindles on its way . 3 

^‘Mutability” (1814). 

2 “To ” (Posth., publ. 1824). 

3 “With a Guitar, to Jane.” 
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But Shelley is not one of those who, like so many known to 
Germany, have regretted their inability to express in tones what 
they were constrained to express in verse. He is a poet — he would 
be naught else than a poet. Doubtless, the poet is a singing 
aedon; he is a “nightingale who sings in darkness and sings to 
cheer its own solitude with sweet sounds; his auditors are as men 
entranced by the melody of an unseen musician, who feel that 
they are moved and softened, yet know not whence or why.” 1 
The finished poet is not he who knows how to ally his art with 
that of music. It is he who realizes with words what melody 
sings to his heart. Herein the poet is a musician. When Shelley 
speaks of “the dead Kings of Melody,” 2 he alludes to Homer and 
Virgil. Verse is the echo of the eternal music. “The language 
of poets has ever affected a sort of uniform and harmonious recur- 
rence of sound, without which it were not poetry, and which is 
scarcely less indispensable to the communication of its influence 
than the words themselves. . . . An observation of the regular 
mode of the recurrence of harmony in the language of poetical 
minds, together with its relation to music, produced metre, or a 
certain system of traditional forms of harmony and language. 
Yet it is by no means essential that a poet should accommodate 
his language to this traditional form, so that the harmony, which 
is its spirit, be observed.” Shelley clearly perceives that there 
is a natural affinity between the musician and the poet. This is 
what he expresses, with a certain preciosity, at the outset of his 
“Defence of Poetry”: 

Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be “the expression of 
the imagination”: and poetry is connate with the origin of man. Man 
is an instrument over which series of external and internal impressions 
are driven, like the alternation of an ever-changing wind over an iEolian 
lyre, which move it by their motion to ever-changing melody. But 
there is a principle within the human being, and perhaps within all sen- 
tient beings, which acts otherwise than in a lyre, and produces not melody 
alone, but harmony, by an internal adjustment of the sounds and motions 
thus excited to the impressions which excite them. It is as if the lyre 
could accommodate its chords to the motions of that which strikes them 
in a determined proportion of sound; even as the musician can accom- 
modate his voice to the sound of the lyre, a child at play by itself will 
express its delight by its voice and motions; and every inflection of tone 
and every gesture will bear exact relation to a corresponding anti-type 
in the pleasurable impressions which awakened it; it will be the reflected 
image of that impression; and as the yre trembles and sounds after the 
wind has died away, so the child seeks, by prolonging in its voice and 

'“Defence of Poetry.” 

l “Ode to Naples.” 
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motions the duration of the effect, to prolong also a consciousness of the 
cause. In relation to the objects which delight a child, these expressions 
are what poetry is to higher objects.’ 

And poetry remains the foremost of all the arts. She is 
superior to all because she is “creative of all.” Poets are not 
merely the creators of poetry and of language, but also “of music, 
of the dance, of statuary, of painting; they are the originators of 
the laws. . . . The renown of sculptors and musicians has never 
equalled that of the poets (by reason of this universality), just as 
two executants of equal merit produce unequal effects on a guitar 
and on a harp.” 

* * 

* 

In Shelley poetry triumphs. She regulates his inward life. 
The poet triumphs over the philosopher, and the musical faculty 
tears off the metaphysical vestment. At the same time that the 
theories of Godwin and the youthful dreams of the studious 
scholar are clarified by the lyric afflatus, the lure of cosmic music, 
which none of that era could resist, did not beguile him into those 
vague regions where Poe so nearly lost himself. Musical emotion 
comes to the aid of poetic emotion. It is not philosophy, it is not 
visionary, it is feeling. It expresses a collective existence of which 
the poet is a singing part. Music, as well as love and the contem- 
plation of nature, helps the poet to overpass the limits of individual 
existence. She is a liberator; she neither fetters nor corrupts. 
There are hearts to which music reveals the fraternal bond 
between souls. For Shelley, the poet of poets, she goes far beyond 
this, inasmuch as she seeks to express, through metaphor, that 
which overpasses reality — the very essence of poetry. 


( Translated by Theodore Baker) 



ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI 

By GUIDO M. GATTI 

T HE first time that I met Ildebrando Pizzetti was at Milan, 
in March, 1915, the occasion being the first representation 
of Fedra at La Scala. Some search was required to dis- 
cover the quiet, outlying street w T here, in a modest rented apart- 
ment, he had hidden himself away with his family after coming 
from Florence to follow and superintend the rehearsals of the 
opera. Then and there, at first sight and on hearing his first 
words, I experienced a feeling of I will not say disappointment, 
but certainly of disorientation; — his personality, his manner of 
receiving me, his language, all were very different from what I had 
expected. In Milan people spoke of Ildebrando Pizzetti as if 
he were a revolutionary, a rebel, an inexorable castigator of evil 
customs in music through the columns of the papers for which 
he had been the musical critic. Moreover, the high-sounding and 
discreetly emphatic expressions wherewith his collaborator on 
Fedra, Gabriele d’Annunzio, had saluted the advent of the musician 
Ildebrando of Parma, would justify one in fancying him of a 
temperament exquisitely attuned to that of the poet, even in 
those outward and worldly traits which were and are character- 
istic of the latter. After a quarter of an hour’s conversation with 
Pizzetti, I suddenly arrived at the conviction that my precon- 
ceived notions concerning the maestro were wholly false, and that 
the indiscreet gossip of our dear Milanese colleagues was quite 
misleading, with (alas!) a dash of treachery and malicious envy. 
And great was my rejoicing when I realized that Pizzetti, besides 
being a grand artist — for thenceforward my conviction was firm 
and unquestionable — was likewise a man, a real man, that is, a 
creature compact of kindliness and goodwill, for whom art was 
the loftiest and serenest expression of the simple and eternal 
emotions of humanity, the clearest intuition of the truth to which 
man can attain in the divine mysteries of love and death. 

Much water has flowed under the bridges since that first 
meeting long ago. Many are the things that no longer smile on 
us, and life (gloomy life of the years of war and their aftermath!) 
has been shaken to its foundations; yet a vision still arises before 
me of the Pizzetti I then knew, the Pizzetti of the three small 
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rooms in the Via Ausonio, the Pizzetti lost, as it were, in that 
immense tentacular Milan, living there with his Maria — and that 
dear, good, gentle soul has passed away, too, without warning, all 
silently as she had lived — and his two little ones. When speaking 
of his art in the penumbra of the twilight his eyes would sparkle 
behind the glasses, but no word of bitterness fell from his lips 
touching the insidious and hateful campaign of slander aimed at 
his opera, not one expression of complaint or discouragement 
while musing on the difficulties in his past life and the successes 
of operas written in most conscienceless fashion, yet bringing 
honors and affluence to their authors. 

And even to-day, when the worth of the musician is no 
longer a matter for discussion, now that he has received more 
than one official mark of distinction, now that, as Director of the 
Istituto Musicale at Florence, his financial position is such that 
he can pursue his compositorial path free from overshadowing 
care, now that he is loved and respected and honored — even now 
I like to recall the Pizzetti of the Fedra period, to think of him as 
he appeared to me in the chill, murky twilight of that long- 
vanished March. To me, nothing seems changed in the sub- 
stance of his art or in his character; neither does he, I am sure, 
dislike to recall those days of striving lightened by the smiles of 
a faithful few and the approbation of a slender company of sincere 
friends. 

For the rest, the outward vicissitudes of Ildebrando Pizzetti 
are not of great importance; they are neither numerous nor 
unusual, and the biographer would find few features for the illu- 
mination of the opera. Pizzetti has not journeyed to far coun- 
tries; his love for the familiar nest has always been stronger than 
any temptation to acquaint himself with new faces and distant 
lands. Not being a performer (of his activities as an interpreter 
I believe there is a memory of only two “performances” recently 
as an orchestral conductor in two of his own works), he has not 
been under the necessity of hastening from one town to another, 
and in any event he has always held in horror that dispersive 
nomadism which is all too characteristic in our day — one does not 
know whether from necessity or for convenience— of more than 
one musician internationally famous. In a word, Pizzetti hates 
bustle, and has no use for the wholly modern cult of velocity 
(Casella jestingly remarked that if we still had horse-drawn dili- 
gences like those of a hundred years ago, Pizzetti would prefer to 
travel by them rather than by train . . . . ) ; therefore he lives in 
silent retirement. Even in Florence, certainly not a city of noise 
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and rushing crowds, he selected a domicile beyond the Arno that 
is enveloped in cloister-like silence; and in summer he assuredly 
does not let himself be lionized in the big, world-renowned hotels 
of celebrated health resorts, but takes refuge in regions far from 
the beaten track, requiring patient search to find them on the map, 
and a guide if one wishes to go there. 

These are not mere idle details, we think, because they 
not only serve to give us an idea of the man, but also help us to 
understand certain traits of his mentality and of his art. For 
example, if this inclination for meditative solitude were not 
natural to Pizzetti, this passionate love of the countryside and 
simple things, this retreating from the world and its madding 
crowds, we could not well understand the liveliness of rural im- 
pressions that makes itself felt in all his compositions, even in 
those where it is not specifically accented. That sense of broad 
horizons that emanates from the finest pages of his works is simply 
and solely the expression of his uncontrollable joy and delight in 
the presence of a landscape drenched with sunshine or already 
half-veiled by violet twilight shadows. This ample background 
is the unfailing, the natural background for all his crises, the at- 
mosphere wherein they find resolution and peace. (Examine 
more particularly the final tempi of the Quartet, and of the Sonata 
for Violin, which convey a continuous and unmistakable impres- 
sion of the countrysides in Emilia or Tuscany, together with 
other impressions less insistent and evident which emerge here and 
there in his various other compositions, especially the lyrics.) 

And so wd come to speak of the largely general character- 
istics of Pizzetti’s art — those of an essentially spiritual order and, 
for that reason, so immanent to the man that they are to be 
found on every page, from the first to the last — we would call 
attention to his religious bent , which is directly derived from the 
other characteristics previously noted. But we must agree upon 
the meaning of the term religious, which might, if ill-interpreted, 
lead to an entire misapprehension of his art — that is, if we were 
to suppose that the term were applicable to a transcendentalist, 
a mystic, a believer in a divinity greater than it is given to the 
mind of man to conceive. The art of Pizzetti clings as close to 
the human soul — to that soul with all its sins and passions, its 
weaknesses and its heroisms — as it is possible to imagine; the 
more closely because, from that soul alone, it draws sustenance; 
and so one might rather say that this art is one with and indivisible 
from the true inwardness of its creator. But in this art there is 
undoubtedly that lofty aspiration, at times that spasm of elevation 
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and spirituality that leaves no room for thought of self, but 
bears us away on the flood of music toward a sphere more serene, 
more vast. — However, let us not lose ourselves in the impal- 
pable; our self-consciousness is always wide awake, and knows 
that, struggle as we may to escape the fetters of our frailties, 
’tis all in vain — and herein we find both our suffering and our 
felicity. If art brought us sensations as from a world absolutely 
non-human, we should never be able to enjoy it as we do, nor to 
understand it more than vaguely. (Such is the sensation we 
experience when listening to the mystic polyphony of certain 
sixteenth-century compositions, and certain passages in Franck’s 
oratorios; there is a something that bars us from penetrating 
their inner meaning, from making them our own — a subtle veil 
of incense that really forms a solid barrier to repulse us.) For 
Pizzetti, then, religion is not mysticism or passive contemplation 
of the creation, whether pessimistic or optimistic, but partici- 
pation in life with a pure soul and a serene acceptance of its evils, 
to which it is a duty to oppose a decided will for love. That is it 
— love. Had we to synthesize in a single word that which is the re- 
ligion of Pizzetti, we could not find one more appropriate: Love . 1 

The love of mankind and of created things, a fraternal feeling 
for the woes of others, and the will to live in perfect harmony with 
one’s self and with others, together with an austere kindliness, a 
broad comprehension of life, that views our daily adversities as 
a part of the good that life itself offers us, so that they are power- 
less to make us lose our faith in it — this philosophical conception 
of life, this Weltanschauung, is clearly mirrored in the creations of 
the musician, who thus always succeeds in esthetically subduing 
the note of pain in his expression and in bringing the work to a 
close on a chord of consolation. Such is the deep significance of 
the Vivo e fresco in the Violin Sonata; of the closing measures 
in Angeleca ; of the last pages of Fedra and Debora, and of the 
recent Sonata for Violoncello. This last, as we shall note further 
on, may also be cited as the most finished exemplar of his purgative 
conception of human sufferings and death. 

From this conception of life as non-static, as evolutionary, 
was born in Pizzetti that dramatic sense toward which his art 
tends more and more as the years go on, until it now forms 

Reflect upon the significance, decidedly not orthodox, of the drama, Debora e 
JaSle , and on the words of this latter spoken to Deborah in the last scene: 4 ‘And thou, 
thou who hast no pity for the sorrows of men, art thou quite sure thou dost well under- 
stand the will of God?” — And shortly after, in answer to Deborah’s question: “Hast 
thou heard the voice of the Lord?” she replies: “Not of thy god, but of another — whom 
thou knowest not.” 
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almost exclusively the substance of his works. Pizzetti arrived 
at the musical drama, not by way of critical reasoning, but through 
native instinct, an unconquerable urge of his temperament. 
What I mean is, that he did not envisage the drama first and fore- 
most as a musical form or species in which various elements of 
expression — words, music, action — coexist harmoniously, but as 
the most complete or, rather, the only -possible revelation of a 
dramatic impression of life. This statement of ours is not ple- 
onastic, as might be mistakenly gathered from our words. The 
history of music furnishes examples of musical dramaturgs and 
musical dramas variously apprehended and realized — take note 
that we are speaking of genuine dramatico-musical conceptions, 
and not of opere in musica — but in very few of them can be found a 
revelation of that essence of drama which is, in part, an ethic verity, 
and which almost invariably conflicts with a form of sensuality 
that we shall term esthetic, which strives to gain the upper hand. 

Pizzetti’s art aims at a realization of the axiom that the soul 
of art is a sense of the dramatic; conversely, the drama embraces 
in itself the broadest outlook on humanity and life. A distinctly 
anti-decadent attitude, which could be assumed only by an artist 
who had never , at any moment of his life, succumbed to the fasci- 
nation of that passive, reflective art that is savored languorously 
and yieldingly, and is generally known as decadence or (though 
only in music) impressionism. (None the less, Pizzetti was 
among the first to occupy himself with this phenomenon and to 
study it in its various phases — but with the keen and attentive 
eye of the critic, undazzled by superficial brilliance and attrac- 
tiveness.) There can be no art (thus spoke our musician in a 
lecture on “Music in Contemporary Italian Life”) that is not 
born of experience of life, that is not a full and understanding 
expression of humanity. An art, therefore, most potently 
and profoundly human. Lyric? Epic? . . . Neither the one 
nor the other individually, but both together as comprehended 
in that profounder, broader, more potent expression which is 
termed dramatic. Not merely lyric — that is, gushing out from 
those momentary and fugitive exaltations of feeling which have, 
to be sure, their raison d'etre, and are indeed an expression of 
life, but, in the last analysis, of instinctive life; — nor wholly epic, 
in the sense of an objective representation of actual phenomena; — 
but drama, meaning life in movement, life in continuous develop- 
ment, action. 
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The earliest compositions of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s with which 
we are acquainted were written for chorus — an Ave Maria, 
offertory for three voice-parts; a Tantum ergo, for three male 
voices; and a response for Good Friday, Tenebrae factse sunt, 
for six voice-parts; all dating from 1897 and published somewhat 
later. To tell the truth, they reveal but little of their author’s 
musical personality — and how could they? for he wrote them at 
the age of seventeen (Pizzetti was born at Parma on September 
20, 1880) as a pupil of the Conservatory. But they do make us 
acquainted with the musician’s peculiar love for and cult of 
choral composition, which have since then borne admirable 
fruits. The seventeen-year-old Pizzetti was drawn to choral 
composition by innate religious feeling and by a tradition of vocal 
polyphony which he had found surviving among the common 
people of his district, flourishing as songs in several parts sung 
by the peasantry and young maidens. In later years, when 
reviewing the choral genus critically and historically, he became 
more and more convinced of its teeming possibilities as a vehicle 
for animated and realistic expression if revived by new creations 
unfettered by the formulas which have reduced it to hardly more 
than a frigid mechanism of parts. He compared the magnificent 
fioritura of the madrigal and mottetto in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries with the bare and stereotyped productions of our 
own time for the church and in oratorio; he contrasted the varied, 
dramatic, vibrant musicality of the polyphonic writers of past 
ages with the cold, arid conventionalism, comprised in some few 
contrapuntal cliches possessing neither freedom nor rhythmic 
life, of the liturgical masses which he heard in the churches. 
And he dreamed of a vocal polyphony which should lend adequate 
musical expression to every emotion, give a complete reflection of 
life, such as others considered could be realized by the orchestra 
alone; or, rather, he placed the vocal orchestra still higher in the 
scale of expressive possibilities — he, who had already arrived at 
a definite conception of that feeling for oocality which in the future 
was to constitute one of the most striking stylistic traits of his 
inspiration. 

These are the years of the most various dramatic experiments 
and of the crises in form, of which we shall take occasion to speak 
further on apropos of Pizzetti’s music for the theatre; they are 
also years of intense study and reflection. The youthful musician, 
who had received from maestro Giovanni Tebaldini (the Director 
of the Parma Conservatory) his first instruction in Gregorian 
Chant, sought to penetrate more deeply into the arcana of this 
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soul-stirring and suggestive music, and, retracing it to its source, 
arrived at the music of the Greeks. 1 Towards the end of this 
obscure period, i.e., about 1905, while the dramatic experiments 
had not yet resulted in the drama which filled the musician’s 
dreams (to be realized only after some years), his style was estab- 
lished in its essentials; hand in hand with his study of Gregorian 
music and the Greek modes, Pizzetti had renewed his “musical 
virginity,” purging himself definitively of all the incrustations and 
reminiscences due to scholastic instruction, and was now able to 
speak the language of his own personality. Nor is this language 
for the most part (as some have said either maliciously or care- 
lessly) the outcome of a labored artificiality; as we shall see 
shortly, when discussing the music of La Naoe , Pizzetti has ab- 
sorbed certain features of Greco-Oriental music and reproduced 
and revivified them in and by his personality, having found in them 
a consonance with the native bent of his mind. Still better — 
he has succeeded in saving himself from that dissolution of the 
sense of tonality which he has seen going on all around him, by 
re-coordinating it about the modal principle of the Greeks. How- 
ever, one can speak of the influence of that music, not as mean- 
ing the absolute submission of the musician, but rather as the 
spontaneous, fraternal communion of common elements which 
were latent in the latter and which the ancient modality brought 
to light and organized as an individual style. The musician’s 
point of departure was, indeed, a cultural impulse, the interest 
awakened in the student by the greater richness of the Gregorian 
and Grecian melody; but in the end he forgot — and made us 
forget — the duplex origin of his style, so ardently did he fuse the 
elements absorbed. 

Pizzetti underwent an experience analogous to that under- 
gone in the past, and even to-day, by certain musicians with regard 
to the folk-lore element; for example, by Bela Bartok, in whom 
the assimilation of the folk-modes is perfect, and not an inter- 
mingling of elements which do not succeed in blending, as in the 
case of various Bohemian and Russian musicians in the past. 
Take Dvorak, for instance, in whose compositions one always 
clearly perceives and singles out whatever flows from the source 
of folk-lore and what is derived directly and spontaneously from 
the temperament of the musician — flowers of the people scattered 
through a medium irreducibly Brahmsian. 

Pizzetti has written a clear, synthetic historico-critical essay on “La Musica 
dei Greci” (Rome, 1914, publishing house “Musica”) from the viewpoint, above all, of 
an artist rather than of an historian. 
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The first work in which we note a revelation of that enrich- 
ment of melody through the aid of the ancient modalities is con- 
stituted of some choral numbers (and one other) written between 
1905 and 1907 for La Nave by Gabriele d’Annunzio. All these 
choruses (among them the Inno a Diona) are religious, liturgical; 
the instrumental dance is secular music. What melodies did 
Pizzetti employ for his choruses? He himself informs us, in the 
“Rivista Musicale Italiana,” Vol. XIV (1907), p. 855: 

So I have composed the melodies for the choruses in La Nave in the 
forgotten modes of primitive liturgical music, that is to say, in the modes 
of Greco-Latin music. And for each chorus I chose that mode, for com- 
posing the melody, which possessed the ‘ethos’ most responsive to the 
significance, the expression, of the poetical text. And I did not wish to 
consider this ‘ethos’ established in the definitions of the ancient Greek 
or Latin theorists, of the philosophers, or of the first musicologists of the 
Church, but I desired to feel it profoundly in myself. Sometimes it has 
happened to me that a given ‘mode’ acquired, in my music, a richer and 
more varied expressive character, not seldom far different from that 
ascribed to it by one or another ancient writer. This was brought about 
by polyphony, which, by a various lighting of the musical motives and 
a varying distribution of the shadows, threw into relief some one of the 
expressive characteristics of the mode or diminished its potency. 

It was not the melodies, then, that were derived from 
antiquity; these were all invented by the composer excepting 
one (that of the Ave Maris Stella). Three of them, however, were 
developed from ancient “nomoi” (in the “Tonarius” of Reginone 
di Prun) according to a technical procedure whereof an example 
is appended. 
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x The quotations from Mr. Pizzetti’s ‘‘Nave” are reproduced by courtesy of the 
publisher. Carlo Schmidl, Trieste; those from his violin sonata are reproduced by cour- 
tesy of the publishers, Messrs. J. & W. Chester, Ltd,, London, and the other quotations 
by courtesy of the publisher, Forlivesi, Florence. — Ed. 
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And further examples of melodies can be cited in confirma- 
tion of what we have said concerning him; e.g., the sensual theme 
of the Inno a Diona (the sole secular chorus in La Nave), which has 
a variable and unstable modal base. 
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and from which Pizzetti derived the following melody for the 
Danza dei Sette Candelabri: 




In like manner he took from the Antifona amatoria of Basiliola 
the Danza votioa della Faledra , which follows that of the Sette 
Candelabri: 


Basiliola 


Le Citare 


From the “Antifona amatoria” by Basiliola 



La danza votiva della Faledra 
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We have presented several themes of this composition not 
so much for the purpose of tracing their affinities and to show how 
they fit the character of the poetic lines to which they are adapted, 
as to call attention to certain characteristics of Pizzetti’s melody. 
We have already mentioned the vocal quality of Pizzetti’s themes; 
we shall now add that, besides being vocal, they present them- 
selves as syllabic, that is, under each note one could always set a 
syllable, and adapt a sentence to fit a melody. One is well-nigh 
tempted to affirm that all the themes of Pizzetti (I mean, of course, 
the instrumental themes, for the others require no further demon- 
stration) are born with an accompaniment of words — they were 
sung in the musician’s heart as the expressional embodiment of 
some poetical thought. Examples giving unquestionable proof 
of such a vocal-verbal origin of the themes might be mentioned 
in numbers; let one suffice for all — that most lovely theme of the 
Preghiera degli Innocenti (second movement) in the Sonata for 
Violin and Pianoforte: 


From the Sonata for Violin 




which we know to have originated as a musical translation of the 
following words: “O Signor Iddio nostro, o Signore, abbi pieta di 
tutti gli innocenti che non sanno perche si deve soffrire.” 
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As already observed, the music for La Nave is made up of 
choruses and one instrumental dance . 1 It is impossible for us 
to take up all these pages singly, however interesting such an 
examination would be, not solely on account of the beauty of the 
music in itself, but also because they so clearly display the most 
important features of Pizzetti’s style. (We have briefly indicated 
some melodic characteristics, and equally useful observations 
might be made with regard to their harmonization, on their 
harmonic atmosphere, which we shall encounter again in its ex- 
pressive essentiality in all his later works.) Here we shall confine 
ourselves to an enumeration of the most important pages of the 
score — the short choral introduction of the Aoe Maris Stella, 
sung by two choirs (one visible, the other invisible) of catechu- 
mens and seamstresses; the complex processional chorus in seven 
parts, broadly and powerfully conceived, which accompanies the 
transference of the Sacred Body to the Basilica; the Hallelujah 
chorus terminating the Prologue; the already noted secular Inno 
to Diona; the Mattutino for double eight-part chorus in the third 
act (perhaps the most perfect number in the work); and finally 
the instrumental Dance. And apropos of this last let me direct 
attention to the composition of its little orchestra (three flutes, 
two oboes, one English horn, one bassoon; a sistrum, crotali, 
timpani, celesta and three harps; that is, all wind, percussive and 
plucked instruments, the strings being excluded) that we may 
praise the exquisite stylistic intuition of the author in his re- 
creation of the ancient sonority without lapsing into a passive 
archeological reconstruction inadequate as a medium for ex- 
pression. 

In Fedra there is only a single page for chorus, the one where 
the populace of Trezene bewail the death of the young horse- 
tamer Ippolito. In this threnody (as in the brief choral ejac- 
ulations in the third act, exclamations of grief and laments over 
inexorable fate, and horror for the falsehood of Phaedra) the chorus 
is the spectator of the drama, taking no part in it; consequently 
it is moveless, contemplative. But how full of emotion! The 
tenors of the second chorus (contraltos, tenors and basses) intone 
the first phrase: 

O Giovinezza, piangi. — O Giovinezza, tondi le tua chioma, — piangi 
tutto il tuo pianto, — che il tuo principe e morto. £ morto Ippolito! 

^hese numbers are still unpublished, except the Antifona amatoria and an ar- 
rangement for piano of the Danza delle Sette Candelabri ; the chorus Ave Maris Stella 
appeared only in the appendix to the October 1911 number of the Revue frangaise 
now defunct. 
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[0 youths and maidens weep! 0 youths and maidens, shear your 
flowing tresses! Weep while tears can flow, for your prince is dead. 
Ippolito is dead!] 

Thereupon, the first chorus (sopranos and boy sopranos, boy 
contraltos, and tenors) breathe softly, like a sigh, the second part 
of the strophe: 

O selve di Metana — olivi di Genetlio, — saronide palude, — piagge 
di Limna, monti d’Ermione, — riempietevi d’orrore e di lamento; — 
Piangete, Efebi di Trezene, — Vergini di Trezene, piangete. E morto 
Ippolito ! 

[O forests of Metana, olives of Genetlio, Saronic marshes, cliffs of 
Limna, mountains of Hermione, be ye filled with horror and lamentation. 
Weep, ye youths of Trezene — virgins of Trezene, weep! Ippolito is 
dead !] 

And before it is ended, the second chorus recommences with its 
first phrase, and the two choruses proceed together in an archi- 
tectural construction, the equilibrium of whose parts is perfect 
and in which the voices progress with a naturalness whose inter- 
twining serves only to bring out the expressiveness of every 
rhythmic and melodic feature. The unforgettable impression 
made on the auditors while listening to these pages is heightened 
by the solo voice of Etra (contralto), which pursues an independent 
course and yet is bound up with the chorus. 

Between Fedra and Debora — that is, between the conception 
of the chorus as static, and as dynamic or active — there came the 
three Canzoni Corali, two of them being more similar in character 
to the preceding choruses, whereas the one entitled Per un Morto 
is already decidedly dramatic. La Rondine (for six voice-parts) 
is a vivacious greeting to Spring, all melodic festoons and gar- 
lands, conceived in a youthful spirit that makes them all sparkle. 
The youths sing the returning season of flowers, and la Rondine 
(the swallow) announces its coming; and in every fibre is felt the 
tingling of an irrepressible ardor, while from the throats out- 
pours that song, so expressive of happiness and the joy of living. 
This chorus is all athrill with gayety, a joyous dance of agile 
voices. Its character is in striking contrast with that of the other 
choral song — here reviving life and happy voices and gay abandon; 
there death, that reduces all things to cold immobility, and grave 
voices, and a well-nigh hieratic solemnity. They recite the few 
lines of Tommaseo in the canzone Per un Morto: 

Soldati, scavate monti; — e cavalieri, campo — per seppelire questo 
giovane — sulla spiaggia marina; — che senta spumeggiare le onde — e il 
vento soffiare; — e senta i suoi compagni — che gridano ‘Issa! Molla!’ 
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[Soldiers, delve mountains deep, and cavaliers, the field, to inter 
this youth by the shores of the sea, that he may feel the spray of the 
waves and the breath of the winds, and hear his comrades, who cry ‘Fall 
in! Forward!’] 

An Homeric scene, which the composer has well interpreted 
with a melodic line that develops tardily and regretfully, without 
unexpected leaps but with strong accentuation of every syllable — 
that seems hewn, as it were, in marble, and graven on the hearts of 
the men of religion. 

Pizzetti’s choral creations indicate to musicians, and more 
especially Italian musicians, a new path to pursue for the renewal 
of musical life. The nineteenth century witnessed a decisive 
instrumental orientation; romanticism infused an orchestral sen- 
sibility all its own, which, in the opening years of our century, 
has reached a degree of refinement bordering on caricature; all 
the instrumental timbres have been analyzed and labelled with 
respect to their individual possibilities and their most diverse 
and strange combinations. What novelty of orchestral elabo- 
ration yet remains undiscovered? Nowadays we find musicians 
who contribute to this insatiate orchestral analysis confining 
themselves to writing for an excessively reduced orchestra or for 
two or three instruments, disdaining, as it were, to make further 
use of that phalanx of instruments which successively swelled 
beyond all measure, and grew heavier and heavier, and then 
spread out like a veil and dispersed in a mist of tones. But who 
has taken thought of the wonderful orchestra of the voices, of 
which so much may still be made as regards expressiveness, and 
in which there is still so much to be rediscovered and renewed 
with reference to the modest experiments of the last century? 
To our present-day jugglers of counterpoint Pizzetti furnishes 
an example of the mastery of vocal counterpoint which is a gen- 
uine revelation, and which ought to lead us — I speak especially 
of us Italians — to that vocal symphony which should not be one of 
the lesser glories of our century. 

* * 

* 

The music of La Nave belongs to that class of Pizzetti’s pro- 
ductions which might be termed lyric to distinguish them from 
the other class, the dramatic , to which belong in a greater or 
lesser degree, though with scarcely an exception, his more recent 
works, beginning with Fedra. On this lyric isle grow other 
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enchanting flowers that are not among the least lovely in Pizzetti’s 
garden — the chamber lyrics for voice and piano, the Tre Pezzi 
for piano, the String Quartet, and the Poema emiliano for 
violin. 

The earliest solo songs with which we are acquainted date 
from 1904, the period preceding La Nave, and are set to poems 
by Udebrando Cocconi ( Vigilia nuziale, Remember, and Incontro 
di Marzo ); three years later came one to a poem by Mario Silvani 
(i Sera d’Inverno). Taken as a whole, these four compositions 
discover no marked individuality, nevertheless we find traces 
in them of more than one feature which assumes profounder 
significance in the sequel, particularly in the Incontro di Marzo 
(with its broad theme in triplets, so decidedly in the Pizzettian 
style), and in the Sera d’Inoerno. But Pizzetti’s masterwork in 
this field — and assuredly, unquestionably, one of his most perfect 
creations — is I Pastori (1908) to poetry by Gabriele d’Annunzio 
from the “Sogni di terre lontane” (“Laudi,” Book IIP, lyrics now 
familiar to a vast audience, having been taken into the repertory 
of the elect among our cancatrici. Together with I Pastori we 
should mention four other lyrics: La madre al figlio lontano, S. 
Basilio, II Clefta prigione , and Passeggiata — not to speak of an 
Erotica to words by d’Annunzio, written in 1911 but only recently 
published, which, to say the least, adds nothing to the lyric pro- 
duction of the musician of Parma. We mention these four less 
because they succeed each other at brief intervals between 1908 
and 1915 — constituting, so to speak, so many intermezzi in the 
major activities of Pizzetti — than because they form an ensemble 
which the critic can and ought to consider as a single opus. 
Their expressional type is so individual and well-rounded from 
the very first, that it is impossible to trace in them esthetic features 
either in process of formation or in growth. 

From I Pastori dates decisively the lyrico-melodic conception 
of Pizzetti’s creations, whereby they reveal themselves to us in a 
delicious and limpid simplicity — limpid in its tonality, its lines, and 
its harmony. Here we are well within the realm of tonality; in 
this relatively restricted circle Pizzetti was able to find all the ele- 
ments that he required for expressing himself. Every composition 
is rooted in that which constitutes its true substance, the generative 
cell of the musical discourse — its theme. Examine I Pastori; 
there is but one theme, a broad theme of nine measures (the 
last four of which might, besides, be considered as a variant of 
those preceding), that serves for an introduction. Of pastoral 
character, and with the rhythm 
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From 7 Pastori” (the first measures) 




and a figure that reminds us of the bagpipe, the uninterrupted 
flow of this theme by itself fills the ten pages of the composition. 
In the “lonesome” tonality of A minor, which creates an atmosphere 
somewhat gray, yet vibrant with emotional tones, this theme circu- 
lates and repeats itself, now in its entirety and now barely indicated 
(as though suggested by the words themselves) ; but never growing 
monotonous or tiresome, because its body is teeming with vitality 
and is continually throwing out new light-effects and thrills of 
expression. Turning our attention to the vocal part, we shall 
observe how it predominates in the total impression, and how into 
this stream is swept most of the lyric and human significance of 
the poetry. Indeed, it might truthfully be said, with regard to 
I Pastori, that the song was born together with the verse; flexible 
in its unity, it finds the expression for each episode without, how- 
ever, renouncing its initial lyric nucleus. Should one seek to 
strip off the pianistic elaboration of this lyric theme, there would 
always remain a substantial organism wherein the efficacy of the 
musical integration — as an expressive increment — does not lose 
the virtue of the pure beauty of the song; whence all the lines of 
this latter derive a purely intensive value — that is, evaluated in 
relation to itself and not to others. The pianoforte does not 
collaborate merely to create a certain atmosphere within which 
the sung words take their course, as with other musicians, with a 
liberty frequently bordering on anarchy; — but underscores every 
accent, diligently following and blending with the voice. And so 
one notices above all that the vocal melody is not isolated, but 
constitutes a whole with the instrumental elaboration; not because 
it rises above the latter, but because it actually creates and sets 
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its seal upon it. And oftentimes, in certain moments of supreme 
agitation, the voice is almost alone; the pianoforte confines itself, 
with a pedal-point or a figuration of resolving chords, to weaving 
a subtle web of continuity, as in the following extract from the 

Passeggiata: 


From "Passeggiata” 
Largo e dolce 
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All the above observations having reference to 7 Pastori of 
course are equally applicable to the other four, which are informed 
with the same esthetic intentions, here more and there less com- 
pletely realized. A uniform disposition of lines and of coloring 
lends, for example, a touch of monotony to the lyricism of Pantini, 
“The mother to her distant son,” and partially nullifies the 
rounded beauty of the theme. To counterbalance this, what ani- 
mation of contour and color do we find in San Basilio, a whirl of 
fresh gayety and joyous health that is really felt by the people, 
from whom Tommaseo took over this poetic motive. From the 
Grecian folk-poetry, as from the Passeggiata of Papini, Pizzetti 
has extracted the lyricism, isolating it in its naked espression : such 
complete taking possession of others’ poetry is more manifest 
than elsewhere in Passeggiata , where, despite a seemingly dis- 
cursive, centrifugal and well-nigh apathetic appearance, all in- 
sensibly converges along internal lines to the wholly delightful 
close, shot through with thrills of passion. By infusing it with 
his own spirit, the musician has given life to the human and emo- 
tional essence that lies hidden between the ironical and vagabond 
lines of Papini’s lyrics. 

But in the Clefta prigione we find, though barely suggested, 
another tendency which will manifest itself decisively in the two 
Liriche napoletane — the leaning toward dramatic expression. 
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Pizzetti wrote these two lyrics 1 at different dates; the first, An- 
geleca, in October, 1916, after finishing the poem of Debora e Jaile ; 
the second, Assunta , in the winter of 1917-18, when he had already 
begun the music for Dibora and thus was in the midst of his 
creative work. These exact chronological data are not devoid of 
significance; on the contrary, they give us a key to the progressive 
dramatization of the musical expression in Angeleca and Assunta , 
and explain why certain lyrical features found in the former are 
no longer met with in the latter; and, lastly, note the choice of 
the poems — in Angeleca is a man who sings, and in Assunta there 
is only a man who narrates and lives through again, as it were 
in a tragic intensity, his fateful day, like any actor in a drama. 

The two poems by Di Giacomo lend themselves marvellously 
well to the composition of a brief and tense human drama around 
a vicissitude of everyday life. Angeleca is the monologue of an 
inebriate who is reeling homeward after nightfall through a dark, 
narrow street and singing a roundelay from the tavern. At the 
highest story of a dwelling there is a lighted balcony — that 
adjoining the chamber of Angeleca, the lady whom he has dearly 
loved. Wherefore this light? Perchance the faithless one has 
wedded another, and consummates the nuptial festivities here, 
before his very eyes?. . . He approaches the portier and questions 
him . . . and he replies that Angeleca is dead. “Is dead!” So 
the inebriate mutters to himself in a sort of dolorous stupor — and 
goes his way. 

As already remarked, the composition possesses an essen- 
tially dramatic value, rather than musical; but this value is 
notable. One recognizes the Pizzetti of the operas, the Pizzetti of 
Fedra and Dibora. It is rather of the latter that the two liriche 
napoletane (but especially Assunta ) seem in a certain sense to 
presage the technique, above all from an harmonic and orchestral 
point of view. Lyric phrases are naturally not to be found in them, 
with rare exceptions, for they are foreign to this recitative of short 
phrases halted by a multiplicity of rhythmic breaks in whose devious 
course we feel the living and vehement opposition of wills that 
clash and retreat in a continuous dynamic flow of masses and forms. 

But then the inebriate sings, and his song is like the tenuous 
thread of light formed by the falling of a star that plunges into the 
obscure depths created by the accompaniment; and now the 
musician, too, who has lived in his drama, retards its onward urge, 
elevating it and tranquillizing it to a sorrowful tenderness akin to 

Originally written for tenor and orchestra, but hitherto published only in a piano 
arrangement. 
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that of a folk-song (to me, it always recalls, I know not why, 
“Fenesta ca lucive e mo’ non luce!”), whose closing strain I cannot 
refrain from reproducing here: 


From "Angelico" (the last measures) 




Up to this point the voice-part has nothing but the tavern- 
song alternating with spoken words, step by step changing in 
character and intonation with the development of the drama, 
now, however, we no longer hear the voice of the inebriate, but 
that of Pizzetti. His spirit — the spirit of an artist and philosopher 
— it is that ponders on the doleful event with a vast pity for the 
unfortunate wretch. 

In Assunta a man tells the judges his desperate story of love 
and death. Salvatore di Giacomo put many a beautiful thought 
into it, but, taken altogether, nothing came out but the usual 
veristic drammetto (short drama) dear to the composers of twenty 
years ago. So that it seems almost impossible — unless we con- 
sider this work as an experiment — that it could have inspired the 
musician. 

The transmutation of Pizzetti’s expression from lyric into 
dramatic obviously took place in every branch of the artist’s cre- 
ative work; therefore, side by side with his monodic lyrics, we 
take up his instrumental chamber-music, from the lyric aisthesis 
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of the Quartet and the Suite for pianoforte to the dramatic con- 
ception of the two Sonatas. 

Scrutinized from a narrowly formalistic point of view, the 
Quartet for Strings discovers here and there the immaturity of the 
composer, while in its spiritual essence it is of Pizzetti in the truest 
and most personal sense. The beauty of this work reveals itself 
most strikingly to one who encounters it after gaining familiar 
acquaintance with Pizzetti’s other works on a broad scale; it is a 
somewhat timid beauty, that appeals to intuition and feeling 
better than it succeeds in clearly defining itself in the notation or 
the development, which, in certain aspects, shows traces of a sort 
of scholasticism or at least of foreign influences. And it is per- 
haps for this reason that I have heard foreign critics express them- 
selves with scant sympathy for the work, almost with a sense of 
disillusionment. But one who, without formalistic preconcep- 
tions, can inspire the perfume of poetry and sincerity that ema- 
nates from it, will agree with its author, who, when publishing it 
in 1920 (that is, fourteen years after writing it), showed that he 
still loved this youthful composition and considered it worthy of a 
place beside other larger and more recent works. 

And yet, how can one fail to recognize in the very first meas- 
ures that sense of amplitude and that intuitive grasp of the clear, 
fresh phrase which, as we have said, constitute one of the immanent 
features of the musician’s individuality? From the first move- 
ment, Vivace ma sereno (in which, over the arpeggio’d tonic chord, 
the viola proposes the songful theme of an almost sensual sweet- 
ness, though healthful withal, that develops in the imitative style 
of which the musician is fond), and also — possibly in a lesser degree 
— from the final movement (with its rough and animated theme 
taken up at the attacco by the four strings in unison), are derived 
in a direct line those pages of Pizzetti’s works which I shall term 
naturalistic: the third movement of the Sonata for Violin, the 
Suite for Pianoforte, and others. But aside from these two move- 
ments (which, as noted above, exhibit a certain lack of equipoise 
and sometimes a superabundant development, although as a 
quartet ensemble they sound exceedingly well) and the short 
Adagio , which is perhaps the least Pizzettian portion of the work, 
we find in this quartet a small but pure gem — the Tema con 
variazioni (third movement). We hasten to apprise the reader 
that he is not confronted by a technically very complicated work, 
and that these variations have nothing in common with that type 
of calculated elaboration often to be found in this species of desk- 
work. They are little pictures of very diverse character — a 
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canzone, and then a danza, followed by a ninna-nanna per la vnia 
piccina, and then another dance and the reprise of the theme; 
slight matters when weighed in the technical balance, but how 
much of poetry, what emotion vibrates therein, especially in the 
so tenderly intimate lullaby! And the whole Quartet is infused 
with this suave intimacy, with this happiness that expresses itself 
in words so simple and soft that they move us because we feel 
them so wholly sincere; it is the musician, now husband and 
father, who is writing this music — so I often fancy — now and then 
raising his eyes from the paper and gazing into those of his faithful 
wife, who is holding her firstborn in her arms. — Henry Prunieres, 
in a thoughtful sketch of Ildebrando Pizzetti (“Nouvelle Revue 
d’ltalie,” July 15, 1920), very justly observes how far more heart- 
felt the celebration of the felicity and serenity of the domestic 
hearth is in this Quartet, in modest dimensions, than in the much 
more pretentious Sinfonia domestica of Richard Strauss. 

The sum of all else that has been said about the Quartet is, 
that it is important not for any interesting technical features it 
presents, but by reason of the lofty spirit that pervades it and the 
poetic perfume that it exhales; — and this would apply equally to 
all Pizzetti’s compositions. Therefore, it appears proper to 
dwell more at length on this statement. In the polemic contest, 
sometimes bitter and always animated, now going on in all coun- 
tries (and in Italy no less than elsewhere) between conservatives 
attached to a form held to be neither alterable nor capable of de- 
velopment in its grammatical factors (harmony, rhythm, timbre, 
etc.), and those who call every way good provided it leads into the 
open and the future, even if it does not lead to a broadening of the 
horizon that repays our trouble for having left the well-trodden 
path: — in this struggle which has assumed the high-sounding 
name of conflict between the pastists and futurists (or at least the 
presentists) Pizzetti presents a personality all his own; each of 
the two contending groups is fain to claim him as a member of the 
clan, though in actual fact he cannot be considered as belonging 
to either of the antagonistic parties. Indeed, if the pastists (let 
us continue for the moment to denominate them thus) rejoice at 
finding, in Pizzetti’s compositions, elements from the past (but 
often from a past so remote that they might well be looked upon 
as belonging to no particular period) — consonant harmonic ele- 
ments and tonal delimitations employed with absolute freedom 
and wholly without thought of attempting to be modern at all 
hazards — the futurists point out their eminently modern spirit, 

^‘Passatisti, futuristi, presentisti,” are the author's words. 
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their fresh and vivid life like the life we are living, the keen and 
intense sensibility that fathoms the meaning of every shade of 
contemporary existence — its passions, emotions, characteristics. 
But what does this coexistence of two apparently antithetic as- 
pects signify — and, more than coexistence, their admirable fusion 
and temperament — if not the revealing mark of a sincere, human 
artist? If not a testimony to a conception of art not limited and 
vitiated by a narrow view, but embracing in its full scope the uni- 
verse of intelligence and feeling, and yet, in a manner of speaking, 
outside of time and space, finding its raison d’etre and life-sub- 
stance in eternal and natural elements that lurk, more or less in 
evidence, in the depths of every human consciousness? And 
herein, too, lies a possibility for us to study Pizzetti’s personality 
as a thing apart, outside of the “movement” — to use a term dear 
to the artists of the “forwards” — though not, may it please you, 
outside of life; — for us to isolate it and make of it the centre of his 
spiritual world, that we may view it from every side, illumined 
by the light which streams from within and not by the reflexion 
from other orbs, from which it is therefore possible to segregate all 
pertaining to the strictly spiritual realm (such as that in which we 
place the figure of our musician) without thereby closing any way 
whatever to the full and exact comprehension of the esthetic indi- 
viduality of Ildebrando Pizzetti. Well did Luigi Parigi express 
himself with regard to this matter when he affirmed 1 that Pizzetti 
represents the first corollary of a series of involved technical argu- 
ments which found their resolution in his mind, there assuming 
an aspect of naturalness. Technical intricacy, in the case of 
Pizzetti, is no longer something to be debated as an isolated entity; 
it is elevated and ennobled through the possibility of being the 
index, the medium of manifestation, of a new mode of artistic 
presentation, and has come into being in the most natural posture. 

* * 

* 

Between the Quartet and the Sonata in A for Violin are to be 
found the varied and continuous dramatic experiments of Pizzetti, 
revealed in pages more and more strongly emotional and maturer 
in expression. (And here, too, we come upon the Tre Pezzi 
for pianoforte which are the sole compositions of our musician 
for piano solo — three short pages, delicate and tranquil, among 
which the second, Giorno piovoso nel bosco [A Rainy Day in the 
Woods] takes the lead in poetical sensibility.) The Sonata in A 

l In the “Momento Musicale Italiano,” ed. Vallecchi, 1921, p. 27- 
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is allied with and bears a resemblance to Fedra, together with the 
Liriche drammatiche and the Ouverture per una farsa tragica, im- 
mediately preceding DSbora. Its composition was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1918, at a time when the flames of war were nearing 
extinction, and was finished during the winter of the following 
year, at the dawn of a period of calm and spiritual refreshment for 
our life and its joys; and in truth, his advance from the initial 
period to the close seems to conform to the march of these exterior 
events, in so far — let us hasten to add — as it does not attempt in 
any way to express musically the extrinsic phenomenon, but 
rather the most intimate drama of the musician’s soul-life as it 
passed through the crises of suffering and gained renewed confi- 
dence in company with that of all mankind. The drama con- 
cludes — and no one having knowledge of the Pizzettian ethos 
could imagine its concluding otherwise — in a renewed vision of 
serenity and tenderness wherein lies the profession of faith “that 
it is good to live.” In the first movement ( tempestoso ) the piano- 
forte creates, with an incisive theme that grows more and more 
inexorable, verging on an obsession, the agitated background of 
the world in tumult, while the violin laments, like some weak soul 
prostrated by the tempest, with a theme of agonized fear. These 
two themes proceed in parallel development and independently 
of the general tempo; and here we have one of the most individual 
characteristics of the Sonata, and especially of this first movement 
— the two themes are never taken up in alternation, now by one 
instrument and now by the other. After a more tranquil episode, 
wrought over a theme in Gregorian style, we are again in the full 
tide of the drama, which now urges tensely forward to the end, 
rushing on with hardly a breathing-space — like an ananke that no 
one is able to curb and under whose headlong assaults poor frail 
humanity bends, so that one hears only its stifled sobs. 1 The 
second movement is in the form of a prayer (Preghiera) . Here 
the tempest is stilled; man again finds his faith, and clings to it 
with every fibre of his being; that peace which his fellowmen are 
unable or unwilling to grant him, he humbly implores of God, 
while from his lips fall the tenderest, the simplest, the most heart- 
felt words that he has spoken since childhood. In this movement 
Pizzetti gives us, in very truth, the measure of his emotional power. 
The tone in which he speaks to us is quiet, indeed, but so vibrant 
with passion that we cannot remain unmoved. In this music 

x We are giving a summary sketch of the composition. Whoever cares to peruse 
an acute and thorough analysis can find it in the review “II Pianoforte” (Turin, July, 
1920), written by a young musician of parts, a pupil of Pizzetti — Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. 
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there is no formal premeditation; the repetition of episodes, even 
the equilibrium between successive sections, are not felt to be 
carefully considered and calculated, but the spontaneous result 
of the emotion itself in creating them out of its own unity and 
its peculiar possibilities of development and progression. This 
entire movement is an instrumental declamation in broad periods, 
with the grandest rhythmic freedom, and with the two instru- 
ments in alternate imitation. Castelnuovo-Tedesco rightly ob- 
serves in the above-mentioned article that it is difficult, in this 
“prayer of the innocent,” to identify the several themes, because 
it is all theme. For the rest, the reader already knows what we 
have said in praise of the vocality of the Pizzettian themes 
(see page 103) — a theme in C major (a thing of horror for a 
“modernist”!) — but we feel that he should also make the acquaint- 
ance of the theme on which the second episode is constructed, in 
E-flat major, and which is, perhaps, the gem of the entire sonata: 

From the Sonata for Violin 

Violin 


Pforte 
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The third movement, in form much resembling a rondo, is 
borne onward upon a joyous theme in the style of a folk-melody, 
and retains this rustic character throughout its development (save in 
the yearning episode towards the end, like an echo of olden sorrow), 
closing the drama with a smile bright as a rainbow, and a vision of 
Nature refreshed. 

And it is ever thus in the works of Pizzetti; there is always a 
radiance behind the clouds, serenity after anguish, purification 
following on evil. Phaedra herself, in the musical drama, is puri- 
fied of her unchaste love, and her death is like an apotheosis where- 
in all her sin is forgotten and, in her aspiration for a loftier love 
beyond this life, no longer weighs upon her transfigured mortality. 
The musician presents the terrible heroine of d’Annunzio in a 
more human and, I might say, a kindlier light; he reveals how 
much of generosity and nobility she possessed, at the same time 
justifying the divagations of her overwrought sensuality. 1 To 
this ethos two works form an exception, though possibly not 
altogether, namely, the Ouverture per unafarsa tragica for orchestra, 
and the Lamento for tenor and chorus. The former was written 
in 1911, between the first and second acts of Fedra, during a period 
of most grievous depression; it is, in consequence, to be consid- 
ered as a transitional work, though none the less highly effective. 
In fact, as the author once told me, it is “the autobiography of an 
hour of crisis” — a spiritual and moral crisis; but here, too, towards 
the conclusion the horizon clears, and the “tragic farce” — life — 
resolves in a smile. The Lamento, on the other hand, was 
composed near the end of 1920, directly after the dreadful mis- 
fortune that bereft the musician of his faithful partner. It is a 
page of powerful tragedy; the voice of the tenor pronounces the 
disconsolate lines of Shelley, and the chorus repeats with grave 
emphasis the inexorable words of Fate: “No more! — Nevermore!” 
Anguish unconsolable it was that wrung this cry from the musi- 
cian’s soul; and when I recall that another musician, an illustrious 
Italian master, Claudio Monteverdi, wrote more than three 
centuries ago another unforgettable Lamento in which he poured 
out his poignant grief at the death of his wife, I cannot refrain 
from comparing the despairful outbursts of Pizzetti after the 
struggle, with those of Monteverdi, to sum up all in the agonized 
supplication, “Let me die!” 

*1 do not understand how d’Annunzio could say with such great sincerity, in 
an interview granted shortly before the premiere of Fedra: “I feel that now, for the first 
time, the profound intent of my work will be wholly revealed and can be wholly 
comprehended.” 
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The Sonata in F, for violoncello, composed in 1921 and as yet 
unpublished, portrays in its three movements the cycle of Sorrow 
invoked by Death. Its construction takes the form of two Adagios 
between which is interpolated a tempo of anguished agitation. 
As to its ideal content, three phases of intimate emotion are 
chiefly made manifest — grief over the broken ties of affection, 
rebellion, purification. Some of the esthetic features in the 
Sonata for Violin reappear in it, for example the respective func- 
tions of the pianoforte and violoncello, these being, in the former, 
the evocation and (to employ an expression borrowed from Fer- 
nando Liuzzi) narration of events, while in the violoncello there is 
the actuality of suffering, paralleling with vivid, palpitating touch 
the outward and inward course of the tragedy. In the second 
movement we are gripped by the soul’s insurgence against sorrow 
— its desperate struggle with that blind fatality which dominates 
us: broken phrases on a menacing, sombre background: 




But in brief space this sorrow finds assuagement in solitude; the 
voice of the violoncello soars upward alone to seek words of hope 
and consolation, 


From the Sonata for Violoncello 
Stanco e triste 


Violoncello 
Solo 


P 


I I 




and the theme of faith intoned by the pianoforte strives with 
human woe to raise it to its own sphere, to impart to the contrite 
spirit the germs of a new life, loftier and incorruptible . 1 

{Translated by Theodore Baker.) 


x To be concluded in April with the chapter on Pizzetti’s dramatic works. — Ed. 



THE AMERICAN COMPOSER AND THE 
AMERICAN MUSIC PUBLISHER 

By O. G. SONNECK' 

A S if by historical law musically weaker musical nations 
appear to be invaded by nations musically stronger. The 
invasion is accepted as a matter of course, until native 
effort stirs. The revolt grows as quantity and quality of the 
native product clamor more and more for just recognition and 
the demand for just recognition is followed by the doctrine of 
independence. From sensible, reasonable independence to abso- 
lute independence is the next step and the extremists advocate 
it noisily. A reaction towards saner concepts sets in and the very 
ones in whose behalf the whole movement evolved begin to feel 
uncomfortable and wash their hands of a boosting propaganda 
that stipulates as the primary consideration not merit but place of 
birth. 

Something of the kind is happening to the American com- 
poser. He has become the subject of a somewhat hysterical 
propaganda literature. With the monotony of repetition, he is 
pictured as a genius unduly neglected by the wicked foreign 
musician and the equally wicked native publisher. He is ac- 
claimed the equal, if not the superior, of living European com- 
posers. Occasionally, the voice of a gifted, competent American 
composer like Deems Taylor is raised in protest against such 
uncritical patriotic hallucinations. Less often the indiscriminating 
attacks on foreign conductors, singers, instrumentalists, are re- 
duced to tangible evidence. Even more seldom the wicked 
American music publisher finds a defender and then, as a rule, one 
not sufficiently versed in the intricacies of the publishing industry 
to gain converts. 

As a musician who spoke up for our worthwhile American 
composers long ago when the sport was not quite as fashionable 
as now and who drifted from educational work as a historian of 
music in America and librarian into the executive realms of the 
publishing business, I may be credited with some knowledge of 
the inside facts. That knowledge imposes upon such a person 

l Read before the Music Teachers’ National Association, December 28, 1922. 
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the duty, both agreeable and disagreeable, to help prevent with 
a timely note of warning a splendid movement from getting out 
of control and from being turned into a disorderly parade of self- 
intoxication. 

If those who pamper unwisely too many American geniuses 
with the sweet morsels of martyrdom would draw their data less 
from inspiration and more from the actual record, they might con- 
tent themselves with a less vociferous interest in those of us who 
happen to be native American composers. Again, if they drew 
up a kind of graded guide to musical genius, setting against the 
names of European composers the names of American composers 
of corresponding grade, their disappointment at finding our com- 
posers somewhere down the list, might not survive the ordeal. 
Who, in his right senses, would class Edward MacDowell, remark- 
able as he is, and still for me the foremost American composer, 
with Bach, Handel, Rameau, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Wagner, Verdi, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Cesar Franck, Debussy? 

Supposing we insisted on giving MacDowell, in such a philis- 
tine attempt, the grade of a Bizet, that is to say, a grade consid- 
erably below the first few classes, where would other American 
composers fit in who compare in artistic importance with Mac- 
Dowell, as Meyer-Helmund or Bohm compare with Bizet or 
Grieg? And, Meyer-Helmund, Bohm, etc., at that, possessed 
musicianship, and the indefinable sense of mStier , to a degree im- 
measurably above that of the similar type of successful “Kitsch” 
composers in our country, some of whom, in private, are honest 
enough to admit their inability to work out their ideas, as ideas 
often winsome enough, without confidential assistance of better 
musicians. 

For our few composers of the calibre of Horatio Parker, 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Whiting and Mrs. Beach, I have 
much more respect than have some of our young champions of 
unpruned self-expression. These American masters of their craft 
would lose their respect for a critic’s balance of judgment, if he 
were to rate them above or as high as a Rubinstein or Raff. Now 
place into the forefront of American composers those already men- 
tioned, and them alone, together with John Alden Carpenter, 
Charles T. Griffes, John Powell, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Henry 
F. Gilbert, Henry Hadley. Triple the number by adding, accord- 
ing to taste, men like Daniel Gregory Mason, Ernest Schelling, 
Leo Sowerby, Rubin Goldmark, Henry Holden Huss, Emerson 
Whithorne, David Stanely Smith, and be careful not to forget the 
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eminent septet of naturalized American composers, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Ernest Bloch, Percy Grainger, Leopold Godowsky, 
Victor Herbert, Leo Ornstein, Carlos Salzedo. 

Is that enough to challenge the superiority of Europe with 
her Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Mussorgsky, Richard Strauss, Hugo 
Wolf, Mahler, Mackenzie, Vincent d’Indy, Ravel, Chausson, Elgar 
Schreker, Schonberg, Pizzetti, Malipiero, Rachmaninow, Nicolai, 
di Falla, Albeniz, Granados, Pedrell, Medtner, Stanford, Marx, 
Korngold, Lekeu, Ireland, Goossens, Glazounow, Martucci, Sgam- 
bati, Florent Schmitt, Puccini, Pfitzner, Milhaud, Busoni, 
Rabaud, Ropartz, Faure, Pierne, Dukas, Charpentier, Nielsen, 
Sjogren, Casella, Sibelius, Bantock, Massenet, Saint-Saens, Zan- 
donai, Montemezzi, Zemlinsky, Szymanowski, Braunfels, Bartok, 
Kodaly, Vaughan-Williams, Holst, Honegger, Turina, Scott, 
Delius, de Severac, Koechlin, Mortelmans, Jongen, Rasse, Gilson, 
Holbrooke, Parry, Castelnuovo, Magnard, Hindemith, Pijper, 
Palmgren, Respighi, Weingartner, Du Bois, Duparc, Roussel, 
Suk, Fincke, Fibich, Smetana, Enesco, Bruckner, Graner, Alfano, 
Bax, Bossi, Boughton, Chabrier, Karlowicz, Prokofieff, Recznicek, 
Reger, Rimsky-Korsakow, Scriabin, Sinding, Wellescz, and many 
more, of varying style, modernity, technique and talent? Indeed, 
if we adopt the method of Rupert Hughes in his book on American 
composers, and if our challenge include the American com- 
posers too promiscuously, then Europe in such a test of strength 
would have every reason for crushing us with her inexhaustible 
reserves of respectable composers of whom the very names would 
be unfamiliar to many of us. 

Certain of our propagandists must have lost all sense of 
humor, if they expect our one hundred millions, on a less favorable 
esthetic soil, to produce as much good work as four times that 
number of Europeans on European soil. The actual truth is that 
we here in America do not know what is going on in the bee-hive 
of Europe’s composers. We get an inkling of it, if we follow 
diligently the reports and reviews in our musical news magazines, 
but for the only test that actually counts, the aural test, our ears 
have to content themselves with comparatively few new European 
works by comparatively few composers. And, as is equally in- 
evitable, a not always infallible personal preference by this or that 
conductor or singer, reduces the number of works performed for 
intrinsic merit and strictly esthetic reasons still further. 

Yet, there are those extremists who desire even that modicum 
of acquaintance with modern Europe barred in favor of American 
works, because some American works happen to be better than 
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some European. Such a policy of exclusion would get us no- 
where. Such a wall for the protection of the American composer, 
who really is no longer an infant, will not make him better than 
he is. It might indeed make him worse. Though all-American 
programs in my opinion have their value and place for special 
purposes, Edward MacDowell’s aversion against all-American 
programs was based on a sound idea: not comparison between 
ourselves counts, but comparison with the rest of the musical 
world. Every self-respecting American composer worthy of the 
name, with whom I have discussed that problem, shares Mac- 
Dowell’s point of view. Any other would indicate a confession 
of weakness and cowardice. And worse, of stagnant ambition. 
The great majority of works composed in America is utterly dull 
as music; so is, of course, that in every other country, but unfor- 
tunately for us the sense of mStier is nowhere so weak as in our 
country. Not that technique redeems dullness, but dullness 
plus crudity is hardly a standard by which a healthily ambitious 
American composer would wish to be judged. For works like 
Rubin Goldmark’s “Requiem,” Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem,” Bloch’s 
“Viola Suite,” Griffes’ “Poem” for flute and orchestra, Powell’s 
“Rhapsodie Negre,” Mason’s “Russians,” Gilbert’s “Dance 
Place Congo,” Carpenter’s “Birthday of the Infanta,” Stillman- 
Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” to tower above the dry-as-dust plains 
and scrubby foot-hills of American music, means little for our 
pride, but that they and other American works move on terms of 
artistic equality, even superiority, with some of the best European 
works we have been privileged to hear, assigns to them their 
true measure of significance. Give every American composer 
who has something of his own to say, provided he says it reason- 
ably well, a chance to be heard, but do not waste the precious 
energy of patriotic propaganda on the boosting of mediocrity or 
worse. The propaganda will spend itself ingloriously, if it turns 
its attention uncritically to pretty little prize songs or common- 
place effusions in red, white and blue ink, and does not concen- 
trate persistently on the very best we have to offer, in open 
international competition. That best we do not hear nearly often 
enough, but to blame principally foreign-born conductors for 
this chronic neglect of repetition, for this lack of permanency 
on the programs, diagnoses the seat of the trouble only in part. 

This or that foreign-born conductor may harbor a purblind 
prejudice against American music good enough to satisfy his 
requirements for his organization, which he refuses to turn into a 
laboratory for the try-out of tyros, but emphatically that attitude 
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cannot be imputed to him as a class. The real trouble lies deeper 
than such trivial argument, if only those who shed tears of 
patriotic emotion over every composerling accidentally born in 
America, and who accept every phenomenon and institution of 
American civilization as a sort of eleventh Commandment, would 
see it. For the furtherance of the American composer in the larger 
and more difficult constructive forms, he could not possibly be 
cursed with an organization of musical life more faulty than ours. 
Not the overseas export of persons and music stands in his way, 
but the metropolitan export and transport within our own 
country from place to place. We do not possess enough local 
musical backbone; what there is best of musical backbone in 
our make-up is too ambulatory. However, this is a subject not 
germane enough to the present occasion for analysis and proof. 
A mere hint must suffice: instead of a dozen first-class and nearly 
first-class orchestras we should possess competent professional 
permanent orchestras under competent professional conductors in 
every city of 100,000 inhabitants or less. And similarly with cham- 
ber music organizations and with opera companies. The visits of 
the “star” organizations would retain the character of festive occa- 
sions, but the daily musical bread would be supplied from within. 

The problem of the American composer thus resolves itself 
into an economic problem of music rather than of an affirmative 
or negative state of mind. Solve that economic problem, and 
his problem, too, will have been solved. Until then his radius 
of action will remain stunted, and his opportunities for perform- 
ance will not cease to be comparatively and discouragingly few. 
And worse than that, until then he will have to go a-begging for 
(insufficiently rehearsed) performances, with score in hand, from 
conductor to conductor, foreign or native, using pull and intrigue 
as levers. That is the rule, unless he happens to have composed 
a work of such outstanding merit that even now, under present 
adverse economic conditions, acceptance by this or that conductor 
becomes merely a matter of course. 

While these defects in the organization of our musical life 
continue, no propaganda for the American composer will accom- 
plish more than a slightly more frequent appearance of American 
works 1 on our programs. That would be a welcome gain, but it 

1 The weakest representation is that of American piano music by both European 
and American pianists, but, then, pianists pay, as a rule, just as little attention to 
modern European piano music. — I hope that the time is not distant when every well- 
balanced miscellaneous international program may properly contain at least one 
important American work, not as a result of propaganda pressure, but as the natural 
consequence of artistic supply and demand. 
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would not be a remedy. If the gain consisted in forcing mediocre 
American works into a crowded repertoire of masterworks, the 
gain would be one of quantity, not of quality, and therewith 
actually a loss. Indeed, I sometimes wonder whether the fatal 
American tendency toward stereotyped, indistinct sameness, to- 
ward putting the national mind into a uniform, is not working 
havoc on the propaganda for the American composer, too. It 
would be the easiest and most charitable explanation of the 
singularly frequent absence of differentiation between what is 
conventional, feeble and unoriginal in our music and what is un- 
conventional, powerful and original. 

Precisely in that direction I have for some time sensed an 
alarming weakness of the propaganda. It preaches quality, but 
aims at quantity, and then attributes to the quantity a quality 
which the music does not possess. Under that delusion the funda- 
mentally economic factor of the situation loses attention; the 
prime responsibility for the plight of truly representative Amer- 
ican composers is shifted from general American conditions of 
civilization to individual persons. With the result that American 
composers of only moderate, indeed mediocre attainments, 
whose works radiate no significance whatsoever for America’s 
musical progress, receive too frequently the gloriole of martyrdom. 
Therewith the circle completes itself. The virtues of discriminat- 
ing modesty and discriminating pride both disappear before the 
vice of chauvinism. The propaganda becomes noisy, shallow 
and uncritical; a good American who composes is therefore 
supposed to be a good American composer and in John Tasker 
Howard’s pungent phrase, the American composer has become, 
indeed, the victim of his friends. 

This state of affairs is known as true to every conductor, 
foreign or native, but prudence forbids public utterance to that 
effect. Indeed, diplomacy may induce conductors or singers or 
instrumentalists to express opinions in public which differ essen- 
tially from those expressed privately. Well-informed critics 
often remain silent for the same reason, unless they prefer to speak 
the truth at the peril of being proclaimed traitors to the cause of 
the American composer. As for the American music publisher, 
he, too, knows the true state of affairs, but he will rarely voice his 
innermost opinions and then only with a cautious side-glance at 
his business. 

The species of the American music publisher is rather varie- 
gated. Here I am concerned only with the publisher who takes 
an intelligent interest in music as such and gives cultural thought 
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to the problems of music and musical life in America. I do not 
speak of the mere utilitarian cretin for whom the click of the cash- 
register is the sweetest of all music, or whose musical taste does 
not rise far above so-called “popular” music and mushy parlor 
ballads, or whom the difference between “heart-songs” and “art- 
songs” puzzles like an Ephesian mystery, or who sees in every 
pretty American ditty an imperishable master-song and then 
ostentatiously preaches the gospel of the neglected American com- 
poser for the increase of his business in such wares. 

If you desire to know the American music publishers who 
have done and are doing most for the American composer of 
music that possesses primarily an art-value, not a direct commer- 
cial value, therefore is expensive and not comparatively inexpen- 
sive to produce (if at the publisher’s own expense), consequently is 
published as a contribution to the cause of American art rather 
than for commercial profit, it will pay you to study and compare 
their catalogues. That is the only fair test of the sincerity of 
their intelligent interest in and propaganda for the American com- 
poser, but even that test has its pitfalls. 

The type of American music publisher whose opinions deserve 
respect differs from the banausic type just flagellated. However, 
whether an American music publisher belongs to the one or the 
other type, the American composer of music in the smaller forms 
has no legitimate grievance against him. The propaganda for 
the American composer misses its mark, if it charges the American 
music publisher with retaliation or wilful neglect in that respect. 

Ever since the tender beginnings of the music publishing 
industry in our country in far-off Colonial days, the American com- 
poser has had little to fear from wilful neglect by the wicked pub- 
lishers. Songs, piano pieces, anthems and the like were produced 
and published on American soil in ever-increasing quantities, and, 
whatever the demand of the public for such wares was in any given 
decade, the publisher acted as the beast of burden to carry the 
supply from the source of supply to the ultimate consumer. 

From its infancy, the industry divided its attention between 
native products and reprinted foreign music, but not until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century did the music of our classics, 
the romantics and neo-romantics, which means for that period 
principally German music, assume substantial proportions. In 
the absence of international copyright protection before 1891, the 
industry could supply the rapidly growing American demand for 
acquaintance with the best available European music by reprinting 
it. Even after 1891, the American music publisher could with 
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impunity reprint whatever had been published abroad before that 
year. The public domain, so-called, was his happy hunting 
ground, and he made the best of his opportunities, as do publishers 
everywhere under similar circumstances. The year 1891, with its 
first Presidential proclamation of special copyright agreements 
with other countries (the United States to this day not being an 
adherent to the Copyright Convention of Berne), marks the turning- 
point in the history, theory and practice of music publishing in 
America. With that year the further supply of reprintable 
European material began to be curtailed until it has dwindled 
down to the remnants of what is presumably in the public domain 
and commercially still worth reprinting. Certain newer American 
music publishers clearly perceived the ultimate consequences of 
our copyright agreements with foreign countries. They wisely 
specialized from the start on the publication of American music 
and did not indulge in the suicidal attempt at competition with 
older houses whose catalogues owe their far-reaching educational 
and cultural importance for America to the systematic reprinting 
of important European music that was free and in the public 
domain, so far as the United States are concerned. 

It would be a fatal error to argue from the mass of reprints 
of the older houses that their ears were bent predominantly on 
Europe and deaf to the voice of America. The men guiding the 
destinies of these older firms were by choice or birth Americans. 
In addition they were far-sighted business men ; and for those two 
reasons, if for no other, not one of them deliberately slighted the 
American composer. On the contrary, they outdistanced their 
predecessors in the industry with their willingness to shorten the 
interval between the American public and the American com- 
poser. In this attitude they have persevered with a liberality 
which is almost ludicrous, if one applies the acid esthetic tests of 
intrinsic musical merit to their output. To accuse the American 
music publisher of indifference toward the American composer 
simply will not do. 

A pilgrimage to the Music Division of the Library of Congress 
and a mere glance at the American music publisher’s mountain- 
ous offerings on the altar of American musical “genius” would cure 
the most doubting Thomas of his doubts. If not, let him glance 
through the paralyzing pages of the Copyright Bulletin; he will 
find the wildest dreams of his propaganda for the American com- 
poser come true in ghastly fashion. 

What the American composer of songs, piano pieces, an- 
thems and similar music in the smaller forms needs, is no longer 
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encouragement by the American music publisher, but discourage- 
ment. A startling statement, and one, perhaps, that will be 
deliberately misunderstood. It will not be by those who have 
worked in a publisher’s office and have watched, like Goethe’s 
magician’s apprentice, the endless stream of music, good, bad, 
and indifferent, pouring in on him. Mostly very bad, unspeakably 
crude, dishearteningly unconscious of a composer’s obligations 
toward Art and her requirements. Disgustingly often the music 
is accompanied by letters proving it to have been the ambition of 
the composer (sit venia cerbo ) less to have written his piece for the 
sake of Beauty than for making a lot of money. We publishers 
are staggered by the absence of anything like self-criticism in the 
bulk of this drivel, by the evident notion that any one in America 
so inclined can compose music without knowing the first principles 
of the art, by the naive expectation that such musical atrocities 
and imbecilities will forthwith be inflicted on the American public 
by us. There appears to be a lamentable absence of waste-paper 
baskets in the homes of composing Americans; at any rate, 
no conception of the blessings of hospitality of these useful 
receptacles, hence, too little appreciation of the amount of hard 
study required to produce the essential difference between hope- 
less dilettantism and solid musicianship, as it fortunately displays 
itself in the most casual piece of many an American composer, 
young and old, who is a trained composer and not merely an 
unmuzzled apostle of eruptive self-expression. 

This fad of self-expression of so many who have nothing to 
express with any degree of musicianship may be forgiven, but 
what must one think of music teachers who control music depart- 
ments in colleges and more or less brazenly give the publisher to 
understand that the college will withdraw its business from him, 
unless the favor of the account is reciprocated by the favor of 
publishing that gentleman’s music? What is one to say of teachers 
of composition who, to judge from the results of their teaching, 
do not master what they pretend to teach, recommend for publi- 
cation time and again mere exercises fresh from their classroom, 
as if they were heavenly inspirations of the American composer? 
How to reject these conservatory blossoms without offending the 
professor on whose good-will we publishers depend as a business 
asset is a problem — but one not half as critical as to give con- 
vincing reasons for non-acceptance of harmless prize-competition 
songs offered in the flush of victory and endorsed by men or women 
of reputation. And the innermost recesses of tact, or, if you 
prefer, hypocrisy, are reached when the publisher with staple, 
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standardized reasons regretfully sees himself unable to publish 
music of no conceivable merit on which some famous artist has 
bestowed enthusiastic or merely diplomatic adjectives, com- 
peting with us publishers in tact, or again, if you prefer, in 
hypocrisy. 

Happily there emerge with fair frequency from the Fool’s 
Paradise, compositions of no particular higher or deeper signifi- 
cance, perhaps, but of sufficient inspiration and charm to arrest 
a publisher’s immediate attention. The experience of drawing in 
a breath of fresh air after escaping from the dungeons of the subway 
is not more exhilarating than the discovery of a genuine bit of 
music, whether prize-composition or not, amidst the rubbish. 
What of it, if the piece be technically immature? Our music- 
editors will deftly make the piece much better than when it orig- 
inally reached the publisher. So good, indeed, that much to the 
amusement of a naturally gifted composer who does not pretend to 
be an expert in the niceties of compositional technique, one of her 
songs, so doctored, was quoted in a book on harmony as a most 
interesting example of harmonic ingenuity. The American public 
hardly realizes the extent to which some of its favorite composers 
lean on such editorial cooperation for the musicianly presentation 
of their ideas. After all, it is the musical “idea” that counts, and 
such composers reveal more wisdom and artistic conscience 
than certain half-illiterate composers so void of every vestige of 
self-criticism as to resent any helpful suggestion by music editors 
who are generally their superiors as composers and command the 
resources of musical technique infinitely more than they. There 
roam, of course, through the editorial profession pedants and 
cranks as in every other profession. Occasionally, that species 
will spoil instead of improve a helpless composer’s ideas or will 
even attempt to tamper with the work of a master because it 
violates some precious moth-eaten rule. On the whole, however, 
our best music editors are so hungry for signs of individuality, of 
originality, of musicianship in the music they editorially prepare for 
the engraver, that they will preserve the composer’s intentions 
intact whenever they possibly can with due respect for the slight 
difference between, what is in music, “I am not” and “I ain’t.” 

Supposing a manuscript piece has refreshed a publisher like an 
oasis in the desert, the chances are that he will disregard his con- 
scientious business scruples against over-production and will accept 
it with alacrity. The publisher submits the contracts to the com- 
poser and promises to publish the piece as soon as his accumu- 
lations, his congested publishing program, or whatever else the 
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stock-phrases are, permit. Quite often the piece retains its 
appeal by the time it goes through the process of publication, but 
quite as often its charms have faded and the publisher would 
much prefer not to have rushed himself so enthusiastically into 
a contract with the composer. Why this? Because by that 
time the piece has been removed from the background of trash 
from which it had stood out and now has entered into the severer 
competition with other pieces accepted under similar circum- 
stances. Though still anxious to encourage budding American 
talent, that acid test has convinced the publisher that he over- 
estimated the value of the piece, overestimated the promise of 
the new composer for the future, that the investment will prob- 
ably not justify itself and that most probably he has not discovered 
a new Cadman or a new Nevin in embryo. 

In all confidence, how publishers yearn, with becoming mod- 
esty and sanity, not for a new MacDowell, but for a new Cadman 
or Nevin! But how exasperatingly rare they seem to be among 
the American composers of a younger generation! Indeed, has 
the observation ever struck others so forcibly as it has me that 
the fairly many musically and not only commercially valuable 
American composers are either dead or, with very few exceptions, 
past the twenties! A singular phenomenon, which worries the 
American publisher for the simple reason that his ultimate sal- 
vation depends on the new young American composers rather 
than on the old. What is the logical explanation of that dis- 
quieting phenomenon? Do the young American composers 
speak a musical idiom so bold, so unconventional, so ultra-modern 
that we cannot follow it? By no means; with exceedingly few ex- 
ceptions, their utterances are rather tame and conventional and 
old-fashioned, if one discounts naive excursions into the whole-tone 
scale of Debussy or rather rare pilgrimages to the now abundantly 
charted shores of Strawinsky, Scriabin, Schonberg, and occasional, 
but somewhat futile and clumsy, compliments to jazz. Intrin- 
sically, Edward MacDowell’s first Modern Suite for Pianoforte, 
composed at the age of less than twenty and published in the year 
1883, continues to exhibit a modernity and a craftsmanship far in 
advance of most of the efforts of present-day American composers 
twice his age. Among the few really adventurous young Amer- 
ican composers whose fairly ultra-modern tendencies are the skin 
and not the shirt, a Leo Sowerby stands forth like a master, both 
because of enviable talent and conspicuous technique. The 
absence of the latter is so noticeable in so many young American 
composers who have come to my notice in guiding the publishing 
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destinies of the corporation of which I am an officer, that the ques- 
tion weighs heavily on me and others: Is the young American com- 
poser under- trained? If so, the fault lies with his teachers as 
much as with him and indicates a serious defect in the disciplinary 
courses in our musical institutions. A generalization, of course, 
but one cannot point to exceptions emanating from this or that 
conservatory and therewith expect to whitewash matters. Or, 
has a period of comparative sterility begun in our country? That 
would be a calamity indeed, after all the systematic effort by our 
musical journals, by individuals and organizations, foremost 
among them the National Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs, 
to remove unnecessary obstacles out of the path of the deserving 
American composer and to secure a proper recognition for his art 
in the country of his birth or adoption. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that the Amer- 
ican publisher who seeks to harmonize musical ideals with com- 
mercial enterprise, in the main, nowadays, must fall back for his 
best “wares” on American composers of established reputation. 
Of course, their new works do not always live up to that reputation, 
but in such cases the publishers accept them with gratitude for 
past favors and with hope for better things to come. If the new 
works measure up to the composer’s best, the atmosphere in the 
editorial office changes as if by magic. All the nauseating trash 
is forgotten, the publisher and his “readers” give the work their 
keenest attention and absorb it with admiration. Indeed, I have 
seen otherwise blasi “readers” shed actual tears of delight over 
beautiful American songs, for instance, and comment on them 
with expert praise so extravagant as to make me dubious of their 
prophecies. 

If any American composer believes that in reputable pub- 
lishers’ offices, where such experienced, sensitive musicians act as 
readers, he does not receive fair treatment, he is mistaken. 
Another absurd notion is that musicians must spend hours over 
six pages of manuscript of a simple Nocturne for piano, before 
they may presume to appreciate the composer’s fine points. One 
does not have to eat the whole omelette to know that a bad egg 
went into it; generally, it requires just as little time to spot a good 
or bad composition as it does to taste the difference between a 
good or bad omelette. 

True, a composition may be good and yet may be returned to 
the composer, for, try as one may to avoid it, the strictly personal 
taste enters into the problem of critical appreciation. Neverthe- 
less, no really good American composition nowadays is likely to 
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escape publication, if the composer but have the sense to submit 
it in turn to any one of a half-dozen or more publishers of known 
standards. Rejection of a composition by a publisher by no 
means always means that he did not like it. Often enough he 
would like to accept it, but so many other compositions are pa- 
tiently waiting for publication that sound business operation 
demands rejection at the risk even of allowing a promising piece 
to pass into the hands of a competitor less embarrassed by 
accumulations. 

Granted that all American music publishers issue a lot of 
things of little or no real musical value, in their totality their 
publications undoubtedly represent the best the American com- 
poser has to offer in whatever field. The teacher, the concert- 
artist, the critic, the public see, as a rule, only what is published; 
the publisher sees also what is not published, and that outnumbers 
the published music at least one hundred to one. Compared with 
the level of the rejected music, that of published American music 
is very high, incredible as that may seem in view of some of the 
stuff inflicted on the public by even the best of us. Hence, if it 
be wicked not to publish more of the music perpetrated in America, 
the American music publisher ought to be encouraged to persevere 
in such wickedness. 

Unfortunately, the silver lining has its cloud. That cloud 
was effectively etched for posterity by Deems Taylor in the 
musical chapter of that collective inquiry by thirty Americans into 
the “Civilization in the United States.” He says: 

Music publishing here is an industry, conducted like any other in- 
dustry. The Continental type of publisher, who is a scholar and a musi- 
cian, and a gentleman who is conscious of a duty to music as well as to 
the stockholders, is almost unknown here. To our publishers, music 
is a commodity, to be bought cheap and sold dear, and most of them will 
publish anything that looks profitable, regardless of its quality. 

In general, that sweeping charge will withstand refutation, 
but, in self-defence, the American music publisher may point to 
certain explanatory, extenuating circumstances. In other words, 
there enter into the aspect of things certain important factors 
beyond his control. Furthermore, the Continental type of pub- 
lisher, adjusted to American conditions, is not yet quite so extinct 
as Mr. Taylor thinks. As for stockholders (or their equivalents), 
there exist some who would censure their directors and officers 
severely, if they attempted to forget so completely the duty 
toward music of non-profitable quality as to tarnish the family 
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name by publishing, regardless of quality, anything that looks 
profitable. 

This or that high-minded American publisher may share 
the advanced economic view that the function of an industry deal- 
ing in public utilities — and to these we may reckon the sciences 
and the arts — is not primarily to make money but to render the 
best public service which incidentally entitles him to a fair profit. 
Let us assume further that such a publisher recognizes — as 
implied in the very word publisher — that his profession occupies 
toward the public almost the obligations of a trusteeship ; granted 
further that he is fully conscious of a duty to music as well as to 
stockholders, the fact remains that, in order to live up to these 
principles, he must “make money.” Without it he cannot sur- 
vive or prosper either in the interest of music or stockholders, 
and he can make the necessary money only by selling music as a 
commodity. To publish music, the best of music, and then not 
be able to sell it, means in the long run bankruptcy. He sells it, 
or tries to sell it, generally speaking, to the ultimate consumer, the 
public, not direct but through a middleman, the music-dealer. 

Now, the average music-dealer’s business in our country is 
in a rather precarious condition. Very few music-dealers can 
afford to limit themselves to printed music; in the majority of 
cases the sheet-music business has become an appendix to a busi- 
ness in the larger and more profitable units of pianos, victrolas, 
player-pianos, records, etc. The music-dealer is supposed to 
make a living by selling music. As a rule, his resources are limited 
and he must husband them in the most economical manner. He 
will follow the lines of least risk, and the least risk consists in 
concentrating his efforts on music of established commercial 
value with all possible avoidance of music of as yet unknown com- 
mercial quality. The instinct of self-preservation and the unde- 
niably precarious condition of the sheet-music business make him 
essentially a conservative. But along comes the music publisher 
and tempts him to crawl out of this conservative shell, tempts him 
to divide his sympathies between “staple musical merchandise” 
the demand for which he can gauge and “novelties” which are 
hazardous. Not one publisher but a dozen or more pour in on 
him their “novelties,” as in trade parlance new publications are 
called, until the poor man groans in agony, squirms under what 
he considers an unjustifiable assault on his commercial digestion, 
curses this inconsiderate over-production and hates the very 
sight of “novelties,” especially of the “high -brow” kind. Yet 
“novelties” may be and are demanded. Inasmuch as the public 
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on which he depends for a fair living prefers, by and large, new 
“popular” music, fox-trots, mushy home-ballads, sentimental 
heart-songs, effeminately virile ballads, stale piano music for the 
parlour, innocent but musically often harmful easy teaching 
pieces, etc., to new “classical” music (as almost anything of about 
the level of Chaminade and above is called) , the American music- 
dealer indicates to the publisher the same preference. His shop 
is his world; that world he hesitates, under present conditions, to 
turn into a laboratory for publishers’ experiments and thereby 
possibly to demolish, to the injury of himself and family. 

If the average American musician be ten years behind the 
times with his taste for modern music, and the average American 
music lover twenty, the average American music-dealer must be 
forgiven, if he limps thirty years behind the procession of events. 
If in particular he appears to be a Rip Van Winkle in relation to 
the expansion of intelligent appreciation of “high-brow” music 
in America (American included), during the last twenty years, 
again he can produce an alibi, as will be shown later on. Thus, 
the tendency of the average American music-dealer by force of 
circumstances is distinctly “low-brow,” whether outside of his 
business he enjoys, and often he does, higher musical things or 
not. As a business man with his perplexing business problems 
peculiar to himself he considers “high-brow” music a nuisance, 
sneers at it, and desires it suppressed, at least does not desire it 
inflicted upon him. 

From the music-dealer’s point of view his argument is perfect, 
but how does it affect the music publisher? To answer that ques- 
tion exhaustively would require a treatise on the history and theory 
of music-publishing, an introduction into the labyrinth of indus- 
trial traditions, fictions and practices, and an analysis of the inter- 
relation of manufacturing costs, overhead expenses, discounts, 
list prices, competition and what not. Here only the briefest 
outline of the fundamental elements of the complicated structure 
is possible, as they occur to me personally and that without 
special reference to the potential conditions in Europe which are 
so different from ours as to deprive Mr. Taylor’s compliments to 
the European publisher largely of their value as an example for 
emulation. 

The American music publisher, in most cases unconsciously, 
in some instances with a clear understanding of the philosophical 
axioms at bottom of his profession, reacts to a complex of psycho- 
logical and biological impulses which govern him as they do any 
other human being or activity. There is, for instance, the creative 
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impulse. The artist creates esthetic values; the publisher creates 
industrial values. Different as these values are in kind, the 
psychological impulse back of them is the same. Try as he may 
to curtail his output deliberately even to the point of non-pro- 
duction, that impulse will compel him to violate his pledge, pro- 
vided he be really a publisher who sells music and not a music- 
dealer who happens to publish music. Just so, no amount of 
commercial shop-talk, so dear to the heart of business men, with 
its stereotyped “practical” arguments and fallacies, will ever put 
the publisher out of reach of an equally important impulse which 
governs propagation in all Nature: the selective impulse. 

The survival of the fit plays a role in the publisher’s life as 
important as elsewhere. Nature plays safe by “wasting” more 
seeds than she permits to germinate. The publisher cannot, any 
more than the farmer, predict with certainty which of the seeds 
he sows will ultimately bear fruit. The best he can do is to use 
critical and experienced judgment in the selection and care of his 
wares. For the rest he largely depends on good luck, but pre- 
cisely because many more seeds must be sown than will germinate, 
the wise publisher seeks to turn the law of probability in his 
favor by publishing more “novelties” than the traffic apparently 
can bear. For that reason over-production lies in the very nature 
of his profession. Not, of course, an over-production which 
smothers, but an over-production which gives to him a greater 
number of chances than to the conceited fool who in the pub- 
lisher’s lottery gambles on a few numbers as if he can pick the 
winning numbers without fail by special favors from the goddess 
Fortuna. 

The wise publisher, furthermore, prefers the danger of over- 
production to the, for him, greater danger of under-production. 
Under the most favorable conditions, only a minority of the works 
he adds to his catalogue will prove to be commercially valuable; 
the majority will peter out. Thus the number of profitable works 
gradually dwindles and the profits from them must float the ever- 
increasing number of those that rapidly become commercially 
obsolete. This dead wood accumulates alarmingly as the fashions 
in musical taste change from decade to decade. The residue of 
permanently valuable publications will not in the long run save 
him from disaster. He must continually reforest his catalogue, 
for otherwise his business will die of sclerosis as that of every 
other publisher before him died who disregarded the lessons of 
musical history. Not a scanty minimum will save him, but a 
reasonable maximum, for the reasons already stated. 
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Clearly, such elementary biological observations do not 
bespeak an identity of problems of the music publisher and the 
music-dealer. This fundamental divergence of practical interests 
becomes still more serious for the publisher by virtue of a further 
natural impulse which controls his actions : the impulse to improve 
his species. Unless he be a creature of abnormally low men- 
tality and spirituality, therefore negligible, he will, consciously 
or not, aim high rather than low. His commercialized vision may 
keep his aim low as a matter of daily routine, but he will yield, on 
festive occasions of his mind, to the uncontrollable ambition to 
enrich his catalogue with the finer things, though they may not 
enrich his pocketbook. Those festive occasions become more 
frequent, as his prestige grows. Knowing deserved prestige to be 
a kind of barometer of a business man’s policy to give to the pub- 
lic superior goods and superior service, hence a business asset of 
incalculable value, some American music publishers act on the 
motto of prestige oblige more often and make more frequent 
sacrifices on this altar of prestige than the uninitiated appre- 
ciate. 

At this point the tragi-comedy of the whole subject really 
begins. In publishing the ordinary run of American songs, piano 
pieces and the like, the publisher sacrifices nothing except per- 
haps occasionally his self-respect, the respect of good musicians 
and the comfort of the music-dealer, if the stream of such “nov- 
elties” inundates the latter’s cellar. Let that be understood 
without hypocritical self-praise on the part of the publisher, but 
let also another incontrovertible fact be understood: only the 
lucrative sale of such minor things permits in America a publisher 
to indulge in fostering the cause of the American composer’s major 
works. Maybe Carl Engel’s cynical remark that the American 
music publisher is compelled to publish so much trash because he 
has laboriously made the public believe it wants trash, contains 
the essence of truth. The humiliating fact stares at us never- 
theless that the publisher, as a rule which fortunately has its 
exceptions, publishes American music of artistic value at a financial 
loss and can indulge in that sport only by publishing a lot of 
lucrative music of no particular artistic value whatsoever. On 
music in the larger forms he may rarely cover his expenses and 
does not dream of a profit. If the classic dictum of Simrock that 
“Bohm must pay for Brahms” holds good for Europe, it certainly 
applies with a vengeance to America. The American Bohm pays 
the way for the American miniature Brahms on every excursion 
of the latter into the costly realms of grand opera, symphonic 
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music, chamber music, everything that spells sonata or other larger 
forms and indeed of a good many other things. 

Supposing an American composer produces an opera, does 
the American publisher, who publishes the vocal score, derive any 
direct financial benefit from the performances, as does so often his 
French or Italian colleague? He does not; he can only absorb 
his investment by the sale of the vocal scores. There exist such 
of most of the relatively few significant American operas, those 
by Parker, Herbert, Cadman, Hadley. Argued ad hominem, 
who in America has bought them? Supposing further, that the 
publisher did derive direct financial benefit from performances, to 
how much would it amount from the only two American opera 
institutions which produce (rather asthmatically) American works? 
I fear not nearly enough to justify the American publisher in 
imitating the example of his French colleague who can afford 
to recognize his duty to music by diverting part of his operatic 
revenues into symphonic and chamber-music channels. 

Moreover, in Europe the publisher’s potential market for 
orchestral and chamber music stretches over ten times as many 
organizations as here and to these European organizations our 
miserably few American organizations must then be added. His 
is a world market, whereas until the outbreak of the War, the 
American publisher’s market was practically restricted to Amer- 
ica, if for no other reason than that Europe cared little for American 
music. Since then there has been an increase of interest, but 
simultaneously Europe’s purchasing power has decreased and 
especially of the Central European orchestras none can now afford 
to purchase American works. Hence, the American publisher con- 
tinues to be confined to America and he is cut off from what might 
have become his best paying market. 

However, undeterred by such an adverse constellation of 
circumstances, this or that American music publisher, imbued 
with the proper spirit of his duty toward music as such, embarks 
within reason and with becoming modesty on the cultural mission 
of playing the role of a waist-pocket replica of a Durand or the 
Universal Edition. What facts does he encounter? First of all, 
the fact that it costs in America to-day about three and one-half 
dollars to engrave a page of quartet-score, and about seven dollars 
for a page of orchestral score, not to mention the cost of the parts. 
Any one familiar with the heavenly length of modern quartets or 
symphonies may thus figure out the merely initial cost of en- 
graving scores. Add to this the cost of paper, printing, and other 
labor, editorial and other overhead expenses and the statement will 
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no longer come as a shock that the total publishing and business 
cost of a single work may run anywhere from five hundred to two 
thousand dollars or more. Against this place the number of 
American orchestras which may feel inclined to purchase for per- 
formance the score and parts, for, let us say, fifty dollars. The 
inference is plain: the American music publisher writes off every 
such investment as a generous contribution to the cause of Amer- 
ican music. He certainly does not look upon it as a commercial 
enterprise for profit, as so often his European colleagues may do. 

Exceedingly few American firms can stand the financial strain 
involved in the publication of a noticeable number of such exor- 
bitantly costly works. More firms are in a position to content 
themselves with the stimulation of the American composer of, 
for instance, songs of serious artistic aim and high artistic quality. 
But again, what is the controlling fact? Compressed into a few 
words, the astounding and humiliating answer reads: rarely more 
than an average yearly sale of two hundred copies, frequently less. 
True, every prominent publisher has in his catalogue fairly numer- 
ous American compositions of absolute art-value of which he sells 
every year thousands of copies, but the great majority of such 
compositions enjoy only a regular sale of a few hundred copies, if 
that. Indeed, with ease several concert-programs of American 
songs could be devised, not one of which need fear comparison with 
contemporary European songs of similar artistic calibre, but every 
one of which would be found to sell less than fifty copies a year, 
— fifty copies in a country of more than one hundred million 
inhabitants ! 

What incentive for publication, if not of speculation com- 
bined with idealism and a sense of duty toward music as such and 
toward American music in particular, can the American music 
publisher possibly have with such disheartening business pros- 
pects before him? He is not starving, far from it, but he would be 
starving if he adopted the principle of publishing only music of in- 
disputable quality regardless of profits. 

By way of contrast, the standard publisher, so called, knows 
that his confrere, the popular publisher so called, counts the sales 
of “popular hits” by the hundreds of thousands of copies while the 
going is good, and that in a few exceptional cases the sales have 
reached into the millions of copies. Perhaps the standard pub- 
lisher does not care to descend to the level of “popular” music, and 
he decides to draw the line at “semi-popular” music of the grade 
of, let us say, “A Perfect Day.” While the sales record of that 
song is dazzling, there exist many pieces of a similar or slightly 
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lower type which reach tens of thousands of people by way of 
sales. Confronted by such actualities, by the gulf between the 
commercial allurements of such music and art-music, is it to be 
wondered at if even a high-minded publisher in weak moments 
loses courage, turns from the path of rectitude and prays to the 
golden calf? It is but human that he begins to heed the any- 
thing but lofty arguments and example of colleagues who call 
themselves publishers but think essentially in the terms of music 
pedlers, who confuse commerce with commercialism, who view 
art-music as a nuisance, as an illegitimate kind of “business,” who 
would abolish it altogether as “uncommercial,” or, at any rate, 
would publish, instead of as much as is consistent with sound busi- 
ness conduct, as little of it as possible, if they were not ashamed of 
public opinion. 

Deeply as I personally regret and oppose that attitude of 
mind and its pernicious influence on those to whom the musical 
world has a right to look for maintaining the music publishing 
industry in America by their example above such a debased level, 
in fairness to the tempters and the tempted it must be said that 
in the conduct of business affairs the actual conditions with their 
violent contrasts cannot but exercise a benumbing effect on lofty 
theories. 

Sales do not merely mean money into the pockets of the pub- 
lishers; sales mean also distribution, and distribution indicates the 
degree of concrete interest taken by the public in a composer’s 
works. Therewith the crux of the whole sad matter has been 
reached. That the American composer to a considerable extent 
is at the mercy of the American music publisher, is obvious, but, 
as a matter of fact, the publisher has made, and persistently does 
make and will continue to make, much if not most of the really 
artistic music by American composers accessible in print. Hence, 
he needs no defense. Secondly, it is obvious that both, American 
composer and music publisher, are largely at the mercy of the 
American music-dealer, but the latter may with equanimity 
point the accusing finger at the real culprit: the American public. 
That public is composed of professional and non-professional 
musicians. Considering the enormous growth of an esthetically 
intelligent public that frequents concerts of good music in our 
country, it may be said in explanation of that same public’s de- 
monstrably stingy response to the rich supply of good American 
music that it is merely ignorant thereof and that it would respond 
to the call of duty eagerly, if it but knew. Perhaps so, and per- 
haps the publishers themselves are to blame for not knowing how 
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to create the demand with effective, reliable publicity methods. 
Still, the miserable sales’ record of so much neglected artistic 
American music is so out of proportion to the publicity already 
given it by reviewers and publishers as to weaken the argument 
perceptibly. 

If the American public (including critics and artists) desires to 
see the music publishing industry in America on a higher level, it 
must exert itself to put it there. The public must cooperate 
much more than it has done with those American music pub- 
lishers who cherish the same ambition and have to pay the piper. 
They will respond quickly enough, for they are business men, if 
they notice that the public wants to buy what it really needs. 
Then and not until then will their frequent financial sacrifices for 
the cause of the genuine artists among American composers cease 
being a burden or an obligation of patriotic conscience and will be 
instead a justifiable source of satisfaction to them as American 
business men of musicianly, scholarly, gentlemanly vision. 

Recently, Mr. John C. Freund, whom no one can accuse of 
slighting the American musician, commented shrewdly on some of 
the reasons for the hold of jazz, rag-time, and “popular” music 
in general on the American mind. I have resisted the temptation 
of dragging my own very definite but not at all always antag- 
onistic opinions of these types of music and their publishers into 
this discourse, except when necessary, but they coincide fully with 
those of Mr. Freund when he argues that we mistakenly attribute 
an intelligence to the vast majority which statistics prove it not to 
possess and which it cannot possess. Those types of music corre- 
spond precisely to the cultural and esthetic mentality of the 
public that caters to them. The fact that some of our most sen- 
sitive artists call a bit of jazz fascinating, when it is fascinating 
musically, must not becloud the general aspect of things. No logic 
nor sophistry about the undeniable musical charm of this or that 
“popular hit” can obscure the main fact that the public at large 
gorging itself with such music is just as stupid and vulgar as the 
bulk of that music itself. That public, whether we like to confess 
it or not, is the American public. Its vast majority evidently 
prefers the lower types of American music to the higher types. It 
will continue to do so until its children have been lifted by an 
uncompromising musical education into the purer strata of better 
music where their elders as yet do not and can not breathe freely. 

All the more reason, why the intelligent minority ought to 
remove from itself the opprobrium of palpable neglect of that 
music. The American composer appreciates, of course, a sane 
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propaganda by word of mouth or the pen or the voice in his behalf; 
he will appreciate it still more if it be reflected in his royalty state- 
ment. Not because of the, at best, moderate increase of his 
income in dollars and cents, but because with every few hundred 
copies more sold of a work in which he takes a legitimate pride as 
composer, the proof lies before him that the interest in him and his 
work has correspondingly and tangibly increased among his com- 
patriots. 

Even so the problem of the American composer of music in 
the larger and more difficult constructive forms will not and can- 
not be solved while our musical life rests on its present faulty 
economic basis. Performances of his works depend on oppor- 
tunity and those opportunities are circumscribed by the atrophy 
of actual conditions. Even these few possible performances are 
made precarious, if the works do not exist in print. Their pub- 
lication throws at present a burden on the American music pub- 
lishers which only very few of them may assume without undue 
financial strain. With the best of intentions those few publishers 
cannot publish more than a few of the works that really merit the 
record of print. 

Because of such considerations I conceived the idea of a so- 
ciety which would lessen the burdens of the publisher and at the 
same time supplement his labors by undertaking the publication 
of meritorious American works. Shortly afterward, I helped to 
found such a society, the Society for the Publication of American 
Music. Of necessity, that society limited its activities to cham- 
ber-music, and while no imperishable masterworks have come its 
way, it has made American chamber-music of artistic quality 
accessible in print, for performance or study, to more than four- 
hundred members, which signifies an immeasurably wider dis- 
tribution than if the work had been published by professional 
publishers. Lately the “Foundation of Opera in our Language” 
has begun to be active by financing the publication of American 
operas, but all this will not suffice to do the American composer full 
justice. Something additional, something more powerful, some- 
thing more permanent is needed. With a constructive suggestion 
in that direction I shall bring this essay to an abrupt end. 

We need for our country something akin to the “Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust Publication Scheme.” Under that scheme 
every year the Carnegie Trustees publish a number of British 
orchestral and other works to which they apply the very highest 
tests of merit. Only chartered in 1917, already the Trust em- 
braces in its “Carnegie Collection of British Music” a most 
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imposing list of published works available for performance. It is 
a pity that Mr. Carnegie did not think of founding a similar trust 
for the country of his adoption and success. He did not, and 
therewith he left the field open for some other benefactor of music. 
The most logical candidate for such honors is the Juillard Foun- 
dation, and I doubt not that the trustees will give the idea their 
most serious consideration, if it be endorsed by such national 
organizations as the M. T. N. A. Perhaps they have already done 
so, as the idea is one of those that lie in the air. In that case 
I hope that they have perceived the one fundamental weakness 
of the Carnegie Scheme. That weakness consists in this, that the 
scheme does not provide for performances. 

Frequency of performance is impossible without publication, 
but publication without performance is still more galling to a com- 
poser than sporadic performances without publication. Printed 
music is merely a jumble of black spots on white paper unless it 
is heard, and not much more than a souvenir for deaf posterity. 
In my opinion, then, any American scheme should avoid the 
weakness of the British Carnegie scheme and should be so broad 
in scope as to insure not only publication, but also at least first 
performances of the published works by the principal organiza- 
tions fit for the task. Such an arrangement could easily be 
worked out by the Publication Trustees and organizations located 
in our music centres and such national organizations as the 
National Federation of Women’s Music Clubs. That organ- 
ization has already done impressive work for the performance of 
American music. If the Juillard Foundation fails us, perhaps the 
Federation will add the project to its fruitful activities. Such 
a combination of publication and performance opens up vistas of 
achievement and opportunity for the American composer com- 
pared with which the results of the propaganda so far conducted 
in his behalf — and I am the last to underestimate them — may 
dwindle into insignificance as to sustaining and propelling public 
value. 



VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

By CARL ENGEL 

P ERISHED is the fame of Johann Georg Hoffmann (1700- 
1780), organist and composer. Oblivion has blotted out 
his music. Of his temper only may we take the measure by 
the simplicity and unaffected godliness which mark his auto- 
biographical contribution to Mattheson’s “Ehrenpforte.” I trans- 
late here, with your leave, the closing paragraph of that account, 
written about 1740: 

Although my manner of life — because of the constant seeking after 
information — may seem very irksome and at times even painful, I thank 
GOD that He has permitted me, in some degree, to recognize, through 
music, the greatness of His majesty and the sweetness of His nature, 
which He has thus accorded me to sing and praise. Though in His 
providence He has not yet seen fit to place me in a quieter and softer 
berth. He has raised me from out the dust so far, and has given me of 
His grace so much, that I may earn my bread in honesty, and may with 
reason, patience, and a heart at peace, submit to the pleasure of His 
wisdom. May this same great GOD bestow His gracious blessing upon 
the toil of sincerely minded musicians, and grant that in this world such 
music be performed, as may be rational and Christian, chiefly to do Him 
honor, but also to delight mankind. 

If in reading these lines we cannot repress a smile, it is one of 
regret that the confessions of the interviewed or the disclosures of 
rapturous reporters no longer ring with a tone so cheerfully hum- 
ble. Yet, now and then we may still hear the echo of that spirit, 
and not among the least illustrious voices. Indeed, a very recent 
instance was precisely what stirred a memory of the forgotten 
Hoffmann. 

* * 

* 

Gabriel Faure has been deservedly exalted. With the death 
of Saint-Saens, he has advanced automatically to deanship in the 
ranks of French composers. National tribute was paid him with 
a performance of some of his works at the Sorbonne. Public en- 
thusiasm ran high. Eulogies abounded like mushrooms after rain. 
The “Revue Musicale” devoted to him an entire number. His 
younger colleagues amused themselves by whittling little tunes 
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out of his name-theme (fa, la, sol, re, mi!), with the success that 
usually attends the musical carving of hearts and letters. It is 
also rumored that the venerable master, since he retired from the 
Conservatoire’s direction, has not been altogether free from worldly 
cares. Bitter words have been spoken about the publishers of his 
youth, but not by him. 

Asked by one of the leading Paris journals the customary 
questions put by discreet inquisitors of the Press, Faure answered 
them modestly and serenely, as befits the man of years and pen- 
etration. He did not deny that the material trials of life had often 
been severe, that he had been much in the company of sorrow. 
But there have been good friends to consort with; and when one is 
ignored by the masses, the comprehending friendship of a few is 
balm and solace. Duparc, d’lndy, Chabrier, Messager, were his 
staunchest companions. Everything of his, published more than 
fifteen years ago, was issued seven or eight years after it was first 
put to paper. (Faure told an American friend and admirer that 
he had worked for months over one bar in the setting of Verlaine’s 
Le del est, par-dessus le toil, si bleu, si calme.) He believes it to 
be a boon if heaven will grant obscurity to a composer until his 
thirty-fifth year. Faure’s musical education began under a rule 
that was excessively stringent. In the Niedermeyer school the 
“erratic” music of Chopin and Schumann was held to be dangerous 
and corrupting; pupils were forbidden to play it. Faure uncon- 
sciously introduces us to his affinities. Mendelssohn, according 
to his estimate, is far too neglected. He likes Gounod, and main- 
tains that the composer of Faust and of Mireille must be credited 
with the rare achievement of having given a new twist and turn to 
the language of tones. He also likes Debussy, and for the same 
reason. “Voyez-vous, je suis eclectique, dans le domaine musical 
comme dans tous les autres.” 

* * 

* 

Eclecticism, most of us will agree, is the only comfortable 
path to follow; one which opens to changing vistas, enlivened by 
the encounter with different faces, different mentalities, different 
faults and virtues — different, that is, from our own, and therefore 
all the more alluring. For attraction is strongest between con- 
trasts. The more sides there are to our nature, the greater will be 
the variety of opposite planes and curves that invite a contact. 
Enviable is the many-faceted mind, thrice enviable the man who 
looks about him in all directions, sure to find in each one of them 
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something to like, and not afraid to say so, because he knows why 
he likes it. In the eyes of some, it takes courage to admit a liking 
for the music of Gabriel-Urbain Faure. Yet his songs — especially 
some of the later ones — are worthy of standing beside Schubert’s 
and Schumann’s best (and least known) Lieder. Their essence is 
purest, sensuous beauty. 

But, alas! that article is not in great demand at present. 
There is not now a seeking after new forms and expressions of 
beauty, but a determined abandoning of beauty for beauty’s sake. 
We have grown weak and become sterile in our efforts to “snatch 
a grace beyond the reach of art.” To recover, we must abjure. 

In the preface to an album of “Grotesques” for the piano 
(Universal Edition, Vienna), the editor and compiler, Mr. Carl 
Seelig, takes pains to assure us in three languages that the 
“merely beautiful” does no longer still our artistic craving. Very 
significant is that little word “merely.” The learned editor is 
right; beauty, at any rate, is not a noticeable ingredient of the 
piano pieces by Messrs. Bartok, Grosz, Haba, Kreneck, Petyrek, 
Rathaus, Reti, and Wellesz, which form this unique collection. 
Nor need we fear to be confounded by the demand for a defini- 
tion of beauty. Here beauty of any kind is strictly and conve- 
niently ruled out, and for once we are not asked to discover “new 
values” where limited comprehension may discover only old orts. 
If not all of these pieces come up to our idea of grotesqueness, we 
must blame our wrong conception for the personal disappoint- 
ment. We must also blame the influence exerted by certain bad 
examples of poetry and sculpture that would set Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing spinning in his grave, and cause him to wish that he had 
never set himself down the dolt he was, by publishing “Laocoon.” 
What remnants of melodic semblance intrude upon the ear, are often 
tormentingly chromatic or precariously disjointed. The harmonic 
procedure, in general, is obvious enough; it does not disdain the 
Teuton thirds and sixths which — when contracted into naughty 
seconds or expanded into wanton sevenths — have all the airs of a 
provincial Biedermann on an incognito visit to the metropolis, and 
out for a riotous night. His vices lack finesse, authority. 

Bartok knows his business much better than his associates in 
the album. Whatever he does, interests. The Waltz and Polka 
by Grosz are amiable, sane and rather polished; the one gro- 
tesque thing about them is that both end on the tonic triad of 
D-major. The first of the two pieces by Haba is the more suc- 
cessful one; it is genuinely spookish and offers good material for 
the advanced movie organist in quest of “misteriosos” wherewith 
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to illustrate anything, from the unaccountable and embarrassing 
loss of a button to the terrors of “The Bat.” Petyrek’s “Wurstel- 
prater,” an amusing take-off, lacks subtlety and diablerie in order 
to be all that it might have been. His “Official Reception” apes 
Satie, in music and textual comment. The “Burlesque” by Wel- 
lesz has moments of exquisite charm. To be sure, the shadows of 
Richard Strauss and Maurice Ravel too closely enwrap the 
assembly. 

On the whole, the claim of having definitely done with mere 
beauty, and of having found what young Siegfried went into the 
woods for, is not convincingly upheld. The grotesque and grue- 
some are primitive expressions given by man to his personification 
of the supernatural, the ineluctable foe who seems to track and 
hound him everywhere. Satan and hell are the creations of a 
tired, hysteric imagination. The powers of evil, the glories of 
stark ugliness, lord it in life and art whenever the vital conditions 
of mankind have prepared the periodic coming of their kingdom. 
And when the ministry of Breughels, Holbeins, Gruns, Schon- 
gauers, Callots — products of a battle-smit and plague-ridden 
epoch — breaks up, with the end of war and the subsiding of pesti- 
lence, there are isolated prophets, like Beardsley or Wiertz, who 
keep on preaching the evangel of the strange and grotesque. 

Music has a perfect right to attempt what painting, sculpture 
and poetry have so long and so well succeeded in doing. Yet, 
we want more than a grim mask clapped to the face of a timid 
tune, not hiding the vacant stare. It must not be disguise and 
mummery, but perverse candor. Like Goya’s Caprichos or Ho- 
kusai’s “Burnt Lantern,” it must not be “merely” grotesque, but 
beautifully done. 

* * 

* 

Of a different sort is the grotesqueness in Mr. John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Krazy Kat,” a Jazz Pantomime based on the pop- 
ular cartoons of George Herriman (G. Schirmer, Inc., New York). 
That the composer of the brilliant and whimsical “Perambulator” 
suite should have been tempted by the idea of setting the comic 
strips to music, is not surprising. Mild humor, gentle philosophy, 
are at the bottom of the “plot.” Mr. Carpenter has overlaid it 
with appropriate music that is always clean cut and crisp, though 
not conspicuous for that indefinable “cleverness” which was 
needed to make the most of that grand and final Fox-trot. They 
do order this matter better in Broadway. And even Debussy, 
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when he seized the slippery Yankee golliwog, delved deeper into 
the secrets of animal nature, than did Mr. Carpenter in the case 
of his Indomitable Kat, whose cousinage with the Sphinx he en- 
tirely suppresses in the pedigree. Nevertheless, a charming 
score, and one to be remembered — if for no other reason — because 
it is not without moment for the history of incipient “American” 
music. Of the performance one gathered all kinds of opinions; 
it seems that the versatile Mr. Bolm, of early Russian ballet fame, 
was not happily transmuted into the demented feline, or “the 
world’s greatest optimist.” Some spectators wished, in his place, 
for that inimitable, loose-limbed comedian, Mr. Fred Stone. If 
not attainable, it is pleasant at least to dream of perfection. For- 
tunately, this adventure in shameless jazz did not debar Mr. Car- 
penter from a well merited place on last year’s honor list of Harvard, 
his alma mater. 

* * 

* 

The association of jazz and polite pantomime was gravely 
and disapprovingly considered by many of our best people, who 
walk in the garden of purity. On the other side of the fence, 
Alfredo Casella drew for La Critica Musicale (June, 1922) one of 
the fairest pictures of Musical Life in America, with marginal 
sketches and strokes aimed at Italian abuses. Casella boldly writes 
that of all the musical impressions which a European musician 
may receive here, the one that surpasses all others in originality 
and modernism, in dynamic wealth and propulsive energy, is 
doubtless jazz. He owns that to describe jazz is impossible, and 
warns his countrymen not to mistake the samples concocted in 
Europe for the real brand. He waxes dithyrambic in praise of the 
strenuous drummer. In regrettable, though characteristic, silence 
he passes over our serious composer, and not with a syllable does he 
betray whether or not he ever heard of Messrs. Chadwick, Loeffler 
or Gilbert. Acquainted though he be with some of our Stiirmer 
and Dranger, he mentions them not. Casella’s whole article — if 
it has not found a translator — should speedily be reprinted in 
American papers. Reading his comparisons between Italian and 
American audiences and critics, our diaphragm dilates. 

* * 

* 

In what I felt was just and noble indignation, I wrote down 
one of our mightiest leaders of “Jazzhounds” as belonging to a 
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group of ‘‘insolent plagiarists.” Generously minded, he did me 
the honor of coming to a personal disputation, even as Dr. Eck 
and Luther disputed in Leipzig. But my reformatory suggestions 
were rudely dashed by his admission that he and his men, in one 
year, had turned into Uncle Sam’s Treasury the sum of sixteen 
thousand dollars in income taxes! He is right, I am wrong. 

Our popular music, inevitably, is filtering into the conscious- 
ness of modern musicians everywhere. Casella believes that, 
after the super-refinement of decadent European art, this nascent 
folk-music is resuscitating our frenzy and Dionysian force; he pre- 
dicts that from it will spring, in turn, a “new music” of artistic 
stamp. In Salzburg, at the 1922 festival, one critic seemed to 
find this frenzy and force in Ernest Bloch’s Violin Sonata, in 
which he thought to recognize negro melodies. There are those 
who will always see solid black, what is distinctly zebraic, if not 
Hebraic. Mr. Boris de Schloezer, in the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
gaise (July, 1922), said apropos of Stravinski’s Mavra that it was 
a mixture of the Italo-Russian style before Glinka’s day, and what 
he is pleased to call the Negro- American Style. It is time for 
someone to write a book on “The White Man as Savage,” and 
claim our modest share in the latest renascence of the seven arts. 

* * 

* 

How rapidly this renewal is progressing can be fairly judged, 
if we measure the distance that it has gone beyond Reger and 
Mahler, who but yesterday were iconoclasts and to-day are “per- 
ruque.” Yet Schonberg, in dedicating his Harmonielehre to the 
memory of Mahler, wanted to impress upon us that in him we had 
lost “one of the very-great.” Schonberg is not alone in holding 
this opinion. Mr. Mengelberg, for one, shares it to the fullest. 
All of us, who were fortunate enough to witness it, remember with 
unmingled joy Mahler’s conducting of Tristan , of Don Giovanni or 
of the Symphonic Fantastique. The conductor had more be- 
lievers than the composer has, although the latter’s are apt to be 
well-nigh fanatic in their belief. Whatever we may think of 
Mahler’s compositions, his personality is arresting; the head that 
Rodin has immortalized held a restless and ardent brain. 

A little book, “Die Bildnisse von Gustav Mahler” (E. P. Tal 
& Co., Vienna), gives us a graphic story of the man, whose mobile 
face mirrored an infinitude of moods and thoughts. The artist 
Alfred Roller, friend of Mahler’s later years, helped by Mrs. Alma 
Maria Mahler, collected these photographs, reproductions of 
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drawings and busts, snapshots of intimate groups and scenes, 
often pathetic in retrospect, sometimes a trifle ludicrous, always 
vivid. One marvels that anyone should have wanted to stand 
or sit before a camera as frequently as a complacent, an eager 
Mahler did. There is the bearded, dreamy-eyed youth; the 
mustachio’d novice; there are the clean-shaven traits of vigor and 
maturity. Informal attitudes alternate with deliberate poses. 
The question that is burning on the lips of Rodin’s bronze has 
been resolved in perfect understanding, speaking to us from under 
the fallen eyelids of that eloquent death-mask. It was no common 
countenance, that knitted brow which the great sculptor ideally 
recreated in marble after the kindly hand of peace had smoothed it. 

Boswell, armed with a kodak, is a thing of our age, one of 
those grand and formidable modern improvements. Imagine the 
great Doctor “snapped” pot in hand at the Turk’s Head, empha- 
sizing with a determined gesture and outraged “Nay, Sir!” — 
walking in Fleet Street; on a springtime visit to Oxford; or holding 
court at Streatham. What a book we should have had! Mr. 
Alfred Roller did not set out to do what the skillful and patient 
Scotchman accomplished. He probably could not have done so, 
had he tried to. Yet his twenty pages of commentary give us a 
remarkably true likeness of the man Mahler, and do for him as 
much as Paul Bekker, in his book on Mahler’s symphonies, did 
for the musician. We learn more about his ways of living in this 
brief sketch, content to relate facts, than we should have found in 
the pages of a more pompous or rhapsodic biographer. 

We see a Mahler, negligent of dress, whom in later years the 
best tailors provided with clothes that he loosely wore and treated 
carelessly. His manner of dressing seemed to confirm the idea 
that he was weakly built. Roller, who saw him naked in the 
waters of the lake and in the sun bath, bears witness to the con- 
trary. The evening suits — Mahler’s “working clothes,” as he 
called them — were the only pieces of his wardrobe that he kept 
immaculate, and to the close and easy fit of which he always saw. 
His fondness for neat shoes did not interfere with the choice of 
commodious footgear that permitted the long strolls he was so 
fond of, and to which only the spectre of heart trouble put an end. 
A diminutive sketchbook accompanied him everywhere. Wool, 
close to the skin, he could not bear. His nightshirts had to be cut 
short, as he declared that he slept best if he felt a little cold. 
Roller explains the causes of the involuntary twitching of Mahler’s 
right leg, which resulted in an occasional two or three steps out of 
rhythm, in his walk, and which was most pronounced in moments 
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of anger or hilarity. But this twitching completely disappeared 
on the platform, under the stress of conducting. The muscles of 
his back were superb. His hand was that of a workman. He bit 
his nails until they bled. When in 1907 he began to have heart 
attacks, the passionate swimmer, oarsman and bicycle rider had to 
use caution and moderation in his favorite sports; he had to be 
content with one cigar a day and often did not dare finish that. 
The summer vacation was his period of strenuous composition. 
It was also the time when he became more communicative, and 
would go so far as to show his wife unfinished sketches. He 
worked seven hours at a stretch. Then came a playful interlude 
with his children. The death of a little daughter at Mayernigg, 
in 1907, made the scenes of so many happier memories intolerable. 
Thereafter he spent his summers at Schluderbach. The visit to 
America, in the winter of 1907, was a welcome distraction. He 
was fond of telling jokes that made him shake with mirth. But 
never did a doubtful story, an obscene word, cross his lips. For 
some time, after a severe intestinal operation, a fruit and vegetable 
diet became necessary. He never touched game. 

In the words of his widow, “He was obsessed with the secret 
fear, common to all artists who die too young, that he would 
have to leave his work uncompleted.” During the summer of 
1908 he started to work on Das Lied eon der Erde. A mad hunger 
for life and a terrible dread of death seized him. He was sick in 
America, again in Paris. He said to his wife: “I have lived 
paper”; planned for a trip to Egypt, and looked forward to a 
happy old age. His death was due, not to heart failure, but to 
blood poisoning through streptococci, brought on by repeated 
attacks of angina. 

His sensitiveness was extreme. The killing of a fly caused 
him inner struggle and suffering. The deed accomplished, he 
would look at the little corpse and exclaim: “Be quiet, be quiet. 
You, too, are immortal.” He never concealed his Jewish origin, 
but did not glory in it. He was a free-thinker of markedly reli- 
gious and pure sentiments. When it was suggested to him that he 
write a Mass, he retorted that he could not compose it because of 
the “Credo” — and he pointed to his eighth symphony as his mass. 

And what can we make of the music that Mahler has left us? 
Never were verdicts more opposed. Gigantic, proclaims the one; 
bombastic, decides the other. Set side by side the Fifth of Beetho- 
ven and the Fifth of Mahler. It is an unpleasant, because a dis- 
couraging, business. A keen-eared, high-minded musician leaves 
us cold, where a deaf and crabbed master holds us spellbound. 
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Mahler paid the penalty of being a sentimentalizing democrat; 
Beethoven, ward and spurner of royalty, was by nature a furious 
aristocrat. What attracted Mahler to Louise , among more recent 
operas, was probably the scent of the “faubourg,” of the onion 
soup. That he should have told Charpentier he thought they had 
the same “plan of orchestration,” seems incomprehensible, except 
that sounds of the street-band haunted both composers. 

In Europe they find ample time to quarrel over Mahler’s 
music, which is a good sign. Bold statements are tossed into the 
wrangle. Mr. Wellesz, in “The Sackbut,” wrote that “Mahler rep- 
resents the end of an epoch in the history of symphonic music.” 
To which nothing can be added, save the pious wish: so be it! 
Mr. Paul Bechert, in “The Musical Times” (August 1 , 1922), was 
more temperate: “One of the outstanding features of this season, 
as of several of its predecessors, has been the growing popularity 
of Gustav Mahler’s symphonies. . . . Whatever may be said of 
a certain obviousness of Mahler’s melodies, and even of an un- 
doubted element of ‘intermittent hysteria,’ so to speak, inherent 
in his works and reacting in his passionate climaxes rapidly fol- 
lowed by deeply depressive passages, the sincerity of Mahler’s 
music is just as unquestionable as his wizardry of orchestral 
craftsmanship.” This verdict may be just, and may be so no 
longer. Sincerity only is a constant; orchestral wizardry is a 
variable. Manuscript score paper has been manufactured in 
ever larger sizes. Let us put our faith in the “small combina- 
tions,” approaching those of chamber music, which are now 
becoming the fashion. Then we shall ungrudgingly leave Gustav 
Mahler in the terminal place to which Mr. Wellesz assigned him. 

* * 

* 

The germ of hero worship, when it attacks an adoring female, 
is apt to prove particularly virulent. Gisella Selden-Goth, a Bos- 
well in skirts, outboswells the squire of Auchinleck. Her pages on 
Ferruccio Busoni (E. P. Tal & Co., Vienna) were written with a 
pen dipped in adulation, they dried under the glittering sand of 
hyperbole. The author calls her book “the attempt at a por- 
trait.” Her preface prepares us for a picture that represents not 
only an eminent musician, but one of the most eminent artistic 
personalities of our age. Wonderfully equipped in mind and 
body, Busoni’s musical mechanism (as was that of Mahler) is 
perfection. His creed is “Panartism.” His memory has 
absorbed all that occidental music ever was. He has reached 
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the point where he will hear, see, and read — and himself create — 
only what he can admire. His chief divinity is Mozart. He 
conceives all artistic development as the alternating rise and fall 
of a wave. We are at present touching bottom. 

First we behold Busoni the pianist. The parallel between 
him and Liszt is overdrawn in heavy lines, though we are care- 
fully made to understand that Busoni is “the greater thinker of 
the two.” That sounds plausible. Only let us admit that Liszt 
was the greater feeler, and that his richer sensibility made up for 
Busoni’s power of abstraction. The assertion that Busoni is the 
first, since Liszt, to widen the limits of piano playing is open to 
challenge. What of Debussy, Albeniz and Scriabin? The novel 
pedal tricks, the silently pressed-down keys that lend color to 
notes that are struck, were known at least to one composer, 
Arnold Schonberg; Mr. Harold Bauer, among other pianists, has 
experimented with them and uses them effectively. But here 
comes the most monstrous piece of glorification: “In the knowl- 
edge that a true legato goes counter to the nature of the keyboard 
and is foreign to its organism, he [Busoni] starts by giving up all 
attempts at producing it, and chisels out each tone separately, 
relying for the cantilena solely upon a constant and minutely 
poised use of the pedal.” What of the cushioned finger-tips; the 
clinging, almost organ, touch; the caressing rotation of the fore- 
arm that would accomplish the impossible and impart to the piano 
a vibrato? We all have heard it, and some of us prefer it to the 
chiseled notes and the idea of the Hammerklavier. The surprise 
is small indeed when, seven pages further, we are let into the 
secret that Busoni has more and more withdrawn from Beetho- 
ven, whose op. 106 is the only one he now cares for. Yet his 
playing of the Emperor concerto had something truly imperial 
and remains unforgettable. The pianist Busoni’s favorites are 
few and marvellous. For a time Alkan’s Concert-etudes were his 
speciality. (Mme. Vita Witek still delights in dauntlessly bring- 
ing them to the fore.) Debussy never appealed to him. For 
Schonberg he has great admiration, though he will not ac- 
cept the latest products of the disconcerting sage of Modling. 
He never was drawn to Schubert and Schumann. With the ex- 
ception of the Etudes and Preludes, he does not play Chopin. He 
considers Franck one in a small number of nineteenth-century 
composers who were genuinely touched with the Poetry of 
Counterpoint! His dislike for Brahms is strong and thorough. 
Bach, plain and Busonified, is his long suit. He will play a whole 
program by him, regardless what state the audience is in at the end. 
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His “orgiastically soaring feast of Six Liszt Days” [orgiastisch auf- 
rauschendes Fest von seeks Liszt-Tagen ] is probably without coun- 
terpart in the world, save possibly for the bicycle race in Madison 
Square Garden. He has been known to employ his art on the 
virtuoso pieces of Hummel, Weber, Mendelssohn. His own 
compositions he plays but seldom in public. His retentiveness is 
prodigious; he has undertaken concert tours from Moscow to 
Boston, from Helsingfors to Rome, with never so much as one 
sheet of printed music in his trunk. That Busoni’s piano style 
has influenced his composition is nothing exceptional. Bach’s use 
of the thumbs, Weber’s left hand, Chopin’s manner of making, 
even for Moscheles’ ears, his “rough and inartistic” modulations 
bearable — they are in line with Liszt, with Debussy and Scriabin. 

Then begin the author’s laudations and hosannahs, in praise 
of Busoni the composer. The atmosphere thickens with incense. 
But through the clouds of myrrh and frankincense, we retain sight 
of a remarkable musician, a stubborn seeker whose technical mas- 
tery is surpassed only by his uncompromising intellectuality. 
Both, Mahler and Busoni, while worlds apart in certain things, 
are closely kin in others; and one hates to think that not the least 
resemblance may lie in the melancholic futility of all that stu- 
pendous effort, which both have spent upon making a dent in 
their century. 

* * 

* 

If this century, as it well might, has little to commend itself 
to you, I advise your reading “La musique dans la comedie de 
Moliere” (La Renaissance du Livre, Paris), by that excellent mu- 
sicologist, Mr. Julien Tiersot. Other men have studied the ori- 
gins and formative stages of French opera, notably Messrs. 
Rolland, de la Laurencie and Prunieres. But it was left to Mr. 
Tiersot, and most fittingly, to weld together in his book the de- 
tached pieces of research furnished by others, and to embody his 
own copious and illuminating finds, The glory of Moliere, 
author of comedies, has hitherto obscured the important part he 
played in creating the prototype of French opera. We watch the 
gradual transformations of ballet, masque, intermede, comedy 
with interpolated airs, into the score of the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, which already is “a sort of anthology, or encyclopedia of 
French music at the eve of grand opera’s birth.” Its dawn 
breaks with PsychS , to which Moliere’s collaborator Lulli 
writes the music, while Corneille himself, and young Quinault, 
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help the too busy poet with carrying out the scenes of his plot, and 
with furnishing verses for the composer. 

The most colorful part of Mr. Tiersot’s narrative is the de- 
scription of the early court ballet. But then, what a subject! 
The fifteen-year-old king, an apparition of beauty and grace, 
seconded by the most lovely women of his realm, dances before a 
parterre of princes and nobles, and finally permits the common 
throng of his people to gaze on him with awe and pride. Wearing 
a golden wig in the “Ballet de la Nuit,” as the rising sun, he shall 
go down in history as “Le Roi-Soleil.” The stage is set in the 
parks fashioned by Le Ndtre, or amid scenes painted by Le Brun 
and Mignard. Lulli presides over the orchestra, and Vatel pre- 
pares the supper. The ingenuity of the machinists is put to ever 
harder tests, inventing trees from which emerge dryads repre- 
sented by members of the House of France; fountains, the spray 
of which condenses into comely nymphs; clouds, from which de- 
scend the various members of the Olympian stirps, to discuss in 
florid Alexandrines their family affairs, or to enact in perspicuous 
allegory the virtues of Louis. All this is retold by Mr. Tiersot 
without the heavy artillery of cumbersome footnotes, shooting off 
volleys of “documentation.” At times it seems that not a mu- 
sical historian speaks, but Henri de Regnier, poet of Versailles, 
romancer of the Grand Monarch’s “bon plaisir.” 
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sand Lakes 

A ir Castles — Evening Calm — Olden Days — Pastorale — • A lla 
Gavotta — Sunset — Solitude — Nocturne — Svanehirt — - Love 
Sorrow. 

Descriptive catalogue of the B.M.Co. Edition 
o 6 sent on request 

The Boston Music Co. 

26 West St., Boston, Mass. 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.25 
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J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 

Music Publishers 

Compositions by 

G. Francesco Malipiero 


PIANO SOLO 

A Claudio Debussy P 

Barlumi 

Maschere che passano 

Omaggi — 1. A un pappagallo. 2. A un elefante 

3. A un idiota 

Poemi Asolani 

PIANO DUET 

La Mascarade des Princesses Captives. Ballet in One Act 
Pantea. Symphonic Drama 

VIOLIN AND PIANO 

II Canto della Lontananza 


Price: 1/6 net 
4/- " 
4/- ” 

3/- ” 

4 /- ” 


6 /- ” 

iO/- ” 


Rispetti e Strambotti 
String Quartet 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


ORCHESTRA 


Ditirambo Tragico 
Impressioni dal Vero. Set II 


Miniature Score 
Parts 

Full Score 
Full Score 
Parts 

Extra Parts each 


Oriente Immaginario 

Three Studies for Small Orchestra Full Score 

Pause del Silenzio Full Score 

VOCAL 

“L’Orfeide.” Dramatic Trilogy 

I. “La Morte delle Maschere” Vocal Score 

II. “Sette Canzoni” Vocal Score 

III. “Orfeo” Vocal Score 

“Keepsake.” Light — Song — Stream 

Medium Voice. (French Words by G. Jean-Aubry) 
Tre Poesie de Angeli Poliziano 

1. Inno a Maria Nostra Donna. — 2. L’Eco. — 3. Ballata. 
Medium Voice. (Italian Words) 


Vocal Score 
Vocal Score 
Vocal Score 


If- ” 


5/- ” 

12 /- ” 

15/- ” 
15/- ” 
50/- ” 
5/- 

8 /- ” 
15/- ” 


15/- ” 
15/- ” 
15/- ” 

3/- ” 


5/- " 


A Short Essay on G. Francesco Malipiero in English and French, with a portrait, 
a facsimile reproduction of a manuscript page, and a list of his works, can be obtained. 

Price: 6d. 


11, Great Marlborough St. 


London, W. 1. 
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The COMPOSERS’ MUSIC CORPORATION 


New 


Bach-Ganz 
Louis Gruenberg 


Homer Grunn 
Howard Hanson 
Ernest Hutcheson 

Liszt-Ganz 

Lodewyk Mortelmans 


Lazare Saminsky 
Rhea Silberta 



Issues 


PIANO 

Fantasy in C minor 
Five Impressions: 

The Temple of Isis 
The Sacrifice 

Dance of the Veiled Women 
Night 

The Flame Dance of Isis 

Concert Etude in D-flat major 
Three Miniatures 
Album-Leaf 
Humoresque 

Love-Dream, No. 3 
In Memoriam 
Exaltation 
Melancholia 
Primula Veris 

Etude 

Fantaisie-Ballade 


Gustave Ferrari 
Louis Gruenberg 
Homer Grunn 
Katherine Ruth Heyman 
Ivan Langstrolh 
H. 0. Osgood 


Lazare Saminsky 
Frank L. Waller 


VOCAL 

Six Melodies pour Soprano du “Livre pour Toi” 

Clearing at Dawn 

Fan Song 

Woman 

Cradle-Song 

Eden 

The Little Lilac Garden 
Loneliness 

At the Eastern Gate 


Domenico Brescia 
Hubert de Blanck 
Louis Gruenberg 
Frederick Jacobi 


Handel- Salzcdo 
Haydn-Salzedo 
Salzedo 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 

Serenata Gioiosa 
Suite en Cuatro Tiempos 
First Sonata, Op. 9 
Three Preludes 

HARP 

Largo 

Theme and Variations 
Songs of the Volga Boatmen 


COMPOSERS’ MUSIC CORPORATION 

Publishers j* Retail Store 

Fourteen East Forty- eighth Street, New York 
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OLIVER DITSON CO. 
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Issued for the centenary of Cesar Franck’s birth 

A NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


CESAR FRANCK 

PIANO COMPOSITIONS 

Edited and with Preface by VINCENT DTNDY 


Cesar Franck, the great genius who gave to absolute music in France its most 
enduring impetus, and who founded and vitalized a whole splendid school of famous 
composers, did not neglect the piano, the instrument which received from Beethoven 
its cachet of nobility. Franck’s piano compositions are not only of the highest beauty, 
but are permanent contributions to the history of the art, in that he invented new 
forms, or adapted old ones to modern uses. His pupil and devoted disciple, Vincent 
d’Indy, contributes a biography of compelling human interest, with many entertaining 
side-lights on musical life in Paris, and it has abiding critical value. This preface of 
Mr. d’Indy (in French and English) is undoubtedly a most important accession to 
musical biographies. 

Price, paper, cloth back, $2.50 post-paid; full cloth, gilt, $3.50, post-paid 

A catalog giving f ull particulars of the eighty-five volumes , and 
Table of Contents, sent free on request 


A NEW VOLUME OF 

THE MUSIC STUDENTS LIBRARY 

HARMONY ML 


FOR EAR, EYE, AND KEYBOARD 

(FIRST YEAR) 


y music \ 

[ STUDENTS I 
^LIBRARY/ 


By Prof. Arthur E. Heacox 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Price, $1.50, post-paid 

A COMPACT, thoroughly practical text-book written expressly for 
class-room use. It embodies new features and is the outcome of the 
author’s long experience as a teacher and in writing text-books that 
work. It will be heartily welcomed by all high school and other teachers 
of harmony everywhere. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 

Order of your local dealer 






CARL FISCHER 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS 


PIANO 


FRANZ VON BLON 
Meditation (“Urbelo”) 

BAINBRIDGE CRIST 

Intermezzo (from “Pregiwa’s Marriage”) 

LEOPOLD GODOWSKV. Transcriptions: 
Moment Musical (F. Schubert, Op. 94, No. 3) i 
Serenade (Richard Strauss) i 

ED. POLDINI 

Au Chateau de Cartes (The House of Cards): 
No. 1. Le Roi (The King) 



No. 2. 

Serenade a la Dame de Coeur 

.50 

60 


(Serenade of the Queen of Hearts) 


No. 3. 

Danse des Valets (Dance of the Jacks) 

.50 

50 

EUGEN PUTNAM 


Novelette 


.75 

75 

75 

EMERSON WHITHORNE 


New York Days and Nights: 



No. 1. 

On the Ferry 

.60 


No. 2. 

Chimes of Saint Patrick’s 

.60 


No. 3. 

Pell Street 

.60 


No. 4. 

A Greenwich Village Tragedy 

.50 

60 

No. 5. 

Times Square 

. 75 


VOICE AND PIANO 


SOL ALBERTI 

The Hour (Medium Voice) .60 

Trees (High Voice) .60 

ROLAND FARLEY 

Windflowers (Medium Voice) .60 

WERNER JOSTEN 

Christmas (Weihnachten) High Voice .60 

Discreet Nightingale (Die verschwiegene Nach- 
tigall) High Voice .60 

ALFRED POCHON 

Trois Chansons Anciennes (for Medium Voice) : 

1. Qu’ils sont heureux. — 2. Le Bflcheron. — 

3. Petit-maltre en Province. (English ver- 
sions by Alice Mattullath) net 1 . 00 

SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 

New Edition of Russian Songs, revised and 


edited by the Composer: 

Here Beauty Dwells (for High Voice) net .50 

English version by Geraldine Farrar. 

The Tryst (for High Voice) net .50 

English version by Geraldine Farrar. 

The Mirage (for Medium Voice) net .50 

English version by Geraldine Farrar. 

The Alder Tree (for High Voice) net .50 

English version by Geraldine Farrar. 

Ecstasy of Spring (for High Voice) net .60 

English version by Geraldine Farrar. 

Oh, Thou Waving Field of Golden Corn (for 
High Voice) net .50 

English version by Geraldine Farrar. 

Oh, Cease Thy Singing, Maiden Fair (for High 
Voice) net .60 

English version by John McCormack. Violin 
obbligato by Fritz Kreislcr. 

ALBERT STOESSEL, 

Glimpses (for High Voice) .&0 

Rose Prayer (for High Voice) .60 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


FRANZ VON BLON 

Meditation (“Urbelo”) .60 

BAINBRIDGE CRIST 

Intermezzo (from “Pregiwa’s Marriage") .60 

RICHARD CZERWONKY 
Memories .50 

PAUL JUON, Op. 72: 

No. 1. Chant d'Amour .75 

No. 2. filegie .75 

No. 3. Valsette .75 

No. 4. Chant dll Berceau .75 

No. 5. Humoresque 1.00 

A. WALTER KRAMER 

Symphonic Rhapsody, Op. 35, in F Minor net 2.00 
Entr’acte, Op. 46, No. 2 .75 


FRITZ KREISLER 

Farewell to Cucullain (Old Irish Air) net .75 

Two Sketches from “Scheherazade" (Rimsky- 
KorsakofT) : 

No. 1. Danse Orientale net 1.00 

No. 2. Chanson Arabe net 1.00 

ALFRED POCHON 

Andantino (from “Le Huron,” by Gretry) .75 


RAOUL VIDAS 
Village Dance 


CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE, Op. 17: 
No. 1. Twilight 
No. 2. Caprice 
No. 3. Serenade 
No. 4. Valse Coquette 


CARL FISCHER 

Boston: 380-382 Boylston Street 


COOPER 

SQUARE 


NEW YORK 

Chicago: 430-432 S. Wabash Ave. 








J. FISCHER & BRO 


MISCELLANEOUS NOVELTIES 


STRING QUARTET 

Fantasia in D, Opus 32 Ernest Walker, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

The composer of this very grateful string quartet, since 1900 director of music 
at Balliol College, member of the Board of Musical Studies for Oxford University, 
etc., is perhaps best known as the author of A History of Music in England (1907). 

The Fantasia in D has enjoyed many performances (over 50) in England, Belgium 
and Austria. 

Score, $E50 
Parts, 2.00 

STRING QUINTET 

Euterpean Lyrics, Opus 28 Mortimer Wilson 

1. Aubade 3. Idylle 

2. Madrigale 4. Bayadere 

5. Pastorelle 

Score, $ .75 
Parts, 1.25 

Mortimer Wilson offers in his Opus 28 an exceptionally well-written group of 
easy compositions. Artists will find in them welcome numbers for a miscellaneous 
program. To less experienced players they will prove a veritable find. 

VIOLIN, ’CELLO, HARP AND ORGAN 

A Song of Devotion George W. Andrews 

As acceptable for a program designed for a church service as for the Concert Hall. 

ORGAN AND PIANO 

Nocturne Ernest R. Kroeger Si. 25 

Concerto Gregoriano Pietro A. Yon 3.00 

(Two copies required for performance for both publications.) 


ORGAN SOLO 

Concerto Gregoriano Pietro A. Yon. 

Sonata Cromatica (Seconda) Pietro A. Yon . 

Sonata Romantica (Terza) Pietro A. Yon. 


Concerto in D . 


PIANO 

Arthur Hinton. 

Piano score contains Second Piano part. 

Score and Orchestra parts available. 


$ 2.00 

1.25 

1.25 


S3. 00 


A Summer Pilgrimage in the White Mountains. 

1. Among the Hills 

3. At the Husking 
5. Fireflies 


..Arthur Hinton Si. 25 

2. At Sunset Hill 
4. By the Ammonoosuc 
6. Passing of Summer 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 

Fourth Avenue at Eighth Street (Astor Place) 
3, New St., Birmingham, England 
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Just Published 

THE TECHNIQUE ««</ ART 
ORGAN PLAYING 

by 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

Price, $5.00 


THE ART OF TRANSCRIBING 

for the 

ORGAN 

A Complete Text-book for the Organist in 
Arranging Choral and Instrumental Music 


HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD 

Price, $5.00 

A GUIDE TO MUSIC 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

Price, $1.50, net 


“NEW MUSIC REVIEW” 

Published Monthly — Bright Editorials — Up-to-date Articles — Full 
Suggestions for Modern Church Services — Concert and Recital Notices 

Send for Free Sample Copy 
Subscription $1.00 per year. Single copies, 10c. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., 153 E. 48th Street, New York 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 



The Graduate School of Education 
of Harvard University 

announces the following courses to he offered during the second half of 
the academic year 1922-1923, beginning during the week of February 12: 


The Teaching of Music Appreciation — to be given by 
Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette and Mr. Augustus D. Zanzig. 

This course, dealing with the material and methods for de- 
veloping appreciation of music from the beginning to a high 
degree of ability, will be of interest to all who teach music. 

Singing in Schools and Communities -to be given by 
Associate Professor Archibald T. Davison. 

This course will deal with the problems and opportunities 
of all who have to do with the organization, training, and 
direction of a chorus of any kind. 

The Teaching of Music in Schools — to be given by Mr. 
Thomas Whitney Surette, Mr. Augustus D. Zanzig, and 
Associate Professor Archibald T. Davison. 

This course will include instruction in methods and 
materials for kindergarten, elementary and secondary 
schools. The purpose of the course is to train students 
to become teachers and supervisors of music in schools. 


A circular describing these courses more fully will be sent on request. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Registrar of the GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 




Music & Letters 

has completed its third year. It has 
made many friends at home and 
abroad, but more friends are wanted 
to become annual subscribers. If 
you have not yet seen Music and 
Letters and cannot get a cop)' on your 
side, post 5s. 3d. for the last issue. 

The annual subscription is only 20s. 


LATEST PRESS OPINIONS: 

“A successful number of such a publication as Music 
and Letters will contain something which everybody must 
read and much which anybody can read. The ‘everybody’ 
and the ‘anybody’ in this case are alike necessarily limited 
to that class, still too small a one in this country, which takes 
a more or less reasoned interest in the art of music. Granted 
this limitation, Mr. Fox Strangways has cause for more 
than usual satisfaction in the number with which he com- 
pletes the third year in the life of his journal.” 

— Times Literary Supplement, Oct. 5th, 1922. 

“The October issue contains much scholarly and readable 
material on the art and practice of music. . . . The whole 
number is full of sound and informative writing.” 

— Liverpool Post, Oct. 3rd, 1922. 


22, Essex Street, London, W. C. 2 




THEODORE PRESSER CO 


A Novelty 

FROM THE FAR EAST 

SIX ORIENTAL PICTURES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

By GEORGE TOMPKINS 

An unusual group of piano compositions that are idealized tone sketches suggestive 
of the poetry and romance of the Orient. The numbers are: 


Prelude 
OulSd Nail 


Invocation to Allah 
Lover’s Lament 


Ghawazi Dance 
Street Music 


These pieces are not difficult to play, lying chiefly in the intermediate grades, but 
they contain some rather unusual technical devices which make them all the more in- 
teresting to study. The characteristic quality of these numbers is just what many 
motion picture accompanists desire for Oriental scenes. This little volume is destined 
to become quite popular, since teachers will find it a most excellent work, interesting 
intermediate grade pupils; and for recital use the numbers are real novelties. 

Price, $1.00 


A New Operetta 

THE GHOSTS OF HILO 


HAWAIIAN OPERETTA FOR YOUNG LADIES 


By PAUL BLISS 


Price, $1.00 


Here is an offering that will interest music supervisors, choral directors and others 
who may have need for a musical play for girls. Bewitching costumes and dreamy 
music make it most appealing. There are two Hula dances introduced and the accom- 
paniment of piano, gong and tom-tom adds much to the atmosphere. The stage 
directions and all dialog and music are given complete in the vocal score. The play 
may be extended to fill an evening or shortened to a half hour of pretty scenes and 
haunting melodies. 


An Exceptional Sacred Duet 


SPIRIT DIVINE ] 

DUET FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR 


By Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH 

L Price, 60 cents 


After hearing this number one feels sure that no duet offering in recent years has 
given two singers such an excellent opportunity to present any more beautiful or more 
satisfying duet singing. The few solo portions for each singer properly emphasize the 
thought of the duet passages. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Music Publishers and Dealers — Established 1883 








LA REVUE MUSIC ALE 



La Revue Musicale 

Edited by HENRY PRUNIERES 

The Most Important French Musical Monthly Devoted to Old and Modern Music 

To be published on the first of each month except one (11 numbers per 
annum), each containing about 100 pages, 4to, with musical supplement 
and numerous original illustrations, and comprising at least one Special 
Number. 

Annual subscription — 60 francs per annum 

Single numbers — 6 francs each 

Edition de luxe — 120 francs per annum 

La Revue Musicale 

publishes October 1st a special number devoted to 

GABRIEL FAURE 


I .>» d 


CONTENTS 

Souvenirs , by Gabriel Faure. — Gabriel Faur'e , by Emile Vuillermoz. 
— Les Melodies , by Maurice Ravel and Roland-Manuel. — La Musique 
de chambre , by Roger-Ducasse. — La Musique de piano , by Alfred Cortot. 
— UCEuvre dramatique , by Charles Kcechlin. — La Musique symphonique, 
by Florent Schmitt. — La Musique religieuse, by Nadia Boulanger. — 
Gabriel Faure et les poetes , by Rene Chalupt. 

Insets: Portrait of Gabriel Faure. Unpublished design by Sir John 
Sargent, engraved on wood by Georges Aubert. 

Portrait of Gabriel Faure, designed and engraved in two tones by 
Aubert. 

In the text: Gabriel Faure, unpublished sketch by Jules Flandrin. 


MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT 

Seven Piano Pieces on the^ name Faure (fa, la, sol, re mi) by his 
pupils Louis Aubert, Georges Enesco, Charles Koechlin, P. Ladmirault, 
Maurice Ravel, Roger-Ducasse, Florent Schmitt. 

Forty pages of engraved music, hitherto unpublished, the cover 
decorated with an original design by Maxime Dethomas. 

Subscriptions : 10 francs. 

LA REVUE MUSICALE may be subscribed for through 

editions de la nouvelle revue fran^aise 

3 RUE DE GRENELLE, PARIS, VI e 
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THE SACKBUT 

Edited by URSULA GREVILLE 

Principal Articles in Recent Numbers 

of the Year 1922 


NOVEMBER 

Monteverdi and French Music h 

The International Society for New Music 
Unaccompanied Song 
Synge and Music 
The Player-Piano Page 

OCTOBER 

Frederick Delius 

Music in Salzburg, August, 1922 

Stockhausen (Recollections) 

The Plea for Privacy 
Ancient Dances and Music 
Artistic Efficiency; or, Motor Cars and Music 
The Player- Piano Page 

SEPTEMBER 

American Music and its Future 
Frederic Chopin 
The British National Opera 
The Voice in Modern Song 

The Emotional Aspect of Theme- Transformation 
Village Organ Recitals 
On Tuning-Up 

AUGUST 

Music in Vienna 

Auto-Suggestion for Concert Artists 

A Foreigner regards England L 

The Voice in Modern Song 

Cesar Franck 

Art and the Holidays 


H. Prunieres , D.-es-L. 
Adolf Weissmann 
Ursula Greville 
H . G . Sear 
Sydney Grew 

Sydney Grew 
Scott Goddard 
Leonard Sickert 
Ursula Greville 
Nellie Chaplin 
Silas Gilcar 
Sydney Grew 


Richard Hammond 
Scott Goddard 
Alfred Kalisch 
Herman Klein 
Herbert Antcliffe 
R . B. Ince 
R. W. S. Mendl 


Egon Wellesz 
H . Ernest Hunt 
G. Engely {Milan) 
Herman Klein 
Scott Goddard 
Vernon Montrose 


Price , 25 cents each Number 
Annual Postal Subscription $3.00, post free 

PUBLISHERS 

J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd., 24 Berners St., London, W.l 

American Representative 
COMPOSERS' MUSIC CORPORATION 
14 East 48th Street, New York City 
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G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


New Publications 

Poem by Charles T. Griff es 

( Originally for Flute and Orchestra) 

For Flute and Piano For Violin and Piano 

Arranged by George Barrere Edited by H. Kortschak 

Price, $1.50, net Price, $1.50, net 


Arie di Stile Antico 

A Una Voce 

Con Accompagnamento di Pianoforte 

Di STEFANO DONAUDY 

English Translations by 

Dr. Th. Baker 

Price, net, $1.50 


Concerto in B> Major 

Op. 83 

By JOHANNES BRAHMS 

For 2 Pianos, 4 Hands 

Edited by 

Edwin Hughes 

Schirmer’s Library, 1465. Price, $3.00 


Price, net, $2.50 


EMANUEL MOOR 

Suite 

(Allegro raa non troppo — Presto- 
Adagio — Allegro con brio) 

For Two Violins 

Price, S2.50, net 


JOHN POWELL 
Rhapsodie Negre 

Piano and Orchestra 
2 Pianos, 4 Hands 

(The latter arr. by Edwin Hughes ) 


Orchestral Score 
$7.50, net 


Song Cycles by RUPERT HUGHES 

With Piano Accompaniment 


Free Verse Songs , Low or Medium 
A Triad of Songs, Medium 
Songs of the Aftermath, Low or Medium 
Profane Lyrics, Low cr Medium 
Homesick Tunes 


net $1.50 
net 1.25 
net 1.50 
net 1.25 
net 1.00 


Advanced Ear-Training and Sight-Singing 

Applied to the Study of Harmony 

A Continuation of the Practical and Coordinated 
Course for School and Private Study 

By GEORGE A. WEDGE 


2 Pianos, 4 Hands 
$3.00, net 


3 E. 43d St. • G. SCHIRMER, Inc. • New York 












THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 

VOL. IX APRIL, 1923 NO. 2 


THE PRIMITIVE ART INSTINCT 

By MARION BAUER 

W E have a vast, immeasurable past at our backs — a past 
crowding us on to an enigmatic future; a past glorious 
in great attainment and rampant with fearful defeats 
and failures. We are but the unfolding of seeds of this past, which 
have lain dormant for centuries, or have developed gradually step 
by step. Civilizations have risen and have been swept aside, 
each like the deposits of the soil adding strata on strata until we 
stand to-day “an acme of things accomplished, an encloser of 
things to be.” (W T alt Whitman — “Song of Myself.”) 

Our art is a great structure, as colossal as our mechanical 
development, our scientific attainments, or our political institu- 
tions, and it has followed practically the same line as these in 
having passed from unsophistication to sophistication, from spon- 
taneity to artificiality, from ignorance to intellectuality, from the 
mystical to the scientific; yet we are building machinery that 
might fall by its own weight, and upon which the future alone can 
pronounce final judgment. The present civilization may even- 
tually disintegrate to give way to a new one that must again com- 
plete a cycle starting from the primitive state, but with the cumu- 
lative consciousness of the past to drive it forward. 

We speak lightly of the decline of civilization, without con- 
sidering that decay and renewal are constantly with us. There 
has never been a period when civilization has been on one level, 
because, in every age, all stages from the primitive to the decadent 
are represented. The difference between culture and savagery is 
often geographical, not necessarily chronological; thus it is pos- 
sible for the Bushman of Australia to exist in the same world that 
has produced the most learned Oxford professor. Perhaps the 
tribe of Bushmen will become extinct before it has the chance to 
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attain a high degree of culture, or perhaps culture will be forced 
upon it through propinquity; however, the Oxford professor comes 
from stock that was once as primitive as the Bushman. Is it just 
chance and circumstance that developed the Briton, or is it an 
evolutionary process so vast that our imaginations are unable to 
follow the grinding of the Mills of the Gods? 

This curious overlapping of eras has enabled us to study the 
primitive at first hand, to fill in the archaeological gaps, and to 
recognize traits and characteristics common to early man of all 
periods. Certain tendencies are so universal that they have been 
accepted as instincts. Thus there has always been a stream of art 
consciousness — an awareness, sometimes conscious, but more often 
unconscious, of an attempt at, or a desire for, art-expression. To 
analyze the art-instinct or impulse, one must go back farther than 
civilization has been recorded, to an age when there were no systems 
of thought, no written language, no science, no history, when sensa- 
tion was the only guide, and all phenomena were miracles. Even 
in the man of that stage there is visible the need for self-expression 
— a natural instinct for reproduction. This instinct reveals itself 
not only in the reproduction of species, but in the apparent desire 
of the human to reproduce his thoughts and feelings, to satisfy an 
inner necessity. It is Bergson’s “elan vital” (creative urge) of 
the physical plane, and of the mental, emotional, and aesthetic, 
as well. 

The cave-dweller has an encounter with a wild animal; he 
returns to his mates and, in trying to give them a graphic descrip- 
tion of his experience, picks up a piece of charred wood and draws 
a picture of his deed; — this was self-expression — crude, primitive, 
unconscious Art. Warriors return victorious from battle, and 
enact the scene repeatedly for the women, children, and old 
men of the tribe. This same type gave vent to savage joys and 
griefs in bodily motions — the forerunner of the dance — and accom- 
panied these dances with rhythmic noises — the forerunner of music. 
The savage shouts and grunts by which they expressed emotions 
antedated speech, and were the forerunners of song, which has been 
the natural means of musical expression for the masses, and the true 
source of musical development from the primitive through the folk- 
period to the democratic community singing of the present day. 

There was little more than mere physical reaction in these 
demonstrations, nothing that could be called Art as we have 
known it for centuries; still, the germ was there, and every simple 
germ as it develops and propagates, becomes a complicated 
product. The crude drawings and pantomimes became the means 
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of telling stories, of reliving experiences; through constant repeti- 
tion, the pantomime took on the nature of a symbol of the hunt 
or the battle; these dances became religious petitions, and were 
enacted before the event, partaking the character of an invocation 
or of prayer; they symbolized the things desired — victory over a 
foe, rain from heaven, success in courtship, or bountiful crops. 
The people decorated themselves and their implements of war and 
of agriculture (when they had arrived at a period of implements) 
for these occasions; thus a sense of beauty was born in their souls, 
or perhaps a desire for beauty was satisfied — certainly not as we 
sense it, but Beauty in a wild, barbaric fashion that indicated an 
instinct that has existed since human beings appeared. 

Certain instincts, such as self-preservation, reproduction of 
species, care of the young, etc., the human has in common with 
animals. The animal has certain reasoning faculties, and means 
of intercommunication, and there are many who invest the animal 
with a soul; but may we not assume that Man separates from the 
animal and uses purely human faculties when the art instinct is 
awakened? We do not know how far animals may feel beauty, 
but we do know that Man alone translates it through emotional 
and intellectual channels into definite forms which we call Art. 

“Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man 
consciously, by means of certain external signs, hands on to others 
feelings he has lived through, and that other people are infected 
by these feelings and also experience them.” (Tolstoy: “What is 
Art?”) Even with birds that apparently have spontaneous song, 
the activity is instinctive and varies with the species, while man’s 
means of communication, whether it be language, art, mechanics, 
or mathematics, is arbitrary and is capable of tremendous develop- 
ment. Before man had reached the stage of articulate speech he 
used, as do the animals, natural expressions of gesture, grimace and 
tone; and to this day we indicate feeling by natural expression. 
“It is where expression quits its emotional natural basis, and turns 
to intellectual uses, that the history of language begins. ... It is 
the desire of communication that turns the instinctive into the 
intentional. . . . Man possesses, as one of his most marked and 
distinctive characteristics, various faculties and capacities which 
lead inevitably to the production of speech: but the faculties are 
one thing, and their elaborated products are another and very 
different one. In all these various exercises of our activities alike, 
the race has been undergoing almost from the beginning a train- 
ing of its capacities, step by step, each step being embodied in a 
product. The growth of Art implies a period of rude shapings, 
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and a rise to higher and higher production by improving on former 
models and processes. And every new individual of the race has 
to go through the same series of steps, from the same humble 
beginnings. Only, he takes them at lightning-speed, as compared 
with their first elaboration; because he is led onwards by others 
over a beaten and smoothed track.” (“The Life and Growth of 
Language,” by William Dwight Whitney.) Thus Art is a social 
institution, and depends on the community for its development; 
this does not mean that the artist of to-day needs the association 
of individuals in order to produce works of art, because cultural 
experience has many channels, but there is no doubt that there 
would have been no need for self-expression, had other individuals 
not called it out by the challenge of their presence, and by the 
difference of opinion that must have existed even when prim- 
itive lovers thought the only decent way to win a mate was to 
fight for her. 

Art is not a garment to be thrown on and off at will, neither 
is it mere recreation for idle moments, but it is an instinct in the 
human race, akin to man’s reaching-out for an explanation of the 
phenomena of religion, science, and philosophy. Contemplation in 
which the Intellect is reflected through Emotion leads to Art. 
This is the natural result of the primitive instinct of imitative and 
emotional expression, which in turn is the outcome of superstition, 
fear, and desire. Art of to-day is as far removed from this 
primitive instinct as the superdreadnought and the great cannon 
are from the sling and stone or the battle club; but love of beauty 
is as natural as the instinct for self-preservation, and is doubt- 
less as necessary. 

Through evolution man has gradually adopted a process of 
elimination and absorption that has made of him scientist and 
philosopher. He has learned to search for causes behind phe- 
nomena, and through painful experiments, heart-breaking fail- 
ures, and patient recommencements, has found the general law 
behind certain reactions of similar character; and with each dis- 
covery, he readjusts his previous knowledge and refits old effects 
to a wider generalization and so goes on eternally, always uncovering 
more and more of Nature’s truths, and fitting himself into his 
environment with an adaptability that is startling! And it has 
been instinct — the wee small voice within — that has urged him 
ever on and on through the interminable march of civilization, 
that has made him hunger and thirst for knowledge, for power, 
and for being! His path has been marked by progress, degrada- 
tion, survival, destruction, revival and modification. 
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How can we even picture the terror of primitive man in the 
face of terrific storm, of devastating disease, of the hardships of 
winter and the drought of summer, of failure of crops, and of the 
results of his own uncontrollable nature? He has no background, 
no experience from which to draw his conclusions. The primitive 
is a macrocosmic child, and to his slowly awakening mind the 
world is a chaotic mass of impressions; to every natural phe- 
nomenon he attaches a personal cause, and invests everything 
animate or inanimate with a soul, or at least with human attri- 
butes of good and evil. An arrow that has missed the mark is 
discarded as having an evil spirit; a chief or a great warrior who 
dies loses neither power nor influence, so that he must have food 
and drink, and wives and slaves who must die with him. He was 
the centre of their ceremonies during his lifetime, and remains 
so after his death. A statue is made in his likeness and is colored 
after the fashion of the primitive combination of sculpture and 
painting; stories are narrated of his deeds, and are accompanied 
with dancing and singing, and here has been constructed an 
elaborate system of ancestor worship calling into play each one of 
the arts. Another example of the development of primitive rite 
is the spring festival typifying birth and death, or death and re- 
birth; it is common to many peoples of different ages and localities, 
as may be proven by comparing the festivals of Dionysus with the 
English May-pole dance. One can easily understand that in the 
early stages of civilization when food was difficult to obtain and 
life precarious, primeval man attached all kinds of superstitions 
to the coming of Spring, and sacrifices were made and ceremonies 
observed; Rostand has given us a splendid parallel in Chantecleer’s 
unquestioning belief that it was his morning hymn that brought the 
sunrise each day. 

* * 

* 

For the origins of Art we must look into two separate char- 
acteristics of Man; one, his talent for mimicry, which was Nature’s 
means of instructing him; the other, his emotions, which act as 
stimuli for expression along different lines of which Art, with its 
numerous branches, is an outlet. Man’s instinct for play has 
been an important source of Art’s development. We must not 
forget that for one who is emotionally articulate, there are many 
unable to express in tangible form, but who have an appreciation 
to a greater or less degree of the artist’s representations. Since 
man first became conscious of self, there has been the artist who 
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stood as interpreter between Nature, the “Soul of Things,” and 
his fellow beings. He was not called “artist,” perhaps he was 
unaware of his estate, but he stood apart by reason of his powers 
to interpret — as priest, medicine man, dancer, orator, poet, 
rhythmic beater of bones, painter, or maker of images. 

Art to the artist is more than mere play or pastime, but the 
artist must have his audience, and a large proportion of the 
audience may express a play instinct in its appreciation of some- 
thing in the creation of which it has no share. 

Like language, music is taken up “from the world of sound to 
the world of sense.” Gesture, the basis of natural language, de- 
pending on the mimetic faculty, is also the basis of the drama and 
oratory, and while there may be no intentional connection between 
the emotion and its bodily expression, we have learned to interpret 
thought through experience taught us by the association of ideas, 
and we give to dancing an interpretative significance that it had 
originally, and lost through having made an appeal to the play 
element in man. 

It is impossible to put one’s finger on the spot where uncon- 
scious art becomes self-conscious. This is true not only of the 
change from the savage state to the civilized, but the same condi- 
tion exists between the natural artist and the cultivated. There 
are many who suppose that all art production is the result of pure 
inspiration and rises from the waves like Aphrodite, fully matured. 
In fact, one often hears that poets need no training, that all 
poetry “just comes to them,” and that studying robs them of 
spontaneity and originality; that musical composition cannot be 
taught, as one either can or cannot compose. This of course 
shows a lack of understanding of creative talent, and an ignorance 
of its psychology. True it is, there are many flashes of the artistic 
creative impulse that are obliterated by the strong light of knowl- 
edge, like a vein of ore separated from the lode. Talent must be 
accompanied by character, will, intellect and emotion before it can 
be made a significant vehicle of interpretation; in order for Inspi- 
ration to be given absolute freedom, it must not be hampered by 
incomplete technical equipment, — the rock which has wrecked so 
many promising talents. Doubtless, in the primitive state self- 
expression was so spontaneous that it had assumed definite form 
and individuality before a realization of art was established. 
Whatever it may have been — expression of fear, joy or sorrow, the 
desire for amusement, or the celebration of religious rites — man 
was unconscious of the art element and was merely obeying an 
impulse; but with the development of the human race, with the 
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realization of intellectual evolution, came a sophistication in art 
that has led it far beyond the confines of seeking for self-expression, 
imitation, or of being an emotional safety-valve. 

This craving for beauty, for “self-celebration,” for imitation, 
for re-presentation, for giving rein to the imagination, for dedica- 
tion to a Higher Cause, for emotional expression through sight and 
sound, using color, tone, dance, action, carved images or buildings 
as a medium, is the ART IMPULSE. 

* * 

* 

Primitive man’s first realization outside of self-preservation, 
sustenance and reproduction was Nature, out of which grew his 
concepts of Religion and Art. Without going into a discussion of 
the origin of Nature and Religion, one can safely say that there 
could be no Nature without a Cause behind it, and in this appli- 
cation, Religion is man’s apprehension of the Cause behind 
Nature, and is his celebration in rites and ceremonies of his recog- 
nition of a Force greater than and outside of himself. The cor- 
relation of these three primal concepts could be expressed in the 
terms of a triangle — 



Nature has influenced Religion and Art; Religion has influenced 
Man’s understanding of Nature and has been the cause of much 
Art creation; Art has deveolped Man’s love of Nature, as Nature 
has developed Man’s appreciation of Art; and Art has symbolized 
Religion and has brought it home to mankind during all the early 
centuries of its development not only in the rites of primitive 
peoples, but in the wonderful schools of Italian painting in which 
the Biblical allegories have been represented, in the building of 
the magnificent Cathedrals of Medieval Europe, in the production 
of the inspiring Miracle plays, and in the impetus given to music 
through the works of the early composers for the Church, includ- 
ing Palestrina, Orlando Lassus, and Bach. 

Benedetto Croce, the great Italian ^Esthetician, shows that 
the correlation between Nature and Art endures to the present 
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day by stating that “Nature is beautiful only for him who contem- 
plates her with the eye of the artist,” and again, “Natural Beauty 
is simply a stimulus to aesthetic reproduction.” 

Art as an imitation of Nature is a premise on which great 
schools of philosophy have been built. These Imitationists gave 
way later to the Expressionists, who held and demonstrated the 
theory that Art is expression, using Nature as a means of impres- 
sion, that is, Nature seen through the eyes and translated into the 
medium of the artist. The next step has been to reproduce the 
effect of Nature upon the artist eliminating the cause behind the 
effect, and we have the present day Post-Impressionists, Imagists, 
Futurists, Cubists, etc., etc. 

Religion seems to have been left out of the modern concept of 
Art, but if we consider the problem of the sesthetician, of the True, 
the Good, the Beautiful — we find that modern religion teaches us 
to live it, while Art expresses it intuitively. 

Until sensation had become experience; experience, knowl- 
edge; and knowledge, science, it was not congruous that the early 
art-impulse should have been explained : science was obviously not 
one of the primal concepts. As soon as Art took on definite form 
and differentiation, when it became incidental instead of acci- 
dental, when will was added to impulse in its production, there 
must have been the first sestheticians to inquire into causes and to 
follow up the artist to explain the reason for his instinctive ex- 
pression. The problem of the sesthetician is never solved; each 
generation creates a philosophy of art with the trend of art, and 
it is a great question whether aesthetics influence art, or vice versa. 
Perhaps the only satisfactory solution is that both the aesthetician 
and the artist are productions of their day — the victims, as it 
were, of the period in which they live — for they reflect their envi- 
ronment and also each other. Art empirically conceived must 
be justified and explained; on the other hand the most eccentric 
radicalism has developed out of the past, and is called into being 
by existing conditions. Is it theory and practice, or practice and 
its justification? 

* * 

* 

We never really solve the problem of Art, we merely explain 
its relation to the age in which it lives, and sometimes we are far 
enough away from the philosophies of the past to see wherein their 
theories were false, or at least faulty. When Science shall have 
told us what Life is, perhaps it will also be able to define Art. In 
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the meantime we must admit that it is one of the mysteries of 
creation. We explain what it does and how it does it, how to 
recognize it, we put a valuation upon it, manufacture it, buy it, 
sell it, love it, hate it, but what it is defies finality. 

The effort is often made to return to Primitive Art; indeed, the 
painting of to-day shows strong tendencies in that direction, but 
one must question the advisability of such a move, for we are far 
too sophisticated to be able to reenter the consciousness of the 
savage, consequently our work is not the direct outcome of inspi- 
ration, but degenerates into a state of mind that is not sincerely 
experienced. However, a work of art often makes one feel that its 
creator — composer, painter, sculptor, poet or dramatist — was in a 
state closely resembling that of the barbarian w r hen the work was 
conceived. “Art, poetry, intuition, and immediate expression are 
the moment of barbarity and of ingenuousness, which perpetually 
recur in the life of the spirit; they are youth, that is, not chrono- 
logical but ideal” (Benedetto Croce, essay on “Pure Intuition and 
the Lyrical Character of Art”). This barbaric impulse, which 
culture tends to deaden, accounts for the work of a composer like 
Leo Ornstein, whose “Wild Men’s Dance” is primitive, rhythmic- 
ally stirring, and does not make one feel that it is the result of 
evolution, but rather a reversion to type, like a wild branch 
appearing on a tree of grafted fruit. There is certainly in his music 
an elemental strength that lashes with its fury, fascinating and re- 
pelling at the same time. He has all the modern means at his 
command, but basically his is a savage soul breaking into the 
language most familiar; it is self-expression in its elemental form. 

A musician recently related an experience that would seem to 
show Igor Strawinsky, the Russian composer, as a barbaric soul. 
He heard a piano score of Strawinsky’s Ballet, “Sacre du Prin- 
temps”: the name indicates that the composer went back to prim- 
itive times for a subject. The music sounded very queer and ex- 
treme, but in one part the listener had the mad desire to roll on 
the floor, and said that it took considerable self-control to 
restrain himself. A short time later he saw a performance of 
“Sacre du Printemps” and at the very point wdiere he had expe- 
rienced the sharp physical reaction, he was amazed to see the 
entire ballet rolling in the stage grass! Strawinsky had certainly 
caught the pagan spirit which he reproduced in his music and 
transmitted to, at least, one of his listeners. 

It is not in a spirit of pessimism that one questions the sta- 
bility of our present civilization, but rather with a feeling of the 
inevitableness of evolutionary processes which bring before us the 
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continuance of Life, and as long as there is human life there will be 
Art, not necessarily judged from present-day standards, but ART 
IMPULSE and ART INSTINCT, which will always act as a 
barometer of the spiritual life of a race. “In spiritual life we recog- 
nize a new development of the universe in which it unfolds a depth 
and gathers itself together to form a world-life. To participate in 
spiritual life means, therefore, to participate in a world-life. . . . 
This spiritual life, and not mere man or the separate individual, 
is the basis of thought and of all aspiration towards knowledge. 
. . . Without Art there is is no thorough spiritualisation of life. If 
we lack its formative and ennobling activity, even the most 
eager and rapid advance will not be able to preserve life from 
barbarism.” (“Main Currents of Modern Thought,” by Rudolf 
Eucken.) 

Just as civilization encloses self-destructive principles, so Art, 
its reflection, contains in its essence the reason for its develop- 
ment and the cause of its downfall. If an art movement fails to 
outlive its own age it is because the outer shell of decadence was 
stronger than the undercurrent of health and normality. The 
inherent creative force of the idea was lost in mannerism. But it 
is the inherent creative force that has carried Art from its prim- 
itive state to its present condition — and it is the inherent creative 
force which makes it impossible for Art to disappear from the face 
of the earth. 

There is no stoppage and never can be stoppage, 

If I, you, and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, were 
this moment reduced back to a pallid float, it would not avail in 
the long run, 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand, 

And surely go as much farther, and then farther and farther. 

(Walt Whitman; “Song of Myself.”) 



ARNOLD BAX 

By EDWIN EVANS 

O NE of the features that give a peculiar interest to British 
music of the last dozen years or so is that, thanks to the 
strong individualism which permeates it, and which pre- 
vents such group formations as operate in favour of uniformity 
of style elsewhere, it confronts us with a kind of chart in which all 
the tendencies of the day are drawn to scale. Perhaps it is due 
to the national genius for compromise that the English musicians 
have nothing to offer that would correspond to Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony for Wind Instruments” or to the extreme works of 
the Schonberg school. But, with the exception of these aesthetic 
utterances of the “sea-green incorruptibles” of modern music, 
England presents to-day illustrations of practically every musical 
crfeed. It may have no Robespierres, but it has its Mountain and 
it also has some eloquent Mirabeaus. One might define it by 
saying that every creed that has acquired status and toleration 
is represented in England, and only those are missing which are 
still being preached in the wilderness. And some of them have 
even attracted more capable, if not more fervent adherents than 
in the countries of their origin, whilst those which are indigenous 
appear to maintain a steady equilibrium between the forces that 
make for independence and those that make for fusion. For the 
critic or the chronicler this creates an almost insuperable obstacle 
to systematic treatment. Many writers have endeavoured to 
classify the British composers of to-day, but every attempt, 
whatever satisfaction it may have brought to its author, was little 
more than a convenient fiction. 

Moreover, the characteristic lack of consistency that in other 
spheres proves baffling to foreign observers also affects British 
music. For instance, we are told on all hands that the modern 
spirit is in open rebellion against romanticism, and the orthodox 
concept of beauty; that it is objective, of corruscating vividness, 
cerebral, cynical, full of devastating irony, and above all cacopho- 
nous; and Britain produces an Arnold Bax, to whom no critic in 
his senses would deny a full share of the modern spirit, and who 
is not only incorrigibly harmonious, a weaver of beauty, but a 
romantic — with a difference. In what that difference consists 
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is a problem the solution of which rests with the critic. But 
whilst it must be counted to Bax’s virtues as a composer, it has 
certainly had the effect, in a double sense, of delaying the recogni- 
tion that was his due. Before that which we now call the modern 
spirit came into its own, Bax’s modernism acted as a deterrent 
to those not yet ripe for it. To-day, when we are all more or less 
moderns, just as we are all more or less socialists, Bax’s romanti- 
cism blinds the less far-sighted of us to the fact that he is now, as 
he was then, abreast of his day. He is not yet completely out of 
these dangers. One still finds sometimes a conservative who 
anathematises him for the luxuriance of his harmonic invention, 
or a radical who dismisses him as out of date because he has the 
courage to revel openly in the making of a beautiful lyrical melody. 
Fortunately he has never been a gourmand for the sweets of public 
recognition, or he might have taken to heart his rejection from 
both camps alike. In the last few years, but later than happened 
with some of his contemporaries, the merit of his music has begun 
to outweigh these disadvantages, and the measure of success that 
has now come to him is perhaps the more convincing and sub- 
stantial for having been due solely to his music itself, and not to 
the aesthetic solidarity that has helped so many others. An 
ironical observer might even detect signs to-day that the two 
main parties, the progressive and the reactionary, after having 
been lukewarm towards him for opposite reasons, are preparing 
to dispute possession of his name as that of a brilliant supporter 
of their respective arguments. All of which will pass over him 
and leave him as independent of classification as he has always 
been. 

Biographically there is little that can be related. He was 
born in London in 1883, entered the Royal Academy of Music in 
1900 and studied under Frederick Corder. He has travelled a 
little, notably on one occasion in Russia, and has come under the 
powerful attraction of Irish legendary folk-lore and poetry. He 
has a deep affection for the Atlantic coast of Ireland, and this 
influence pervades much of his music, but not all. There have 
been, of course, other and deeper influences exerted by the 
emotional experiences through which he has passed, but, as in 
the case of most composers, these are a sealed chapter to the 
biographer. To those who know him there is much intimate 
self-revelation in his works, and particularly in certain of them 
composed at turning-points of his life; but, apart from other con- 
siderations, there is, even when a composer has long been dead, 
something that is reprehensible, mean, and almost treacherous 
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in a too indiscreet attempt to probe the relation between the 
artist and his art. 

Technically the evolution of his style has been largely a pro- 
cess of clarification, at least so far as the Scriture musicale is 
concerned. The musical thought itself did not lack clarity, 
even in his ’prentice days, but, as frequently happens with the 
possessor of great gifts, he was at that time too often carried 
away with the exuberant sense of employing these. A perfervid 
musical imagination did the rest, and some of these early works 
were so luxuriantly elaborated that their contents became ob- 
scured. 

So far as was possible these early works have been withdrawn 
from circulation. At most one or two remain to prove that the 
defect was due to an excess of skill, which it needed a maturer 
mind to hold on the leash. His was an extraordinary proficiency. 
Like Liszt he could improvise at sight a pianoforte transcription 
of any orchestral score, but the scores with which he performed 
this feat were such as never confronted that wizard of the key- 
board: Strauss’s “Heldenleben,” Debussy’s “Nocturnes,” when 

both were novelties, are examples of his prowess in this direction. 
If, in those days, he piled difficulty upon difficulty, regardless of 
justification, one reason may have been that, not knowing what 
difficulty was, he could not discriminate against it. But out of 
this very exuberance, which had behind it real inventiveness, and 
not mere facility, grew some of Bax’s most serviceable, as well 
as most characteristic, technical resources. Would his sense 
of harmonic variation be as rich and as sure of itself as it is to-day 
if it had been less freely exercised before? Bax has a temper- 
amental dislike of repetition. It is the rarest of finds to discover 
in a work of his a phrase repeated integrally with its harmonic 
frame. Always there is a new sheen in the texture, always an 
inflection of some kind, contrapuntal or rhythmic, that sustains 
or recreates the interest. He has become the master of a certain 
type of chromatic arabesque in which there are no superfluous 
notes, each being pregnant with harmonic significance, or sug- 
gestive of new possibilities. But, stripped of this decoration, the 
fundamental idea is not only clear and concise, it is usually diatonic, 
and sometimes surprisingly strict. The complexity that is so 
often alleged against him belongs to the domain of legend. More 
dangerous is the charge of diffuseness which arises from this copious 
inventiveness. It is inevitable that such fertility should, in 
certain works, tend to length, of which a modern audience is in- 
clined to be resentful. But compositions such as the Symphonic 
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Variations for piano and orchestra, or the Quintet for piano and 
strings, are lengthy because their nature was organically con- 
ducive to growth. There is no padding in them. Each of the 
Variations is almost a tone-poem in itself, with its own formal de- 
mands. In the Quintet the thematic material is itself so fertile 
that, if the ideas that germinate from it were suppressed, the 
growth itself would appear stunted. But not many of Bax’s 
works attain to such dimensions. That he can move freely 
within a restricted space is proved, not only by the rich series 
of small lyrical compositions, but by such works as the recent 
concerto for viola and orchestra, a model of conciseness. 

Another legend that was at one time troublesome has practi- 
cally destroyed itself. Whatever debt he may have owed to 
Wagner has long since been paid off. Nor was it ever of much 
consequence. More important is it to consider the turning-point 
in his development, which may be placed about 1913. It is from 
that year onwards that his polyphony seems to acquire a new 
independence of vertical aggregations. The parts swing, as it 
were, from their own supports, and rarely from that afforded 
them by chords. One feels that this brings him nearer to the 
realisation of his musical imaginings. That elusive Celtic vision 
which he has pursued, not continuously, but perseveringly for 
many years, is within his grasp, thanks to this more subtle mode 
of weaving. But that is only one of its aspects. The other is 
that, when the vision before him is no glamour, but something 
made of sterner stuff, he has at command a greater harmonic 
vigour, and even a grave austerity, such as was seldom revealed 
in his earlier works. If “November Woods” had been composed, 
say, eight years earlier, the month might have proved a misnomer. 
To express the sere and dark atmosphere of autumn demanded 
this new mode of musical speech. Meanwhile the love of a simple 
melody has not merely remained unimpaired, but has even been 
rejuvenated. The piano piece “What the Minstrel told us” and 
the song “I heard a Piper Piping” were written, not before, 
but since 1913, and their melodies have the simple beauty that is 
denied to sophisticated music. 

If Bax has not yet composed an opera, the omission is due 
merely to the precarious destiny that awaits such works in Eng- 
land, for he possesses, in the right proportion, a literary sense 
which has found expression elsewhere, and a theatrical sense that 
he has employed in the making of three ballets, and particularly 
in that of which Sir James Barrie’s phantasy “The Truth about the 
Russian Dancers” supplies the basis. Apart from opera he has 
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contributed to nearly every section of the modern repertoire. 
For many years he suffered from the material disadvantage that 
so many composers have experienced. He found ready pub- 
lishers for his pianoforte pieces and songs, but his most important 
works remained in manuscript. That obstacle, the last, to his 
ampler recognition is now removed, but it will be some time yet 
before the arrears can be made good in one section of his work, the 
orchestral. 


Orchestral Works 

It is in the orchestral sphere that the Celtic inspiration has 
been strongest. Two-thirds of a fairly long list of compositions 
are filled with titles indicating this incentive. Most of them are 
Irish, but, “Tintagel” is connected with the Arthurian legends. 
Only two symphonic works have so far been published, “The 
Garden of Fand” and “November Woods,” but others are to 
follow. A brief enumeration of those which the composer has 
permitted to survive his ruthless criticism of his earlier output 
therefore possesses greater actuality than is usually the case when 
a composer has so many orchestral scores in his cupboard. 

“In the Faery Hills,” dating from 1909, is a fairy revel in a 
remote part of Kerry, with an episode suggested by the passage 
in W. B. Yeats’s “Wanderings of Oisin” which tells how T the bard 
sang to the fairies a “Song of Human Joy,” which they found to 
be the saddest thing in the world. One of them seizes the harp 
from his hand, flings it into a deep pool, and the revel begins 
anew. It must however be clearly stated in regard to all Bax’s 
works that he does not write objective, that is to say, pictorially 
descriptive programme music, but mood-pictures. In this poem 
are two sharply contrasted moods, expressed in a Celtic idiom. 
Despite literary associations it is in no sense a narrative. The 
“Festival Overture” of the same year is a buoyantly cheerful and 
straightforward piece of festive music which, perhaps for that 
reason, attracted conductors at a time when Bax’s more elusive 
works were still shunned. 

“Christmas Eve in the Mountains” is another mood-picture, 
the motive of which occurred to the composer one frosty evening 
in the Glen-na-Smol, a beautiful valley in County Dublin, and the 
home of many legends. It was composed in 1912, the same year 
as the contrasted “Nympholept” (named after Swinburne’s 
poem), which gives the pagan mood of a summer’s day. 

To the same period belong two more extended works of 
which, curiously enough, again one is Irish and one is influenced 
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by Swinburne. The former, consisting of four separate pieces, 
would be called a symphonic suite, were the composer less scrupu- 
lous in his choice of nomenclature; the latter is a symphony in 
four connected sections, entitled “Spring Fire.” The four Irish 
pieces “Pensive Twilight,” “Dance in the Sun,” “In the Hills of 
Home” and “The Dance of Wild Irravel” were first performed 
in 1914. “Spring Fire” was rehearsed about the same time, but 
the intended performance was abandoned on the ground that the 
work was too difficult. Its underlying impulse is expressed in 
the first chorus of Swinburne’s “Atalanta in Calydon”: “When 
the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces.” The exuberant and 
pagan mood that is induced by the first uprush and impetus of 
spring in the woods is the dominant emotion of the music. 

Next followed a Scherzo of symphonic dimensions and the 
tone-poem “The Garden of Fand,” which is now available in 
print. This is inspired by the enchanted islands, lying off the 
Irish shore of the Atlantic, which figure in the oldest “iomrama” 
or magic sea-stories. The poetic basis is given as follows: 

The Garden of Fand is the sea. The ancient saga called “The Sick- 
bed of Cuchulain” tells how that hero (the Achilles of the Gael) was lured 
away from the world of deeds and battles by the Lady Fand, daughter 
of Manannan, lord of the ocean; and how in the time of his country’s 
direst need he forgot all but the enchantments of an immortal woman. 
The tale goes on to relate that Cuchulain’s wife, Emer, pursued him to 
that wonderland and pleaded with the goddess for her husband’s return. 
Then, with one of those touches of modern romanticism which are 
continually occurring in the Irish pagan tales, the saga ends with Fand’s 
pitying renunciation of her human love, and we read that Manannan 
shook his “Cloak of Forgetfulness” between Cuchulain and Fand, that the 
memory of each might be utterly blotted out from the mind of the other. 

This tone-poem has no special relation to the events of the above 
legend. In the earlier portion of the work the composer seeks to create 
the atmosphere of an enchanted Atlantic completely calm beneath the 
spell of the Otherworld. Upon its surface floats a small ship adventuring 
towards the sunset from the shores of Eirinn, as St. Brendan and the 
sons of O’Corra are said to have sailed in later times. The little craft 
is borne on beneath a sky of pearl and amethyst until on the crest of 
an immense slowly surging wave it is tossed on to the shore of Fand’s 
miraculous island. Here is unhuman revelry unceasing between the 
ends of time, and the voyagers are caught away, unresisting, into the 
maze of the dance. A pause comes, and Fand sings her song of im- 
mortal love, enchaining the hearts of her hearers for ever. The dancing 
and feasting begin again, and, finally, the sea rising suddenly over- 
whelms the whole island, the immortals riding in rapture on the green 
and golden waves, and laughing carelessly amidst the foam at the fate 
of the over-rash mortals lost in the depths. Twilight falls, the sea sub- 
sides, and Fand’s garden fades out of sight. 
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True to his creed, the composer has treated this subject, not 
as narration, but as a succesion of mood-impressions of which 
that induced by the sea is dominant. In a certain sense it is 
impressionistic music, but Bax does not regard impressionism 
as implying a dispensation from formal obligations, and the 
structure of the work is strictly musical, not sketchily pictorial. 
It has had several performances both in England and in America. 

An interval of three years separates “The Garden of Fand” 
from the Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra, which 
form a concerto in two parts, although, as in most modern works 
of this kind, the piano part is too intimately interwoven with the 
orchestra for it to be regarded as a concerto in the ordinary sense. 
As already stated, each of the Variations is a tone-poem in itself, 
and developed accordingly, which gives the work imposing dimen- 
sions. The sub-titles indicate an emotional plan and the music 
is imbued with such subjective intensity that one is tempted to 
suspect, not a programme, but an autobiographical revelation. 
Apart from that it is one of the most important of recent additions 
to the form and, in fact, contributes to the rehabilitation of which 
the concerto stands in need. 

The year 1917 was exceptionally fertile. Apart from a 
ballet and several minor compositions it produced three symphonic 
works. Of these the first, “In Memoriam,” has so far remained in 
the composer’s portfolio; the second, “Tintagel,” inspired by the 
Cornish coast and the Arthurian legends, has only recently had its 
first performances; the third, “November Woods,” is the compo- 
ser’s favourite among his orchestral works, and, like “The Garden 
of Fand,” is now available in print. Again it is perhaps advisable 
to accentuate that “November Woods” is essentially a poem and 
not a picture. It is not so much “the dank and stormy ruin of 
nature in the autumn” that is its basis as the moods and im- 
pressions which are attuned to such surroundings. The idea took 
shape in a Buckinghamshire wood in November, but “if there are 
sounds in the music which recall the screaming of wind and crack- 
ing of strained branches, I hope,” the composer writes, “they may 
suggest deeper things than these at the same time. The middle 
part may be taken as a dream of happier days, such as may some- 
times come in the intervals of stress, either physical or mental.” 
Such descriptive elements as can be discerned are employed 
symbolically, and, in a tone-poem such as this, there is an obvious 
advantage in taking symbols from nature in preference to manu- 
facturing arbitrary note-patterns and pinning labels to them. 
Impressionism of this kind employs suggestions, not for their own 
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sake, but as contributory material for the moulding of works 
of beauty. Had Bax been preoccupied with recording sounds 
heard in the woods, he must necessarily have deviated from his 
path towards a form of tone-painting which would have admitted 
unbeautiful sounds. To do so would have been utterly foreign 
to all that we know of him as a composer, for in all his works, 
great and small alike, he has proved himself to be preoccupied 
with tonal beauty. In “November Woods” he takes a harsh 
mood of Nature, and presents its human reactions without the 
cheap aid of cacophony. In the truest sense of the word his 
poem is lyrical. Just as a literary poet inspired by the same 
subject would naturally fall into the use of words the very sound 
of which, apart from their significance, assisted to express his 
mood, Bax has employed elements of sonority, melodic, harmonic, 
and instrumental, which are charged with suggestion, but his use 
of them is lyrical. 

Therein lies the entire difference between tone-poetry and 
tone-painting. The divergence is that which divides musical 
opinion of to-day upon the subject of programme-music, and 
this work would be in itself sufficient to prove, if it were necessary, 
that Bax is on the right side of the dividing-line — that is to say, 
the side on which pure music lies. 

Since “November Woods” he has produced a phantasy for 
viola and orchestra, another tone-poem entitled “The Happy 
Forest” and a symphony. The viola phantasy is refreshingly 
at variance with the prevailing notion of the instrument’s gravity, 
and at the same time a technical feat, for the tone of the viola de- 
taches itself successfully from the orchestral background — or at 
least it did when Lionel Tertis played the work at its first perform- 
ances. The symphony, recently completed, was given for the first 
time on December 4, 1922, by the London Symphony Orchestra. 
The impressions it has left are marked and powerful. The music 
is more robust than any he has hitherto given us. It is virile — in 
parts aggressively so — and if, at the same time, it is gloomy and 
oppressive, it has not the romantic gloom of the South, where 
passion engenders tragedy, but the far fiercer gloom of the North. 
One might almost, braving the composer’s injunction to hear it as 
“abstract music,” imagine some racial crusade against a back- 
ground of sunless forests. Conflict there is assuredly, and one 
suspects a smouldering hatred that is as noble as hatred may be. 
Never before has Bax so completely relegated the gentler elements 
to the minor episodes. Perhaps because of this the symphony 
differs in every way from his earlier works. It is more stringently 
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rhythmical, more concise and vigorous, and even the orchestral 
colouring is of a kind which Bax has not used before. Harshness 
there was in “November Woods,” but this is something more 
lurid, more devastating, if one may use the word. But when a 
composer writes like this he does not woo the audience. He 
almost runs the risk of repelling it, for audiences are reluctant to 
dwell upon unamiable subjects unless treated with becoming 
pathos. Even in the slow movement, which suggests scenes 
suited to pathetic treatment, Bax makes no such concession to our 
sentimental self-indulgence. The grief is as fierce as the anger. 
And the brief scherzo which precedes the finale is not light of heart. 
This is a warlike symphony. Musically it is compellingly big. 
Even at a first hearing the audience was conscious of this. There 
was a perceptible pause at the end of each movement before 
the applause broke out, a sure sign that emotions had been 
aroused. 


Chamber Music 

In the other sections we are concerned solely with published 
works — not that Bax has not other works, large or small, in port- 
folio, but because enough has been published to form the basis of a 
representative survey, such as would not have been possible in 
respect of his orchestral works. 

Bax’s chamber music is dominated by the great quintet in 
G minor for piano and strings, the composition of which in 1914-15 
probably explains the absence of orchestral output for those years. 
Its form is large, but, as already stated, it is filled with substance. 
In place of the unnecessary insistence upon material already 
amply unfolded, for which so many precedents have been created 
in the highest quarters, there is a constant accretion of new interest. 
If any impression of length results, it is due not to imperfect 
proportions — the work is broad as well as long — but to the diffi- 
culty, in these days, of giving prolonged and concentrated 
attention. Except for those works for which tradition imposes 
respect, modern audiences are disinclined to make the necessary 
effort. But, even in these days, when brevity is restored to the 
favour of those classes of musicians who despised it throughout 
the nineteenth century, there is need of such spacious works as 
this, for it is not by being breathless that one proves allegiance 
to the modern spirit. 

In comparison, the string quartet in G is less heroic and 
more engagingly lyrical. It dates from 1918 and comprises only 
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three movements, an Allegretto semplice which lives up to this 
indication, a slow section of song-like melodiousness, and a boister- 
ous Rondo. Other ensemble compositions comprise a very 
poetic “Elegiac Trio” for flute, viola and harp, and a quintet in 
one movement for harp and strings, dated respectively 1916 and 
1919. An early trio in one movement for violin, viola and piano 
has lost whatever interest it ever had as the work of a brilliant 
student. It is prolix and diffuse. Unfortunately it had a long 
start of the composer’*, other published works, and is liable, when 
his name comes under discussion, to intrude itself and give a 
wrong impression. 

Bax’s most recent chamber work, and in fact his latest com- 
position, is a quartet in one movement for piano and strings, of 
which the first performance was given February 9, 1923. Con- 
trary to many works of this kind, in which efforts have been made 
to compress the emotional values of four movements into one, this 
composition is precisely what it announces itself to be — a quartet 
in one movement. But the convention of varied moods is so 
firmly established that, inevitably, many will regard it as a portion 
of a larger work, which is to do less than justice to its own com- 
pleteness; for it is quite complete in itself, though possibly a sequel 
in a contrasted mood would not be unwelcome. The sentiment 
underlying the music is essentially robust and somewhat dramatic; 
that is to say, its expression is direct, as demanded by dramatic 
action, and not poetically discursive. There is a certain feeling of 
combativeness, especially in the principal theme. But this asser- 
tive quality is never permitted to degenerate into the kind of 
musical bombast which this mood has so often been assumed to 
condone. It is a manly utterance on a subject upon which one 
feels there is more to be said. 

Of the two violin sonatas the first, in E, was commenced as 
far back as 1910; both were completed in 1915 and both have 
since undergone complete revision, amounting to the substitution 
of entirelv new movements. The final versions, dated 1920 and 
1921, established them among the composer’s most characteristic 
works, but there is a marked difference between them. The 
second sonata, in D, originated during a tragic phase of the war, 
and is imbued with the thoughts of which many were conscious 
at the time but the expression of which w r as left to art. There is 
suppressed bitterness in the music, and the section entitled “The 
Grey Dancer in the Twilight” has more than a suggestion of the 
macabre. The sonata in E is no less earnest, musically, but 
emotionally much lighter, and its mood is more accessible. 
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During 1922 Bax composed a sonata for viola and piano, of 
which the first performance was given on November 17th by 
Lionel Tertis and the composer. It is in three movements; the 
second has a kind of Satanic mood, expressed with power and 
skill, which seems to give a special significance to certain devices 
occurring in the other two. As a whole, the work is broad and 
concise, the style being, as in most of Bax’s recent works, remark- 
ably direct. 

Of duets in smaller form there are only two, a “Legend” 
for violin and a “Folk-Tale” for ’cello, both with piano. The 
most attractive of the works whose publication is not yet an- 
nounced is “An Irish Elegy” for cor anglais, harp and strings. 

Piano Woeks 

Neither modern music in general, nor modern British music 
in particular, can boast of having enriched the literature of the 
piano in the same proportion as the giants of other days. It 
would be easier to plan the programmes of a season of modern 
symphony concerts than of half a dozen piano recitals. In this 
respect Bax is exceptional, for his published piano music, com- 
prising two sonatas and, at the moment of writing, twenty-three 
separate pieces, suffices to make a volume that need not be shy 
of its neighbours in a musician’s library. Both the sonatas, 
like those for violin and piano, have undergone revision since they 
were first performed. Unlike the latter, both are in one movement, 
and both have somewhat the nature of epic poems. Because of 
this, and because Liszt was the first to explore the dramatic 
possibilities of the lower notes of the piano, there has been a 
tendency to ascribe the paternity of both to Liszt’s B minor 
sonata, but the affinity, even superficial, is of the slightest. If, 
however, the Bax epic is to be sought in the sonatas, it is in his 
smaller lyrical pieces that one more readily learns to appreciate 
the charm of his pianistic writing. From the method of elabo- 
ration described above he has evolved a new pianistic arabesque. 
It has even been said that his piano-writing is technically the 
most personal of all his work, and it is true in the sense that no- 
where else is he so sharply divided from his contemporaries. A 
page opened at random in almost any of the quieter, nocturne- 
like compositions would be unmistakably recognisable from the 
contour of the ornamentation alone. The popular “Lullaby” 
offers a charming introduction to this intimate aspect of Bax’s 
work, but there are many to choose from, such as “The Maiden 
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with the Daffodil,” “Apple-Blossom Time,” “A Hill-Tune,” and 
so on. 

Another aspect is revealed in such pieces as “In a Vodka 
Shop,” “Burlesque” or “A Country Tune,” and yet another 
in the “Toccata” or “Whirligig.” To the ballad “What the 
Minstrel Told Us” reference has already been made. In fact, 
except perhaps the early Concert-Valse in E flat, there is scarcely 
one of the twenty-three pieces that one would care to be without, 
the moment one has become, as it were, acclimatised to this very 
distinctive idiom. 

Finally, for duettists, there is the Irish tone-poem “Moy 
Mell” or “The Happy Plain,” one of the most effective of recent 
contributions to the not very lengthy list of original modern works 
for two pianos. 

Vocal Music 

The extraordinary difficulty of the accompaniments to Bax’s 
earlier songs is probably the reason which, for a long time after 
their appearance, deterred publishers from issuing their successors. 
The effect of this is that there is a definite break between those 
first songs, consisting of “A Celtic Song-Cycle” of five numbers 
and three other songs, and those published in recent years. Mean- 
while such of the latter as had been in abeyance were doubtless 
revised. In those early songs it was easy to discern that Bax, 
who is essentially a lyrical tone-poet, would inevitably excel 
as a song-w’riter, but it must be confessed that those who were 
estranged by the over-elaboration that sometimes confronted them 
can urge a good defence. 

The songs of to-day still have carefully wrought accompani- 
ments of somewhat elaborate nature, but the difficulty of the 
latter is much less forbidding, and the compensation considerably 
greater. Best of all, the real lyrical quality stands out con- 
vincingly. The two Fiona Macleod poems in “Seven Selected 
Songs,” “Far in a Western Brookland” from “Three Songs,” 
and, above all, “I heard a Piper Piping,” from “Five Irish 
Songs,” are perhaps the best known; but each of these sets, and 
the latest “Three Irish Songs,” contain others quite as attractive. 
Among single songs “Parting” is a characteristic example of 
harmonic subtlety, but it cannot compete in popular favour with 
the boisterous setting of Burns’s “Green grow the Rashes O!” 

A separate section falls to his settings of traditional songs, 
of which many, both French and English, are included in the 
Repertoire Collignon, so named after the charming diseuse who 
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first sang them. These were followed by “Traditional Songs 
of Old France,” and a French-Canadian melody “Le Chant 
dTsabeau.” All are freely harmonised, Bax clearly agreeing 
with those who maintain that a song is either living or dead. If 
it is dead it should be left in oblivion; if it has life it should be 
clothed as living songs of to-day are clothed. 

Bax’s choral works are few, and two of them are of early date, 
“Fatherland” for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra, and “En- 
chanted Summer” for chorus and orchestra, being respectively 
settings of a poem by Runeberg, and of fragments from Shelley’s 
“Prometheus Unbound.” Both are effective in their way, but 
scarcely representative of Bax to-day. Recently however he has 
produced three works of which at least one is a masterpiece, the 
setting of “Mater ora filium” for unaccompanied double choir. 
Equally lovely but less intricate is that of a fifteenth-century 
carol, “Of a Rose I sing a Song,” for small choir with harp, ’cello 
and contrabass. Another carol of the same period, “Now is the 
time of Christymas,” is a more boisterous production for men’s 
voices with flute and piano. 


* * 

* 

Such is the output, copious as to quantity, but from a certain 
date onwards sustained as to quality, of one of the foremost among 
the group of brilliant composers who have, within little more 
than a decade, regilded Britain’s escutcheon as the country which 
the Elizabethans and Purcell placed in the front rank of musical 
nations. Whether or not the English are right in asserting that 
the inglorious interval belongs to past history, they are at least 
entitled to claim oblivion for it whilst such music is being produced 
among them as the last few years have witnessed. 


PUBLISHERS OF WORKS MENTIONED 


1, Anglo-French Co. 

2. Augener & Co. 


3. Boosey & Co. 

4. J. & W. Chester 


“What the Minstrel Told Us” 
Legend (violin and piano) 
Apple-blossom Time 
In a Vodka Shop 
Concert Valse in E flat 
Elegiac Trio (flute, viola and harp) 
Trio (violin, viola and piano) 
Folk-Tale (’cello and piano) 
Whirligig 

“Moy-Mell,” for two pianos 
A Celtic Song-cycle 
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J. & W. Chester Seven Selected Songs 

Repertoire Collignon 
Fatherland 

5. Enoch & Son “Three Songs” 

6. Joseph Williams The Maiden with the Daffodil 

All other works are published, or in course of publication, by Murdoch, Mur- 
doch & Co., except two pianoforte pieces included by Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew 
in their Repertoire Series. All works, wherever published, are stocked by Murdoch, 
Murdoch & Co. 



THE TEACHING OF RHYTHM 

By R. H. STETSON 

T HE ability to grasp the rhythm easily is an important factor 
in reading music. The framework and outline of the phrase 
and period are to be found in the rhythm. Rhythm is so fun- 
damental that it is perhaps the one element of a musical period 
that exists by itself when the other elements are eliminated. When 
a musical period is tapped out without melody or harmony, the 
rhythm remains as the articulated skeleton. 

This relative independence of the fundamental thing (rhythm) 
ought to mean that it can be taught as an independent factor. It 
should be one of the problems that can be handled more or less by 
itself and mastered apart from other difficulties. Instead, rhythm 
is very seldom directly attacked; its mastery is usually a by-prod- 
uct; and capable students are often weak in grasping even simple 
rhythmic figures without clumsy experiment. Harmony may 
be carefully studied in its own right, and much work may be put 
on intonation in singing or violin playing. But of rhythm one 
usually hears that a pupil is good or poor, does or does not read 
rhythms accurately; and there seems to be no method of training 
him when rhythm proves to be a difficulty. It is not the case, 
however, that rhythm is an unusual gift; it is certain that many 
more people have a fair sense of rhythm than have a fair sense of 
pitch or a feeling for harmonic leading. The difficulty lies in the 
methods of early teaching. 

The traditional method of teaching rhythm begins with the 
measure. The measure is divided into mathematical parts, and 
these parts are assumed to be the rhythmic elements : 

A fi J i J J i i # J 0 J •' # "J«! i 0 J J 0 • J i 

So far the division seems to work very well. The two quarter-notes 
of measure 2 are the measure beats; 3 has two little figures 

n an<3 J"3 ; 4 has two common figures; the tripartite division 

of the quarter-note gives rise to the common JTJ in 5. But 
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the system does not work so well with other methods of division 
and other figures. 

B |! J *J. . ’ J73 JT3 ! J- 

In B, measure 2, we seem to have a figure which involves 
more than one beat; cf. the common 

I I J J , J J I <sJ etc., 

which confuses the distinction between a figure and a larger unit 
(motif, section, phrase). And although the notation seems to in- 
dicate in B, measure 3, that the ^ belongs to the preceding 
note because “its time is taken out of that beat,” the fact 

is that it is to be phrased with the following note. The figures in 
B 3 are actually ( j). jS. t J . • In such cases the subdi- 

vision of the measure becomes an unsatisfactory method of ex- 
plaining the elementary figure. The subdivision of the measure 
into two beats or three beats or four beats, etc., is a satisfactory 
way of expressing the measure beats but a misleading way of 
treating the elementary figures of the rhythm. 

The measure and its subdivision is a foreign thing to the 
beginner, but he is always familiar with verse rhythm, and it should 
be possible to make use of this familiarity in teaching musical 
rhythm. It is just these elementary figures which are common to 
musical rhythm and the rhythm of poetry. In music they may be 
called “figures”; in verse they are known as “feet.” 

A figure may be defined as a little set of notes grouped about 
one of the notes which has the accent. There is but one accent in 
each figure. If we ignore the subdivision of the measure beat 
and the various methods of notation which seem to make the 
possible figures so numerous, we find that there are but a few such 
simple elementary figures. There is the single note with accent, 

J ; the doublet n ■ the triplet jn, the “dotted-eighth- 

^ ^ 3 

sixteenth” «h ; and the “tremolo” which is without 

accent, but which is begun on the accent of some accompanying 
note. There are only the five fundamental forms; the notation 
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varies, some of them have minor varieties, and sometimes the 
unaccented note of the “dotted-eighth-sixteenth” is reduplicated. 
As for names, single note, doublet, triplet and tremolo do very 
well. “Dotted-eighth-sixteenth” is clumsy and inaccurate, as 
there are other ways of notating it. To borrow from verse it 
would be well to call it an “iamb,” by which is meant the figure 
with the unaccented note before the accent. The list might run 
then: single note, doublet, triplet, iamb and tremolo. 

All these forms, with the exception of the tremolo figure, are 
common in poetry: 


1. The single note J is the cat- 
alectic foot. 


Break', break', break' — 

I - I - I - I 


2. The doublet J J is the trochee. ^ a > Sheep 



l 


3. The triplet JTJ is the dactyl. 0 r y» dick o ry, dock 

I — w | — v ^ | -— | 


4. The iamb M is the iamb. 


The mouse' ran up' the clock' — 

r , r , r , 

^ — | v - | v - I 


5. The tremolo 
in verse. 


Mis'-erably, hid'-eously, help'-lessly 
is unusual blind.' 


1. The single note, the simple accented note, is very common 
in music and occurs now and then in verse: 

| Break', | break', | break', | 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea. 

A counting- out rhyme which is always given with marked rhythm 
runs: 

Wire, briar, limber | lock'l 
| Three'l geese'j in' one | flock'l 
One flew east and one flew west 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 


'For a more detailed discussion of the elementary figures common to music and 
verse, sc. Stetson, R. H., “A Motor Theory of Rhythm,” Psy. Rev., ’05, Vol. XII, 
pp. 293-307. 
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The notation of the single note varies with signature and 
position of the note: 


4 

4 


J J J J 3 J J J i; § J* '' 

And often the note is prolonged : 

3 J J | J g ST} J- tig J 


2 J J 
2 > ^ 




4 


8 


2. A group composed of an accented note followed by an un- 
accented note forms the doublet. There are several types of 
doublet: 1) the common form has the two notes nearly equal, 

J 3 ; 2) the unaccented note may be longer, J) J . . 

> ’ ' ^ ’ in the 

violin runs of the “Tannhauser Pilgerchor” this type is written 
with rests, n,n y ; 3) the accented note may be longer; 

this is least common, J J) . It is important to note that the 

ordinary six-eight figure, J>,J J>J J> ,J , is an iamb and not 

a doublet; the unaccented note groups with the following note. 
Illustrations of verse with doublets (trochees) : 

Higglety, pigglety,| my' son | John 

He went to bed with his stock'ings on, 

[ One' shoe | off' and | one' shoe | on, 

Higglety, pigglety,| my' son | John. 

| Watched' him | float'ing,| ris'ing,| sink'ing | 

| Sink'ing | in' the | pur'ple | dis'tance.| 

The notation of the doublet varies with the measure signature : 

4* 4* 4 ’ *""* i | • or • 0 J ; e J J)J J) 

3. The triplet (dactyl) has an unaccented note both before 

and after the accented note, • ; conventionally we say 

that the first note (first syllable) has the accent, because we 
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usually begin and end on the accented note. The dactyl or triplet 
is very common in poetry: 

| Hick'-o-ry,| dick'-o-ry,| dock' 

The mouse ran up the clock. 

| O'ver the | sea' past | Crete, on the | Syr'i-an | shore' to the | southward — 

There are several varieties of the three-note group in verse, 
but they are not distinguished. In music the variations of the 

triplet are notated: 1) there is the common form, rn •; in 

this the notes are represented as equal, though the accented beat 
is slightly longer than the others; 2) when this difference in the 

length of notes is emphasized, the form becomes, J>~Jj , a fairly 
familiar form, sometimes written g j Ji J Jf ; 3) much rarer 

a 

is the form, m. e.g. 


g j j j bn i j. j. i j j j m i j. j etc . 1 


The following figure from Haydn is practically the same thing: 

s/j/tj,. Reduplications of one of the notes very seldom 

4 

occur and are very unusual in vocal music; they tend to disturb 
the apparent evenness of the triplet, which is one of its features. 
The notation of the triplet depends on the measure in which 


it is written: 



etc . 


g, §, JT2 rn ,e j j j j j j 

On occasion what is properly a six-eight measure is written: 

8 J J J ,J J J , 

JL 

4. When the unaccented note precedes the accented note we 
have the iamb. This group, the iamb, is often misunderstood. 


1 “Prince Baby,” G. C. Boivie; “Prog. Mus. Series,” Silver, Burdett Co.; “Teachers’ 
Manual,” Vol. Ill, p. 148. 
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The custom of beginning the measure with the accented beat, and 
of considering groups of notes as subdivisions of a measure beat, 
has resulted in referring the unaccented note of the iamb to the 
preceding note, when it actually is attached to the following note. 

The ordinary notation nn does not represent the actual 

grouping, which is fj. /J. e tc. In some cases teachers are quite 

> > 

aware of this: “The sixteenth-note of . . . rhythm should be 
sung quite short and should lead directly to the following tone. 
The children should be led to feel that the sixteenth-note belongs 
rather to the note which follows that to the one that precedes.” 1 
It would simplify matters if notation were modified so that 
the figure were included within the measure when the measure 
begins with an iamb, and if the notation grouped the elements of 
the iamb together; but that is out of the question. 

The iamb is a very common figure in poetry: 

Hickory, dickory, dock 

| The mouse'| ran up'| the clock'l 

j The clock' | struck one'| and down'| he run'| 

Hickory, dickory, dock. 

The varieties of the iamb depend on the shortness of the un- 
accented note; 1) it may be fairly long: 4 J 1 ) ( J J J 7 i J 

4 

and the rather common: 6 J) , J J)J J) , J • in these forms 

O 

it is worth noting that the unaccented note does not belong with 
the preceding but with the following accented note; 2) the most 

familiar form is Jurj J73 ,• 3) to indicate extreme crispness 

the iamb is written J) . the grace- note is a common de- 

vice for indicating the light, swift, unaccented note of an iamb, 
Jij /fj . Reduplications of the unaccented note are common: 

n ,j , 2 J53 ,j j>. JS.j 

4 4 ,y — ' 

1 “Prog. Mus. Series”; “Teachers’ Manual,” Vol. II, p. 116. 
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Some of the methods of notation of the iamb are: 


4 .h , n ji , j ; 4 > j73 j 


, J J>J J>, j , ? j. J>J 


5. The one remaining simple figure, the tremolo, is exem- 
plified in the trill, rapid run, or arpeggio. It is a reduplicated 
beat; a rapid series of unaccented notes fills the time of the beat, 

• It is notated in various ways; there are a 

number of embellishment signs; a long series of notes of arbitrary 
value is often written for cadenzas, etc. The tremolo does not 
occur in verse. 

There are two possible combined figures which appear in 
certain changes from one type of figure to another. There is the 

iambic doublet, Ji/3. which occurs when the shift is from the 

> } 

iambic figure to the doublet form, 

4 | 0 . 4 j ' j J 7 J J). , J ] J , # 

The second combined figure is the iambic triplet, J J , which 

^ 3 ^ 

occurs when the shift is from the iamb figure to the triplet, 

4 > Tnnmm , <>. , 

4 ^ s ^ ^ 3 ^ 

These combined forms occur only occasionally and do not form 
series. 

Whenever illustrations are used with pupils, or the pupils 
handle the figures, the figures should always appear as parts of a 
phrase, never as isolated groups. A figure has no real existence 
except as part of a rhythmic whole. It is of course possible to 
construct a phrase from a single unit group: 

mm m j 

^ 3 ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ 3 ^ 

Pupils find it easy to scan jingles, to hear the figures and to 
learn to name them. Often the same verse can be scanned in 
different ways; it is frequently possible to substitute iambs and 
doublets for each other. Such changes in grouping can be made 
part of the drill. By reading and writing the notation the begin- 
ner can associate the “picture” of the figure with the rhythm and 
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can easily learn to recognize and execute these figures. Nonsense 
syllables which phrase naturally into certain figures can be given: 

j j rfi j j — j r ~ u j 

> > ^ ^ 

Boom' boom' boom' i ty boom'; boom' boom, boom' boom, boom' boom, boom' 

n. n m j n rfi n j 

> > > > > > > 

Te turn' te turn' te turn' turn turn- turn' turn, tump' i ty, turn' turn turn' 

Care should be taken to construct such series so that they make 
good rhythmic phrases. This may be followed by series in which 
a single syllable is used: 

n n rh j 

> > > > 

ta' ta ta' ta ta' ta ta ta' 

rfz j rn j>. n. n. » rn j 

> > > > ^ ^ > 

la la la la' la’ la la la' la la' la la' la' la la la 

n. n. i j j ~ j rf~i s~fi J>. ri 

loo loo' loo loo' loo loo' loo loo loo' loo' loo loo loo' loo loo loo' loo loo' 


When the figures have become so familiar that pupils recog- 
nize them and are able to read them with some certainty, it is 
time to consider the figures in the framework of the measure. If 
the teacher prefers, all written exercises for pupils may have 
measure bars, that they may become accustomed to the strong 
accent conventionally assigned to the opening beat of the measure. 
It is to be noted, however, that accurate notation of figures and 
the free handling of figures developed in the history of music long 
before the measure was used. The measure appeared only after 
the period had been clearly recognized and its organization had 
become conscious to composer and performer. To-day many 
figures must be read quite independently of the measure indica- 
tion. And for the present, at least, there will be an increasing ten- 
dency to ignore the measure — together with any other indication 
of form — in some phases of modern music. 

While the beginner has been learning the figures and their 
notation, he will have been learning rote songs and perhaps sim- 
ple instrumental compositions, and he will have become familiar 
with a number of simple things with different measure beat. He 
will have learned also to beat time to such compositions. In the 
well-defined measure-rhythm of marches and waltzes, he will learn 
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to detect the strong beat at the beginning of the measure as con- 
trasted with the secondary beats. He will thus come to dis- 
tinguish between double and triple measures and to beat them. 
But the measure grouping is often more difficult than the manage- 
ment of the figures, as is obvious from the slips of composers. 
Schumann’s rhythmic invention is remarkable, and his notation of 
the elementary figure is precise; but his frequent slips with the 
measure-division are well known. 

If one “keeps time” when verses are scanned, it is easy to draw 
attention to the fact that certain beats incline to be stronger than 
others, and thus the measure-feeling may be developed in connec- 
tions with the verses already used for teaching the figures. 

4 Hig'glety, pig'glety,| my' son John' 

He | went' to bed' with his | stock'ings on'| 

One' shoe off' and | one' shoe on'| 

Hig'glety, pig'glety,| my' son John'.| 

Where a rest fills out the measure, a syllable may be repeated: 

4 Hick'ory, dick'ory,| dock' (dock') 

The | mouse' ran up' the | clock' (clock') 

The | clock' struck one' and | down' he run'| 

Hick'ory, dick'ory,| dock' (dock.')| 

Verses which fall naturally into measures of triple time are 
much more unusual: 

3 Ji , J 1 j l 3 S. 3 

4 , 

The bees of the hives have flown' to 


, J J 3 ? . 3 

slipj Nec' tar nec' tar 

, j n?n 

hive' Nec' tar nec' tar 

, J > r 

live' 

J. W. Elliott’s English book of songs, “Mother Goose Set to 
Music,” contains many settings which follow the figures of the 
verse rhythm; Humpty Dumpty, Hickory Dickory Dock, Baa 
Baa Black Sheep, Pussy Cat, Mistress Mary, Georgie Porgie, 
See-Saw, Sing a Song o’ Sixpence, are examples. 


Ji.J-f”] J - f— 3 J“h- 

From clo' ver and lin' den and yel' low cow 

i , s~r~2 j - j ~2 „ j j 

And hon' ey comb hon' ey they make' fn the 

3 " J ~J~ 

J* , J J J J- J J J J j 

To feed them in win' ter and keep' them a 


, J ^ 3 9 J 3 

sip' Nec' tar nec' tar 
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If double and triple measures are familiar it is an easy matter 
to fit nonsense syllables into various patterns of figures pictured by 
the regular notation. It should be easy to combine the experience 
of marching and skipping and dancing with that of scanning non- 
sense verse. Such a method is much more normal and easy than 
the use of calisthenic rhythm. The ordinary forms after Dal- 
croze have the serious disadvantage that the elementary figures 
are beaten by the feet while the hands mark the measure beat. 
The more natural musical expression gives the figures to the hands 
or vocal organs and the measure beat to the feet. 

The perception of rhythm is one of the difficulties in the rapid 
comprehension of musical notation and in the execution of musical 
material. The problem can be attacked more directly. If the 
rhythms are analyzed into a few fundamental figures with which 
the pupil becomes familiar in all their various guises and com- 
binations, there is no reason why the average pupil should not 
make rapid progress with rhythm. Verse is the natural precursor 
and basis for the study of musical rhythms. 



THE SONGS OF YOUNG ITALY 

By E. H. C. OLIPHANT 

U NQUESTIONABLY, the Lied is a German institution. 
From the time when the invention of the piano helped to 
bring what is, rather hideously, styled “the art-song” into 
existence up till the closing years of the nineteenth century — for 
a period, that is to say, of about 120 or 130 years — German suprem- 
acy in song was unchallenged and unchallengeable, though toward 
the close of the period the Slavic world was putting forth a body 
of song the full importance of which was not then realized in West- 
ern Europe. During the past quarter of a century or thereabouts 
both the position and the prospects have changed utterly: the 
leadership has passed from the German race to the French, the 
English have come into the limelight, and the Italians are begin- 
ning to press their claims to recognition. To what extent those 
claims are material it is the purpose of this article to consider. 

The overthrow of the long German supremacy is frequently 
treated as an indication of the decline of German music. In some 
measure that view is justified; but it is not to be overlooked that 
in Richard Strauss the race still possesses one of the great song- 
composers of all time; and, though it is true that he stands alone 
in the greatness of his accomplishment, there are many other 
composers of more than respectable attainment in this genre. 
The change to which I have referred has arisen not so much from 
the retrogression of Germany as from the advance of rivals. And, 
what is more significant, what, in fact, clinches the French supe- 
riority, is that Faure and Debussy and Ravel have given us some- 
thing new in song, while the German composers, even the greatest 
of them, have been content to follow the track blazed for them 
by their great predecessors. The result is that the great French- 
men of the past five-and-twenty years have profoundly affected 
the music of the world, and the Germans have not, for even in 
those northern European lands where the German tradition still 
holds sway the Lied would be practically what it is to-day had 
not a single German song had birth during the past quarter of a 
century. 

Like so many other countries — England, Spain, America — 
Italy has felt the French influence, which has materially affected 
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the work of her younger composers. Yet, though it is the French 
spirit, rather than the German, that has made the songs of Young 
Italy what they are, there is one great indebtedness to the Teuton 
that must not be disregarded: it is thanks to the composers of 
the German race that the composers of all the other countries, 
Italy included, have learned to look upon the song as an art-form, 
to be tended with the loving care that is the meed of every art. 
Until recently in all the lands occupied by the peoples of Mediter- 
ranean race, the song was treated contemptuously by composers. 
The simplicity of the form may have led them to think that it 
was not worth cultivating; hence, when they turned their 
attention to vocal music — and most of their music was vocal — it 
was to the larger and more elaborate forms or to those forms in 
which singing is allied with acting. In France, in Spain, in Italy, 
the status of a composer was judged almost entirely by his operatic 
achievement; had he composed songs as fine as those of Schubert, 
they would not have been regarded as entitling him to a place in 
the musical hierarchy. It followed, almost of necessity, that if a 
composer created a really great song he refrained from giving it 
to the world separately, but, instead, incorporated it in any opera 
he might happen to have on hand, or, if it could not be made to 
fit, kept it for a future one. He was the better enabled to do this 
by reason of the fact that the attitude of both composer and 
public towards opera was almost as deplorable as their attitude 
towards song. In no real sense music-dramas, their operas were 
little more than a jumble of melodies among which any song 
might be included almost as blatantly and as callously as in a 
modern musical comedy. 

Nor was the transference of a composer’s best songs to his 
operatic efforts the whole of the evil: it meant that the song was 
further degraded by the separate publication of only such things 
as the composer deemed unworthy of a place in any of his operas. 
Hence, if one talks of the songs of Rossini, Verdi, Donizetti or 
Bellini, it is operatic arias that are referred to, though, indeed, 
Rossini did publish a few songs not contained in any of his larger 
vocal works, and yet not altogether contemptible. They may not 
have been great songs; but they were at least songs. 

It was not always thus. In the days of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Italy produced real songs of much beauty and merit; but the 
impulse was lost, with the result that the country’s contribution 
to this branch of music from the outbreak of the modern song till 
the close of the nineteenth century is almost entirely negligible. 
The great evil of Italian opera (and of French, too) up to the close 
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of last century was that its main purpose was nothing more 
elevated than the provision of good material for showing off the 
voice to the best advantage. The songs of minor men who 
devoted themselves to the smaller forms show the same char- 
acteristic. The exceptions were not numerous. There was 
Gordigiani, an uncultured natural musician who essayed song- 
composition. He was, at least, sincere. There was Sgambati, 
a follower of Liszt, a true artist, but destitute of inspiration. His 
songs did not and could hardly be expected to make any mark 
upon Italian song. The really characteristic men were Tosti, 
Mattei, and such as they. Of all that host of purveyors of songs 
for the benefit of publishers and to fill the pockets of composers 
by far the best was Tosti. He had a gift of melody (the one 
musical attribute demanded of every Italian composer), a meas- 
ure of meaning, a real, if not subtle, power of illustrating the 
words of poems he set, and a certain command of a rather blatant 
pathos. With him and others very much less gifted at the head 
of Italian song, the nineteenth century ended with the outlook 
as black as almost anywhere in Europe. To-day there are few 
countries showing greater promise for the immediate future and 

not manv which can show a finer actual achievement. To sav so 

«/ 

much is to anticipate my verdict; but naturally I have formed my 
conclusions before putting pen to paper. 

The first thing obvious about almost all of these composers 
is that they take themselves and their art seriously — sometimes, 
one is inclined to think, almost too seriously. One would now and 
then, going through their songs in the mass, welcome with enthu- 
siasm the gay spirit of a Chabrier or the bitter irony of a Ravel. 
Except in the work of Castelnuovo, touches of humor are hardly 
to be found. They have yet perhaps to learn that a deep sense 
of humor, perhaps delicate, perhaps indelicately broad, may 
dwell side by side with a lofty seriousness — may, in fact, do more 
than dwell beside it, may form part of its very being, adding lustre 
to it, and throwing it into stronger relief. But it is given to but 
few to present these two sides of the creative faculty; so, instead 
of finding fault with these composers for not being super-men, 
it will be more to the point to congratulate the older ones amongst 
them on their achievement in lifting the Lied out of the rut in 
which they found it and not following the example of their pre- 
decessors in treating it as a mere outlet for rubbish unworthy of a 
place in their larger works. 

The second noticeable point about these men is that their 
creations are marked not only by an almost complete breakaway 
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from the deplorable old practices in regard to song, but also by an 
abandonment of old theories of music. Their work is interpre- 
tative. Melody is no longer the be-all and the end-all, nor is it 
now confined to the voice. Like all the modern music of Western 
and Southern Europe, it is based upon the work of the greatest 
and most original French composers. If, as I have already said, 
France has wrested preeminence from Germany in the field of 
song, it has not been by doing the work of the Germans better 
than they themselves could do it, but by evolving a song utterly 
un-Teutonic. It is the most original of the time, and it remains 
the greatest. The Italian, for all its excellence, lags far behind. 
But, if it has felt to a very marked extent the French influence, it 
is not to be regarded as a mere copy. If it is essentially French in 
tone, it is French with a difference. The best of its composers — 
not necessarily the most highly esteemed — are French only in 
manner, and still Italian in spirit. There is a danger — no small 
danger, indeed — of the revulsion from the old methods and ideals 
being overdone; but in any case, it is an incalculable blessing to 
find the song no longer regarded as a mere vehicle for the voice. 
Whether good or bad, the works now being produced are at least 
works of art: whatever the songs that preceded them may have 
been, whatever merits they may have possessed, works of art they 
certainly were not. 

The third point to be remarked about these composers is that 
the content, the subject-matter of their song, is changed. They 
no longer sing wholly about love. They turn to it as little as do 
the later Frenchmen. Sentimentality they leave to the Teuton. 
In choice of subject, as in musical theory, and largely in musical 
practice, their point of view is not very clearly distinguishable 
from that of their French rivals. They have somewhat more 
inclination towards the dramatic, the passionate, the same appre- 
ciation of the antique and the Oriental. 

It is advisable, before dealing in detail with the works on an 
examination of which this article is based, to enumerate them, 
in case the representation of some of the composers concerned is 
not altogether adequate for the formation of an opinion. I give, 
where possible, the date of publication, with the name of the 
publisher, and, in the case of a set, mention in brackets the num- 
ber of songs composing it. Here, then, is the list: 

Domenico Alaleona — Creature (3); Brividi (2); Marine (3) — • 
Ricordi, 1920. 

Franco Alfano — Poemi di Tagore (3) — Ricordi, 1919. 

Giacomo Benvenuti — Canti a una voce (5) — Pizzi, 1919. 
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Alfredo Casella — Due canti (2) — Ricordi (Paris), 1915. 

Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco — Ninna-nanna, 1919; Coplas (11), 
1919; Stelle cadenti (12), 1919; Girotondo dei Gelosi, 1920 — Forlivesi. 

Pietro Cimara — Stornello, 1911; Fiocca la neve; Maggiolata; Notte 
d’estate (no. 2 of Cinque Iiriche, 2 a serie); Scherzo; Le campane di 
Malines, 1921 — Bongiovanni. 

Vincenzo Davico — Chants d’Orient (5) — Blaringhem, 1917. Chants 
brefs (5) — Demets, 1919. Quatrains (3) — Rouart, Lerolle, 1919. 
Liriche giapponesi (5) — -Pizzi, 1921. Croquis (3) — Ricordi, 1922. 

Vito Frazzi — Catari; A bel colore — Forlivesi. 

Adolfo Gandino — Melodie (24, in 2 series), 1916; Nuove melodie 
(12), 1921 — Bongiovanni. 

Alberto Gasco — Poemi della notte, e della aurora (10) — Carisch, 

1909. 

Vittorio Gui — Vespro. Liriche di Mallarme (4), 1920; Canti della 
morte (4), 1921 — Pizzi. 

Fernando Liuzzi — Sei canti (6) — Carisch, 1914. Canti popolari 
greci (3) — Forlivesi, 1920. 

Adriano Lualdi — Rododendri (3) — Ricordi, 1920. 

G. Francesco Malipiero — I sonetti delle Fate (6) — Carisch, 1914. 
Cinq melodies (5) — Senart, 1918. Keepsake (3) — Chester, 1919. 
Gennaro Napoli — Melodie (Alma luce). 

Ildebrando Pizzetti — Cinque liriche (5) — Forlivesi, 1916. Erotica — 
Pizzi, 1922. 

F. Balilla Pratella — Le strade notturne (3) — Pizzi, 1920. 

Ottorino Respighi — Sei liriche, l a serie (6), 1912; Notte (no. 1 of 
Sei liriche, 2 a serie), 1912; Invito alia danza, 1916; Stornellatrice, 1916 — 
Bongiovanni. Deita silvane (5) — Ricordi, 1917. Nebbie — Bongiovanni, 
1920. Quattro liriche (4) — Pizzi, 1921. 

Elsa Olivieri Sangiacomo — Tre canzoni (3) — Ricordi, 1919. 
Francesco Santoliquido — Antica primavera — Carisch. I canti della 
sera (4), 1912; I poemi del sole (4), 1914 — Ricordi. Poesie persiane (3) — 
Forlivesi. Petits poemes japonais (3) — Durazzano. Antica stampa; 
Una lirica giapponese; 11 poema della morte. 

Gabriele Sibella — Romances (4), 1915; Romanze (4), 1915; Sensa- 
zione lunare, 1916; Little Love-thought, 1916; Sotto il ciel, 1916; 
Chanson d’automne, 1916; Villanella, 1917; Nocturne, 1917; Ho detto 
al core, 1917; Ultima rosa, 1917; Con gli angioli, 1917; Ballata, 1918; 
Non ho parole, 1919; La girometta, 1919; Pagina d’album, 1919; 
Canzonetta, 1921; Bacio morto, 1921; Madrigale, 1921; La follia, 1921 — 
Schirmer. 

Riccardo Zandonai — Ariette; Coucher de soleil; Soror dolorosa; 
Melodie (6) — Ricordi, 1913. Liriche (6) — Pizzi, 1920. 


With one single exception, there is no modern Italian com- 
poser of note in this branch of music whose name is not included 
in this list, and almost every one is represented by his most famous 
and his latest (and therefore presumably his most mature) work, 
so that the material should be adequate for the formation of a 
definite opinion upon the achievement of the younger Italians in 
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the Lied. But also I have had sent to me for the purposes of this 
article vocal works by representatives of a somewhat earlier gen- 
eration. Of these men, I have had the opportunity of studying 
the following songs: — 

M. Enrico Bossi — Ricordi. Canti lirici, opp. 116 and 121 (15) — 
Carisch, 1899-1901. 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo — Canzone d’amore, 1912; Foglie d’autunno, 
1913 — Carisch. 

Pietro Mascagni — Ave Maria — Carisch. 

Giacomo Orefice — Era di Maggio — Pizzi. 

Giacomo Puccini — Avanti Urania; Inno a Diana — Carisch, 1899. 

A. Ricci Signorini — Yoci intime (6); Canzoni d’amore (3); Sei 
poesie, 1st and 2nd series (12), 1913 and 1920; Nel giardino (6), 1914; 
Fogli d’album (2), 1914; Pagine sparse (6), 1915; Pagine d’amore (3), 
1915 — Carisch. 

These composers will serve a useful purpose, if only for the con- 
trast they afford to the more modern men with whom it is my 
aim to deal. 

Before seeking to estimate the work of these various musi- 
cians, let us first consider the degree of literary taste they have 
displayed. The most widely favored poets are Pascoli, 22 of 
whose poems have been set by six of them 25 times, and Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, 20 of whose poems have been set by six of them 21 
times. From every point of view — the number of settings, the 
number of songs set, and the number of composers setting them — 
these two stand head and shoulders above all others. Vittoria 
Aganoor has been set by four of the younger men and one of the 
older group; Fogazzaro, by three of the younger; Ada Negri, by 
three of the younger and one of the older; and “Stecchetti,” by 
two of the younger and one of the older. The last-named is 
the most largely set of these; but his small total of ten is due 
mainly to a group of half-a-dozen by one of the older school. Of 
the two composer-poets, Rubino (set by Respighi and Liuzzi) 
alone reaches a total of as many as seven settings. To look over 
the list of names of the poets favored is to reveal some remark- 
able omissions. There is no Foscolo, no Manzoni, but little 
“Stecchetti” among the younger men, no Leopardi, no Graf, a 
single Dante, a single Bojardo, four settings of Panzacchi (one of 
them being by a member of the older group), no Michelangelo, 
no Tasso, no Petrarca, and six (including a translation) by 
Carducci (one of these being by Bossi). Of all the famous poets 
of Italy, the only ones who have proved attractive to these com- 
posers are D’Annunzio, Pascoli, Ada Negri, and Fogazzaro. Some 
have shown more fancy for Eastern poets than for writers of 
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verse in their own tongue; but, except in the case of Gui, there 
has been little attention paid to the poets of more western and 
northern countries. There is, for instance, but a single Heine in 
the list, and that is by the elderly Orefice. 

Amongst the older group the two outstanding men are un- 
questionably Bossi and Signorini. Of the other four, Leoncavallo 
is the only one who is of any account, his “Canzone d’amore” being 
in the better early Italian vein. The other songs by the famous 
operatic trio are thin and meaningless, the worst of them being 
Puccini’s “Avanti Urania,” which is destitute alike of musical 
beauty and of artistic honesty. The Orefice, it may be remarked, 
is a setting of an Italian version of Heine’s “Im wunderschonen 
Monat Mai,” with all the metrical form knocked out of it. That 
is, however, the fault not of the composer, but of the translator. 
The best things of Bossi and Signorini are on a higher level than 
is attained by even the most noteworthy of these men. Bossi, 
who sometimes reminds me of Goring Thomas, has a fine sense of 
beauty, as he shows in “Sous les branches,” a song in op. 116, 
which would probably be sneered at by the cognoscenti. Equally 
good things in the latter half of the eight songs of op. 121 are “O 
dolce notte” and “II canto del dubbio,” though both are spoiled 
to some extent, the former especially, by senseless repetition of 
words, showing that the composer thinks more of his tune than 
of the poem he is setting. 

The output of Ricci Signorini extends over nearly a quarter 
of a century, his earliest work, “Pagine sparse,” being dated 1890, 
and his latest, the second series of “Sei poesie,” 1914. He has 
been obliging enough to date all his songs, so that his progress 
during the years is made plain. He has progressed rather than 
changed. That is to say, he has deepened and broadened his 
note without fundamentally varying it. In some of his earlier 
work he seems another Tosti, and his “Carezze,” one of the “2 
Foglie d’album,” dating 1903, is very reminiscent of one of Tosti’s 
best-known songs, while in his earliest set he enters into direct 
competition with that composer insetting “Donna, vorrei morir.” 
In his best things, however (“Fior di rosa,” from the “Nel giar- 
dino,” of as early as 1891; “O rose porte,” from the first series of 
“Sei poesie,” written in 1902; and the delightfully festive “O 
quanta festa” and the plaintive “Sulla finestra,” from his latest 
set), he rises well above the mere tuneful banality that we asso- 
ciate with the name of Tosti. Yet, charmingly lyrical as he is 
and invariably grateful to the singer, one cannot help feeling that 
he is always more intent on the melody than on the meaning. 0£ 
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the three classes of song which ruled in Italy a quarter of a century 
ago, it is the song of limpid, liquid sweetness that we find in him 
and Bossi. Of the song of false sentimentality which emerged 
from it, we find in him examples; but happily he has grown out of 
that fault. From the operatic coloratura song both he and Bossi 
mercifully leave us free. Each of them has quite considerable 
merits; but neither makes any approach to what we regard as 
modernity, and neither has had the slightest influence on the 
composers of the later group or has any real affinity with them. 

Turning to the younger men, it is perhaps hardly fair to 
judge of the capabilities of Napoli and Frazzi by the little of them 
that has come to me, for these few songs are of no value. Of more 
importance are the songs of Liuzzi, Benvenuti, and Lualdi; but, 
though they cannot be dismissed as of no account, there is nothing 
in their work calling for comment in my restricted space. On the 
same line as these, when at his best, but the least satisfactory 
among them, is Gui, to whom a few lines must be devoted, not on 
merit but on reputation, inasmuch as he is regarded as in the very 
front rank of Italian song-composers. How he has achieved his 
reputation I fail to understand. To me his work seems strained, 
dull, and lifeless. It is uninspired and uninspiring, unmelodious, 
and intolerably affected. Of his four Mallarme songs (composed 
in 1914), all but the dainty “Rondel” leave me as cold as them- 
selves, while it is only in the last of the “Quattro canti della 
morte” that the composer forgets his preciousness and displays 
feeling. 

When we turn to Alfano we are in the presence of an artist 
who is as much superior to Gui as Bossi is to Leoncavallo. Mod- 
ern, he is yet not of the most modern. Of his three Tagore songs, 
it is only in the last that his genius is seen to advantage. His har- 
monies are Debussyan, and the influence of Debussy is seen in the 
spirit as well as in the technique. In his best number there are 
both sweetness and emotion. 

Gasco reaches no greater height than Alfano, but reaches 
it more frequently and maintains a higher average of merit. 
Whether or not the ten songs of his set appear in the order of 
composition I do not know, but they assuredly show progress as 
they proceed. In what may be assumed to be the earlier songs 
the effect aimed at is not always achieved. “Canto notturno,” 
for example, hardly conveys the sense of mystery that the com- 
poser intended. The finest songs of the set are the lovely cradle- 
song (“La ninna-nanna del piccolo re”), the somewhat sentimen- 
tal and Tosti-like, but eminently grateful “Meditazione,” the 
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dramatic “Lamento,” and the last (“Elegia”), which yields to none 
of them, despite its trace of sentimentality. Gasco, whose favor- 
ite poet seems to be Schanzer, composed his songs in 1907 and 
1908 (all but three of them, including all the best, in the latter 
year) and has apparently made no later attempt in this form of 
music. The fact is to be regretted, for, if he has faults, he has 
also a fine lyrical impulse. 

Sibella has more affinities with the older than with the younger 
school. Some of his earlier songs are of the drawing-room order; 
but that fact does not prevent such a number as “Sotto il ciel” 
from attaining real excellence. “Nocturne” is a very fine pre- 
sentment of that poem of Jean Lahor’s that is best known by 
Duparc’s setting (“Extase”); and a deep vein of sadness is 
admirably exploited in “Ho detto al core.” Two of the best of the 
songs are contained in the “Quattro romanze.” One of these is 
the dainty “Impressione”; the other is “Un organetto,” remi- 
niscent in subject, and in a measure in treatment, of Schubert’s 
“Der Leiermann.” Sibella’s later songs are indicative of a change 
of outlook and of aim. They are more modern in spirit, and not so 
good. He is reaching out to something that he has not yet 
succeeded in grasping; and it is to be doubted if he is well advised 
in departing from his natural bent. 

Cimara is another essentially of the older school. The best 
of his half-dozen numbers are “Maggiolata” (the most florid of 
all the songs which have come to me for judgment), and “Fiocca 
la neve,” a more modern effort, in which the atmosphere is caught 
cleverly. This song (to words by Pascoli) has been set also by 
Gandino and Alaleona. 

Every one of the composers of whom I have yet to speak, 
whether consistently good or not, reaches on occasion a higher 
level than was ever attained by any of the older school. Elsa 
Sangiacomo’s “Muerte del payador” may be banal enough; but 
in her “Momento” she shows the possession of true lyric fervor. 
Similarly, two of Pratella’s may be undistinguished; but “II pa- 
store” conveys the requisite impression lightly and yet in a masterly 
manner. The other composers, with only three exceptions, offer 
nothing more perfect; but they are more frequently successful 
in the attainment of a high standard, more consistent in the expres- 
sion of a personality. 

Pascoli is the favorite poet of Gandino, nine of his three 
dozen songs being to verses by that writer. Gandino’s composi- 
tions may be regarded rather as an extension of the work of the 
older school than as pertaining to the modern. Distinctly his 
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finest song, “Rondo,” a thing of extraordinary delicacy and 
beauty, is presumably his latest, being the last number in his 
“Dodici Nuove Melodie.” Other fine things are the chiming 
“Similitudine” and the lyrical “Lai” in the first volume of the 
“Ventiquattro Melodie,” and, in the second volume, the dramatic 
“Oluf, il vecchio re” and a ballad which is particularly interest- 
ing as being, amongst all the 303 songs (or 243, if only the work 
of the younger men be counted) that have gone to the making 
of this article, the sole attempt to capture the spirit of the 
northern ballad. Though the poem set, “La figlia del re degli 
elfi,” is credited to Cardugci, it is in reality a translation of that 
ballad which has been made famous by Loewe’s setting of it 
under the title of “Herr Oluf.” Gandino’s effort will hardly 
stand comparison with Loewe’s; but it is, for all that, very 
interesting and effective. He is a song-composer of whom more 
should be heard and from whom more meritorious work may 
be expected. 

Of Casella I can say little, for the opportunity has not been 
afforded me of forming any definite opinion of his work in song. 
A composer is scarcely to be judged by a mere couple of items. 
Casella is generally credited with an inability to express himself 
in this genre; but the two songs of his which I have seen do not 
bear out that view. Both are of marked originality, and “Pianto 
antico” superimposes upon the originality a very decided beauty. 
Casella is a modern of the moderns; but those who look in him 
for the influence of Debussy will fail to find it, unless they belong 
to the class of people who always find what they look for. The 
delicacy and dreaminess and subtlety of Debussy are replaced by 
solidity, vitality, boldness. Altogether, I should judge, a com- 
poser of very great individuality. 

Malipiero’s most famous work, “Sette canzoni” (published 
by Chester), lies outside my scope, which I have limited to songs 
for a single voice and a single instrument. This may be the more 
regrettable, since his songs scarcely show him at his best. His 
earliest work in this genre is “I sonetti delle Fate,” to poems by 
D’Annunzio. There is some good stuff here, notably in the lovely 
“Morgana” and in the beautifully lyric “Mirinda,” which has 
more charm than most. Of the five “Melodies,” three are dated 
1914, the year of the publication of “I sonetti,” and the remaining 
two, 1916. The first, and earliest, “Chanson morave,” is not only 
the best of the set, but the best Malipiero has yet done, having not 
merely real beauty, but also giving us the very soul of the words. 
Both of the earlier sets seem to me much finer than “Keepsake,” 
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which dates from 1918 and is to words by the French poet and 
critic, Jean-Aubry. This short set is not appealing. The “So- 
netti” may sometimes be more curious than beautiful, but beauty 
is never lacking, as it is here; nor have the Jean-Aubry settings 
any of the passionate intensity that meet us here and there in the 
“Melodies.” Malipiero is one of the most advanced of musicians; 
but, though he is a bold experimentalist, he is never among those 
who are ready to sacrifice everything to experiment. Critics who 
accuse him of insincerity by reason of his unconventionality are 
not justified; on the contrary, he is unconventional because he is 
sincere. Some of his songs may perturb by their strangeness; 
but some of them at least are worth persevering with. He has been 
spoken of as a futurist; but I see little reason for such a descrip- 
tion of him, so far as these works are concerned. He is a great 
harmonist, and is fond of employing a noteworthy economy of 
means. 

Alaleona is interesting. More perhaps than any other of 
these modern men he is permeated by the spirit of the old lirica da 
camera; but it is a spirit profoundly modified. The conception 
of his songs is often nineteenth-century; but the language is 
twentieth. He has the lyric quality of the operatic composers of 
yesterday, with much more depth of understanding. It is char- 
acteristic of his outlook as revealed in his songs that his very note- 
worthy sense of beauty is marred by an occasional touch of trivi- 
ality. His conception is ofttimes almost excessively pianistic, and 
he does not scruple on occasion to resort to most up-to-date prin- 
ciples of composition. His most curious song is in “Brividi.” It 
is a scale-exercise passing under the name of “Notte di vento.” 
Three of his songs are deserving of special mention. One is the 
somewhat old-fashioned “Fides,” in “Creature”; the other two 
are in “Marine,” the one being “Mare,” with its admirable de- 
piction of a monotonous succession of waves, and the other, “La 
baia tranquilla,” which is typical of Alaleona, in that its beauty 
is not beyond the understanding of the uneducated, although 
the treatment is modern enough; but, though typical, it is not 
approached in beauty by any other of his songs. If he were to be 
judged by this one number, he would be given a place in song- 
composition inferior to that of none of his fellows; but the rank 
of a composer is not to be so judged. 

Santoliquido has kindly favored me with the dates of com- 
position of his various songs, with the exception of “Antica pri- 
mavera,” which I judge by internal evidence to be the earliest. 
If that assumption be correct, it is to be regarded as having been 
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a song of promise. The words of it, as of so many of Santo- 
liquido’s songs, are by the composer himself, for he is not only 
musician but poet also, and, so far as I am capable of judging, 
no mean poet either. Of the other songs, the earliest, written in 
1909, compose the set entitled “I canti della sera.” These are 
not without beauty and a measure of sadness; but they are 
characterized by too strong a vein of sentimentality. “I poemi 
del sole,” of 1912, are also not entirely satisfactory, the beauty 
being variable and inconsistent. It was in 1915, with the “Poesie 
persiane,” that Santoliquido put forward a claim to be reckoned 
among the great song-composers of Young Italy. The second 
and third numbers are particularly fine. The former, “Io mi 
levai del centro della terra,” is a setting of one of Omar Khayyam’s 
less-known quatrains, the one Englished by FitzGerald as “Up 
from Earth’s centre, through the seventh gate.” It is a mas- 
terly song, of sombre grandeur, superior to anything of the com- 
poser’s which had preceded it, and equalled only by the best of 
his next set, the “Petits poemes japonais,” which followed three 
years later. These are of a different stamp. The greater free- 
dom of tonality shows the composer to have been brought under 
the influence of the school of Debussy. Had he come straight to 
this from the earlier songs, I should have deemed the influence all 
for good; but, coming after the set from the Persian poets, I feel 
that the composer has given up as much as he has gained. We 
lose a wealth of melody, of dramatic feeling, and of passionate 
utterance, and gain a slightness, a daintiness, a delicacy peculiarly 
fitting to the poems. The set may be less attractive than the 
Persian poems; but musically it is equally interesting, and the 
composer is justified, since he has found a fitting medium for the 
verse. The most original of the three songs is the last, a very fine 
number; but by far the best is the first, which has about it less of 
the East perhaps than either of the others. All the songs of the 
set are very short and are as sketchy and as impressionist as 
Japanese drawings. 

After another interval of three years, Santoliquido gave to 
the world the remaining three songs I have before me, “Antica 
stampa italiana,” “Una lirica giapponese,” and “11 poema della 
morte.” In all of these he is still distinctly of the impressionistic 
school. By far the best of the three is the last-named, which, 
finely felt and sombre, has a breadth and a distinction the others 
lack. Santoliquido has always been perhaps just a little old- 
fashioned. In the earlier part of his career he had something of the 
older Italian lyricism, on which his contemporaries were turning 
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their backs; now he clings to that impressionism which had its 
rise not so very long ago with Debussy, but to which the later 
musical ideas of Stravinsky, Casella, and others have already 
given an air of out-of-dateness. But to anyone who cares less 
about the school than the accomplishment, less about the theory 
than the effect obtained, and who is as ready to see greatness in the 
song of yesterday or in the song of to-morrow as in the song of to- 
day, Santoliquido is no inconsiderable master of the art of song- 
composing. It is his distinction that he is a poet in music as well 
as in verse. That he has yet found himself I am inclined to 
doubt. 

Respighi, too, is essentially a poet. Like four of the five 
composers last dealt with (that is to say, all save Santoliquido), 
he has one song standing well above its fellows; but in his case, 
as in Alaleona’s, the difference between the best and the next best 
is greater, not by reason of any inferiority on the part of the next 
best, but because of the superlative merit of the best. This is 
the lovely “Acqua,” in “Deita silvane,” a set of poems by the 
somewhat eccentric poet Rubino. Another fine number in this 
volume is “Crepuscolo.” The later “Liriche,” composed in 1920, 
to poems by D’Annunzio, are less attractive, though number 3, 
“La sera,” is graceful and full of feeling, and characterized by 
the remarkable delicacy to be noted in all this composer’s best 
songs. That he is capable of much power I doubt, despite the 
sombre grandeur of his “Nebbie”; and I doubt, too, if he has a 
very strong individuality. Of his earlier songs, the most charm- 
ing is the “Noel ancien” in the first set of “Sei liriche,” a thing of 
dainty piety. 

The five numbers of Pizzetti’s “Liriche” date from 1908 to 
1915; his “Erotica,” though not published till 1922, was composed 
as early as 1911. Why it was held so long from publication I do 
not know, for it is a very fine number. It differs greatly from 
the composer’s other songs, and it may be that he did not approve 
of it; but, as a matter of fact, it increases one’s appreciation of 
his versatility. It was composed three years after “I pastori,” 
a year later than “La madre,” four years prior to “Passeggiata,” 
and a year in advance of the two remaining numbers of the “Cinque 
liriche,” unless, as I am inclined to think, the “1911” on the 
printed sheet is a misprint for “1921.” 

Of all the composers of Young Italy, it is Pizzetti whose repu- 
tation stands highest in the Song. When I note that there is* 
among the half-dozen songs of his that I am acquainted with, not 
a single one without merit and four such fine numbers as “I 
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pastori,” “La madre,” “II Clefta prigione,” and “Erotica,” I can- 
not refuse him a high place among song-writers, though that place 
can be assured to him only when quantity has been added to qual- 
ity. He is so far from being an eccentric that he may be counted 
almost as a conventionalist, an academic; yet, for all his ortho- 
doxy, and despite the classical spirit that pervades his music, he 
is a modern. Never trivial, never merely experimental, there is 
no Italian composer with a larger outlook or a broader technique. 
He is always the artist, always the poet, and his work is steeped 
in the very springs of humanity. His accompaniments are apt to 
be somewhat elaborate; but every one is soundly built on a single 
motive. The Italian spirit is more recognizable in Pizzetti than 
in many of the other moderns, because his music is based on the 
folk-song of his native land, even though he has not used actual 
folk-tunes. He is capable of a splendid vigor, of dramatic inten- 
sity, of a whimsical simplicity, of emotional subtlety; but the 
best of him is seen in the deep feeling of “La madre al figlio lontano” 
and in the sheer beauty of “I pastori.” It is by those two songs 
that his claim to a great place must be judged. A peculiarity of 
“I pastori,” making it a very curious study in accent, is that the 
vocal bars do not always coincide with the instrumental ones — a 
singularity which is, in a minor degree, shared by another of these 


songs. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco, whom I may be permitted to call 
Castelnuovo, “for short,” is one of the most interesting of all these 
composers, as he is also the youngest. Born in 1895, he is eighteen 
years younger than Alfano, sixteen years younger than Gasco and 
Respighi, fifteen years younger than Pizzetti and Pratella, four- 
teen years younger than Alaleona, thirteen years younger than 
Malipiero, twelve years younger than Casella and Zandonai and 
Santoliquido, eleven years younger than Liuzzi, ten years younger 
than Gui, eight years younger than Lualdi, and six years younger 
than Davico. Whilst on this subject of age, it may be worth 
while to point out that the oldest of this group, Alfano, was born 
ten years later than the youngest of the older group, the birth- 
year of Puccini and Leoncavallo being 1858; Bossi’s, 1861; Ma- 
scagni’s, 1863; Orefice’s, 1865; and Ricci-Signorini’s, 1867; so 
that at time of writing those of the older group who are still alive 
(as, to the best of my belief, all but one are) are from fifty-five to 
sixty-four years of age, while the ages of the younger men range 
from forty-five to twenty-seven. 

To return to Castelnuovo, it is to be said that he must have 
been prodigiously precocious, for the first of his published songs. 
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“Ninna-nanna,” is dated 1914; the “Coplas,” 1915; the “Stelle 
cadenti,” 1915 to 1918; and the one remaining song, 1920. The 
“Coplas,” which made his reputation, were thus composed when he 
was about twenty. 

His two great sets are written to folk-poems of a somewhat 
unusual character. As the name indicates, the source of the more 
famous work is Spanish, The word “copla” in Spanish is almost 
as indefinite as the word “verse” in English: it may mean almost 
anything in the way of rhyming lines; but the particular class of 
copla set by Castelnuovo consists of half a dozen lines of which the 
first two are introductory, the third forms the base, the fourth is 
parenthetical, the fifth repeats the third, and the final supplements 
it in such a way as to alter in greater or lesser degree the impres- 
sion created. A very marked example of the species is number 3, 
of which an almost literal line-for-line translation runs as follows: 

“Rascal, why have you been arrested?” 

“For nothing, your Honor.” 

“Why did you steal a rope?” 

“Have mercy, Mr. Mayor.” 

“Why did you steal a rope 
And four pair of mules?” 

The mayor in that case is a sly humorist who keeps the real 
charge against the prisoner for the last line; in number 7 we have 
a thief giving, in the closing line, a nasty turn to his brazen con- 
fession: 

When the judge asked me 
How I supported myself, 

I replied “By plunder.” 

(It is the strict truth.) 

I replied “By plunder, 

As does your Honor.” 

In the first number the final line supplies an explanation: 

Mr. Magistrate, 

Who awards punishment to thieves, 

Does not punish his own daughter. 

The joy of my heart — 

Does not punish his own daughter. 

The stealer of hearts. 

Nor is it to be supposed that the copla is always devoted to wit or 
humor or repartee: it may also, though more rarely, be used for 
purposes of pathos, as in number 8 : 
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To a rosebush is bom a rose; 

To a violet is born a violet; 

To a father is born a daughter 
(I am alone, alas!) — 

To a father is born a daughter; 

And he knows not for whom! 

The fitness of this last one for musical setting will be obvious 
to all; whereas the first two do not strike one as very promising 
material; but Castelnuovo has a wide range and is capable of 
treating successfully a subject unlikely to appeal to the ordinary 
musician. The third of the “Coplas,” the one which springs on 
us the surprise about the mules, is just as fine a number as number 
8 (the quaintly pathetic “Un rosal”), by reason of the true dra- 
matic sense displayed. It seems to get almost as near to actual 
speech as do some of the songs of Musorgsky, almost as close to 
giving the effect of real dialogue as does the dramatic verse of 
John Fletcher to conveying the impression that his characters 
might really have spoken thus. Wonderfully contrasted as are 
those two numbers, they are equally fine; and no less fine is num- 
ber 10, in which the round of life is depicted as sinning and repent- 
ing and (as it is left to the concluding line to tell us) beginning 
again. The composer’s genius is admirably illustrated by the in- 
struction “subito e deciso” at the words “luego vuelta a empezar.” 
The spirit of the Italian verses of the “Stelle cadenti” is 
similar to that of the “Coplas,” but a note of sadness is more fre- 
quent and the irony less obtrusive. In number 10, “Sono stato 
all’inferno,” the composer shows that his vein of sorrowful ten- 
derness is no less true than the very different qualities he has dis- 
played in the best of the other series. The set as a whole is less 
attractive; but there are two songs — numbers 1 (a thing of superbly 
tranquil beauty) and 3 (a lyric of splendid rapture) — which more 
than anything else he has done impel me to give Castelnuovo a 
very high place among the composers of modern Italy. For one 
of his years his complete mastery of his medium is remarkable. 
Gripping with almost unerring perception the rhythm peculiar 
to the song he is setting, he conceives each poem as a whole, and 
throughout remains true to his ideal. The snatches of melody 
are brief, but almost invariably suitable, and he makes the sim- 
plest figure or phrase extraordinarily telling. As I have already 
indicated, he can give us both humor and pathos; and withal he 
remains original and individual. I fancy I have somewhere seen 
him described as greatly influenced by his master, Pizzetti. To 
me, the influence is not very apparent; nor can I name any other 
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to whom he is indebted. If one thinks of him as a modern Italian 
composer, it is rather as a modern than as an Italian. 

Davico is another composer of great promise. Castelnuovo 
is a setter of brief lyrics; Davico is a setter of still briefer ones. In 
his “Cinq chants d’Orient” he is already seen fully developed. 
Very remarkable are the deep feeling of “Le talisman,” the clever- 
ness with which the truly Japanese spirit of “L’oubli impossible” 
has been caught, and the beautifully impressionistic “L’ombre de 
la lune,” so exactly the equivalent of the verse. The “Quatrains” 
are less successful; but the “Chants brefs” include amongst them 
one number — “Visiteurs” — which manages to compress into 
remarkably little space a great deal of dramatic force. But, 
great as are this song and “L’ombre de la lune,” it is not even in 
them that I see Davico at his best, but in a couple of later songs. 
One of these is the third of the “Liriche giapponesi” (written in 
1920). This song, “Lorsque la mort,” worked on a single phrase 
of great power, seems to me unsurpassed by any of all the bunch of 
lyrics with which this article deals. It stands well above all but 
one of Davico’s other efforts, fine as some of these are. 

It is a good sign, holding out splendid promise for this young 
composer’s future, that the best of all his works with which I am 
acquainted is his latest. All three numbers of this set are very 
fine, the last one, “Crepuscule d’Orient,” superlatively so. It is 
not quite flawless; but very few songs are so, and too often 
those that are are not otherwise distinguished. Better a thousand 
times, of course, to have a great song flawed than a faultless one 
without originality or individuality or beauty. This song of 
Davico’s is nobly and sympathetically and truthfully set, with due 
regard for and a fine appreciation of all the words convey. Taken 
in conjunction with the best of his earlier work, it should suffice to 
prove that he is entitled to rank among the first song-composers of 
the day. 

Brief as are the lyrics set by him, there is throughout many 
a one of his songs scarcely any variety, so that, despite their ex- 
treme brevity, there is a tendency to monotony, the result of the 
method employed. Each of his Japanese songs, for example, 
consists of a single almost unvarying phrase. Next to his love of 
brevity would seem to be his taste for Oriental poetry. His work 
is both delicate and subtle, yet of an almost Spartan simplicity and 
directness and a remarkable economy of means. There is never a 
waste note in his work, and the design is almost always admirable. 

The next composer to be dealt with is my last, for, when he 
has been disposed of, I shall have covered all the ground from A to 
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Z, from Alaleona to Zandonai. If Zandonai is taken last, it is 
not that he is the least, nor yet that he is the greatest; though 
there is one respect, at least, in which he may claim a foremost 
place, for there is no one of a more consistent excellence. In the 
earlier set one may find much to admire in the sombre “Visione 
invernale,” the tender “Ultima rosa” (a poem by Fogazzaro set also, 
but less well, by Gandino and Sibella), the quaint “I due tarli,” 
with its semi-religious note, the lovely old-style “Serenata,” and 
the curious, but very effective, “L’assiuolo.” In the second set 
there are just as many attractive numbers — “Mistero,” the pro- 
foundly solemn “Notte di neve,” “Mistica,” “Sotto il cielo,” and 
the graceful “La serenata” — but there is only one of these (“Notte 
di neve”) that compares with the best of the earlier set — with 
“Visione invernale,” with “Ultima rosa,” with “Serenata.” It is 
well to stress the fact that in these songs Zandonai has soared well 
above the reach of the composers of the earlier generation, with 
whom some critics seem inclined to group him, probably because 
he is a successful operatic composer. He is accused of making 
concessions to public taste. I fail to see that he does so. That 
his gifts are of a more popular order than are those of some others 
among the younger Italians is undeniable; but to assume that 
every composer so gifted is untrue to himself is unwarranted. He 
is not an extreme modernist; but are we quite sure that he is any 
the worse for that? For my own part, I care little whether a com- 
poser obtains his effects by the methods of Brahms, of Wagner, of 
Musorgsky, or of Debussy, so long as he obtains them; and that 
Zandonai succeeds in obtaining them is scarcely to be denied. 
His outlines are always clear, and he is ever dramatic, as some 
composers more highly prized cannot manage to be, even when 
circumstances demand it. Whether he is always true is another 
matter. In one of the very best of his songs, “Visione invernale,” 
the scene is admirably brought before us in a recurrent phrase in- 
dicative of the passing of a funeral cortege — no great conception, 
from the mere musician’s point of view, but remarkably realistic 
and effective — and yet, when the composer comes to the line 


“La mia volta verra forse domani,” 


he drifts into a piece of meaningless melody that serves to show 
his affinity with the operatic composers of an earlier day. It is a 
blot on a very fine song; but it is not to be inferred that such 
lapses are frequent. It may be added that he is, like so many 
Italians, a master of vocal declamation. No other musicians can 
equal the Italians in the use of recitative. 
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Of the three earlier numbers, there is one calling for remark, 
since it is inferior to none of Zandonai’s other songs. This is the 
“Soror dolorosa,” to words by Catulle Mendes. All three, in 
fact, are settings of French poems, the “Ariette” being the well- 
known “II pleure dans mon coeur” of Verlaine, and the “Coucher 
de soleil a Kerazur,” one of the Breton poems of Louis Tiercelin. 
(I have, by the way, seen the “orientalism” of Zandonai’s setting 
of this song described as “unique” in an article in one of the best 
of musical encyclopaedias, the writer, evidently ignorant of the 
characteristics of Breton nomenclature, probably supposing that 
“Kerazur” was Persian.) A study of the noble and colorful 
“Soror dolorosa” may well be recommended to those critics who 
show a readiness to depreciate Zandonai in comparison with other 
young composers of much less definiteness and distinctly inferior 
vision. 

To sum up, I may employ a generalization — always a danger- 
ous thing to do. It seems to me that, while the French work in 
the Lied is the outcome mainly of intellect, and the German work, 
mainly of sentiment, the Italian is chiefly the product of emotion. 
It is still, for all the differences that have been wrought in it, 
essentially lyrical: the fundamental conception of a song is not 
pictorial or intellectual, but musical. It is, in most cases, melodic 
rather than harmonic, rhythmic only in a secondary degree. On 
this emotional, melodic basis has been erected an edifice of most 
modern characteristics. The result is not always satisfactory. 
As a rule, the Italians do not carry modern harmonic ideas to ex- 
tremes. Not infrequently they hesitate between the ancient 
and the modern, the natural and the artificial, the melodic and the 
purely harmonic. Anxious to be deemed advanced, they are 
sometimes too ready to abandon the idiom most natural to them. 
The construction is usually solid, and there is a concreteness that 
is not always to be found in the work of greater composers. The 
expression is almost always vocal. The Italian musician, unlike 
the Frenchman, never forgets the requirements of the singer. 
In fact, over some of their songs — I may put it more clearly by 
saying “over the songs of some of them” — the trail of the operatic 
aria is still to be seen; but it is no longer obtrusive, and (Heaven 
be thanked!) there is no attempt to provide vocal gymnastics. 

Of the older men, Bossi and Orefice (if I may judge of the 
latter by a single song) show a German influence; of the younger, 
some — notably Alfano and Santoliquido — have yielded to the 
fascination of Debussy; others — Pizzetti, Alaleona (two very 
different composers) — are neither French nor German, but purely 
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Italian; and yet others — Casella, Castelnuovo — are not even 
Italian, but rather what may be called “internationally modern.” 
It will have been noted that three of the greatest of Italian 
exponents of the Lied — Santoliquido, Davico, and Castelnuovo, 
the two younger men especially — have shown a fancy for setting 
lyrics of the slenderest dimensions. One of them, Castelnuovo, 
has realized how purely lyrical is most of the folk-poetry of his 
own country and of Spain. The other two have found suitable 
material in the tankas of Japan and in the quatrains of the Nearer 
East. It may be remarked that their Orientalism has not much 
in common with the Orientalism of Ravel and other French com- 
posers. That it is particularly Eastern I venture to doubt. It 
seems to have been rather the brevity than the Orientalism of 
these poems that has appealed to the composers; and there may 
be significance in the fact. It is at least worthy of note how high 
a place these brief snatches of song occupy among the general out- 
put of those Italian composers who have essayed the Lied. 



A SPURIOUS MOZART PORTRAIT 

By WILLIAM BARCLAY SQUIRE 

I N September, 1921, it was my privilege to read, at the Inter- 
national Art Congress held that month at Paris, a short paper 
on the subject of Musical Iconography. My object was, if 
possible, to draw attention to the need there exists of a comprehen- 
sive catalogue of the paintings and drawings of musicians which 
are scattered in the public and private collections of Europe and 
America. 

The task of preparing such a catalogue would be more than 
could be executed by any one individual, and my paper suggested 
that much preliminary work might be accomplished if lists were 
drawn up in various countries by a body of workers, in accord- 
ance with a general scheme to be settled upon by a small Inter- 
national Committee, the material so collected to be eventually 
incorporated in a general catalogue of portraits of musicians. In 
the course of my address, I mentioned incidentally what had 
already been accomplished, but, so far as I know, the only two 
musicians whose portraits have been described with any approach 
to completeness and scientific method are Handel and Mozart. 

With regard to the former, much still remains to be done; for, 
though his authentic portraits are fairly well known and available 
for reference, pictures supposed to represent him are constantly 
turning up in sale-rooms and private collections. In England, at 
least, it seems to be a tradition that any eighteenth-century por- 
trait of a man in a big wig — especially if he is sufficiently dis- 
agreeable looking — must represent Handel. To draw up a list of 
these doubtful portraits would not be very difficult, and with such 
authentic pictures as the Kyte and the Hudson portraits available 
for comparison and reference, their authenticity might once for all 
be set at rest. 

With Mozart, the matter is somewhat different, for the sub- 
ject of his portraits has been dealt with admirably by the late 
Emil Vogel, in the Jahrbuch, year 1899, of the Peters Library at 
Leipzig; by Mr. Edward Speyer in the Burlington Magazine for 
March, 1916, and again in the Musical Quarterly for April, 
1919; and (in less satisfactory fashion) by Herr Arthur Schurig, 
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in an appendix to his edition of Leopold Mozart’s “Reise-Auf- 
zeichnungen” (Dresden, 1920). To these excellent articles there 
is not much to be added, but they all mention various pictures 
claiming to be portraits of Mozart, of which, though they are 
generally referred to as spurious or at least doubtful, it would be 
satisfactory to have further details. As to one of these — a picture 
which has been for some years in my own possession — I propose 
to offer some particulars and suggestions. 

Dr. Vogel, in the article above referred to, writes thus about 
it, comparing it to the portrait called Mozart and attributed to 
Pompeo Battoni which formerly belonged successively to John 
Ella and to G. B. Davy, and in 1916 was the property of Mrs. 
Mackintosh, of Keillom Castle, N. S.: 

Here must be mentioned an oil-painting, not indeed signed, but in 
colouring and technique strongly recalling the style of Battoni . 1 Its 
date is in all probability the same [as that of Mrs. Mackintosh’s picture], 
since it also represents a musician aged about fourteen and a half. The 
shape of the head is oval, and the features, setting their idealization 
aside, agree entirely with those of the above-mentioned portrait of 
Mozart by Battoni. The thickly curling long hair is also powdered grey- 
ish white, the beautiful eyes are brown, as in the genuine Battoni 
picture. The coat is very dark, but the vest is of gold brocade with red 
flowers and blue lining. A black ribbon is tied around the neck; below 
it is a long white cravat. In the slightly-raised right hand is a roll of 
music. 

Dr. Vogel’s description, as may be seen by comparing it with 
the reproduction (Fig. 1) in these pages, is on the whole accurate, 
though curiously enough he omits to mention the presence of a 
harp in the background — a very important feature in the picture, 
and one not likely to appear in a portrait of Mozart, though it 
gives a clue to the possible identification of the young musician 
represented. That the picture cannot be Mozart is generally 
admitted. As a child, Mozart’s face was broad, with full cheeks, 
delicately-shaped mouth, blue eyes and curiously-shaped ears. 
The most authentic portrait of him in his early years is the 
oil-painting now preserved in the Mozart-Museum at Salzburg 
(see Fig. 2), representing him in the gala-suit given by the Em- 
press Maria Theresa. The painter is unknown, but it must have 
been executed towards the end of 1762, when Mozart was nearly 
seven. As he grew older his nose became more prominent, and 
his eyes in later life became more grey than blue. So-called 

1 A recent opportunity I have had of examining some portraits by Battoni makes me 
very doubtful as to whether the picture is by him. The smooth oily finish of Battoni’s 
work is absent, and the brilliance of the brush-work makes me now inclined to think 
that it must have been painted by some French artist. 




Marie Martin Marcel de Marin, 1783 ? 
(Conjecture by W. B. S.) 
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portraits of him in his youth are plentiful, but the picture most 
generally accepted as authentic is one painted in Verona on Jan- 
uary 6 and 7, 1770, by an unknown artist, which in 1900 belonged 
to Frau Therese Kammerlacher at Vienna (see Fig. 3). Mozart 
was then fourteen, and if Mrs. Mackintosh’s Battoni picture is 
genuine, the latter must have been painted in the same year, 
when both Mozart and Battoni were at Rome. Unfortunately 
the eyes in this picture, according to Dr. Vogel’s description, as 
in the one in my possession, are distinctly brown. 

The authenticity of the Mackintosh Battoni portrait can- 
not, however, be gone into here, as too little is known as to its 
history before it belonged to John Ella; possibly it may be a more 
or less idealized picture, painted by Battoni from memory. But 
as to the picture in my possession, it is evident that the same 
observations do not apply, and that it bears every indication of 
having been painted from a living original. There is very little to 
be told about its history. It was bought by me some thirty years 
ago at a sale at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s in London, 
described in the catalogue as a portrait of Mozart. Several other 
portraits of musicians were included in the same sale, and I was 
told subsequently by the late Dr. Cummings that as a boy he 
remembered all these pictures, including the one there called 
Mozart, hanging in the Music-shop of William Hawes (1785- 
1846). Hawes had been connected with a firm of music pub- 
lishers known as the Royal Harmonic Institution, which started 
about 1820, and about 1825 passed into the hands of Hawes and 
Thomas Welsh. The Harmonic Institution came to an end in 
1830 and shortly afterwards Hawes and Welsh parted company, 
Hawes continuing the business at 355 Strand, where his name is 
found in the London directories from 1824 to 1847, when he was 
succeeded by his widow. As Dr. Cummings was born in 1831 
and Hawes died in 1846, the date when he saw the picture in 
Hawes’ shop may be fixed approximately as from 1840 to 1846. 

Beyond this it seems impossible to trace the portrait, and 
there is not much clue to its identification. In order to complete 
its history it may be mentioned here that it was exhibited in the 
English section of the Theatrical and Musical Exhibition at 
Vienna in 1892 and at a “Fair Children” Exhibition at the 
Grafton Gallery, London, some years later, and that it has been 
engraved and published at Berlin. 

In hazarding a suggestion as to the original of the portrait, it 
appears to me that the only clue we possess is the presence in the 
background of a harp, which seems to point to the young musician 
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represented being a harpist. Now it so happens that in 1783 there 
appeared at Rome a young harpist, aged fourteen, wdio made a 
considerable sensation and might well have been painted by Bat- 
toni — then in his 83rd or 84th year. This was Marie Martin 
Marcel de Marin. He was descended from a Provencal family 
which claimed as its origin a Marini of Genoa who settled in 
France in the early fifteenth century. Guillaume Marcel de 
Marin, the boy’s father, was a musician and soldier, who came 
from Guadaloupe; his son was born at St. Jean de Luz on Sep- 
tember 8, 1769. Marie de Marin’s first teacher was his father. He 
composed a Concerto when only seven years old, and showed such 
talent on the violin that he was sent to Italy to study with 
Nardini at Florence. On his return he studied the harp under 
Christian Hochbrucker at Paris, and henceforth the harp became 
his principal instrument. On a second Italian journey in 1783, 
he was received at Rome by the Arcadian Academy at a public 
meeting, at which he improvised and played Bach fugues on the 
harp. On this occasion the famous poetess Corilla (Maria Mad- 
dalena Morelli-Fernandez) improvised on his performance. On 
his return to France he entered the cavalry school at Versailles, 
where he remained three or four years, leaving in 1786 with a com- 
mission as Captain of a dragoon regiment. Subsequently he ob- 
tained a lengthy leave of absence in order to develope his musical 
talents as harpist, violinist and composer. He travelled and 
studied in Spain, Austria and Prussia, and was still abroad when 
the French Revolution broke out. His name was inscribed on the 
list of Emigres, his property was sequestrated, and he was refused 
leave to return to France. His name occurs in a list of French 
emigrants living at Hamburg between 1795 and 1800, printed in 
the Souvenirs du Comte de Neuilly (Paris, 1865, p. 327). He next 
went to England, where he is said to have been able to assist many 
of his less fortunate countrymen by the money he made as a 
performer. Under the Consulate, he returned to France and 
recovered what remained unsold of his property. He then retired 
to Toulouse and nothing more is heard of him. The long notice 
of him in Fetis’ dictionary is entirely derived from the dictionary 
of Choron and Layolle (1811), which says that after his return to 
France, Marin seems to have entirely given up music. In 1861 
Fetis did not know whether he was still living — a statement which 
Eitner, by one of his curious mistakes, alters into an assertion that 
he was alive in 1861! 

Probably Marin will always remain a somewhat mysterious 
figure. “Unquestionably the finest harp-player that ever before 
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or since has appeared” (as he is described in Ayrton’s “Musical 
Library,” 1837-1842), a composer of decided talent and individ- 
uality, a strikingly handsome personality combined with “ma- 
nieres nobles” and “qualite de gentilhomme” — all these, apart 
from the fact that he played Bach fugues in Rome in 1783 on the 
harp, might seem to have entitled his name to be remembered, 
and yet, after his return to France, he disappears and is completely 
forgotten. It is curious also that he should have left so little trace 
in England. The dedications of his op. 12, op. 13, op. 14 and op. 
17 (all published in London) are to the Countess of Shaftesbury and 
other members of the Ashley Cooper family, but the present Earl 
of Shaftesbury kindly tells me that nothing is now known of any 
connection with Marin. In 1802 his portrait was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and of this something must be said later. No 
complete list of his published works is in existence. The following, 
drawn up from Fetis and the catalogues of the British Museum 
and Royal College of Music, may serve as a foundation for future 
bibliographers. Those with an asterisk are only mentioned by 
Fetis, who does not always give the names of the publishers. 

1. *12 Romances with Harp accompaniment in three books. 

Hamburg, 1798. 

2. “L’Amant, le Buveur et le Militaire, Trio en Canon” (J. Mees 

et comp., Hamburg). Royal Coll, of Music. 

3. *Air and Variations for Harp., op. 4, op. 5 (Clementi). 

4. *Sonatas for Harp solo (Clementi). 

5. *Air and Variations for Harp, op. 7. Paris. 

0. Duo. Harp and Violin, op. 8 (Pleyel). British Museum. 

7. *Air and Variations for Harp, op. 11. 

8. Duet for two performers on one harp and two favorite airs 

also as duets for one harp, op. 12. 1st Book of the 3rd and 

4th numbers (Clementi). British Museum, London. 

9. Three Airs with Variations and a March for Harp, op. 13. 2nd 

Book of the 3rd and 4th numbers (Clementi, for the Author: 

London). British Museum. 

10. Notturno Quintetto, Harp, two Violins, Tenor and Violon- 

cello, op. 14. Seventh and last Book of the Subscription 

(Clementi, for the Author: London). British Museum. 

11. Trois Sonates pour le harpe, op. 15 (Lrard: Paris). British 

Museum, No. 1 only. 

12. Six Progressive Sonatinas for the harp interspersed with some 

easy Preludes . . . Composed for . . . the Princess of 

Wales, op. 16 (Clementi, for the Author: London). 

British Museum. 

13. Duet for two harps ... by Vte. de Marin, and performed 

by him and Madame Krumpholtz at his Lyceum of 

Harmony, 26th of May, 1802, op. 17 (Caulfield, for the 

Author: London). British Museum. 
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14. *Three Trios for Violin, Alto and Violoncello, op. 20 (firard: 

Paris). 

15. *Sonatas, Harp solo, op. 22 (firard: Paris). 

16. *Sonatas, Harp solo, op. 31 (Schlesinger: Paris). 

17. *Sonatas, Harp solo, op. 32. 

18. *Air Varie, Violin, Alto and Violoncello, op. 33. 

19. Adagio from a Concerto for Harp, in the Musical Library, Lon- 

don (1837-42). Instrumental, Vol. II. 

The question now arises as to whether the so-called Mozart 
portrait in my possession is an early portrait of the Vicomte de 
Marin. There seems to be no other harpist of the period whom 
the picture would so well fit, but for a definite decision it would be 
necessary to examine the portrait of Marin exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1802. This was painted by a Countess de Tott, who 
exhibited various pictures from 1801 to 1804. Her name does not 
occur in any Dictionary of Painters, but she was evidently a French 
emigrSe, and a member of a family of Danish origin which came 
to France in the 17th century. A Count Tott was a favourite of 
Christina of Sweden, and in the 18th century a Baron Tott, who 
was a painter and musician, wrote a book in Turkey. In the 
Academy catalogues Countess de Tott’s addresses in London are 
given as 7 Little Maddox Street; 13 Princes Street, Hanover 
Square; and 40 Albemarle Street. Her portrait of Marin seems to 
have disappeared, but it was engraved in mezzo-tint by John Young 
and published in May, 1802. A copy of the engraving is pre- 
served in the Print Room of the British Museum, from which the 
reproduction here given (Fig. 4) has been made. The differences 
between the boy of fourteen or fifteen and the man of thirty-three 
in the two pictures are not such as cannot altogether be reconciled. 
The powdered hair of the earlier portrait might well have given place 
to the fair curls of the Tott picture. The shape of the eyes in the 
two is much the same, as is the curve of the upper lip. The most 
striking difference is in the shape of the nose. Though its nostrils 
are alike, in the so-called Mozart there seems a decided tendency 
to hookiness, which contrasts unfavorably with the retroussS 
shape of the feature in Marin’s portrait. The question as to 
whether the two pictures represent the same person in boyhood 
and manhood must of course remain undecided. That my picture 
is not Mozart is quite certain; that it is Marin is only a probability, 
or perhaps even only a possibility. 




Marie Martin Marcel de Marin 

( 1803 ) 



FOREIGN SINGERS AND MUSICIANS 
AT THE COURT OF CHARLES II 

By W. J. LAWRENCE 

T HE marked inferiority of English Opera, judged as an ar- 
tistic form and not purely from a musical standpoint, was 
due to the great delay in the establishment of an Italian 
Opera House in London. Had that event happened forty years 
earlier, the possibilities are that, owing to the taste of Charles the 
Second’s court for exotic entertainment, the native dislike for 
recitative might have been overcome and a pure form of English 
Opera arrived at by spirited emulation. Early attempts to cater 
for that taste led, in the absence of good models, to the creation 
of a hybrid class of entertainment, half-opera, half-play, which 
unhappily determined the future mould of English Opera. Com- 
edy began to suffer from interpolations of dialogues in song. 
Whole scenes of musical entertainment, occasionally inter- 
mingled with dance and having no relation to the action proper, 
were foisted upon the unfortunate play. Now and again some 
poor attempt would be made to justify the extrinsicality. One 
of the characters, for instance, would fall asleep and the masque 
would be a materialisation of his dream. Seldom was any better 
correlation proffered. 

No doubt these emanations of bad taste were largely inspired 
by French example. The comSdie-ballet for which Louis XIV 
had so intense a liking and into which Moliere strove fruitlessly 
to breathe the breath of life was of an equal, if not greater, vicious- 
ness. But in this case no serious damage resulted. So far from 
permanently poisoning the native well-springs, the comSdie-ballet 
received its quietus when Lully established the French Opera. 
In England it was otherwise: no superman in the guise of a cor- 
rector of taste emerged: the hybrid form persisted, vitiating 
even what should have been sacro-sanct. To this convention were 
due the vilest sophistications of Shakespeare. Thus it is, also, 
that while Purcell as musician may stand erect and unabashed in 
the presence of Lully, it cannot be gainsaid that his work is in- 
ferior so far as it is cast in an inferior mould. As a matter of fact, 
taken as artistic entities, comparison is not permissible between 
the dramatic works of the two. Classification goes awry when 
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both are denominated operas, for they are certainly not of the one 
genre. Separating them is the gulf which yawns between grand 
opera and opera comique, taking those terms in their narrow tech- 
nical sense. 

Fatalism is apt to assume some cogency when one considers 
how all the various schemes entertained at the Restoration for 
the establishment of Italian Opera in London ended in smoke. The 
King had only just come into his own again, when, on October 22, 
1660, he granted such powers to Giulio Gentileschi, as, in his 
characteristic carelessness, he deemed sufficient for the setting-up 
of an opera-house. What qualifications Gentileschi had for the 
onerous office of impresario cannot now be determined. All we 
know of him is that he was the son of the painter, Orazio Gen- 
tileschi, whom the King’s martyred father had employed abroad 
on sundry picture-buying errands. But if he had been Mapleson, 
Sir Augustus Harris and Barnum rolled into one, he could not have 
wrung success out of the limited powers granted him. By right of 
the royal license he was authorised to establish a house for Italian 
Opera in London, the company to be known as His Majesty’s 
Servants, and given a monopoly of all musical performances for 
a period of five years. Whatever bounties the King may have 
intended giving him, there was no slightest hint as to subsidy: it 
was clearly a case of “live, horse, and you’ll get grass.” W T hen one 
considers the capital that would have been required for the erec- 
tion and equipment of a properly-constituted Opera-House and 
the bringing-over from Italy of singers, painters and machinists, 
and if to this one adds the short term allowed for recoupment, no 
surprise need be expressed that the license remained a dead letter. 
Yet it would look as if some hopes were entertained of its being 
ultimately acted upon, since, until close on the expiration of the 
five years allowed, no alternative scheme was propounded. 

Easy-going as was the ill-styled “Merry Monarch,” it can- 
not but have been humiliating to him to know that his court was 
gravely behindhand in what was then deemed necessary magnif- 
icence. Scattered over the Continent were numerous gorgeous 
court theatres, such as the famous Teatro Farnese at Parma and 
the newly-erected Salle des Machines in the Tuileries, in which 
costly operatic performances were given on festal occasions. But 
before the spring of 1665 that congeries of straggling, ill-assorted 
buildings known as Whitehall Palace comprised only one play- 
house, a miserable bandbox constructed in a cockpit long before 
the Civil War and now painfully obsolete. There are more un- 
likely things than that the King was moved to edify the new 
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court theatre then fitted up on the latest principles in Whitehall 
noon-hall by hopes that were being held out to him of the estab- 
lishment before long of Italian Opera in his metropolis. Tom 
Killigrew, the patentee of the Theatre Royal in Bridges Street 
and a prime court favourite, had within recent years paid several 
visits to Rome merely to enjoy opera; and, as he told Pepys early 
in August, 1664, he had conceived a plan of building a theatre in 
Moorfields to be used partly as a nursery for young players and 
partly as an opera-house. Four operas were to be produced there 
every year and given for six weeks at a time, “when” adds Pepys, 
“we shall have the best scenes and machines, the best musique, 
and everything as magnificent as is in Christendome; and to that 
end [he] hath sent for voices and painters and other persons from 
Italy.” 

Nothing, however, came of the project. Considerably more 
than two years later, or on February 12, 1667, when the diarist 
had a chat with Killigrew at that memorable music-meeting at 
Lord Brouncker’s, he learned that the Moorfields scheme had 
utterly miscarried and that it was now proposed to give Italian 
Opera occasionally at the two existing theatres. Business now 
seems to have been really meant. At Lord Brouncker’s also on 
this occasion Pepys met for the first time (as musical history 
also for the first time encounters him) that man of mystery 
Giovanni Battista Draghi, who, not long before, having sprung 
from goodness knows where, had enlisted in Queen Katharine’s 
service. Writes the diarist: 

Draghi hath composed a play in Italian for the opera which T. 
Killigrew do intend to have up, and here he did sing one of the acts. He 
himself is a poet as well as the musician, which is very much, and did 
sing the whole from the words without any music prickt and played all 
along upon a harpsicon most admirably and the composition excellent. 

It is more than passing strange that, notwithstanding 
Draghi’s opera was already completed and one or two competent 
Italian singers had already arrived, we hear nothing more of it or 
of Killigrew’s final project. Silence in this case is eloquent and 
speaks of woeful miscarriage. When Draghi emerges again after 
a considerable blank it is to play second fiddle to Locke in providing 
some instrumental music for Shad well’s adaptation of the French 
Psyche, for which Locke was the main composer. The date of the 
production of Psyche has long been a problem, but the recent 
discovery by Mr. Allardyce Nicoll of sundry valuable old theatrical 
documents conclusively shows that the opera first saw the light at 
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the Duke’s Theatre on February 27, 1675. 1 It is noteworthy, 
however, that a trifle over a year previously, or on January 5, 
1674, Evelyn had noted in his diary “I saw an Italian Opera in 
musiq, the first that had been in England of this kind.” One’s 
first thoughts on reading this is that at last Draghi’s ambition 
had been gratified, but maturer reflection gives one pause. If 
Evelyn wrote with scientific accuracy and meant precisely what 
he conveys, it is remarkable that an event of such innovative in- 
terest should have been passed over in silence by his contem- 
poraries. One has the uneasy suspicion that what he saw was 
not really an Italian opera, but an opera cast in the Italian 
mould. If Mr. Nicoll’s surmise 2 could be substantiated, viz., 
that the diarist had been admitted to a dress rehearsal or court 
performance of an opera not given publicly until close on three 
months later (rather a long interval), then it would appear, by a 
delicious irony of circumstance, that, notwithstanding all the 
preparation made for the introduction of Italian Opera, the first 
genuine opera sung in England in a foreign tongue was sung in 
French, and not in Italian. The race was won by France with 
Grabut’s resetting of the book provided by Perrin for Cambert’s 
Ariane, ou le Mariage de Bacchus, which was given in the original 
French by the newly-constituted “Royal Academy of Music” at 
the King’s playhouse late in March, 1674. We have no record 
that French vocalists were brought over for this production, but it 
is noteworthy that M. Beauhuis, who had made his debut at the 
Opera under Sully some two years previously, sang at Whitehall 
in December, 1674, in the court performances of Crowne’s 
operatic masque, Calisto. 

Let us return, however, to Pepys’s absorbing record of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1667, of which we have not yet exhausted all the possi- 
bilities. Here, and in a subsequent entry, are certain cryptic 
clues never followed up with any perspicacity by musicologists. 
Killigrew, we are told, “hath gathered our Italians from several 
Courts in Christendome, to come to make a concert for the King, 
which he do give £200 a-year-a-piece to: but badly paid.” From 
which it may be deduced that the Italians, of whom we shall hear 
something a trifle more definite later on, had already been some 
little time in the country. An insatiate devourer of gossip, Pepys 
also learned at this preliminary meeting that the celebrated 

J See Mr. NicoIPs letter on “Charles II at the Theatre” in The Times Literary 
Supplement for September 21, 1922. 

2 See his third letter on the subject of “Charles II at the Theatre” in The Times 
Literary Supplement of October 5, 1922. 
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Giacomo Carissimi of Home was still alive, an item of intelligence 
that had for him added interest on finding that Carissimi was 
“master to Vinnecotio (!) who is one of the Italians that the King 
hath here and the chief composer of them.” 

So much for the gleanings of that memorable Tuesday eve- 
ning. On the following Saturday Pepys went again to Lord 
Brouncker’s by appointment, this time to meet “the whole quire 
of Italians.” From the chronicle of his impressions on that occa- 
sion the following needs to be cited: 

. . . and by and by the musique, that is to say, Signor Vincentio, 
who is the master-composer, and six more, whereof two eunuches . . . 
and one woman very well dressed and handsome enough, but would not 
be kissed, as Mr. Killigrew, who brought the company in, did acquaint 
us. They sent two harpsicons before, and by and by, after tuning them, 
they begun; and, I confess, very good musique they made, but yet not 
at all more pleasing to me than what I have heard in English by Mrs. 
Knipp, Captain Cooke and others. Nor do I dote on the eunuches; 
they sing indeed pretty high, and have a mellow kind of sound, but 
yet I have been as well satisfied with several women’s voices and men 
also, as Crispe of the Wardrobe. The woman sung well, but that which 
distinguishes all this, that in singing the words are to be considered, 
and how they are fitted with notes, and then the common accent of the 
country is to be known and understood by the hearer, or he will never be 
a good judge of the vocal musique of another country. . . . The com- 
position as to the musique part was exceeding good, and their justness 
in keeping time by practice much before any that we have, unless it be a 
good band of practised fiddlers. 

In a plain-spoken passage eliminated from the above, Pepys 
comments on the uncommon stature and lustiness of the eunuchs 
(a well-recognised characteristic of the type), and in his quaint way 
draws certain analogies from the country practice with oxen. 
Further experience did not induce him to revise his opinion as to 
their singing. On the Easter Sunday (April 7) following he re- 
paired to the Queen’s Chapel in St. James’s, having heard that 
the Italians were to assist there at high mass, only to find himself 
compelled to record, “but yet the voices of eunuches, I do not 
like like our women.” 

It is by no means as difficult to determine the identity of 
Signor Vincentio alias Vinnecotio as the puzzled silence of 
Pepysian commentators would lead us to believe. One has only 
to make intelligent resort to that valuable compilation, The 
King's Musick, to solve the problem. A royal warrant issued on 
May 5, 1668, reveals the identity of three out of the seven Italians 
with whom Pepys foregathered, one of them the woman who, 
evidently much to the disappointment of the champion osculator 
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of his time, refused to conform to the English kissing custom. The 
summary runs: 

Warrant to prepare and deliver three chaynes and medalls of gold, 
of the value of £30 a-piece, to be presented unto Signior Vincenso Al- 
brigi, Don Bartholomew Albrigi and Leonora Albrigi, three Italian musi- 
tians as guifts from his Majesty. 

Here we have doubtless two brothers and a sister, and the 
gifts may be taken as signifying that the three were about to leave 
the country. On June 27 following we encounter another entry 
apparently having reference to gifts to two others belonging to the 
Italian group: 

Warrant to prepare and deliver two medalls, of the value of £36, 
unto the two Italian musitians as a guift from his Majesty. 

There would be no certitude about the identification of Vin- 
censo Albrigi with Pepys’s master-composer if one could deter- 
mine nothing about the said Albrigi’s antecedents, and at the 
outset prospects are somewhat dashed by the ignorance displayed 
in Grove as to the existence of any such person. Just in the nick 
of time, however, before despair counsels abandonment of the 
pursuit, the indispensable, much-abused Fetis comes gallantly to 
the rescue. He tells us of “Vincent Abrici” that he was a com- 
poser and organist, born at Rome in 1631, and in process of time 
entered the service of Christina of Sweden. Also that in 1660 
he repaired to Stralsund, but shortly afterwards left for Dresden 
on being appointed chapel-master to the Elector of Saxony, a 
position held by him until 1664. He is thus satisfactorily ac- 
counted for practically up to the period of his coming to England. 
But one would like to learn something of the brother and sister 
(if brother and sister) that accompanied him. 

Either there was a constant renewal at court of the foreign 
vocal supply, or else all the Italians had not left with the Albrigi 
family. This is indicated in Pepys’s pleasant picture of September 
28,1668: 

So I to Whitehall, and there all the evening on the Queen’s side; 
and it being a most summerlike day, and a fine warm evening, the Ital- 
ians came in a barge under the leads, before the Queen’s drawing room; 
and so the Queen and ladies went out, and heard them for almost an hour; 
and it was indeed very good together; but yet there was but one voice 
that alone did appear considerable; and that was Seignor Joanni. 

Wheatley is probably right in identifying “Seignor Joanni” 
with Draghi. 
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A little later, Pepys, who wrote for his own satisfaction and 
not for posterity’s, unthinkingly propounds a further riddle 
which none that runs has yet been able to read. Although a 
thoroughly convincing solution cannot now be hoped for, some 
conjecturing on this score may not be wholly idle. After his 
former lukewarm opinion of the singing of castrati, it comes with 
a surprise to find Pepys in October, 1668, going three several times 
in quick succession to the King’s playhouse to hear a singer of 
that particular type. It was in a revival of Fletcher’s famous old 
pastoral, The Faithful Shepherdess , that this French “eunuch,” as 
the diarist styles him, then appeared, and it is noteworthy that 
no earlier record of an adult male soprano or contralto on the 
English stage is to be found. On Monday, October 12, Pepys, 
in the course of his entry, writes: 

. . . and there we did hear the eunuch (who, it seems, is a French- 
man, but long bred in Italy) sing, which I seemed to take as new to me, 
though I saw him on Saturday last but said nothing of it; but such 
action and singing I could never have imagined to have heard and do 
make good whatever Tom Hill used to tell me.” 

Two days later, he writes: 

. . . saw the Faythful Shepherdess again that we might hear the 
French Eunuch sing, which, we did, to our great content, though I do 
admire as much his singing, being both beyond all I ever saw or heard. 

Castrati of transcendent gifts and accomplishments were not 
then so numerous in Europe nor their merits so little blazoned 
that one should have any difficulty in identifying this remarkable 
artist from the description. Yet, apart even from the restraining 
circumstance that vocal eunuchs were neither manufactured nor 
favoured in France, the clue leads the investigator into a blind 
alley. There are more unlikely things than that the diarist had 
been misled by current chit-chat and had blundered as to the 
nationality of the singer. Could we be assured of this, there 
would be some grounds for identifying the so-called French eunuch 
with the celebrated Baldassare Ferri, who is traditionally reputed 
to have paid a visit to England. Born at Perugia in 1610, Ferri 
met in boyhood with an ugly accident which was to prove a 
blessing in disguise, seeing that it necessitated an operation which 
permanently preserved his magnificent soprano voice and thus 
set him on the road to fame and fortune. After passing some 
formative years as a church chorister, he was taken by Prince 
Vladislaw in 1625 to the Polish court, where he remained four 
decades, meanwhile visiting Sweden for a spell in 1654 to gratify 
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Queen Christina’s desire to hear him. His singing aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm wherever he went and he was given every- 
where the laurels of a conquerer. And conqueror he indeed was — 
of the realm of song. His voice, we are told, had “an indescribable 
limpidity, combined with the greatest agility and facility, a 
perfect intonation, a brilliant shake and inexhaustible length of 
breath.” In 1665 he entered the services of Ferdinand III, Em- 
peror of Germany and continued a prime favourite with his suc- 
cessor, Leopold I. In 1675, having amassed a fortune, he returned 
to Italy and died in his native city five years later. 

Fetis found in Ginguene the statement that Ferri had once 
visited England, together with a highly-coloured anecdote which 
has since exercised the minds of our musical historians. We are 
told that one evening, after having sung as Zephyr in some un- 
specified piece, Ferri was met on leaving by a mysterious masked 
lady who silently presented him with an emerald of great value. 
I shall not follow the lead of Grove in casting discredit on the en- 
tire narrative, deeming that there is seldom smoke without fire. 
Rather do I think it advisable to assume for the nonce that the so- 
called French eunuch was none other than Baldassare Ferri, and, 
starting from that bold postulate, seek around for corroborative 
evidence. Before long one (in child-play phrase) begins to get 
warm. On August 15, 1668, or less than two months before 
Pepys first heard “the French eunuch,” an elaborate revival took 
place at the Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields of Heywood’s 
masque-like old play, Love's Mistress. Embellished with much 
song and dance, this piece was given intermittently for some time, 
and on June 3, 1669, was performed at Whitehall in the court 
theatre in honour of the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s visit. Re- 
markably enough, one of the dramatis 'personae is named Zephyrus, 
and, what seems more significant still, the character has nothing 
to say. No role could have been better adapted for the util- 
isation of a foreign singer who knew no English and yet whose 
services would have been considered a desirability. Though “the 
French eunuch” first appeared at the King’s playhouse, there 
is no reason why he should not have gone over to the Duke’s a 
little later and sung in the final performances of Love’s Mistress. 
Who knows? It may have been on the occasion of the perform- 
ance of the play at court that Ferri had his romantic adventure 
with the masked lady. 

So little is known of Robert Cambert, the unfortunate 
French composer, from his arrival in England in the autumn of 
1673 to the period of his mysterious death in 1677, that any scrap 
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of new information proves valuable. Calendared in The King’s 
Mustek is a court order issued on Saturday, July 4, 1674, giving 
instructions that twelve specified members of the King’s Band 
of twenty-four violins should “meet in his Majesty’s theatre 
within the palace of Whitehall on Wednesday morning next by 
seven of the clock, to practise after such manner as Monsr. Com- 
bert (sic) shall enforme them, which things are hereafter to be 
presented before his Majesty at Windsor upon Saturday next.” 
Rightly or wrongly, one feels impelled to associate this order with 
the entertainment represented by a rare contemporary publication 
which has just come to light. This bears title: 

Ballet | et [ Musique | pour le divertissement | du | Roy | de la 
Grande Bretagne. | Imprime aux depens de l’Autheur. | Dans la Savoye 
par Thomas Nieucombe, MDCLXXIV. 

At the end is a note signed “S. Bre . . . .” explaining how 
Monsieur Cambert and Monsieur Favier designed a short enter- 
tainment, “mesle de Musique et de Dance,” and “Mr. Cambert 
pria un homme de ses Amys de vouloir faire quelques Vers, 
etc., etc.” 

I am indebted for these details to Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright, 
the well-known musicologist (formerly editor of “The Musical 
Antiquary”), who is to be congratulated on his possession of an 
exemplar of this rare work. 



THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS ANENT 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 

Collected by J.-G. PROD’HOMME 

I T would be of decided interest in connection with the psycho- 
logical study of nations in general, to search out, in the 
writings, speeches, etc., of the authors, artists, statesmen and 
other leaders of opinion throughout the centuries, their dominating 
ideas regarding the principal branches of human activity; and 
to ascertain the importance attached to them at some given 
moment of their evolution. 

The following pages offer no more than a minor portion of 
an aggregate of thoughts, aphorisms, sallies, witty sayings, etc., 
w r ritten or spoken with regard to music, and collected in an effort 
to supply an essay of this kind in so far as France is concerned. 
We have made choice, from the Middle Ages to the present day, 
of whatever seemed most typically expressive, most characteristic, 
most representative of the period in question. In the sequence 
of these citations, differing in origin and meaning, it is possible, 
more or less, to follow the changes of musical taste in France. 

W"e shall discover that, up to a period not so far distant from 
our own time, toward the middle of the eighteenth century, 
approximately, our writers, when they discussed music (how 
rarely, alas!), spoke of it in a simple manner. Most of them were 
satisfied to repeat the classic commonplaces drawn from mytho- 
logical or biblical sources; it would be easy to align dozens of 
quotations, which refer only — and usually in terms vague enough 
— to Orpheus, Amphion and David. At the most, here and there, 
we may chance on some moral considerations, also, in the main, 
borrowed from the classic writers. Music for them, even though 
it be in the better sense of the term, is no more than “an art in- 
tended to please.” 

In the eighteenth century, w r ith the birth of symphonic music, 
with the musical wars w r aged by the Italians and Germans against 
the French, by the Lullists against the Rameauists, music became 
a subject of general preoccupation. The philosophers entered 
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the lists; the essential nature of the art was discussed; its esthe- 
tics were established. The appreciations of writers and artists 
now assume a more personal character. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, d’Alembert and a hundred more all express opinions 
which at least prove the importance they attached to the art of 
tone, and which not only included the opera, but the concert 
hall as well within its domains. 

The Revolution carries music into the marketplace. The 
legislators at the close of the century see her called upon to fill 
a sociological role, and this theme is taken up by hundreds, nay 
thousands of times until our own day is reached. 

In the nineteenth century, under the influence of the splendid 
evolution of art, an evolution occurring in every land, the most 
varied opinions are advanced. Writers now no longer speak of 
music as was customary in the age of Louis XV, when the critics 
of the Mercure de France, for instance, contented themselves with 
discussing the manner in which an opera libretto was handled. 
Music is condemned or admired according to individual ideas— 
or prejudices. Commonplaces are abandoned in favor of senten- 
tious aphorisms, witty paradoxes, disconcerting at times, yet 
having, at any rate, the merit of being original, and as a rule, 
sincere. The waiters enjoy music as amateurs, and discuss it 
according to their literary tastes and antipathies; those musicians 
who think they can wield a pen also write regarding their art, 
with no less prejudice, perhaps, yet at least with greater knowl- 
edge. . . . 

Hence, the lines which follow, it is safe to say, call for no 
commentary. All of them are signed by well-known names, and 
they offer, in abridged form, what is in some sort an ensemble 
sketch of the history of musical taste in France. 

* * 

* 


Musique est une science 

Qui veut qu’on rie et chante et danse: 

Cure n’a de merencholie, 

Ne d’homme que merencholie, 

A chose qui ne puet valoir, 

Eins met tels gens en noncaloir, 
Partout oe elle est, joie y porte; 

Les desconfortez reconforte, 

Et nes seulement de l’oir 
Fait-elle les gens resjolr. 
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Music’s a science heartening 

That bids one laugh, and dance and sing: 

For melancholy naught it cares, 

Nor for the man who by it swears; 

As something worthless, without sense, 

She treats such folk with negligence; 

Where’er she is, hearts are elate, 

Comforted the disconsolate, 

And born of hearing, nothing more, 

She giveth all folk joy galore. 

Guillaume de Machaut, 

CEuvres, 1. p. 7. 

* * 

* 

When the courage and spirit of human beings skilled in the other 
arts are worn and weary with their labors, Music, by the sweetness of 
her science and the melody of her voice, with her six tierced, quintupled 
and doubled notes, sings them songs delectable and pleasing: the which 
she also utters with organs and chalameaus, by breath of mouth and 
touch of finger; also with harp, rebec, hurdy-gurdy, shawm, with the 
sound of tabrets, flutes and other musical instruments; so that in her 
delectable melody the hearts and spirits of those who are toiling with 
thought, imagination or the labor of their arms in the ten arts, when 
burdened and weary, find medicine and recreation. 

Eustache Deschamps, 

CEuvres , Vol. VII, p. 269. 

* * 


* 

Music is the lady among the sciences, pleasing to the sight, delect- 
able to the understanding, rejoicing the desolate, comforting the 
oppressed, reproving the malicious and confounding the envious, awaken- 
ing the sleepers, and putting to sleep those who wake, it is she, according 
to the poets, who bade the hundred eyes of Argus close and who built 
again the walls of Thebes. 

L*. Art, Science et Pratique de plaine Musique, 
Anonymous, 16th Century. (Quoted 
by Weckerlin, Dernier Musiciana , p. 
174.) 

* * 

* 

Among the other things which are fitting for man’s recreation and 
for giving him pleasure, music is the first and principle one; and causes 
us to regard it as a gift of God charged with this purpose. Therefore 
should we all the more diligently be heedful not to abuse it, for fear of 
sullying and contaminating it, and turning it to our own condemnation, 
where it should remain dedicate to our gain and salvation. . . It is true 
that all evil communications, as Saint Paul declares, corrupt good 
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manners; yet, however, when melody is joined to them, they pierce the 
heart and enter into it with far greater power. 

Calvin, 

Institution chrestienne. 

* * 

* 

When one who, hearing a dulcet concord of instruments or the sweet- 
ness of the natural voice, does not rejoice thereat, is not moved thereby 
nor tremble from head to foot, as though in gentle ravishment, nor 
knoweth how to rise above himself; it is the sign of a soul twisted, vicious 
and depraved, against which one should be on guard, as against one 
born under a fatal star. 1 How may one be in accord with a man who 
hateth concords? Such an one is not worthy to behold the sweet light 
of the sun, who doth not honor Music, as a small part of her who so 
harmoniously (as Plato says) moves all this mighty universe. On the 
contrary, he who yields her honor and reverence is usually a worthy 
man, with a sane and joyous soul, and by nature inclined to love the 
higher things: philosophy; the management of political affairs; the 
labors of war. In brief, in every honorable office he always showeth forth 
the sparks of his virtues. 

Ronsard, 

Preface to the Livre de Meslanges 
contenant XXVI Chansons (1560). 

* * 


* 

The curtailment of choruses which we have made has curtailed 
the music of our (dramatic) poems. At times a song is of pleasing effect 
in them, and in the play with machinery this ornament has again be- 
come necessary to fill the auditors’ ears while the machines descend. 

Pierre Corneille, 

Discours du Poeme dramatique. 

* * 

* 


The object of music is sound. The end of music is to please, and 
to arouse various sentiments in us. 

Descartes, 

Musicae Compendium, I. 

* * 


* 

Music: the paradise of the ears. 

Somaize, 

Dictionnaire des PrScieuses (1640). 


* 


Compare with Shakespeare’s well-known lines in “The Merchant of Venice,” Act V. 
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It is certain that the harmony which she (Music) composes, has in 
it something divine, since it is a production of the highest and purest 
imagination of which the human spirit may conceive; and in order to 
show forth its excellence, one must be, as it were, carried out of one’s 
self, and beside happily inspired by a genius which one can declare to 
be not one’s own. 

Henry Dumont 

Dedication of the Meslanges (1657). 

* * 

* 


Without music a state cannot exist. All the disorders, all the wars 
which we see in the world, only occur because of the neglect to learn 
music. Does not war result from a lack of union among men. . . ? And 
were all men to learn music, would this not be the means of agreeing 
together, and of seeing universal peace reign throughout the world? 

Moliere, 

Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 

* * 


* 


A good opera will never be written. Music does not know how to 
narrate. 


Boileau 

(Letter to Racine). 


* * 


* 

Music . . . is a middle ground between the bodily exercises which 
make men rugged, and the sciences of speculation which render them 
savage. 

Of all the pleasures of the senses, there is none which less corrupts 
the soul. 

Montesquieu, 

Esprit des Lois, Bk. VI, Chap. VIII. 
* * 


* 

The Opera is nothing but a public rendezvous, where we assemble 
on certain days, without knowing just why: it is a house to which all the 
world resorts, though we think ill of its master and find him a bore. 

\ oltairc 

(Letter to Cideville) 1732. 

* * 


* 


Music changes; it is a matter of taste and of fashion: but the hu- 
man heart does not change. 


Idem i 


(Letter to Count Algarotti) 
December, 1759. 
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Music cannot happily reproduce that which is inanimate, and which 
does not appeal to the heart. 

Idem, 

Didionnaire philosophique. 

* * 


* 

Among the majority of Frenchmen, the music which they call 
“singing” is naught but ordinary music with which their ears have been 
flooded a hundred times; for them a wretched song is one they cannot 
hum, and a poor opera one of which they can remember nothing. 

D’Alembert, 

Liberty de la musique ( 1760 ). 

* * 


* 


Italian music is deficient in that of which it has too much; French 
music, in that which it does not possess. 

Idem 

(Letter to Rameau). 

* * 


* 


To me it is the most beautiful among the languages I know. . . It 
is above all in the silence of night that music is expressive and delicious. 

Diderot, 

Letter regarding Les Aveugles. 

* * 


* 

The greatest prodigy of an art which has action only in its move- 
ments, is to be able to use it to create the image of repose. Slumber, 
the calm of night, solitude and even silence are included in the number 
of music’s pictures. 

J.-J. Rousseau, 

Emile. 

* * 


* 

All music is national; it draws its character in the main from the 
language which is its own, and it is the prosody of that language which 
gives it its character. 

Idem, 

Letter regarding French music. 

* * 


* 


Whatever is not worth saying, one sings. 

Beaumarchais, 

Le Mariage de Figaro. 
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For long music has led armies to victory. From the camps it passed 
to the palaces of kings, from these palaces into our theaters, our public 
festivals, and, perhaps, she gave all their power to society’s earliest 
laws. This art, founded on the regularity of movements to which every 
part of the universe is sensitive, but principally those living beings in 
whom all takes place rhythmically, and whose leaning toward melody 
is manifested in all their tastes; this art is no more than an imitation 
of nature, and when it depicts the passions, it takes for its model the 
human heart, which the legislator should study from this point of view. 
For there, no doubt, are to be found the motives of all social institutions. 

Mirabeau, 

Seance de V Assemblee naiionale 
(Feb. 3, 1791). 

* * 


* 


I think that the music of an opera, like its poetry, is no more than a 
novel art of embellishing words, and one which should not be abused. 

Idem, 

Preface to the opera “Tarare” (1787). 


* * 


* 

Music may be looked upon as a thermometer which makes it possible 
to register the degree of sensibility of every people, according to the 
climate in which it may dwell. 

Gretry, 

Essai sur la Musique, 

Vol. II, Bk. II, Chap. XVI. 


* * 

* 

I believe that I know the reason why music, more than any other 
art, is subject to the changes of which she is accused: it is because she is 
continually dependent on those who execute her. 

Ibid., Chap. VIII. 

* * 

* 

It seems as though music existed only to tell the virtues over again. 

Ibid., Chap. LXIV. 

* * 

* 

The abuse of science is more dangerous as regards music than in 
any other art. It is with music as with magic; one endeavors to take 
advantage of it, while uncertain of the results which will ensue. 

Ibid., Bk. VI, Chap. I. 
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The fine-arts are essentially moral, since they make the individual 
cultivating them better and happier. If this be a truth as regards all the 
arts, how evident it is as regards the art of music. 

M.-J. Chenier, 

Report on the Establishment of 
the Conservatoire de musique 
(10 Thermidor, Year III). 

* * 


* 

Life animates plastic art; I demand genius from the poet; but the 
soul expresses itself only in polymnie. 

The way of the ear is the most accessible and the one nearest our 
heart; music vanquished the cruel vanquisher of Bagdad, when Mengs 
and Correggio would have exhausted all the resources of painting in vain. 

It is easier to close one’s offended eyes than to stuff one’s maltreated 
ears with cotton. 

Lucien Bonaparte, 

Speech addressed to the Pupils 
of the Conservatoire 
(19 Nivose, Year IX). 

* * 

* 

Among all the fine arts, music is the one which exerts the greatest 
influence on the passions, it is the one the legislator should most en- 
courage. A bit of music from a master’s hand touches the feelings with- 
out fail, and has far more influence than some good moral work, which 
convinces our reason without disturbing our habits. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 

Letter to the Inspectors of the 
Conservatoire, Milan (8 Ther- 
midor, Year Y) . 

* * 


* 

It is only the melody of sounds which, uniting space without definite 
limits and by vague, yet sensible movement, gives the soul that feeling 
of the infinite which it seems to possess in its duration and extent. 

Senancour, 

Obermann (1804). 

* * 


* 

The language of the passions being always identical in man’s case, 
the language of the great composer can no more change than can that of 
the great painter or the great poet, because all three address themselves 
to man’s heart through the ages, all generations feeling it in equal 
measure. Lesueur, 

Letter to Janssens (Sept. 8, 1824). 
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When beginning to love music, we are astonished at what takes 
place within our self, and think only of enjoying the novel pleasure 
which we have discovered. 

When one has long loved this enchanting art, music, when once 
she is perfect, she does nought but supply our imagination w r ith the 
seductive images relating to the passion which preempts us for the 
moment. 

Stendhal, 

Vie de Rossini (1824). 

* * 

* 

Nothing is more absurd than any discussion regarding music. One 
feels or does not feel music; that is all. 

Music elevates to ideal beauty all the characters whom she moves. 

Idem, 

Letters on Metastasio. 

* * 


* 

Music, how divine, how decent an art — for music, too, has her 
morals! Italian music has only bad morals; but the German! .... 

Ingres, 

Correspondence. 

* * 

* 

Let us always adore with the same fervor and passion Gluck, Haydn, 
Beethoven and Mozart, our Raphael of music! For all that may be 
said, all that does not pertain to these truly divine men, limps along 
beside them. To them we return constantly: their beauties are so 
inexhaustible that it always seems as though we were hearing them for 
the first time, and when last we listen to them they seem most beautiful. 
Yet, never let us have anything Italian. To the devil with this common, 
trivial stuff, where all, even a “Be accursed!” is cooed forth! 

Ibid. 

* * 

* 

Tone is light in another form: both move through vibrations 

which end in man, and which he in his nerve-centers transforms into 
thought. Music, like painting, employs bodies which possess the faculty 
of releasing one or another attribute of the parent body, in order to 
allow it to assume pictorial shape. In music, the instruments fulfill 
the office of the colors employed in printing. 

Music alone has power to make us reenter into ourselves; the 
other arts afford us only eccentric pleasures. 

Balzac, 

Gambara (1837). 
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The singer’s voice makes the principles of our sensations themselves 
change. 

The language of music is infinite, it contains all, it is able to express 
all. 

Idem, 

Massimili Doni (1838). 

* * 

* 

Ah! take heed not to ignore the fact that there are two distinct 
parts in music: the one, faithful to nature’s laws, will be as permanent 
as nature’s self; the other, volatile fantasy of a taste deprived of senti- 
ment, soon ages and leaves no trace. Has not music as well as painting 
had her Bouchers, whom one no longer mentions? 

De Keraty, Peer of France, 

Speech addressed to the Pupils of 
the Conservatoire (Nov. 5, 1849). 
* * 

* 

All the phases in the life of the peoples have found in music their 
truest and most eloquent expression. 

Charles Blanc, 

Speech addressed to the Pupils of 
the Conservatoire (Nov. 26, 1848). 
* * 

* 

Music needs to be appreciated more than once. 

Eugene Delacroix, 

Journal (April 15, 1852). 

* * 

* 

A singular thing! Music, in its ways the freest and most flexible 
among the arts, the most elusive and indeterminate in its expression, is 
the one which, in every epoch, man has strenuously endeavored to 
enslave and petrify in its theory, to immobilize and render stereotype in 
its forms. It is in the bosom of this art, too, the one most fittingly and 
peculiarly destined to unite men in a common bond of sympathy, that 
fiery disputes have ceaselessly arisen with the advent of its greatest 
glories. 

Joseph d’Ortigue, 

De I’Ccole musicale italienne 
(1835). 

* * 

* 

Who among us has not sought serenity in a song? 

Victor Hugo, 

Les Rayons et les Ombres , XXXV 
(1837). 
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A melody is for the ear what a perfume is for the olfactory sense: 
an inexpressible mingling of sensation and the ideal. 

Idem, 

Tas de pierres (MS.) 

* * 

* 

Music is the vapor of art. It is to poetry that which revery is to 
thought, that which the fluid is to the liquid, that which the ocean of 
the clouds is to the ocean of the waves. 

Idem, 

William Shakespeare (1864). 

* * 

* 

Music changes the grosser forms of its envelope, yet its immaterial 
essence, melody, makes no concessions to the capricious exigencies of 
fashion; it retains its divine aspiration and its inviolable virginity. 
Without melody, music becomes the most insufferable of noises. 

Mery. 

* * 

* 

One may quite justly define the concerts of amateurs by saying 
that the music made at them seems to have been composed to render 
those who execute it happy, and drive those who listen to it to despair. 

Adolphe Adam, 

Souvenirs d'un musicien. 

* * 

* 

The scores written by our composers of the day resemble the fashion- 
able ladies of the boulevards; in them the crinoline is too much in evidence. 
In artificial light, they form an ensemble quite substantial and beauti- 
fully colored. Viewed close at hand, in undress, at the piano, they are 
only phantoms inflated with wind and with sound. 

Offenbach (1855). 

* * 

* 

Which of the two powers — love or music — is able to elevate man to 
the sublimest heights? ... It is a great problem. Yet it seems to me 
that one might summarize as follows: Love cannot express the idea of 
music, while music may give an idea of love . . . why separate one from 
the other? They are the two wings of the soul. 

Hector Berlioz, 

MSmoires (The End: Jan. 1, 1865). 
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I know of only one means of true repose which, in a measure, we 
still are accustomed to use, or rather, abuse, in the employ of our evenings : 
it is music. 

Pere Gratry, 

Les Sources, I (1855). 

* * 


* 

Love is like the Opera; one is bored there, yet returns when Le 
Papillon , music by Jacques Offenbach, is played. 

Gustave Flaubert. 

(Published in the VAutographe of 
Dec. 18, 1864.) 


* 


Music is the most disagreeable and the most beloved of all noises. 



Theophile Gautier, 

En sortant de VO per a. 

(Published in the Album Nadar; 
the Paris Figaro, Oct. 20, 1863.) 


* * 
* 

Italian music is verse. 
French music is prose. 

Castil-Blaze, 

L’Opera Italien (1856), p. 11. 


* * 
* 


The musicians in a country exist in inverse ratio to its poets. 

Alexandre Dumas, 

Causeries (1856). 

* * 


* 

There where the domain of the infinite and undefined begins, there, 
too, commences the sovereignty, the charm, the magic of that language 
of sounds which we call music. . . Music is the only language in which 
it is impossible to write bad books, and which never leaves a dangerous 
image in the memory. 

A. F. P. de Falloux, 

De la Musique (1865). 

* * 


* 

It is not enough to have a fine voice which sings in tune; it is far 
more difficult and important to possess feeling. 

Ch. Baudelaire, 

UArt romantique, p. 206 (1860). 
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In music, as in painting and even in the written word, which, never- 
theless, is the most positive among the arts, there is always a gap bridged 
by the imagination of the auditor. 

Ibid., p. 211. 

* * 

* 

A good cigar is as rare as is a good tenor, and as expensive, and, like 
the tenor, during the short length of time it lasts, the breath of the lungs 
makes it live and slays it; and of them both there is left only a whiff of 
smoke and a possible pleasant memory. 

J. Mario. 

(Published in V Autographe, 1863.) 

* * 

* 

I loved music till the age of thirty — a veritable young man’s passion. 
I loved her so long as she was my mistress; but since then she has be- 
come my wife. 

Auber. 

* * 

* 

It is a fugitive art which fashion destroys. 

Idem. 

* * 


* 

Music is a pleasure of pure sensibility, an enjoyment of the nerves 
which has nothing to do with the intellect, and which associates marvel- 
ously well with the use of tobacco, hashish, opium and alcohol. For all 
that its delights are of a nature infinitely superior to those which these 
poisons procure us, the ecstasy into which music plunges us is none the 
less a source of intoxication. 

Victor de Laparde, 

Conire la musique (1866). 

* * 


* 

The public which consists of lovers of classic music is everywhere 
the same; very often it judges only according to the label. 

Ernest Reyer, 

Notes de musique. Voyage en 
Allemagne (1864). 

* * 

* 

The classics! the classics! You say, let us stick to the classics! 
Wagner and Berlioz themselves, a few years from now, will be classics! . . 

Idem, ibid. 
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I have heard tell that you are a great musician, yet I find it difficult 
to believe, because it seems to me that you are too intelligent and too 
indolent. 

Prosper Merimee, 

Letter to Madame Senior. 

* * 


* 


Music now represents for women what mathematics, Latin, etc., 
do for men, a domain apart and undefined. It must be known in order 
to be understood. Many study it profoundly, from the dramatic or 
the mechanical side. It is an outlet for energy. Every evening it must 
have its ration of intense sensation and clamorous applause. 

Taine, 

Notes sur Paris, p. 306 (1863). 

* * 

* 


The French have conversation, the Germans music, the English 
business. 


Idem , ibid., p. 315. 


* * 


* 

A beautiful symphony, well played, resembles a speech presented 
with talent, yet in an unknown tongue; and though it may somewhat 
move us, it never is able to rivet our sentiments. 

Music owes her great influence only to external circumstances. 

A. de Pontecoulant, 

Les PhSnomenes de la Musique 
(1868). 


* * 

* 

Music is preeminently the ideal art; she eludes mathematics and 
measurement; no outline can bound her, no sense precisely define her: 
she can address twenty different auditors in twenty different tongues. 
Traversing the ear, she harks straight to the soul, whose surface she 
stirs and whose depths she penetrates. Hence the imagination has dei- 
fied her mysterious phenomena under all their forms. 

Louis Lacombe 

(in the Chronique Musicale, 1873). 
* * 

* 

Le chant aerien laisse, apres qu’il a fui 
Des levres, jusqu’au ciel un visage sonore 
Oil Tfeme rajeunie et plus legere, explore 
Les paradis anciens, qu’elle pleure aujourd’hui. 
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La note est comme une aile au pied du vers posee. 

Comme l’aile des vents fait trembler la rosee, 

Elle le fait fremir plus sonore et plus frais. 

The song ethereal leaves, once it has winged its way 

From human lips, sonorous aspects spreading, to the skies; 
Wherein the soul, rejuvenate, less weighed, descries 
Those ancient paradises which it weeps to-day. 

The note is like a wing, placed at a stanza’s close. 

As the wind’s pinion stirs the drop of dew, 

A more sonorous quiver through it goes. 

Sully-Prudhomme, 

A la Note . 


* * 

* 

Music has not been called forth by any one of our necessities, no- 
where has she a prototype; there is no model for her to be found on earth. 

Schoelcher, 

Modernity de la Musique (1881). 

* * 

* 

Among the great men most sought after by women, young and old, 
the musicians assuredly take first place. Certain mansions possess 
complete collections of them. These artists, incidentally, have the in- 
estimable advantage of being useful at evening entertainments. Yet 
those who are avid of rarities, can cherish but little hope of bringing to- 
gether a pair of them on the same sofa. We might add that there is no 
low trick of which a well-known woman, who is in the public eye, is not 
capable, in order to ornament her salon with a composer. . . His hands 
are kissed as a king’s might be; people kneel before him as though he 
were a god, when he deigns, in his own person, to execute his Regina 
coeli. A hair from his beard is worn in a ring; a button which fell from 
his coat one evening, at a sudden movement of the arm when he was 
finishing his Doux propos, is turned into a medallion, a sacred medallion 
which rests on some bosom, at the end of a slender chain of gold. 

Guy de Maupassant, 

Sur Veau (1888). 

* * 


* 

I know nothing more touching than a beautiful musical creation. 
I find music so sweet a companion, that I should be deprived of a very 
great joy were I to be prevented from feeling it. Ah, what happiness 
to be able to understand this divine language! It is a treasure which I 
would not give up for many others; it is an enjoyment which, I hope, 
will fill every moment of my life. 

Charles Gounod 

(Letter to his Mother, 1831). 
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Bach is a colossus of Rhodes, beneath whom all musicians pass and 
will continue to pass. Mozart is the most beautiful, Rossini the most 
brilliant, but Bach is the most comprehensive; he has said all there is 
to say. 

Idem 

(Quoted from the Figaro, Oct. 19, 1891). 

♦ * 


* 

I am a German by conviction, heart and soul. . . yet at times I 
stray into artistic houses of disrepute. . And, I whisper the admission, I 
take infinite pleasure in so doing. In a word, I love Italian music as 
one loves a courtesan, but she must be able to charm. 

Georges Bizet 

(From a Letter, March 11, 1867). 
* * 


* 

Music is omnipresent. Why do you say, when speaking of a poem, 
that it is musical? Why do you call a period harmonious? Every 
spoken phrase contains a musical one, though its rhythm may have but 
little regularity and its scale be an abbreviated one. . . See to it that 
sound is the direct and immediate expression of sentiment, substitute 
the variety of notes and their infinite combination for the variety of 
articulation, and music is bom — music, of all languages the most 
immaterial, the richest, the sweetest, the strongest, the one most 
universally understood and felt! 

Jules Lemaitre, 

Eloge de la Musique (1876). 

* * 


* 

As a rule men of letters have a horror of music. . . As for myself, 
I love any and all music : eccentric, learned and naive, that of Beethoven 
and that of the Spaniards of the rue Taitbout, Gluck and Chopin, Mas- 
senet and Saint-Saens, the bamboula, Gounod’s Faust and also his “Fu- 
neral March of a Marionette,” popular songs, itinerant organs, the 
tambourine as well as the bells. Music which dances and music which 
dreams, both speak to me, both arouse sensations in me. The Wagner- 
ian melopceia seizes upon me, envelops and hypnotizes me like the sea, and 
the zig-zag bowings of the Gipsy violinists have prevented my seeing 
the Exposition. 

Alphonse Daudet, 

Preface to Musique et Musiciens, 
by Pillet (1880). 


* * 


* 

The public, always fascinated by a difficulty overcome, is prone 
to fall into the error that virtuosity, which is no more than a means, is 
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really the end in view. When virtuosos, however, become the respectful 
interpreters of beautiful works, we must respect them. 

Bourgault-Ducoudray. 

* * 


* 

I have dreamt that the lyric drama could be human, without 
repudiating imagination, caprice or mystery. Our whole race is com- 
prised in this quivering humanism, whose passions, griefs and joys I would 
see music translate. Ah, you musicians, when you come to touch our 
heart, the source of tears and laughter, the colossus Wagner himself 
grows pale on the lofty pedestal of his symbolism! Let there be life, 
life everywhere, even in the infinity of song ! 

Emile Zola, 

Le Drame Lyrique 

(in the Journal , Nov. 22, 1893). 

* * 


* 

Those only make light of difficulties who are unable to overcome 
them. Virtuosity triumphs in all the arts, in literature and, above all, 
in poetry; in music we owe virtuosity all the marvelous effects of modern 
instrumentation, which have become possible since it has penetrated 
into the orchestras. 

Saint-Saens, 

Portraits et Souvenirs (1899). 

* * 

♦ 

The queen of the concert, where all is disposed in order to reflect 
her glory. Music in the theater is no more than one of the elements of 
an ensemble : there she often finds herself a vassal, and at times a slave. 

Idem, 

Le Mouvement musical. 

(A Letter to Jules Comte, Nov. 12, 
1897.) 


♦ * 


* 

I have said and shall not give over saying, since it is the truth, that 
music, like painting and sculpture, exists by and in itself, outside of all 
emotion. Emotion, sensibility, lend life to music, yet this life, like life 
itself, contains the germ of death. The greater the development of 
feeling, of emotion, the more music and the other arts draw away from 
pure art, and when sensations alone are sought, art disappears. 

Idem. 

(A Letter to M. Camille Bellaigue, 
Feb., 1914.) 
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Considered according to epochs and countries, at times as an art, 
at others as a science. Music, in reality, pertains to both art and science: 
hence the majority of the numerous tentatives which have been made 
to define Music, have only made this question the more confused. 

Of the three constituent elements of Music, rhythm alone is com- 
mon to all the arts, of which it is a primordial and aesthetic element. 

Vincent d’Indy, 

Cours de Composition musicale (1, 

p. 13). 


* * 


* 

The mass of the public enjoys works in poor taste. Such there 
have been in all ages, since they conform to a need, and for all that one 
may do they cannot be suppressed. Even when the public is dragged 
away from them for a time, it quickly returns. 

The Italians are admirably aware of this need, and profit thereby. 

As you know, there are persons who take pleasure in frequenting 
hospitable houses of a certain type; well, these, so far as love is concerned, 
are what the productions of the Verist school are to Music. 

Claude Achille Debussy. 

(An Interview published in Co- 
moedia, Jan, 31, 1910.) 


* * 


* 


I know that I am very critical; this is always the case when one 
does something new; yet if I have discovered something, it is, believe 
me, an infinitesimal part of that which still remains to be done, for — I 
say so and tremble — I firmly believe that Music until the present day 
has been based on a false principle. We endeavor to write too much, and 
write music for paper when we should be composing it for the ears. 

Ibid. (Nov. 4, 1909). 

* * 


* 

Music and night are two sombre goddesses. 

Madame de Noailles. 


* * 


* 


Musical compositions, it should be remembered, do not inhabit 
certain countries, certain museums, like paintings and statues. The 
Mozart Quintet is not shut up in Salzburg: I have it in my pocket. . . 

Henri Rabaud, 

La Defense du Prix de Rome (1905). 
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The majority of musical discussions, Ramists against Gluckists, 
Debussyites against Wagnerites, hark back at bottom to the one great 
question of an aristocratic and a popular part. 

Romain Rolland, 

V Opera populaire a Venise (1906). 


* * 


* 

If we are to understand the extraordinary musical illumination 
which irradiated Germany in the age of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
we must know those who prepared that wonderful pyre, we must watch 
the ignition of the fire. Without this, the great classic masters seem to 
be a miracle, whereas, on the contrary, they are the logical conclusion 
of a century of glory. 

Idem, 

Voyage musical su pays du passS,. 

Telemann (1920). 

* * 


* 

The least musical of human beings, I adore hearing music discussed. 

Maurice Barres. 


* * 


* 

Music is linked together with the forces of the invisible universe; it 
proceeds out of them and is able to rule or dissolve them. Yet we love 
her grossly, and handle her magic formulas with giddy heedlessness. 

Idem, 

Revue hebdomadaire. May 14, 1921. 
* * 


* 

The piano is the least known of all the instruments, just as among 
the arts the one most disregarded is the art of writing, because the whole 
world makes them its business. 

A. Suares, 

Vues sur Beethoven (1921). 


( Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
THE CLAVECINISTE BRILLON DE JOUY 

By LIONEL de la LAURENCIE 

W HEN Benjamin Franklin, envoy of the United States to 
France, landed in the bay of Quiberon on December the 
4th, 1776, after a prosperous voyage of five weeks in the 
American 16-gun ship Reprisal , the announcement of his arrival 
produced an extraordinary sensation. He was accompanied by 
his two little grandsons, William Temple Franklin and Benjamin 
Franklin Bache. 

Immediately on arriving in Paris, Franklin took up his 
abode in Passy, at that time still a pleasant, verdurous village 
at the gates of the capital. He established himself in a wing of 
the old Hotel de Valentinois, then belonging to M. Le Roy de 
Chaumont, Grand-Master of Waters and Forests and honorary 
Intendant of the Invalides, and a zealous adherent of the American 
cause. The site of the lodgings occupied by Franklin is to-day 
that of the chapel of the Institution des Freres des Ecoles 
Chretiennes, bearing the number 66 of the rue Raynouard, corner 
of the rue Singer. 1 A tablet commemorating the sojourn of the 
great American was there affixed on March 8, 1876, under the 
auspices of the Historical Society of Auteuil and Passy. Franklin 
dwelt in the rue Raynouard from 1777 to 1785. 

It was a plain, convenient domicile. Franklin himself gave 
a description of it in a letter written in Passy to Mrs. Hewson: 2 
“I have now a large House, delightfully situated, in which I could 
accommodate you and two or three Friends, and I am but half 
an Hour’s Drive from Paris.” In his almost immediate neigh- 
borhood there lived two distinguished ladies to whom he was soon 
to act the assiduous host, and for whom he conceived a cordial 
attachment. 

After the death of her husband, which occurred December 
26, 1771, Mme. Helvetius had given up her dwelling in the rue 
Ste-Anne and purchased, on April 30, 1772, a house in Auteuil 
belonging to the painter Quentin de la Tour. It stood upon the 

^Auguste Doniol, “Histoire du XVI e arrondissement de Paris” (1902), p. 42. 

2 A. H. Smyth, “The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin” (New York, 1907), 
Vol. IX, p. 11. 


2 45 
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ground now occupied by No. 59 rue d’Auteuil, and was torn down 
in 1871. Here Mme. Helvetius received a select company of men 
of letters, philosophers, and artists, which Franklin speedily 
joined. All that Paris numbered in the way of celebrities in science, 
literature and politics frequented the salon of the solitaire of 
Auteuil; the nucleus was formed by a little colony of friends, 
among whom figured the Abbes Morellet and de La Roche, and 
the physician Dr. Cabanis. Morellet supplies, in his Memoires, 
many details concerning the salon of Mme. Helvetius and her 
relations with Franklin. Besides this, M. Greillois draws a 
picture of the “patriarch of Passy” descending from his hill, cane 
in hand, to betake himself by way of our present rue Fontaine to 
his fair friend of Auteuil. He dined twice or thrice every week 
at the Hermitage of Mme. Helvetius, pausing on the way, in those 
idyllic times, to chat with the children or the peasants he might 
meet. Being enamoured of Mme. Helvetius, Franklin asked her 
hand. Morellet relates that, following a day passed in exchanging 
all sorts of nonsense with her, Franklin wrote her the charming 
letter, so typical of his tactful and delicate open-heartedness, dated 
at the Elysian Fields, in which, after confiding to her that he had 
surprised Helvetius and Mrs. Franklin down there on terms of the 
tenderest intimacy, he closes with the words: “Let us avenge 
ourselves!” 1 

Here is the portrait that Bachaumont sketches of Franklin 
at the beginning of 1777 : “He has a fine physiognomy, scanty 
hair, and a fur cap which he constantly wears on his head. In 
public he is very reserved with regard to the news from his country, 
which he is never tired of praising; he says that Heaven, jealous 
of its beauty, sent it the scourge of war.” 2 

But he also had many kind things to say about the women of 
France, whose society, according to Laboulaye, he enjoyed more 
than anything else. As he remarked: “The most faithful and 
valuable friend one can have is a French woman who is old enough 
to have no further pretensions.” 3 In fact, Mme. Helvetius was 
not the only one toward whom he felt himself attracted. Just 
beside his own dwelling in the rue Raynouard there lived a skillful 
and fascinating claveciniste with whom he was to pass many 
exquisite hours — Mme. Brillon de Jouy; and Franklin preferred 

1 Letter written in French (No. XXIX, Unpubl. Correspondence of Franklin, Vol. 
I, pp. 74-76). 

2 Memoires secrets,” X, p. 33. 

^‘Correspondence de B. Franklin,” translated and annotated by E. Laboulaye 
(1866), Vol. II, p. 120. 
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such intimacy of art and intelligence to the hero-worship with 
which he was everywhere pursued in Paris. There he might be 
seen, at a ball given by Mme. de Floissac, surrounded by all the 
pretty women in the assemblage, who vied with each other in 
paying him homage, and even kissing him, “unhindered by the 
spectacles that he always wore on his nose,” reports Bachaumont, 
who adds that his grandsons, still more desirous than their grand- 
father to keep abreast of fashion in Paris, wore shoes with red 
heels. And in March, 1778, when Franklin, urged by his liking 
for music, attended the Concert des Amateurs, the entire audience 
gave him a stupendous ovation; while some months thereafter 
the Loge des Neuf Soeurs [Lodge of the Nine Sisters], who had 
literary pretentions, tendered him a demonstrative welcome. 
They even presented him with Voltaire’s apron. 1 

At the home of the Brillons, as with Mme. Helvetius, Frank- 
lin was charmed by an atmosphere more reposeful and better 
suited to his disposition, whose leading traits are deftly character- 
ized by Morellet: “The perfection of frank good-nature united 
with a simplicity of manners and candour of mind that made 
themselves felt in the smallest matters; an extreme tolerance and, 
above all, a mild serenity that was readily transmuted into gayety : 
— such was the social aspect of this great man .” 2 

The Brillons de Jouy belonged to an old Parisian family who 
had been property-holders in Passy since 1730. Jacques Brillon 
de Jouy, the son of Pierre- Jacques (1671-1736), an equery, asso- 
ciate justice, and advocate to the parliament, who had made him- 
self known by various works of literature and jurisprudence, was 
living at that time in a house at No. 7 rue de Passy; this he sold in 
1748 to the marquis of Tesse; and on August 6, 1770, the Brillons, 
attracted by the well-nigh pastoral tranquillity of the smiling 
village, acquired a considerable estate at Passy by purchasing 
from a Mme. Rollin the house which now bears the number 13 in 
the rue Raynouard. This property included a magnificent garden 
covering the slope down to the Seine; during the opening years of 
the century it had belonged to the marquis de Bussy. 3 

Here it was that Burney, in 1770, heard Mme. Brillon de 
Jouy, the wife of the Receiver-General of trust-funds, Jacques 
Brillon. Born at Paris on July 13, 1744, Anne-Louise Boyvin 
d’Hardencourt could boast a musical inheritance. Her father, 

l “Memoires secrets,” Vol. X, p. 47. 

2 MorelIet, “Memoires,” Vol. 1, pp. 289, 290. 

3 G. Cucuel, “Histoire d’une maison de Passy” (Bulletin of the Historical Society 
of Auteuil and Passy, No. VIII, pp. 148-149). 
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Louis- Charles, royal equery, councillor and secretary, was con- 
sidered around 1750 to be an elect melomaniac. In her magnifi- 
cent residence at Passy she was a rival of Mme. Helvetius, with her 
salon frequented by nearly all the musicians of Paris, besides 
numerous visiting artists. Distinguished among these was the 
celebrated and singular baron de Bagge, a violinomaniac whose 
concerts, given in his home in the rue de la Feuillade, were eagerly 
attended. At these concerts one met Schobert, harpsichordist 
to the prince de Conti, and Andre-Noel Pagin, one of Tartini’s 
best pupils and violinist to the count de Clermont; between 1747 
and 1750 Pagin had played with striking success at the Concerts 
Spirituels. When Boccherini came to Paris in 1767, he did not 
forget to pay his respects to Mme. Brillon de Jouy; and Burney 
expresses the warmest admiration for the talents of the chatelaine 
de Passy, which he had an opportunity to appreciate in 1770. 
He calls her one of the best among European harpsichordists, 
adding that the lady not only plays the most difficult pieces with 
a great deal of expression, but executes them at sight and with the 
utmost facility. He had an opportunity of convincing himself, 
having “had the honor” of hearing her play several pieces of music 
which he himself had presented to her. 

But Mme. Brillon did not confine herself to the role of an 
executant; Burney informs us that 

she likewise composes, and was so obliging as to play several of her own 
sonatas, both on the harpsicord and piano forte, accompanied on the violin 
by M. Pagin. 

So it would appear that Mme. Brillon had written sonatas for 
two instruments, probably sonatas for harpsichord or pianoforte 
with violin accompaniment such as were so much in vogue at that 
epoch and had supplanted the earlier sonata for solo violin with 
basso continuo. It seems that these works were never engraved. 
Regarding Mme. Brillon, Burney continues: 

Her application and talents are not confined to the harpsichord; she 
plays on several instruments ; knows the genius of all that are in common 
use, which she said it was necessary for her to do, in order to avoid com- 
posing for them such things as were either impracticable or unnatural; 
she likewise draws well and engraves, and is a most accomplished and 
agreeable woman. To this lady many of the famous composers of Italy 
and Germany . . . have dedicated their works. 1 

In fact, Boccherini had inscribed to her the sonatas for 
violin and harpsichord of his Op. 5; Schobert had dedicated to her 

1 Charles Burney, “The Present State of Music in France and Italy” (1771, Vol. I, 
pp. 42-43). 
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his trio-sonatas for harpsichord, violin and bass (Op. 10); and in 
1771 Ernst Eichner, Concertmeister to the Herzog von Zwei- 
brticken, offered her his Op. 3, also a set of trio-sonatas. The 
decoration encircling the music-room of Mme. Brillon was worthy 
of the delightful music heard therein; and Franklin, in one of his 
Bagatelles, entitled “Dialogue between Franklin and the Gout,” 
describes certain of its details. The celebrated physicist, who, 
as we know, suffered from the gout, gives the latter a speaking- 
part in a dialogue wherein it scolds him for neglecting the laws of 
health. 

Gout. You know M. Brillon’s gardens, and what fine walks they 
contain; you know the handsome flight of one hundred steps, which 
lead from the terrace above to the lawn below. You have been in the 
practice of visiting this amiable family twice a week, after dinner, and it is 
a maxim of your own that “a man may take as much exercise in walking 
a mile, up and down stairs, as in ten on level ground.” What an oppor- 
tunity was here for you to have had exercise in both these ways! Did 
you embrace it, and how often? 

Franklin. I cannot immediately answer that question. 

Gout. I will do it for you; not once. 

Franklin. Not once? 

Gout. Even so. During the summer you went there at six o’clock. 
You found the charming lady, with her lovely children and friends, eager 
to walk with you and entertain you with their agreeable conversation; and 
what has been your choice? Why, to sit on the terrace satisfying your- 
self with the fine prospect, and passing your eye over the beauties of the 
garden below, without taking one step to descend and walk about in 
them. On the contrary, you call for tea and the chess-board; and lo! 
you are occupied in your seat till nine o’clock, and that besides two 
hours’ play after dinner; and then instead of walking home, which would 
have bestirred you a little, you step into your carriage. 

Evidently, Franklin is in the wrong; he does not walk enough, 
nor does he even return on foot to his own house, which would 
have been a very easy matter, since he dwelt in the immediate 
vicinity of Mme. Brillon. But praised be the Gout for its ques- 
tioning!^ — thanks to it we penetrate into the intimacy between 
Franklin and his hostess. 

He made the acquaintance of the claveciniste a very short 
time after his arrival in Paris, and his penchant for music was 
assuredly not alien to the warm amity which he straightway 
displayed toward Mme. Brillon. Indeed, his love of music is a 
matter of common knowledge; he played on the harp, the guitar, 
and the violin. When he, at the suggestion of Mr. Delaval of 
London, invented the harmonica, he imagined that the instrument 
might supplant the pianoforte. He told Abbe Morellet of the 
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impressions, at once vivid and pleasing, that he had experienced 
on hearing certain Scotch airs. During a journey beyond the 
Alleghanies the wife of a Scotchman had sung for him, one fine 
evening, the air “Such merry as we have been,” and so movingly, 
that the tears stood in his eyes. After the lapse of thirty years, 
the memory of the emotion then experienced was still strong 
within him. Thereupon Morellet attempted a French translation 
of the song which had given Franklin so much pleasure; he did 
the same with regard to other melodies, and the Doctor accom- 
panied these airs on his harmonica. 1 

Music-making was, indeed, a usual form of diversion at the 
home of the Patriarch of Passy, where Mme. Helvetius, departing 
from her habit and deserting her “hermitage,” called once a week 
with her faithful acolytes La Roche, Morellet and Cabanis. So 
it came that Franklin also had his “social circle”; and when dinner 
had been served, the evening passed gayly. Morellet sang drink- 
ing-songs, more especially one which he had composed in honor 
of his American host: 2 

Que l’histoire sur l’airain 
Grave le nom de Franklin. 

Pour moi, je veux, a sa gloire, 

Faire une chanson a boire: 

Le verre en main 
Chan tons notre Benjamin. 

Always nicely facetious, “Benjamin” addressed a certain 
Letter from Abbe Franklin to Abbe Morellet, decorated with 
comical drawings by his grandson, in which he set forth “sundry 
moral and philosophical Christian reflexions” with which a drinking- 
song of Morellet’s had inspired him. 3 

Returning to the Bagatelles, we shall now show that Franklin, 
beginning in 1778, had entered into relations with the claveciniste. 
For we may read, in the introduction to these genial fantasies, 
that Mme. Brillon was a most amiable lady with an eminent 
talent for music; that she lived in Passy, where she associated 
with Mr. Franklin; in the summer of 1778 they made an excursion 
together to “the Moulin Joli, a little island in the Seine” (then the 
property of Mme. Brillon), and here they saw a swarm of May-flies 
(ephemerae) dancing over the river-edge. On the morrow, Frank- 
lin confided to Mme. Brillon certain reflections which this outing 
had suggested to him, and immediately engaged in a musical 

1 Morellet, “Memoires,” Vol. I, pp. 289-290. 

2 It was sung to the air “Camarades, lampons.” 

3 Morellet, “Memoires/’ Vol. I, pp. 294 et seq. 
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discussion. Speaking of the ephemerae he says: “I listened 
through curiosity to the discourse of these little creatures; but 
. . . I could make but little of their conversation. I found how- 
ever by some broken expressions that I heard now and then, they 
were disputing warmly on the merit of two foreign musicians, 
one a cousin, the other a moscheto.” A little further on he tells 
of another ephemera whose soliloquy amused him: “I put it 
down in writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse her to whom I am 
so much indebted for the most pleasing of all amusements, her 
delicious company and heavenly harmony.” (On Mme. Brillon 
he bestowed the title of “Brillante,” and called Mme. Helvetius 
“Notre Dame d’Auteuil.”) 

In the above we note a characterization of Mme. Brillon’s 
playing, in a style worthy of the inventor of the harmonica. Hear 
what Cabanis has to say concerning this curious instrument: “It 
produces effects hitherto unknown to art. ... It would seem that 
its vibrations act directly upon the nervous system in its entirety; 
and in the aerial impressions (as one might call them) with which 
it encompasses you, there is really something magical.” 1 

But let us hasten to add, that Franklin wished to have his 
term “celestial harmony” understood literally; for he proposed 
nothing less than to give concerts in Paradise with the assistance 
of his fair friend. 

In any event, the first of the Bagatelles, “The Ephemera,” 
was addressed by Franklin in 1778 to Mme. Brillon, and the 
physicist, in a letter to William Carmichael, expresses himself with 
regard to her as follows: 

The person to whom it [“The Ephemera”] was addressed is Mme. 
Brillon, a lady of most respectable character and pleasing conversation, 
mistress of an amiable family in this neighbourhood, with which I spend 
an evening twice in every week. She has, among other elegant accom- 
plishments, that of an excellent musician, and, with her daughters who 
sing prettily, and some friends who play, she kindly entertains me and my 
grandson with little concerts, a cup of tea, and a game of chess. I call 
this my opera, for I rarely go to the Opera at Paris ! 2 

Franklin not merely visited Mme. Brillon twice in every 
week, where tea, chess and music alternated with piquant conver- 
sation, but he furthermore engaged in a copious correspondence 
with her which presents many points of interest, on account of the 
lifelike impressions one receives of the most salient mental traits 
of the great American. As for that, his fair friend returned the 

Cabanis, “(Euvres completes,” Vol. V, p. 242. 

2 “The Life and Writings,” Vol. X, p. 408. 
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compliment in full; the Philosophical Society has preserved no 
fewer than 119 letters addressed to Franklin by Mme. Brillon. 

On turning the leaves of this vast correspondence, one ascer- 
tains that it deals with a number of principal themes. First of 
all, there is the moral and psychological theme, which appears at 
the very outset of these epistolary exchanges; then, the courtly 
badinage, interspersed with colloquies on music; finally, a pro- 
posed marriage of Franklin’s grandson, William Temple, to a 
daughter of Mme. Brillon. Replying to a letter from Mme. 
Brillon of May 11, 1779, Franklin finds, as she herself does, that 
she has a too sensitive heart, and proceeds to sketch a theory of 
sensitiveness; according to him, it is well to suffer for one’s own 
faults, but one should not immoderately afflict oneself about those 
of others. Franklin’s tone is that of a wholly paternal adviser; 
he calls Mme. Brillon his “very dear and ever-amiable daughter,” 
and felicitates her on having faithfully fulfilled her duties as a 
mother, a wife, a friend and a Christian. He calls himself “af- 
fected” to be writing in bad French: “That may well disgust 
you, who write that charming language with such great purity 
and elegance”; but he consoles himself with the thought that his 
correspondent may find some pleasure in solving enigmas and in 
discovering secrets. 1 

For the rest, Mme. Brillon takes her “good papa” to task 
regarding his mania for assuming himself to be a poor writer of 
French. She rightly observes: “To make an academic discourse 
one must be a good grammarian, but to write to our friends all we 
need is a heart.” But, as she adds with fine psychological dis- 
cernment, Franklin can associate the best of hearts and most 
serene morale with what she terms a curious bluntness — which 
proves that the wisest of men let their wisdom go to wreck against 
the “rocks of femininity.” 

The fact is, that Franklin was extremely susceptible to fem- 
inine charms; to this nearly all his correspondence bears witness, 
as well as that “Exercise in French” in which he discusses the life 
he will lead with Mme. Brillon when they are in heaven. The 
good patriarch arranges everything in advance. 2 He writes: “I 
am constantly thinking about the arrangement of our affairs in 
that land.” However, his age permits him to reckon on arriving 
there easily the first, and well to the front. “It is probable that 
more than forty years will elapse after my arrival there, before you 

1<4 The Life and Writings,” Vol. X, p. 411 et seq. 

2 J. G. Rosengarten, loc. cit pp. 21, 30, Exercise in French No. 5. Letter to 
Mme. Brillon, transcribed and corrected by her. 
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follow me.” He fears that during this long lapse of time Mme. 
Brillon will forget him, and he takes precautions to prevent this. 
“That is how I hit on the idea of suggesting that you should give 
me your word of honor not to renew your contract there with 
M. B. [Brillon].” Herein we note something of that tone of 
bantering gallantry, overlaid with unaffected kindliness, found 
in the letter to Mme. Helvetius quoted above. The elderly 
Franklin flirts; he squarely proposes to his amiable neighbor 
their union in a spiritual wedding; he would fain have her consent 
to be his fiancee for Paradise — only his friendship for M. Brillon 
awakens conscientious scruples: “At the same time, I will give 
you my word to wait for you; but this gentleman [M. Brillon] is 
so good, so generous to us both — he loves you, and we love him 
— so that I cannot reflect on this proposition without certain 
conscientious scruples.” And then our “good papa,” as Mme. 
Brillon calls him, indulges in flights of fancy, and hopes that he 
will be happier in Paradise than on earth in his relations with 
her; little by little he grows audacious: “Nevertheless (he con- 
tinues), the idea of an eternity in which I should win no greater 
favors than the permission to kiss your hands and occasionally 
your cheeks, or to pass two or three hours in your charming so- 
ciety on Wednesday and Saturday evenings— that is terrifying!” 
Whereupon, thinking that he might have gone too far, he beats a 
retreat, and his sensibilities vacillate between a show of resigna- 
tion and a formal declaration. His scruples forbid that he should 
continue to press his demands: 

But as I — like all who know you — desire to see you happy in all things, 
we can resign ourselves to saying no more about it at present, leaving you 
free to make a decision when we meet again. Whatever you may please 
to decide, I feel that I shall love you eternally. If you reject me, I may 
possibly turn my attentions to Mme. d’Hardencourt, who might perhaps 
be willing to share my lot; then I shall pass my hours of domesticity with 
her, and shall still be in a position to see you. 

The enamoured patriarch now takes up the subject of music, 
and outlines the program for the festivals and concerts that he 
will give in Paradise with Mme. Brillon: 

I shall have plenty of time in the course of those forty years [of waiting for 
her] to practise the harmonica, and maybe I shall then play well enough 
to be worthy of accompanying your piano-forte. Now and then we 
shall give little concerts; our good pere Pagin will assist us. 

This “good pere Pagin” had come to visit Franklin in his 
retreat at Passy, and the Doctor played for him on the harmonica. 
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The latter writes: “M. Pagin did me the honor to visit me yester- 
day. He is certainly one of the best men imaginable, for he had 
the patience to listen to my playing of an air on the harmonica 
to the very end.” 1 So Franklin felt it his duty to invite him to 
his paradisaical concerts. He also speculates on his auditors, 
and enumerates those on whom he could count. He mentions 
M. Jupin, a neighbor of Mme. Brillon, M. de Chaumont, his own 
landlord, M. Jourdon, M. Grammont, Mme. du Tartre, all 
“chosen friends,” who would constitute a most sympathetic 
audience. There would also be “the dear good daughters” of 
Mme. Brillon, “accompanied by some other young angels” whose 
portraits his fair friend had already given him. And (to wind 
up with an amusing conceit) : “[All] will sing halleluia with us. 
We shall eat roasted tomatoes with butter and nutmeg, and we 
shall feel sorry for those who are not dead.” This touch is pure 
Franklinese, and at its best; it shows the temper of this sunny men- 
tality, so deliciously roguish, whose sculpturesque sayings stand 
out in extraordinary relief. 2 

This idea of reunion in Paradise haunted Franklin, and we 
encounter it again in a letter from Mme. Brillon, in which, after 
deploring the instability of terrestrial happiness, she writes: 

In Paradise we will be reunited, never to leave each other again. We 
shall there live on roasted apples only; the music will be composed of 
Scotch airs, all games will be given over to chess, so that no one may be 
disappointed. 

Here we meet with fresh testimony to Franklin’s fondness for 
Scotch tunes. Mme. Brillon adds an allusion to the famous 
Mesmer, who had established himself in Paris in 1778, where he 
attracted a circle of the curious around his tub; she hopes that in 
Paradise “M. Mesmer will content himself with playing on the har- 
monica, without bothering us about electric fluids.” 3 

The gallant badinage of Franklin peeps out continually — for 
example apropos of the tale that Mme. Brillon had devised about 
the gout, the draft of which the physicist returns to her with a 
protest against the insinuation formulated by the gout with respect 
to the role played by love in the malady which bears its name. 
He even roundly declares that he would not be a sufferer from gout 
if the ladies of Passy displayed more Christian charity towards 
him. 4 

1<<r The Life and Writings/' etc., Vol. X, p. 427. 

2 J. G. Rosengarten, pp. 29, 30, Exercise in French No. 5. 

3<< The Life and Writings," Vol. I, pp. 210, 211. 

4 Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 414, 415. 
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The friendship subsisting between Mme. Brillon and Franklin 
is ruffled by passing fits of jealousy. Franklin reproaches the 
claveciniste for the pretensions she manifests to a monopoly of his 
affection. “You imagine (he writes) that my affection cannot be 
divided without being diminished.” He seeks to excite her pity 
for his “poor little love, so frail and ready to die of starvation,” 
and proposes a formal treaty of peace in nine articles which make 
amusing reading. Art. 1 stipulates that there shall be eternal 
peace, friendship and love between Mme. Brillon and Franklin; 
Art. 4 prescribes that when Franklin is visiting his friend he shall 
be obliged to take tea, to play chess, to hear music, and to do 
everything that she may require. According to the terms of 
Art. 5, he is to love no other woman but her, and Art. 8 ordains 
that when he is with her he shall do “whatever he pleases.” 1 Evil 
be to him who evil thinks! 

On her part, Mme. Brillon twines ever tighter around “her 
good papa” the bonds of her fond veneration. Of this, proof is 
found in numerous missives, more particularly in those which 
she wrote him from La Thuillerie, in which she dilates upon the 
discontent that his absence causes her. The letter from which we 
have already borrowed a vision of paradisiacal joys, commences 
with the following declarations: 

Here I am reduced to writing to you, my good papa, and to saying 
that I love you. It was sweeter no doubt to let you see it in my eyes. 
How am I going to spend the Wednesdays and Saturdays? No teas, 
no chess, no music, no hope of seeing or embracing my good papa ! 2 

Another letter, very interesting from a musical point of view, 
requests news of the poor podagrist: 

How are you, my good papa? It has never cost me so much to go away 
from you; every evening I have the feeling that you would be very glad 
to see me, and every evening I think of you. 

With a facile pen, expert in scattering piquant phrases, Mme. 
Brillon depicts the joy she will experience on Franklin’s return. 
She hopes that the teas on Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday 
morning may regain all their lustre, and enkindles the impatience 
of her correspondent by telling him that “My fat husband will 
make us laugh, our children wall laugh together, our big neighbor 
will quiz, the Abbes La Roche and Morellet will eat all the butter.” 
Appended to this sportive note with reference to the gastronomic 

Ubid., Vol. X, pp. 432-434. 

2 The Franklin Papers, Vol. 43, No. 33; letter from Mme. Brillon of October 13 
(at La Thuillerie). 
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tastes of the two celebrated philosophers is a chapter of the 
musical attractions : 

Pere Pagin will play “God of Love” on his violin, I the march on 
the piano, and you “Petits Oiseaux” on the harmonica. O! my friend, 
let us see in the future fine and strong legs for you, and think no more 
of the bad one that has so persecuted you . 1 

The reader may wish to know just what constituted this 
musical program on which Mme. Brillon relied to whet the appetite 
of Franklin. The “God of Love” that she entrusted to Pagin’ s 
violin was an air from Le Carnaoal et la Folie, a comedy-ballet by 
Destouches, brought out on January 3, 1704, and still enjoying, 
in spite of its age, great favor in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. As for the March announced by the pianiste, it was 
in all probability the Marche des Insurgents which made a furore 
at the time and which Franklin mentions to his friend in a letter 
addressed to her at Nice (where she spent the winters from 1782 
onward on account of her health), with his “Plea for Madame 
Brillon versus M. Franklin” (March, 1784) : 

Here, my very dear friend, is one of my pleasantries, serious or clumsy, 
which I send you in hopes that it may possibly amuse you a little. In 
which case you will recompense me by giving me — I dare not say, a kiss, 
for yours are too precious and you are too miserly with them; but you 
will play me a Noel and the excellent Marche des Insurgents. 

Finally, the air “Petits Oiseaux,” which one meets with 
under the heading of “air serieux” in several collections of the 
eighteenth century, was an old air by Michel Lambert, the father- 
in-law of Lully. 

Another and more serious subject included in Franklin’s 
correspondence with Mme. Brillon was a project of marriage be- 
tween the daughter of the latter and the Doctor’s grandson, 
William Temple Franklin — a project which had its inception in 
1781. Apparently it was in the month of April, 1781, that Frank- 
lin set forth, in the following terms, the reasons for his desiring 
the union of Mme. Brillon’s eldest daughter with his grandson: 

As for myself, I love the entire family without exception. I desire 
by this means to draw yet closer the tender ties of our friendship. Having 
practically lost my daughter by reason of the vast distance between us, I 
had hoped to find another in you, and still another in your daughter, to 
cherish my old age should I remain in France, and to close my eyes when 
death should claim me. I have a very high opinion of this amiable 


Unpublished Correspondence of Franklin, Vol. II, p. 172 . 
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demoiselle; I have observed her during the four years of our acquaint- 
ance, and I feel sure that she will make a good wife . 1 

On the other hand, Franklin gave assurances that his grandson 
would make a good husband, and he refuted the objections raised 
by Mme. Brillon based on the difference in religion and the obli- 
gation of the young wife to leave France. 

To this letter Mme. Brillon replied on April 20, 1781: 

It would have been sweet to my heart, and most agreeable to 
M. Brillon, to form an alliance which would have made one family 
of us; we like your son and believe that he has all that is necessary to 
make a man distinguished and to render a woman happy . 2 

So the plan failed of realization. Two years later, Cunegonde 
Brillon married M. Paris Dillins, and Franklin himself jotted down 
the date of their marriage (October 20, 1783) on the card which 
informed him of the event. On November 28, 1784, he con- 
gratulated Mme. Brillon on the successful confinement of her 
daughter. 

Benjamin Franklin departed from France during the summer 
of 1785; he was suffering tortures from calculus. On June 28th 
he embarked at Havre with his two grandsons, and arrived 
at Philadelphia in mid-September. His departure caused unan- 
imous regret, and, as Morellet observes, created an immense 
void in the society of Auteuil and Passy. As to Franklin himself, 
he left much of his heart in France, and upon his return to Amer- 
ica he intimated to his friends beyond the ocean the profound 
sadness that he had experienced in bidding them farewell 

To Mme. Helvetius he extended his arms across the sea in 
anticipation of the “celestial kiss” which he steadfastly hoped to 
give her. He read and reread the “scribblings” of the good lady, 
and wrote Morellet that every time his dreams transported him 
to France, he went to Auteuil first of all. He also sent the Abbe 
some music composed in the United States, telling him that it 
was the first of American productions in this province: 

I thought some of these pieces might suit your taste by reason of 
their simplicity and feeling. The poetry of the fifth pleases me particu- 
larly, and I wish that you or M. de Cabanis would translate it, so that 
the translation might be sung to the same air . 3 


>“The Life and Writings,” Vol. X, pp. 417-420. 

2 Ibid., p. 420. 

s Morellet, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 310. Apparently Franklin refers to the “Seven 
songs for the harpsichord or forte piano. The words and music composed by Francis 
Hopkinson,” published at Philadelphia in 1788. — Ed. 
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One effect of Franklin’s disappearance was a keen accession 
of the rivalry between his two lady friends Mme. Helvetius and 
Mme. Brillon — a perfectly courteous rivalry, however, since 
Mme. Brillon styled the widow of the philosopher her “aimable 
rivale.” “Ah! that great man!” exclaimed Mme. Helvetius in 
the presence of Mme. Brillon, “we shall never see him again!” 
To which the latter responded that it was Mme. Helvetius’s 
fault ! 

One of Franklin’s friends, Le Veillard, in a letter dated at 
Passy in October, 1785, gives an amusing glimpse of the mutual 
attitude of these two ladies. According to him, Franklin had 
much to reproach himself with. 

Here you had two good friends who were living on sufficiently 
amicable terms because they hardly ever saw each other, and each of 
whom you particularly assured was she that you loved the best; but 
you have written to the one, and sent no word to the other! The former 
loses no occasion to boast and to exhibit her letter everywhere. What 
do you expect the other to do? Here are two women at daggers drawn; 
their friends take sides, the war becomes general — so there you see what 
you have done! With a mere sheet of paper you set that half of the 
world on fire which so well assisted you to pacify the other half ! 1 

The victim of the sacrifice was none other than Mme. Brillon; 
but very luckily, at the moment when Franklin’s letter reached 
Mme. Helvetius, the pianiste was occupied in marrying off her 
second daughter to M. Vialal de Malachelle, counsel to the High 
Court of Assessment. “This affair,” continues Le Veillard, 
“has rendered Mme. Brillon less sensible of your ingratitude, 
but later beware of her wrath, her nerves, and her vengeance.” 

The sombre prognostications of Le Veillard were not realized; 
Franklin, on April 19, 1788, expressed his affectionate sympathy 
with Mme. Brillon in her recent bereavements; then he acquainted 
her with his election to the Governorship of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, with details concerning his daily life and his grandsons 
Benjamin and Temple. He stated that his health was better 
than when he left Passy, and closed with one of the expressions 
so familiar to him — that he dwelt with great satisfaction on the 
thought that he would soon visit the other world. 2 

At the time when Franklin wrote this epistle, the last that 
Mme. Brillon was to receive from him, she was no longer living in 
Passy. The 18th of July, 1787, she had sold her house, with its 

x Letter from Le Veillard to Franklin of October 30, 1785 (“The Life and Writ- 
ings,” Vol. X, p. 464). 

2 Works of Benjamin Franklin, Vol. IX, p. 468. 
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lovely terraces and immense garden, to Louis-Pierre Chauveau; 
and on April 18th following she ceded to an honorary councillor of 
parliament, Jean-Nicolas Guillaumie, another parcel of real estate 
that she owned at Passy. And so, thus sorrowfully turned, we 
reach the concluding page of the faithfully friendly intercourse 
between Benjamin Franklin and Mme. Brillon de Jouy. 

The great American citizen passed away calmly at Philadel- 
phia on April the 17th, 1790, at the age of eighty-four. His death 
w r as universally mourned. The Count de Mirabeau pronounced, 
before the National Assembly, a discourse couched in moving 
language, emphasizing the irreparable loss that humanity had 
suffered. 

We again meet with Mme. Brillon at Paris, where, in 1801, 
she was residing at No. 10, rue des Vieilles Haudriettes. We may 
mention, as an interesting detail, that on May 26th of that year 
her eldest daughter, Cunegonde, aged thirty-six, whom Franklin 
had desired for his grandson, married, for the second time, Antoine- 
Marie Paris Dillins, aged fifty-five, former commissioned officer, 
the divorce of the Dillins couple having been decreed on October 
4, 1793, on account of “emigration.” 


( Translated by Theodore Baker.) 



NOTES ON THE NEW ^ESTHETIC OF 
POETRY AND MUSIC 

By HENRY BELLAMANN 

T HERE are fashions in modernism. This is a weakness. 
Many of the “liberated” composers, painters and poets 
achieve a fine gesture. There is apparent freedom in the ges- 
ture — it seems to indicate arrival. There is something in it of 
Alpine finality: “This is the peak. Regard the view!” 

The stride, the gesture, the mise-en-scene invoke applause. 
There is the inescapable implication that such ardent ascents are 
not consummated in encumberment of academic regalia. Only 
after a thousand or so such manifestations does the agitated 
peace of criticism regain something of reflective placidity. The 
mind withdraws a little and perspective reasserts itself. There 
is a chill sense of familiarity as act succeeds act in this super- 
vaudeville. The keen diagnostician perceives that initial scle- 
rosis whose end is the fatal clicks. How quickly the daring of 
slang becomes academic speech with all the circumstance of 
orthodoxy ! 

Composer after composer, poet after poet, may be cited whose 
fancy is seized by single features of artistic revolt and who thereby 
exchanges one dogma for another. One composer holds fast to 
the rigidities of musical forms whose characteristics were never 
musical, but literary, and upon these fastens the decorations of a 
fantastic harmony no less severe in its exclusions than the text- 
books of Ebenezer Prout. Another pours the old wine of con- 
ventional musical speech into the new bottles of unfamiliar form. 
Neither is one step nearer freedom than before. 

We feel in all these procedures the drag of a fashion — the 
subtle pull of influence that converts the direct aim of force into 
the futility of trajectory. There is evident the aesthetic inca- 
pacity of immature thinking. There is the readily discerned 
inability to set up an abstract standard of form and speech for each 
new creation. And this is the crux of the whole matter. While 
it is obviously true that no one can write as though others had not 
written before him, it is certain that no work of art should derive 
in either form or speech. Pure idea is unique — however slight. 
Its form — “its ultimate and unique form” — lies within itself as 
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plant lies in seed. Its ultimate exact foliation is predestined in 
conception. Tradition, background and technique are but soil 
and sunshine. Everything should fall away (be weeded out) 
before the solitary growth of idea. The freedom, the genuine 
freedom, which implies freedom from even the author’s preconcep- 
tions, involves the simultaneous creation of a special aesthetic. 
The poem, the sonata or symphony, has a standard fixed in the 
nature of truth. It has no right to stand upon any comparison. 
On the other hand, it submits itself to the test of an abstract ideal 
— the measurement by a unique standard which is inherent in 
itself. 

The inability of any but the exceptional artist to attain to 
anything approximating this truth which in its essential nature is 
freedom itself, is evident throughout modern art. The very 
conception of such an extra-empyrean of free aesthetics is in itself 
the act of a first-rate creative imagination. We are aware that 
such a concept does exist in the collective mentality of the very 
few first-rate minds of contemporary art. Nor is this concept 
the exclusive property of a Benedetto Croce or a Ferruccio 
Busoni. It is the sum total of a tendency perceived in isolated 
and unrelated works. It is the overtone of a vast sub -bass of 
struggle. The struggle is the discontent of pure idea. 

It has long been apparent that man’s thought and feeling 
differ radically from their artistic expression. Emotion that 
flows into the human heart like a river, or like a wind, intricate 
with many hidden cross currents, has been forced to assume forms 
derived from other phases of experience — artificial forms to which 
these wild streams are shaped as diverted waters are shaped to 
elaborate lagoons, there to stagnate and lose entirely their original 
character. These forms are arbitrary forms designed to satisfy 
some phase of culture when symmetry was probably held to be the 
highest artifice, and the varied and complicate forms of nature 
were beyond the grasp of analysis or understanding. Form, I 
take it, includes every character and detail of the expression of an 
artistic idea. “In the Potter’s Shop of Art the vessel takes its 
shape from the contents.” 

* * 

* 

It is the rapidity with which these changes in modern 
writing have come about, rather than the actual character of 
the changes themselves, that has led to the cry of “artistic 
bolshevism.” It is for the close student to trace the intimate 
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connection that exists between the vital forces of the old and the 
strangest novelties in the technique of the new. Revolution is 
but evolution moving with unwonted speed. The strange met- 
amorphosis of seed, the bursting of buds into the waywardness 
of blossom, and the final miracle of fruit, have all of the externali- 
ties of revolution. It is most clear to those who know the old and 
the new equally well that the present efflorescent freedom within 
archaic rigidities does reveal the logic of a natural step in the 
evolution of art. 

The great masters knew this and illustrated it in the fulness 
of their artistic achievement. Beethoven climbed heights un- 
trodden in his time and beheld distances undreamed of by his 
contemporaries. The last sonatas and quartets — the story is so 
old! — were regarded as expressions of the disintegration of genius. 
To-day we see those compositions as freedoms surprisingly close 
kin to the aims of some of the most advanced and decried com- 
posers. Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy is a peak so high that its 
shadow falls far into futurity. 

The methods of comparative criticism are linking together 
these apparently isolated peaks into a range of related heights. 
In the knowledge of these relations, is it not time that we perceive 
the significance of certain craggy ascents on which our critical 
feet are stumbling? 

Radical and simultaneous changes have taken place quite re- 
cently in the three great expressional factors of music and poetry — 
vocabulary, rhythm, and form. An examination of these three 
components may show whether we have departed from the way of 
artistic evolution, or whether we have returned to the great stream 
of primal sources. 

The Imagist school of poets accomplished a much needed 
task of housecleaning in throwing out the ancient clutter of out- 
worn poetic formulae. Their rejection of words which had lost 
currency everywhere save in poetry that was an echo of songs 
sung long ago, their insistence upon extreme economy of means, 
and their return to a language made up of words found in the living 
organism of present-day speech — these were accomplishments of 
first-rate importance. The sum of their achievement was the 
creation of a technique that fitted the body of contemporary 
thought and feeling like a perfect garment. That the result in 
actual poetry was rather fragmentary is true. But in the group 
of Imagists were poets bigger than any school, and they learned 
the lessons of Imagism and passed on. Imagism in poetry, like 
Cubism in painting, left its mark. One or two Imagists became 
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lapidarists and spent themselves polishing microscopic brilliants. 
Every tidal ebb leaves empty shells. 

A changed vocabulary means a changed music. One of the 
characteristics of the new poetry is the gracious fall of its suave 
music. Some of the new poetry, unfortunately, abounds in 
musical effects which are foreign to the nature of language. 

Now I am not disturbed by the introduction of elements ap- 
parently foreign to an art when there is an immediately decorative 
effect, but I am aware of the danger in the introduction of ele- 
ments destructive of those principles which preserve the exclusive 
character of an art. Music is a necessary element of good poetry, 
but it is a resultant. When a poet introduces musical elements 
which have no other reason for being than to make music inde- 
pendent of the carrying on or developing of the poetic idea, there 
is felt the immediate and dangerous presence of a disintegrating 
force. It is the cessation of the movement of idea for a whirligig 
pastime. It will be found that the proper music of a poem is not 
translatable into actual terms of music as such. It thereby 
proves its inherence in the poetic idea. Extraneous musical 
effects are always translatable into terms of mere music — they 
become music-making for their own sake and are usually musical 
effects of a decidedly third-rate musical character. These effects 
are instantly translatable into terms of every-day music and as such 
fall somewhat below the efforts of Mr. Irving Berlin. This is said 
with full realization of the danger of criticizing one art in terms of 
another, but with an equal certainty that whenever one art tres- 
passes on the exclusive properties of another, it must be esti- 
mated in terms of the invaded art. Onomatopoeic repetitions 
are but the rosalias of musical composition — those facile devices 
of development barred from music by fundamental instincts of 
taste. 

The point to be made is that through the use of a quite mod- 
ernized vocabulary, a highly illustrative musical texture has been 
acquired by poetry and that the limitations of these effects are 
already sharply defined by those poets who have exceeded them. 

The changes in the vocabulary of music have come much 
more gradually, but are marked with the advent of each com- 
poser of importance. The vocabulary of music (its tonal com- 
binations) has always been harassed by academic restrictions 
crippling its natural exercise to a degree unknown in the use of 
language for poetry. Each composer felt the restrictions and 
each broke over the barriers to some extent. Only quite recently 
has the absurdity of the laws of composition aroused sufficiently 
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concerted action to invalidate them in any beneficial measure. 
The composer has finally come to see that the conventions of 
musical composition have no foundation in the laws of nature and 
that even the apparent demands of the ear are based upon the 
empiricism of listening. Each tone has been perceived to stand 
alone as a unit bearing no inalterable relation to any other. Each 
combination of tones is in the same way a unit of expression and 
owes only such allegiance to its context as the exigencies of indi- 
vidual thought demand. 

The scale itself is an arbitrary selection of points fixed in the 
midst of countless other points. Its seeming satisfaction to the 
ear is quite simply a matter of habit. The imposition of further 
rigidities in this checkerboard of fixed relations should be mani- 
festly absurd. But it is hard for even the most advanced com- 
posers to abandon the fetish of tonality. The fluidity of the 
Wagnerian modulation and the still greater harmonic insecurity 
in the music of Cesar Franck were important steps. Debussy’s 
frequent use of the whole-tone scale with its foreign feel further 
blurred the lines of tonality. Now we hear of harmonies used 
contrapuntally, and of poly-tonality. The latter phrase is really 
a contradiction in terms — certainly there would seem to be no 
need for such a doctrine. Why preserve, even in simultaneity, 
two or more sets of artificial relations? 

A tone, or a combination of tones, is an entity — it says a cer- 
tain thing, it has a definite quality, and this authentic speech 
should be used with exactly the same liberty a painter feels in the 
use of colors. Any restrictions in the juxtaposition of harmonies 
or in the combination of them must be derived from their inner 
musical meanings. There is a musical logic, but it is rooted in the 
character of what Combarieu calls la pensee musicale. Any effort to 
criticize or bring the essential freedom of the manipulation of sound 
into harmony with the ear as it is formed by habits of listening is 
evidence of a serious misconception of the very nature of music. 

I wish to make it plain that I am no adherent of that “in- 
verted orthodoxy” which believes all of the old order to be wrong, 
and all of the new to be right. I am as aware of as many futil- 
ities and insincerities in the work of to-day as I am of those in the 
old. But it is most clear that both music and poetry sacrificed an 
early freedom and built for themselves prison houses of artificial 
convention from which they are struggling to be free. 

The perfect logic of the Gregorian chant yielded to the 
strange confusion of the first mensural music. The beginnings of 
harmony crystallized a thousand contrapuntal regulations which 
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were based on the requirements of the ear formed by a different 
kind of music — these regulations were based on horizontal listening 
and transferred to vertical thinking! 

There is now a disorder bordering on chaos in the material of 
musical composition, and the charlatan is having his day along 
with the sincere seeker after the truth. 

It is impossible not to feel misgivings when we are able to 
separate matter and manner and find them dissimilar. It is as 
though a figure of exotic richness were suddenly divested of a robe 
of curious fashion, revealing the tatters of beggary beneath. This 
has particular force when the fashion and device of the masquerade 
assume the pomp of esoteric significance. 

The music of Leo Ornstein illustrates this. Robbed of the 
heavy obscurity of its “note-clusters,” the framework of form and 
thematic material is exposed in the nakedness of utter banality. 
With the panoply of prestidigitation went all that could attract 
notice. The “note-clusters” are garments that conceal beggary of 
invention. 

This is no objection to cacophony. Schonberg with a quite 
different method strafes the ear more mercilessly, but one must 
concede a logic — even though it proceed from false premises— a 
logic that renders the disentanglement of matter and manner im- 
possible. So also Skriabin, Strawinsky and Malipiero. Casella, 
on the other hand, has a fashion of speech and vocabulary singu- 
larly strident, acrid, and penetrant. As Carl Sandburg writes of 
“good-byes” in terms of steamboat whistles and fireworks, so 
Casella sings lullabies to the bitter harmonies of the funebre, the 
macabre, and the barbaric. And this reveals the unfortunate 
entanglement of thought in an inelastic fashion of speech. 

Nor will a just critic urge an objection to the ever increasing 
complexity of the modern score when that complexity reveals itself 
as the just measure of the musical thought. 

Contemporary piano music, for example, has reached a de- 
gree of technical intricacy that verges on the impossible. Often 
the scores can be visually disentangled with comparative ease 
while imposing on the hand the most painful of difficulties. As 
was said, difficulty is not exactly a matter of prime importance, 
but the relation of that difficulty to the thing expressed is of para- 
mount importance because the chance that the work will ever 
be brought to a hearing depends upon it. 

This intricacy of detail and rhythmical complexity is the 
manifestaton of the concern of modern psychology with obscure 
and sometimes quite unimportant matters. Carried into the 
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domain of music this exploration of the processes of unimportant 
mentalities involves the same aesthetic doubts that invalidate so 
much “literary music.” The same thing might be said more simply 
and more clearly in words. The charge of cerebralism becomes 
justified whenever a composer invests small musical interests with 
imposing facades wrought with elaborate arabesques of composi- 
tional virtuosity. One is not greatly impressed with the reiterated 
refrain of not being understood. That gesture may give pause, 
but it is not arresting. The world is quite rich in good musicians 
who are most hospitable to any departure the young composer 
may venture. There is really little that is baffling in contem- 
porary work. The task of shearing through a formidable com- 
plexity, once accomplished, yields too often but the invention of a 
third- or fourth-rate imagination clothed in the perfection of 
unquestioned technical ability. 

The prevalence of this fatal lack of musical logic lays the 
foundation of critical pessimism. 

There is justice in the reminder to the contemporary com- 
poser that Bach and Beethoven overwhelmed the imagination 
and invoked the infinite with a few simple chords. When new 
ideas and far-reaching fancy may demand for their adequate 
expression all of this array of modern technic, no one will shirk 
the labor of meeting the difficulties. But there must be a cor- 
respondence between concept and execution which seems exces- 
sively rare just now. 

Before me is a piano sonata running through nearly a hun- 
dred pages. In it one finds every known keyboard difficulty 
piled one upon another with utter disregard of the structure of 
the human hand. The physical difficulties of this sonata are as 
nothing compared with the mental difficulty of thinking the highly 
complex rhythmic structure. I am lost in admiration for the 
technical ability of the composer. The work is not without some 
magic of harmonic effects — it has a quite beautiful texture. All of 
these richnesses are invested in the expression of a commonplace 
prettiness of theme that does not outrank Godard. 

I repeat that when this composer, or any other composer, has 
a concept worthy of this mighty structure, there will be pianists 
ready to play whatever he may write. Until then no one will 
assume such an incredible labor. 

It is as though we saw a child of a simple civilization stumble 
upon the treasure house of a king. He is incapable of putting to 
proper use the jeweled magnificence of the multiform para- 
phernalia. 
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Structure, in its every detail, must be an outgrowth of the 
idea — must be contained, to its uttermost possibility, in the germ 
concept. When we perceive the desperate discrepancies in much 
present writing we are compelled to believe that such a technique 
is deliberate cerebralisation. Cerebralisation is science, not art. 

The undying optimism that is human forces a belief that this 
new technique holds unlimited possibilities for such composers as 
have, so far, evaded discovery. As these notes are concerned with 
no further criticism than the aesthetic basis of new procedures, it 
is necessary to proclaim instant admiration for their advance. 
Nowhere is the advance so remarkable as in rhythm. Modern 
music offers a prose-like structure with a comparative suppression 
of metrical accents and an insistence upon agogics that throws 
more and more responsibility upon the validity of the musical 
thought itself. Sense does not, in such an exacting speech, 
become so readily submerged in the intoxication of rhythms 
reiterated to the point of hypnotism. It is precisely here that 
the great gap between the present status of music and poetry is 
apparent. 

In the wide range of rhythmic variety at his command, the 
musician has always had immeasurably the advantage of the 
poet. The variable time-values of the notes alone give him that. 
The poet has no tempo devices, or but few — and these but 
primitive suggestions. He has had a rigid pattern imposed 
upon him — a framework of unalterable divisions into which all of 
his windy patterns of singing had to be fitted. How strict forms 
of meter and rhyme came to rule English poetry is too well known 
to need comment here. The poet’s effort to break away from 
them is but an effort to regain something that honestly belongs to 
him. We need not so much justify this as to examine the result. 
Meter alone asks much of the writer — rhyme demands more. I 
have no patience with the defender of old forms who says the 
modern poet is shirking a difficulty. There is hardly a vers librist 
who has not written and published faultless specimens in strictly 
rhymed and measured forms. “Difficulty is not a desideratum in 
art.” It is not, but impossibility is. Nor do I care who quotes 
Dante to the effect that rhyme never made him say other than 
what he wished — all of that is easy enough to say when one is 
writing in a language four-fifths of whose words end in vowels. 
Even at that we witness the endless inversions and intricate 
twistings of Dante’s phrases before he could bring his rhymes to 
place. The argument is absurd when English with its poverty of 
rhyme is in question. 
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The iambus is of the genius of the English language, and 
blank verse has not far to go to find its own plane of freedom. 
But even here the arbitrarily cut line plays havoc with the larger 
organic rhythms. It is a pretty exercise to rearrange classic pas- 
sages of blank verse, or even Wordsworth’s sonnets, on the page 
according to the actual rhythms and observe the incalculable 
gain in clearness. Why anyone should battle so seriously for a 
uniform line of any particular length when its only virtue is uni- 
formity, and when it militates so nearly fatally against a presen- 
tation to the eye of the rhythms of the thought and feeling as con- 
ceived by the writer, passes comprehension. There is no need to 
claim that the reader can find the rhythms and feel them accurately 
for himself. We know very well that the rhythmic sense of the 
average reader is of the most rudimentary kind. 

It seems little enough to grant that the poet should be allowed 
to arrange his lines on the page according to the length of their 
rhythmic curve. This arranging has been badly done by many 
of the new poets — that will be granted readily enough. The 
claim is not made that all of the persons writing vers libre are 
possessed of poetic talent. The claim is not made for those writing 
in other forms. The art of modern poetry demands the right to 
be judged by its best output. 

Surely every one will agree that the poet has not enough 
notational devices at his command. The musician has time-values 
for notes of whatever length he wishes. He has all degrees of 
speed; he can set against each other any number of different 
rhythms in simultaneous movement. He can represent the poly- 
dimensional aspect of his moods by varying dynamics. He has 
the privilege of the vastly expressive use of repetitions in con- 
trasting timbres. He has, above all, that infinitely expressive 
thing — the pause. The pause is like a star of silence in a sky of 
sound. It gives meaning to everything around it. Consider 
what use Debussy made of silences — mere rests in his scores. 
There are climaxes of emotional intensity in PelUas et Melisande 
rendered immensely more impressive because they were attained 
by silences instead of the use of full orchestral thunders. 

Against all of this richness of expressional material capable 
of infinite variations and combinations we set equally great tasks 
for the poet and deny him the simplest typographical devices by 
which he may clarify his meaning. 

Slight innovations have gained place. The indented line 
which places the thought, so to speak, on different planes; the 
freer use of dots and spacings — these are probably welcomed by 
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most readers. But the poet is still fighting for the simple right to 
set his rhythms on paper in a fashion to present himself clearly, 
while the musician, who long since gained that much, has passed on 
to new conquests. 

It is true that music has been hampered by the same severe 
rhythmic patterns, but the musician found so many ways of cir- 
cumventing them — rests, retardations, accelerations, tempo rubato, 
the pause, the suppression of accents, special accents, indicated 
agogic stresses, syncopations, the cadenza, the recitative, to men- 
tion only a few. But the best written score could not be made 
wholly fool-proof and one heard the abomination of regularly 
recurring accents which so often make nonsense of the best sense. 
So now we see Cyril Scott changing the time-signature with almost 
every bar — an almost infantile practice, for there still remain 
many more metrical accents than are to be performed. The com- 
poser merely goes one step further and places a touching faith in 
the executant — a hazardous practice. 

* * 

* 

Form seems to be something much talked about in journal- 
istic and academic quarters and but little understood. Form 
would seem to mean normally something symmetrical — or else 
something of that type of development which offers in one part a 
rule of measure for other parts. Conventionalized flowers are 
now left for the china painter, the stone mason, or the decorator 
of knick-knacks; we demand from the real painter of flowers a 
perfecting of the forms of nature — a perfecting of the inherent 
character of nature’s variable and faulty forms, not a perfecting 
of external shapes. Whenever music or poetry attains a high de- 
velopment of form we hear the watchman’s cry of “formlessness.” 
In most cases that means that the form is too elaborate for the 
critic to trace its logic. Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata, 
Op. 106, is such a work. All through the years it has been spoken 
of as “uninspired,” “chaotic,” “formless.” The great learning, the 
severe intellectual exercise necessary to an understanding of its 
structure has left the impression that there is nothing to be found 
there beyond its technical intricacy. This is really very far from 
the truth. There are few things in music more logical, or more 
beautiful in form. There is a subtlety of relation between widely 
separated parts, and there is an inherent unity, and a diversity 
within the unity reminding one of nothing so much as the intricate 
foliation of a great tree. Its content is on a high plane — far. 
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very far above the emotional heat of more ingratiating composi- 
tion by the same composer. Surely there is place in the world for 
an art that is purely an art of selection, arrangement and intellec- 
tual development. 

If the artist has experience of beauty, and if he expresses his 
reaction to that experience with accuracy and economy, all lesser 
considerations may be trusted to take care of themselves. 

This casts no doubt or dishonor on old forms. There are 
thoughts that cry out for the sonnet form, inhospitable as some 
languages are to that essentially Italian form; there are musical 
ideas whose need of fugal treatment is absolute. 

The satisfaction of “sonata form” is based upon something 
real; enunciation, development and recapitulation represent a 
curve. There is that element of return, of recurrence, that grat- 
ifies a rather primitive appreciation. The logical and inevitable 
evolution of this rudimentary principle into the difficult forms of 
modern composition escapes all but highly trained perceptions. 

The use of rhyme, regular, irregular, or internal; the identi- 
fication of certain harmonies, rhythms, cadences, or sequences 
with a given work — these prick out characteristics and boundaries 
of form that give to a work “a sense of sphericity” which un- 
doubtedly emphasizes its sometimes hidden shapeliness. 

But when these features of form are carried over into the realm 
of the intellectual or emotional, and the recurrence, or recurve, is in 
the nature of related thoughts or feelings, they are infinitely more 
difficult to 'perceive. This is the calculus of higher unities whose 
final sum transcends the measure of inadequate criticism. 

The centripetal forces of thought are of the nature of idea, 
and are creative of unity. The constant tendency of such forces 
is toward the center, toward the core of the idea. They make 
for concentration, intensity, and completeness. The centrifugal 
forces, on the other hand, are creative of variety. They are the 
tendencies of pure idea toward expression in form. They break 
idea into related detail. It is the elastic opposition of these forces 
which occasions compact and logical form. 

Until we are willing to consider such dynamics operating in 
the nebulae of mood we shall not arrive at a very profound under- 
standing of the constantly varying needs of formal expression. 

Once apprehended, these considerations will eliminate ques- 
tions of rhythm, rhyme, harmony, and vocabulary. It will be 
seen that these are so inseparably involved in the fundamental 
traits of form as to be inevitable. 



ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI 

By GUIDO M. GATTI 1 

T HE collaboration between Pizzetti and d’Annunzio con- 
tinued till the year 1915, when the musician definitively 
broke loose from the dramatic conceptions of the poet. 
Their intimacy bore various fruit, to certain of which we have 
already called attention. Towards the end of 1912 d’Annunzio, 
having fallen violently in love (the proper term to characterize 
the sudden passions wherewith the poet’s artistic and private life 
is plentifully besprinkled) with the musician, desired the latter to 
compose the incidental music for La Pisanella o la Morte Pro- 
fumata, which was to be brought out the following summer at the 
Ch&telet in Paris. Pizzetti accordingly wrote the music, which 
was performed at the representations of d’Annunzio ’s ephemeral 
experiment in “preciosity”; the musical part naturally attracted 
hardly any attention, this, for that matter, being the fate of such 
compositions of hybrid type (as it had been, two years before, of 
Claude Debussy’s music for Le Martyre de Saint-SSbastien ) and 
its true worth was not appreciated until later, when its author 
arranged it as a symphonic Suite that was executed as a concert- 
number — precisely what happened to the above-cited composition 
by Debussy. 

Now it seems to us that of all the music Pizzetti wrote for 
La Pisanella, the Suite contains the most important and vital 
passages; true, there are beauties in some of the others, but these 
are impaired by their conception as “incidental music,” and par- 
ticularly by their wearisome character as melologues. (For the 
rest, this musico-theatrical conception was abandoned in the 
sequel by Pizzetti, though not until after trying a second experi- 
ment — never seen by us — the occasion being a production of Feo 
Belcari’s “sacra rappresentazione” Abramo e Isacco at Florence, 
in 1917, under the direction of the lamented Luigi Rasi.) Alto- 
gether, the score of La Pisanella (published in an admirable tran- 
scription for piano by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco) embraces 
eleven symphonic pieces, five of which — three preludes and two 
dances — are included in the Suite, as follows : The prelude to Act I 
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(“On apergoit le quai du port de Famagouste, . . . Les ban- 
nieres et les flammes flottent au vent de ponent et labech”); the 
prelude to the prologue (“Le Palais du roi de Cvpre. . . . Sire 
Huguet, penche a l’ombre de sa chevelure coupee en rond, semble 
suivre son songe et ecouter son chagrin”) ; the prelude to Act III 
(Le Chateau de la Heine sans merci) ; the danza bassa dello spar- 
viero; and the final dance, that of the Morte profumata. Sub- 
stantially, therefore, the Suite embraces all the pieces which, not 
being closely entwined with the development of the action, owed 
their inspiration to particular dramatic phases of the latter, and 
were evolved according to their own intrinsic requirements. 

In these five numbers the composer exhibits a characteristic 
tendency to dramatize his conception, that is to say, not to write 
descriptive or coloristic music, but to assume the several themes as 
so many dramatic unities, as actual personalities (and here, again, 
essentially vocal ) taking shape, and to present and contrast them, 
not by the mere play of sonorities, but through the expression of 
feelings and passions thrown into strong relief. Thus in the pre- 
lude on the Quay of the Port of Famagosta, amidst a wealth of 
lines and colors amassed for the portrayal of the scenographic 
background, there emerges the long motif of Pisanella, that will 
reappear in successive pages, already freighted with a pathos that 
forebodes tragic events; again in the first short prelude that por- 
trays in so wonderful a manner the figure of the visionary king; 
likewise in the prelude to Act III, which so realistically depicts 
the snare soon to close upon the unsuspecting victim. But where 
the sense of drama is still more confidently grasped and adequately 
expressed, is in the two dances: in these two numbers, which 
might easily, in the hands of other musicians, have been laid out 
as dance-music pure and simple, are contained two deeply-felt 
dramas, or rather the same drama, for the final dance is only the 
exteriorization, so to speak, of the dramatic pathos contained in 
and presented by the Danza dello sparviero. This latter, written 
for strings alone, is an example of that wonderfully beautiful and 
individual writing for strings which is not among the least note- 
worthy peculiarities of Pizzetti’s orchestration, either by reason 
of its singular ensemble effects or with respect to the solos. In this 
sarabande there is a restrained agitation, an agony, that seems as 
if it might break out at any moment in a cry of anguish, but con- 
tinues, instead, in a vein of contained eloquence the more telling 
because less effusive. In the Danza dell’Amore e della Morte pro- 
fumata, which ends the score, the drama finds its denouement, 
after revealing to us in the clearest light its every situation and 
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having brought us into direct contact with the unhappy being. 
The musician truly realized the meaning of Pisanella’s despairful 
invocation: “Que toute corde, que tout bois, que tout metal, 
tout os perce, donne toute son &me, jusqu’ a ce qu’ elle se brise par 
amour de moi!” — This dance is a strong dramatic (even more than 
symphonic) statement, with its clear exposition of characters, 
and its inexorable progression without an instant of hesitation, 
without a break, to the very height of passion, then retreating 
into itself in the calm of death. One is tempted to say that in 
this drama Pizzetti displays himself at the apogee of his dramatic 
virtuosity, that is, of his peculiar gift — which, with advancing 
maturity, has soared ever higher, growing with what it feeds on 
— to view in every page a distinct dramatic intent, in other words 
a comprehension of life freed from all extrinsicality and every 
decorative complaisance, nude and stripped of superfluous tissue, 
if one may thus describe an expressiveness so emotional and so 
moving; whose sole enrichment lies in the depth, and animation, 
and multiplicity, of the dynamic effects derived from a few es- 
sential nuclei (themes) of distinctive significance, without the 
intervention of any formalistic elaboration or of the themes them- 
selves in any technical fashion whatsoever. And this, we repeat, 
is because Pizzetti’s themes are treated by their author as if they 
were real dramatic entities, and therefore with an intrinsic poten- 
tiality which is emotional and expressive rather than fecundative 
in a scholastic sense (we mean the so-called 'practicable themes 
more or less adapted for variations, according to the familiar 
conception of the formulists). And a shining example of this 
Pizzettian conception is furnished us in the last dance of La 
Pisanella,and by the style in which the characteristic themes of the 
score are presented and repeated. 

* * 

* 

We have never failed to draw attention, wherever oppor- 
tunity offered, to the suggestions of drama and, more generically, 
to the dramatic expression that appears here and there, more or 
less evident and striking, in every one of Pizzetti’s works, begin- 
ning with 1909. And to-day the time appears ripe to assert that 
all the activity of our musician is a striving toward the goal of 
creating a modern musical drama such as he had vaguely forefelt 
from his first essays as an artist, and for which he has com- 
pleted an uninterrupted, persevering preparation rich in practical 
experience. Without fear of treating with injustice or partiality 
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those purely lyrical works of Pizzetti’s which we have mentioned, 
and which are assuredly worthy of note, we may say that the whole 
career of the musician coincides with his advance towards the 
realization of that dramatic ideal, and that the several stages of 
this curriculum artis were, at bottom, merely successive steps, 
taken with growing intelligence and confidence, in taking possession 
of the drama. 

This ideal synthesis of ours, whose formula we derive from 
those products of Pizzetti’s creative activity with which we are 
familiar, finds ample confirmation in the dramatic autobiography 
written by Pizzetti himself in the form of a preface to his recent 
collection of essays, “Intermezzi critici.” His dream since child- 
hood has been, if we may so express it, the opera in musica, which 
he has identified and loved successively in the works of the most 
conspicuous opera-writers of his time, until the moment when he 
was confronted by his own individual conception of it, clear and 
unshakable. At this conception he arrived, not merely by the 
path of critical reasoning, but through a multiplicity of creative 
experiments which have afforded him the keenest delight, as he 
himself observes. (“I believe that one cannot arrive at the dis- 
covery and conquest of esthetic truth simply by investigating 
esthetic problems with the critical intelligence, by reasoning about 
them. One must experiment; and if you miss your way the 
consequences of the mistake will urge you to seek another, and 
then another, till the right way is found.” — Golden words, bear- 
ing as they do so plain a witness, if that were still necessary, to the 
humble attitude of the artist before his art.) 

At the age of seventeen he wrote a Sabina “constructed on 
the lines of the usual theatrical opera, full of echoes from all the 
works already studied, full of ingenuity and incoherences of form, 
of magniloquence and pretentious emphasis”; at nineteen, a 
Giulietta e Romeo, in which there already was “a certain organ- 
ization in conduct and procedure, that is, of esthetic intention.” 
In 1901, a Conservatory graduate, Pizzetti became an instructor 
there; and for two years was substitute-conductor during the 
opera-season at the Teatro Regio in Parma, a position in which 
he undoubtedly found profit for all that regards the practical side 
of the profession and operatic routine. Meantime, the Concorso 
Sonzogno was opened (the competition in writing a one-act opera 
in which the successful competitors were Gabriel Dupont, with 
Cabrera; Franco da Venezia, with II Domino Azzurro ; and Lorenzo 
Filiasi, with Manuel Menendez ), and Pizzetti handed in II Cid, 
after Corneille and Guillen de Castro. This opera, which was not 
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received for examination because not finished in one scene, was 
patently constructed after the style of the great melodramatic 
masterworks of the nineteenth century — namely, “the drama made 
of melodic fioriture from start to finish, the scenic action concen- 
trated into a series of lyric effusions: Rossini, Bellini, Verdi. . . 

But, after these trials and experiments without fixed direction, 
Pizzetti came to a clear realization of the basic foundation of his 
dramatic esthetics; II Cid “was the experiment required for 
demonstrating, in the best possible manner, that lyrics and drama 
are two disparate matters, although the former also embraces the 
latter; and that, if one expends such effort to embark on the ver- 
tiginous current of lyric effusion, he is carried so far away from 
the path of drama that he may well be unable to find the way 
back.” Naturally, once the principle was established, i.e., the 
researches directed toward a given point, it was not to be expected 
that the experiments directly following would realize that prin- 
ciple in such wise as fully to satisfy the musician. The years 
from 1903 to 1907 witnessed the growth and decay of a Sarda- 
napalo (by Byron) and a Mazeppa (by Pushkin). Tentative 
approaches, moreover, were made to an Mneas and a Lena; both 
were given up, the former on account of the slight “human 
interest” of the argument, the second, with a contemporary theme, 
for nearly opposite reasons, because it represented “a reality so 
evidently real, so recognizable and controllable as real, that it 
would have robbed its composer of all will-power and would have 
perhaps destroyed all the expressive potency of the music to 
affect the spectators of the drama.” In these last two attempts 
two problems confronted and were urged upon the composer’s 
mind; first, the question of the technic and style of the musical 
opera; secondly, the problem of the argument, of the real and 
lifelike humanity of the characters, of the universality of their 
sentiments — in a word, of the musicability and human appeal of 
the subject and, at bottom, of the art-form itself. 

Now it was that, under the influence of renewed study of the 
Greek tragedies, the idea of Ippolito , by Euripides, flashed upon 
Pizzetti. He read some pages of it to d’Annunzio, who thereupon 
wrote Fedra, and the musician felt this work so responsive to the 
conceptions he himself had formed with regard to beings human 
and divine, that he abandoned the text of Euripides for the one 
which the poet fraternally and generously offered him. And 
the three Florentine years, from 1909 to 1912, were almost en- 
tirely given over to the composition of Fedra, which, however, was 
to wait nearly three years longer for its first representation at La 
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Scala in Milan on March 20, 1915, and conducted by Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, chief interpretants being Salomea Kruceniski, Edward 
Johnson, and Giulio Cirino. 

It may possibly be regrettable that Ildebrando Pizzetti did 
not set to music the libretto which he himself had fashioned out 
of the Greek tragedy; and this not alone for such a posteriori 
reasons as might occur to us after reading the drama Debora e 
JaSle, written by the composer himself, but from considerations 
founded directly upon the quality and character of d’Annunzio’s 
poetico-dramatic conception in general and of Fedra in particular. 
It is now generally agreed that this lyric tragedy of d’Annunzio’s 
is to be classed among the poet’s least successful and most unreal 
works, in which a coolly calculated (and not invariably happily 
chosen), picturesque verbal reconstruction decidedly predominates 
over intuitive feeling and the delineation of characters and pas- 
sions; in which the personages (with the exception of certain 
traits in the heroine) are the most incoherent and inconsistent 
that one can imagine; in which visible dramatic action is quite 
overbalanced by epic narration, so that the latter holds back and 
chills the ardor of the former even in moments of comparatively 
greatest warmth. (And nevertheless there are, as in every work 
of d’Annunzio’s, pages of emotional beauty and human actuality, 
one of the finest in the poem being, in our opinion, Phaedra’s 
invocation addressed to the statue of Venus; but the anthological 
character of this tragedy is too much in evidence, as the author 
implicitly recognized when he wrote on the last page of the book 
a rerum insignium index — as who should say, a list of selected 
passages.) And we shall not be able to understand why Pizzetti 
accepted d’Annunzio’s poem if we do not take into consideration 
the unexpected delight which the twenty-nine-year-old musi- 
cian must have experienced at finding himself all at once con- 
fronted by a finished expression of his dream-world of Euripides 
— an expression perhaps not fully realizing his dramatic ideal, 
but certainly presented in a superior manner as regards literary 
form; and at feeling himself, until then almost unknown to the 
public, appreciated and accepted as a comrade by the greatest 
and most celebrated poet of Italy. It is not otherwise to be under- 
stood, especially by anyone who remembers any of Pizzetti’s 
earlier writings, in which, while expressing his opinion of musical 
works by other composers, he plainly discovers his own concep- 
tion. For example, the passage in the extremely lucid critical 
essay on the Ariane et Barbe-Bleue of Dukas (“Rivista Musicale 
Italiana,” year XV, 1908, pp. 87-88 passim ): 
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By ‘musical drama’ I understand — and it is my profound con- 
viction that I am stating an indisputable esthetic truth — not only one 
wherein every episode, every turn of the action, every movement, every 
word of the personages, can be inspired by the music with the expression 
necessary for its full apprehension on the part of the spectators, but 
equally the drama wherein it is possible for the music to reveal ‘con- 
tinuously’ the mysterious depths of the souls, beyond the limits which 
poetry can not and never can overstep. The office of poetry, in the 
dramma per musica , should be that of stimulating and directing that 
revelation, or, rather, that musical translation of the emotions. In fine, 
the ‘musicability’ of the drama is the counterpart of ‘translatability.’ 
Now, such an ideal dramma per musica cannot be realized by the poet 
except by constructing it, so far as regards the action, of only such 
episodes as are requisite for its development — that is to say, by strip- 
ping it of any and every episode in which music can be nothing more than 
a superstructure or accompaniment or description pure and simple — and 
by reducing the verbal expression of the characters to the bare words 
necessary for an intelligible manifestation of their hidden sentiments; in 
other words, divesting the dialogue of all traces of psychological auto- 
analysis. ... A superabundance of words in the expression of emo- 
tions results simply in hampering the free development of the music and 
diminishing its effect. . . . There is no argument for lyricism that can 
justify the verbosity of a personage who, in order to express his own 
feelings, analyzes them subtly and completely . 1 

Now, it is true that d’Annunzio’s tragedy has been “stripped” 
very liberally (on glancing over it I should say it had been reduced 
by a trifle over half the number of verses), and especially of super- 
fluous episodes; but there still remain a great many useless words 
and pleonasms (from a dramatic point of view), which at times 
have had a harmful reaction upon the musical discourse in the first 
two acts, and more particularly in the second. 


x The reader will have noticed how often I have cited passages from Pizzetti’s 
writings to illustrate his personal esthetic ideas. It seemed best to intercalate, so to 
speak, the specimens of Pizzetti’s critical activities, having due regard for value and 
extent, in the exposition of his musical creations, rather than to reserve for them a special 
paragraph at foot. I did so because in my opinion Pizzetti’s critical work, inasmuch 
as it occupies an important place in the sum total of his activity, should be treated as 
indissolubly united with his musical productivity, and not as a thing apart. For me 
the reason for this close relation between the two branches (so close as to result in an 
actual identification and not in a mere sequence of cause and effect, or vice versa) is 
to be found first of all in this — that, for Pizzetti, the critical essay does not so much rep- 
resent the work of a critic whose object is to explain and render intelligible to others 
(after analyzing clearly for himself) the creation of the artist, with historical and cul- 
tural notes, and the like, as the work of the musician who, pursuing an ideal of his own, 
takes into consideration the experiences of others, thinking them over and judging 
them one by one as they enter the field of his own experience and knowledge. He aims 
to discover how far they confirm or contradict his personal conception, that he may 
either use them as fresh material for enriching his own intuitions, or set them definitively 
aside — as a whole or in part — and dismiss them. Thus Pizzetti’s critical writings be- 
come something more than a guide for the reader in the presence of the criticized works; 
they are the actual and searching self-criticisms that the author made at every stage 
along the path upon which he had set his feet. They are introductions to congenial 
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Apropos of Fedra and, in general, of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s 
dramatic concept, one frequently senses allusions to illustrious 
examples which preceded it and from which it might be said that 
our musician had taken his departure. For illustration, let us 
recall, one after the other, the reform of the Florentine Carrier ata 
dei Bardi with, its stile rappresentatioo, Gluck’s reform, and finally 
that of Wagner; or the drama of Monteverdi or that of Mous- 
sorgsky, and, nearer our time, the dramatic conception of Claude 
Debussy. Now, with all deference to all the patient searchers 
into lineage and parentage, it seems to us hardly worth while 
to insist overmuch on such affinities as may be discovered in 
elementals ( nota bene, not in the total conception) between these 
works and more recent ones; one would not only finish by estab- 
lishing an evidently inexistent community of intention, but by 
irretrievably losing sight of the direction of Pizzetti’s “reform” 
(we take the most convenient term, although we have not to do 
with an actual reform). Pizzetti has undoubtedly taken ad- 
vantage of experiments that preceded him; being the diligent 
student that he is of all manifestations of true art, either of the 
past or the present, he could not have done otherwise than garner 
a wealth of knowledge by delving into our musical heritage. Just 
for that reason he is one of the band of rinnooatori (renovators), 
a revolutionary sui generis, in so far as he — like, in the last analy- 
sis, all the great revolutionaries in art, and perhaps not only in 
art — has instinctively re-created a genuine tradition that had 
disappeared for many a long year of banal superficiality while 
stifled beneath rhetorical tatters; he did not, however, complete 
or perfect any of the models which, none the less, were clearly 


or uncongenial artists which, whether ending with a strong and sincere handclasp or 
with cool and unconvinced conventionality, afford delight in the work of creation de- 
veloped and wrought out in the musician’s inner consciousness; critical acquaintances 
that every great artist has made, though he may not have owned it, and that are a living 
proof of the artist’s need of a universal life, amply comprehensive, open to “the four 
winds of the spirit.” A life that leads the artist of mediocre capacity or feeble con- 
science and individuality to a passive assimilation of all the outstanding characteristics 
of others and to the production of pale and ephemeral works; but which tempers and 
fortifies the strong and gifted artist by exciting his creative activity and giving substance 
to the nucleus of his individuality. 

Hence, taken as a whole, the critical writings of Pizzetti, not being the outcome 
of a secondary activity, such as is done “on the side” by many other composers either 
from practical necessity or from a desire to please — or displease — some one among 
their colleagues (and we do not wish to deny the acuteness and utility of certain of these 
essays, from Gounod to Debussy, but merely to note the dilettantism that characterizes 
them more or less) : — the writings of Pizzetti, we repeat, render us no slight assistance 
in comprehending the art of their author and the esthetic ideal, particularly with regard 
to the musical drama, toward which he tends. Touching these writings we might 
repeat what an English artist — Shaw, if we mistake not — had to say on the best com- 
mentaries on Dante and Shakespeare: that they often throw more light on the person- 
ality of the commentator than on that of the commentated. 
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present to his critical consciousness, but he did bring forward a 
decisive solution of the problem — a drama built on substantially 
new foundations and resulting in concrete manifestations equally 
unusual and original. 

In Fedra the coexistence of the dramatic and musical ele- 
ments is realized, not by means of a limitation of either, but by 
the intimate union and interpenetration of the expressive aims 
of both, whereby there is created a new element which is neither 
purely poetical nor exclusively musical, but altogether dramatic. 
The linking together in equilibrium of elements, which has con- 
stituted the stumbling-block of opera, and which has given rise 
to its denomination as a composite work of art (as if a composite 
art-work could exist — a work, that is, wherein the elements of 
which it is composed could be synthetically traced out and differ- 
entiated, i.e., isolated), has been attained by Pizzetti, not by 
mingling them in certain proportions, but directly through his 
researches after a new, autogenous element proper for the musical 
drama. Hence it comes that Fedra is equally remote from the 
opera a recitativo, in which the expression of emotion is entrusted 
almost entirely to the voices, and from the symphonic opera, in 
which the single voices are combined with the more powerful 
voices of the orchestra. The vocal part in Fedra is not a recitativo 
parlato that flows along smoothly — without angles, so to speak — 
with frequent insistence on the same note; it is a melodic organ- 
ism rejoicing in vigorous rhythmic life and an accentuation at 
once adroit and well-judged; its efficacious charm resides in the 
fact that it never loses touch with the word, but sustains and 
interpenetrates it syllable by syllable, at the same time bringing out 
its full emotional expressiveness. The vocal music in Fedra is not 
the slave of the word (as some have declared) ; it is born of the 
word, with which it forms an indivisible entity; it neither destroys 
nor masks it, but lends it substance and urges it beyond the limits 
conceded to verbal expression. The impression one receives on 
hearing the declamation in Fedra is that of listening to an endless 
melody, under which the words are clearly perceptible, and the 
melodic line is so natural that one asks in vain whether it was 
built upon the words, or the words upon it. The musician intu- 
itively grasped and delineated its precise rhythmic design, and one 
can neither change a note nor displace an accent in the vocal dis- 
course of Pizzetti without destroying its emotional value. As 
for the orchestra, it never aspires to be the protagonist of the 
drama; however sonorous and elaborate in structure, it con- 
tents itself with creating the atmosphere, while, like the voice-part, 
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drawing its own essential elements from the poetry. — Speaking 
of atmosphere, we do not mean a vague and fluctuating back- 
ground something like a formless fog, but a substantial body, 
nervous, with strongly marked features, with an affluence of 
intersecting lines that form a compact tissue, without being heavy 
or smothering. — While one finds themes in the score of Fedra 
which reappear with a certain frequency, bearing company to one 
or another personage, they do not possess the determinate func- 
tion of the Wagnerian leading-motives. For example, the theme 
of Fedra s morbid passion which appears in the first measures 
(prelude) of the opera, and which is almost the sole life-giving ele- 
ment in the first half of Act I, does not reappear later as a leading- 
motive; it is entrusted in the first act with the exposition of that 
sentiment, yet here, too, it never assumes the incisive rigor and 
inexorableness of the themes in the Ring. (It will also be remem- 
bered that, as we observed apropos of La Pisanella, there is no 
such symphonico- thematic development as in the noted Wagnerian 
example.) Pizzetti employs his themes with great freedom, let- 
ting them emerge, vanish, and reappear unchanged or transformed; 
but never does it happen that these themes in their various shapes, 
or even by their very presence, can be shown to synchronize with 
the entrance of the character to which they have reference, or to 
coincide with the sentiment of which that character is made the 
exponent. The orchestra, therefore, is not treated like a mosaic, 
elaborated along a conceptual line, but follows an uninterrupted 
evolution. There are no symphonic movements, hors d’oeuvres 
in the score, that can stand independently; and this includes not 
only such pages as were episodic in d’Annunzio’s poem (the episode 
of the Theban slave, of the Phoenician merchant, of the messenger), 
but equally those which, by reason of their situation at the begin- 
ning of an act, with the curtain down, might assume that character. 
I refer to the Prelude of Act I, and the Threnody with which Act III 
is introduced. 

The composer’s determination to revivify the terrible drama 
of savage love and death is evident in the initial scenes of the 
opera. One feels, from the scene of the seven tortures (one of the 
most emotional, though not of an effusive agitation, but con- 
tained within truly classic lines, like a bas-relief on the Parthenon), 
that the musician has not remained a mere spectator of the drama 
and that his extrinsecation is not the fruit of passive reflection; 
he sets himself resolutely in the midst of the warring passions, 
and lives through them in full consciousness and self-surrender, 
suffering and dominating them at the same time. And only by 
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such means could he impart to the opera its unity, as if hewn of 
one block, which is one of the most familiar manifestations of his 
talent. In Fedra may be found beautiful pages and pages less 
beautiful; it is obvious that the public instinctively distinguished 
the scenes of greater interest and more immediate emotion, and 
honest criticism will certainly point out some zones of shadow or 
semi-illumination; but the dramatic course of the entire score suffers 
no interruption, and everything in it urges towards the purification, 
guided by the inflexible, clairvoyant will of the musician. He, 
above all, was not dominated by the poem, but so directed it as 
to reveal its whole human quality, to divest it in great part of its 
ostentatious draperies, while imbuing the dramatic characters 
with the exuberance and vivacity of his feeling. Whoever shall 
some day write an essay on d’Annunzio’s poems in their relation 
to those Italian musicians who have utilized them as “libretti” — • 
and it will doubtless be an essay of the highest interest for the 
history of the evolution of contemporaneous opera in Italy— 
cannot fail to discern the clean-cut difference between Pizzetti 
and the others (Zandonai, Mascagni, Montemezzi, Franchetti), 
a difference not so much in quantity as in quality. These last- 
named opera-composers have either regarded any poem of d’An- 
nunzio as a “libretto” not substantially dissimilar to those reg- 
ularly manufactured by the professional librettists, or they have 
seized upon and exaggerated its picturesque side only, the super- 
ficial and rhetorical aspect. Neither were they capable of extract- 
ing its dramatic kernel, that which alone possessed the possibility 
of independent vitality and of vivifying the entire action; of 
this the Francesca da Rimini of Zandonai, an opera in many aspects 
worthy of note, is an instructive example. 

In his Fedra, Pizzetti was sometimes carried away by the 
flood of words, and had thrust upon him, nolens volens, a torrent 
of syllables prejudicial to the directness of expression; we could 
cite examples, taking them more particularly from the second act. 
Nevertheless, whether by dint of greater verbal rarefaction or by 
reason of a greater eurhythmic elegance in the poem, he was able 
to develop unarrested his own dramatic conception, giving us 
pages of undeniable beauty, pages replete with the emotion of a 
fraternal heart. And of such we might mention many a one, 
and find them in all the acts; in Act I, for instance, the apostrophe, 
quivering with restrained tenderness, of Fedra to the mother of 
Ippomedante, and the invocation of Venus, of fearful dramatic 
force; in Act II, the whole scene with the sleeping Ippolito, of 
such overwhelming voluptuous passion (with the unforgettable 
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page interpreting the stage-directions of d’Annunzio: “Ever 
further toward the youth bends the delirious Phaedra; and, clasp- 
ing unyieldingly between her hands his backward-drooping head, 
her fingers buried in the violet ringlets extending from nucha to 
temples, she kisses him with a desperate thirst, mouth clinging to 
mouth, as one who presses and crushes and commingles in death 
the fruit of two lives”) ; in Act III, all, or nearly all, of the choral 
threnody, which may well be ranged alongside of another funeral 
elegy, that of Siegfried in Goiter dammerung — though this latter is 
on the death of a hero, the other on that of a man; then the 
narration of Ippolito’s struggle with the horse Arione, a model of 
dramatic declamation; also the invocation of Artemis by Phaedra, 
and her death, a lyric scene wherein the drama slackens and 
becomes transfigured. 

In 1914 Pizzetti chose, as a poem for a new opera, d’Annunzio’s 
tragedy La Fiaccola sotto il Moggio (The Candle under theBushel), 
giving it as title the name of the protagonist, Gigliola. Of this 
work, on which he labored for more than a year, there exist only 
a few scenes, condemned by their author to remain forever un- 
known; he renounced the composition of the opera without 
hesitation or further consideration as soon as he perceived that, 
by following the path indicated and, as it were, forced upon him 
by d’Annunzio’s dramatic esthetics, he would never arrive at a 
realization of his own drama. Hence, realizing at the same time 
that only he himself could of right be the author of his own libretto, 
he set himself unhesitatingly to this new and untried task, after 
spending considerable time in testing and discarding divers 
projects. The poem of Debora e Jaele (Deborah and Jael) was 
born, quickly followed by the music of the opera, which was com- 
pleted in the Spring of 1921. 

It appears almost certain that Debora e Jaele will be produced 
next year [1923]; it would, therefore, be neither opportune nor 
prudent to-day, knowing it only from the arrangement for piano, 
to enlarge upon it as a musical drama. But we may be permitted 
to proffer a few statements with reference to the libretto, which 
has been adjudged by several poets, dramaturgists and actors to 
be so harmonious in form and so surcharged with dramatic force, 
so animated and emotional, that they have advised the author to 
have it staged without music — something which, we need not add, 
the author would absolutely not hear of. 

With DSbora e JaSle Pizzetti’s opera has thrown off all mere 
accessories and rapidly runs its unimpeded course to the catastro- 
phe; necessary words, elementary, precise and clearly expressed 
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emotions, clean-cut characters of lofty stature, each on its proper 
plane and each illuminated according to its dramatic importance. 
(The language of the personages in Dibora is the most fitting to 
their passions that can be imagined; their speech is truly like 
that of biblical persons, while wholly natural; they employ com- 
mon words which do not hide feeling, but express it, presenting 
it with the clearness of a direct appeal.) You see the protagonists 
of the drama — Deborah, the inspired prophetess, the inexorable 
law, the overpowering force, the inflexible will; Jael, the loving 
woman, the woman-soul that love transforms and transfigures; 
Sisera, the heroic captain, kind and true-hearted, who attempts to 
oppose the law of love to that pronounced by divine command- 
ment — and succumbs; and the populace, variable and violent, now 
frenzied with hate and warlike fury, now depressed and complain- 
ing, a creature of manifold and shifting aspects, amorphous mate- 
rial to be shaped by the leaders of men, and heroes; — you see these 
four opposing forces clashing again and again, one against the 
other, in a struggle which finds no surcease but in death and 
expiation, urged on by universal and eternal passions — love, duty, 
faith. A dramatic conflict without a truce, lighted up for 
moments by a warm lyricism like the reposeful respites in a life 
of agony. 

All Pizzetti is in the poem of Debora e Jaele; in it all sides 
of his personality have found their highest degree of expression 
— the poet, the thinker, the man. In this opera is the final fruit- 
age of his conception of art and of life; all that was shadowed forth 
in Fedra, but could there not find full expression because fettered 
by another’s words, is here presented in the most convincing and 
comprehensive manner. The musician was no longer in bondage; 
we feel that he has freed himself from the shackles he wore in 
Fedra, and that the dramatic conception that found theoretical 
expression in his writings has passed through the fires of emotion 
and been made to bend, as regards certain features, to the sole 
esoteric law of creative genius. 

* * 

* 

In this rapid sketch we hope to have given the reader a suffi- 
ciently clear notion of the characteristics of this Italian musician’s 
artistry — one whose name has, for a considerable time, been heard 
of beyond the confines of his native land. Of course, a more ample 
exposition would be required for adequately displaying the sig- 
nificance of Pizzetti’s music, more especially to those who have 
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neither performed nor heard it; for every work of his with which 
we are acquainted affirms his strong individuality and claims con- 
sideration in the ensemble of his compositions. Rarely have we 
met with a musician — unless it might be among the most genial 
spirits of our time — who completely revealed himself in his essen- 
tial features in a single composition; and Pizzetti is one of these. 
In any given page you will find the author in his entirety; in I 
Pastori as in Fedra, in the work of 1905 as in that of yesterday. 

There are no mannerisms in Pizzetti’s creations, in the sense 
of variations in style, of aisthesis; there is no Pizzetti of the first 
manner and another of the last. I think it is only in artists of an 
intrinsically cerebral type that one can remark such abrupt veer- 
ings in the evolution of their personality (I have in mind the 
Schonberg of the first Quartet and the Verklarte Nacht, and him of 
Pierrot lunaire and the Stiicke for orchestra), so that all at once 
they discover a contempt for that which erstwhile they cherished, 
thereby establishing so many categories in the catalogue of their 
works. Every artist naturally has his period of experimentation 
and immaturity during his youthful years; but for me the idea 
is inadmissible that an artist, having once attained to elevated 
individual expression while following a certain path, should one 
day feel himself inexorably impelled to return to his point of 
departure in order that he may strike out a new path. Save and 
except when all that he has done is but the work of a brain that 
speculates, and of a will that urges — not the sincere and irresistible 
expression of an emotional temperament. 

And for this reason we feel that Pizzetti is an artist destined 
to live, whatever may be the evolution of musical material in 
the future — because of the absolute predominance in his works 
of the spiritual element, which, as we know, survives all the mu- 
tations of form and all the changes of taste from generation to 
generation. 


THE WORKS OF ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI 
Arranged in Chronological Order 
A. Musical Compositions 

1897 Ave Maria, offertory for three unequal voices with organ accom- 
paniment (published by Marcello Capra) 

Tenebrse factse sunt, response for six unequal voices (Marcello 
Capra) 

Tantum ergo, for three men’s voices with organ accompaniment 
(Marcello Capra) 
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1898 Sogno, for pianoforte (published by Rebora) 

1901 Trio, for violin, violoncello and pianoforte (unpublished) 

Canzone a Maggio, cantata for chorus and orchestra, poem by 

Poliziano (unpublished) 

Overtures to Edipo a Colono, for orchestra (unpublished) 

1902 II Cid, opera in one act, words by A. Beggi (unpublished) 

Messa, for four voices with strings (without Credo) (unpub- 
lished) 

1903 Three Intermezzi to Edipo Re, for orchestra (unpublished) 
Epitaphe, for voice with pianoforte, poem by Victor Hugo (pub- 
lished in “La Nuova Musica”) 

1903-07 iEneas (Ovid), Lena, Mazeppa: operas partly composed (un- 
published) 

1904 Tre Liriche, for voice and pianoforte, poems by I. Cocconi: 1. Vi- 

gilia nuziale; 2. Remember; 3. Incontro di marzo (published 
by Schmidl) 

1905-07 La Nave, incidental music for the tragedy by d’iVnnunzio; un- 
published excepting the three following fragments: Danza dei 
sette candelabri, pf.-arr. (Schmidl); Antifona amatoria di 
Basiliola (Schmidl); Coro dei catecumeni e delle cucitrici 
(S.I.M.) 

1906 Aria in D major, for violin and pianoforte (Schmidl) 

Sera d’inverno, for voice and pianoforte, poem by M. Silvani 
(Schmidl) 

Foglio d’album, for pianoforte (Schmidl) 

Quartet in A, for strings (Pizzi) 

1908 I Pastori, for voice and pianoforte, poem by d’Annunzio (For- 
livesi) 

1909-12 Fedra, musical tragedy in three acts, poem by d’Annunzio 
(Sonzogno) 

1910 La Madre al Figlio lontano, for voice and pianoforte, poem by R. 

Pantini (Forlivesi) 

1911 Ouverture per una farsa tragica, for orchestra (unpublished) 

Da un autunno gia lontano, three pieces for pianoforte (Williams) : 
1. Sole mattutino sul prato del roccolo; 2. In una giornata 
piovosa, nel bosco; 3. Al Fontanino 
Erotica, for voice and pianoforte, poem by d’Annunzio (Pizzi) 

1912 S. Basilio, for voice and pianoforte, poem by Tommaseo (For- 

livesi) 

II Clefta prigione, for voice and pianoforte, poem by Tommaseo 
(Forlivesi) 

1913 La Pisanella, incidental music for the drama by d’Annunzio: ar- 

rangement for pianoforte (Forlivesi) 

Due canzoni corali, poems by Tommaseo: 1. Per un morto (for 
three men’s voices); 2. La Rondine (six-part) (ed. “Disso- 
nanza”) 

1914 Sinfonia del fuoco, for the film “Cabiria” by d’Annunzio, for 

orchestra (unpublished) 

Poema Emiliano, for violin and orchestra (unpublished) 

Danze antiche, instrumented, for Tasso’s Aminta (unpublished) 
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1915 Gigliola [La Fiaccola sotto il Moggio], drama in three acts, poem 
by d’Annunzio (unfinished) 

Passeggiata, for voice and pianoforte, poem by G. Papini 
(Forlivesi) 

Canzone corale No. 3, poem by Tommaseo (ed. “La Voce”) 

1916- 18 Due liriche drammatiche napoletane, for tenor and orchestra, 

poems by S. di Giacomo: 1. Angeleca; 2. Assunta (Forlivesi) 

1917 La rappresentazione di Abramo e Isacco, incidental music for the 

“sacra rappresentazione” by Feo Belcari (unpublished) 

1917- 21 Debora e Jaele, drama in three acts (Ricordi) 1 

1918 Antifone No. 2 (from the “Song of Songs”), for voice and piano- 

forte (unpublished) 

1918- 19 Sonata in A, for violin and pianoforte (Chester) 

1919 My Cry, for voice and pianoforte, poem by Miss John (unpub- 

lished) 

1920 Lamento, for tenor and chorus, poem by Shelley (unpublished) 

1921 Sonata in F, for violoncello and pianoforte 

B. Critical Writings 

1914 La Musica dei Greci (ed. “Musica”) 

1915 Musicisti contemporanei (Treves) 

1921 Intermezzi critici (Vallecchi) 

Various articles in the “Rivista Musicale Italiana” (Turin), “II 
Pianoforte” (Turin), “La Critica Musicale” (Florence), “La 
Voce” (Florence), “II Marzocco” (Florence), “II Momento” 
(Turin), “La Nazione” (Florence), “II Secolo” (Milan), etc.; 
collected in part in the “Musicisti contemporanei” and “Inter- 
mezzi critici” above. 

Other essays on Pizzetti’s work, besides those already mentioned 
in the course of this article, are: “Ildebrando Pizzetti,” by G. Basti- 
anelli (in “II Convegno,” Milan, March-April, 1922), and passim in “La 
Crisi musicale europea” (Pistoia, 1912); “Ildebrando Pizzetti ed il 
dramma musicale italiano d’oggi,” by R. Fondi (Rome, 1919); the 
August, 1921, number of “11 Pianoforte” (Turin), entirely devoted to 
Pizzetti, with articles by F. Liuzzi, M. Castelnuovo-Tedesco, A. della 
Corte, and G. M. Gatti; “Pisanella,” by M. Castelnuovo-Tedesco (in 
“La Critica Musicale,” Florence, September-October, 1919); and still 
others in periodicals outside of Italy. 

( Translated by Theodore Baker ) 


x Mr, Gatti’s essay was written in 1922; the first performance of the opera took 
place at the Scala, Milan, on December 16, 1922. The success was emphatic. — Ed, 



VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

By CARL ENGEL 


M USIC publishers are printing too much. Not only too 
much bad music, but what is worse, from the reviewer’s 
standpoint, they are printing too much good music. Or 
music at least good enough to merit a notice. The reviewer can 
not keep up with it. And since the reviewer’s notice is very often 
the only attention this music ever gets after it leaves the pub- 
lisher’s press, the reviewer’s heart aches, his conscience smarts, 
when he finds it impossible to give the works of these prolific and 
excellent composers so much as a mere mention. Of course, it 
occasionally happens that a reviewer overestimates his own im- 
portance. For if he flatters himself that the charitable three 
lines he bestows upon a composition of thirty pages are, in many 
instances, the only attention it receives, he would do well to con- 
sider the possibility that he is the only person who reads the 
review. The Narcissus complex is strangely developed among 
reviewers. Which suspicion vented, the fact remains that music 
publishers are printing too much. 

* * 

* 

This w r as not always so. When that delightful letter-w T riter 
and sagacious observer, Charles de Brosses, kept his cronies in 
Dijon posted on the Italy of 1740, he wrote of the operas — main 
musical pabulum of those days — that most of them were heard 
one season, then “they are not seen again, no music is printed, no 
music is engraved; so that nothing survives in the memory but 
the best pieces of each; the rest is soon forgotten.” I do not wish 
to intimate that the average life of an opera, to-day, is measurably 
longer than it w T as in 1740; but there is this difference between 
then and now, that all the operas, even those which are not per- 
formed at all, are nowadays elaborately engraved, handsomely 
printed, and published in large editions. The old w r ay was the 
better way. It was more economical. We can stand a little 
economy. Moreover, there is something fine, something quite 
stirring in the thought that you let your immortality rest upon 
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survival in the living memory, rather than with dealers in second- 
hand books. 

To be sure, much of our music has ceased to be a thing that 
you can whistle, and thus forgoes first aid to memory. Music 
printers became a necessity many years ago. In England, any- 
way. When John Walsh, the elder, died in London, on March 13, 
1736, he left a fortune estimated at £30,000, most of which he 
made with Handel’s music. The business continued to grow after 
his death. In the “Catalogue of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
for the year 1776, printed for, and sold by, William Randall, suc- 
cessor to John W T alsh, in Catherine Street, in the Strand,” there 
are listed the works of about one hundred and seventy composers, 
exclusive of the many anthem writers, the contributors to the 
obligatory collections of Drinking Songs (pray for their souls in 
Purgatory!), the numerous bards of Ranelagh and Vauxhall, the 
indefatigable purveyors of Yearly Minuets and Tunes Alamode. 
Out of Randall’s list of one hundred and seventy “serious” com- 
posers, we can pick about ten whose music is still universally 
studied and some of which is more or less frequently played. 
These are: Handel, Corelli, Domenico Scarlatti, Dr. Arne, Pur- 
cell, Haydn, Rameau, Gluck, Pergolese and K. Ph. Em. Bach 
(John Sebastian, of course, does not figure in this list). The music 
of all the others is practically dead. Even such masters as Hasse, 
Johann Stamitz and Galuppi are known to-day rather for their 
ancient fame, than by the music they won it with. An aria by the 
great Jommelli and Bononcini, or the lesser Porpora, may still 
grace the opening group of the stereotype song recital. Vivaldi, 
Nardini, Locatelli, continue the happy hunting ground of fiddling 
disarrangers. But that is as far as it goes. What of the many, 
many others? Sic transit — as usual. Which truth remembered, 
the fact remains that some music publishers have always printed 
too much. 

* * 

* 

This surplus production is inevitable. We may as well admit 
it. Dross will always be thrown off in the refining process. And 
the Vauxhall ballads had to pay for the sonatas and concerti. We 
must have our Tunes Alamode, though we are apt mistakenly to 
call them modern when they are only modish. If I were asked ‘for 
a definition of the term “modish” I might say that it applies to 
music which is betimes. Modernity, however, is not simply a 
matter of being early or seasonable. It is more. Truly modern 
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music long retains about it something of the flushing dawn. And 
that is just the point I want to make. It is not enough that music, 
figurately speaking, be up at 4 a.m. or be ahead of time. You 
may be late at that hour, in going to bed. You may be too early 
in rising. The essential thing is that at 4 o’clock in the morning 
not only you get up, or your music, but that the Sun get up with 
you, or your music have that flush of dawn which heralds a new 
day. It is 4 a.m. every morning. It is 4 a.m., somewhere, all day 
long. But this coinciding of 4 a.m. and dawn is not a daily occur- 
rence. It is a single and glorious moment. Now, we have a great 
deal of 4 o’clock music with us, at all times. But most of it is 
dragged out of the feathers prematurely, in the dark morning of 
winter. It is only early, only betimes. Not daybreak music. 
Of the latter we have too, but less. When it comes, it colors the 
horizon of our art with a peculiar light, fresh and unfading. 

Among the early risers, courting Aurora, there are many who 
crow as lustily as cock ever crowed, still more who twitter as pret- 
tily as twitter any of the small, insistent voices in the sleeping 
tree-tops. The quantity and quality of this crowing and twitter- 
ing are prodigious. The abundance and excellence of the music 
inviting review, defeat a comprehensive presentation or adequate 
treatment. You will have to be content with taking chances. I 
do not know what I shall write about. I am certain only that 
whatever it is, it can not be put in any sort of ordered arrange- 
ment. Therefore I propose that we play “grab-bag,” and be off 
grabbing without further ado. 

* * 

* 

On top, in the bag, I find some opera scores. 

The very first one has sent me to the “Dizionario dei Mu- 
sicisti,” revealing my ignorance. The name of Felice Lattuada 
is new to me. This composer was born, 1882, in the province 
of Milan. He has written a violin sonata, a string quartet, songs, 
etc.; an opera of his, “Sandha,” was to have been performed at 
La Scala in 1917, when the war upset the repertory. The score 
before me is “La Tempesta” (Ricordi). You guessed right — 
Caliban is the bass, Ariel a “Soprano leggero.” Signor Arturo 
Rossato has taken in hand Messer Shakespeare. “The Tempest” 
needs music. From Matthew Lock to Arthur Sullivan it has 
had such music. Before Lock, Robert Johnson’s “Full fathome 
five” and “Wfliere the bee sucks” had appeared in Thomas 
W T eelkes’ book of Madrigals (1660). The stray numbers of 
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Johnson are believed to have been sung at the first performance of 
Shakespeare’s play, in 1611. Lock’s attempt was one of the 
earliest in England at writing what might be termed dramatic 
music. These forerunners of English opera were “set off with 
the most expensive decorations of scenes and habits, and with the 
best voices and dancers.” Lock is said to have been “rough and 
nervous”; his music was considered of “rude and wild excellence 
which cannot be surpassed.” Lock’s preface to the published 
(1675) excerpts of this music is certainly peevish. It begins: 
“That Poetry and Musick, the chief manifesters of Harmonical 
Phancy, should produce such discordant effects in many, is more 
to be pitied than wonder’d at; it being become a kind of fashion- 
able wit, to Peck and Carp at other Mens conceptions, how mean 
soever their own are.” It seems that Lock wrote only the instru- 
mental pieces in the play. Two of his collaborators in the vocal 
part were John Banister and Pelham Humfrey. The perform- 
ance took place in January, 1670. Dryden and Charles Davenant 
had doctored the text for the occasion. Twenty years later came 
Purcell, the aforementioned doctors having been joined in con- 
sultation by Thomas Shadwell, who became poet laureate on 
Dryden’s dismissal in 1688. When David Garrick, physician in 
ordinary to Thalia, undertook to apply a cure, in 1756, John 
Christopher Smith, Handel’s amanuensis, supplied the music. 
The Frenchman Scribe operated on the libretto for Halevy’s ben- 
efit. You can not kill a good story. And where, again, did 
Shakespeare get it? Was it brought to England by “a gentleman 
returning from Virginia”? Signor Rossato (who also wrote the 
text for Zandonai’s “Giulietta e Romeo”) has given Maestro 
Lattuada just what the modern Italian composer wants. The 
tempestuous prelude was a foregone conclusion, of course; hence 
the stormy chromatic runs, the harp glissandi (carefully noted on 
added staves) cannot be called of his inspiring. But he is respon- 
sible for much talk about “divino amor,” and there is the duet 
between Miranda and Ferdinando that will bring down the house 
with its regulation 

ti prendero: cuore sul cuore, 
la bocca ardente sull’ ardente tua bocca. 

Lattuada’s music smells of the stage, pleasantly. It does not 
disclose a talent like Montemezzi’s or Pizzetti’s. He stands closer 
to Puccini. But his score contains brilliant pages, and some that 
will delight anyone who still cares for a throbbing melody sung, 
nay, shouted, by a latitudinal prima donna and a lung-itudinal 
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tenor. The opera had its first performance November 23, 1922, at 
the Dal Verme. The Milanese press was unanimous in its praise. 

Nothing is more interesting than to study the strange and 
devious ways in which various composers, classic and modern, have 
approached the task of writing incidental music to a Greek tragedy. 
Such a study, better than anything else, would show what “style” 
is, and what it is not. M. J. Guy Ropartz has composed music 
for “CEdipe a Colone,” a translation of Sophocles by Georges 
Rivollet (Durand). Which is more appropriate, the pseudo-resti- 
tution of ancient modes, or a floundering between Tristan and 
Franck, as is the case with Ropartz? It is not so easily decided. 
The music of Ropartz, dry, colorless, might have been written for 
a congress of philologists. The introduction of Greek Modes is 
the thing for an archeological congress. Neither suits the play of 
Sophocles as we, to-day, read it or must see it performed in the 
theatre. Probably, were it very good music, we should not care 
one way or another. But it is difficult to write music quite so 
good as are the stark and grand plays of Sophocles. 

M. Max d’Ollone has been made director of the Conservatory 
at Fontainebleau. Americans will now have an opportunity to 
form a better acquaintance with this polished musician. His 
setting of Paul Verlaine’s one-act comedy “Les Uns et les Autres” 
was first performed at the Opera-Comique in Paris, November 6, 
1922. The little play does not call for more than graceful ease, 
in the manner of a Watteau pastorale, which M. d’Ollone has 
achieved to perfection. The score is light, delicate, yet not 
insipid. 

But here we come to graver stuff. Leos Janacek is sixty-nine 
years old. His fame is young. Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, always 
alert where Slavic music is concerned, has not overlooked this 
Czechoslovak. She has lectured on his music in London. I have 
not seen the contents of her lecture, but I can well believe that it 
was an enthusiastic one. The music of this man is certainly most 
interesting. Where has it been all these years? You glance 
through the vocal scores of his two operas, “Jenufa” and “Katia 
Kabanova,” and you instantly sense that you are meeting a per- 
sonage. The second of these operas was recently performed at 
Cologne, and failed. That is encouraging. Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris” also failed, the other day, in Vienna! This music has 
traits which remind you of Moussorgsky. Not in the least by a 
similarity of tune or manner, but by something that is human 
rather than musical. If you were to ask me what, on a not 
exhaustive study of these scores, impressed me as the most charac- 
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teristic quality, I should say that it strikes me as music which does 
not try to avoid being something it naturally wants to be. So 
much modern music is spoiled by false shame; it is beset with in- 
hibitions; it walks in disguise. Here you prick up your ears and 
are aware, in amazement, that someone dares to be not modern, 
but himself. And this self, in the case of Leos Janacek, happens 
to be one that is on intimate terms with the brooding sounds of 
fate, the song and dance of his people, with the rhythmic com- 
plexity of life, yet does not shun the simple accents in which that 
life invariably speaks. This man knows of no “schools”; he is 
not busy founding or following one; he knows only of the story 
before him, a story too deep to be put into mere words, so he adds 
to it his music, rugged, clear, uncannily primitive. Take Katia’s 
death. Here is a woman who jumps into the river. This one is 
the Volga. She is driven to it by her dishonor — by the ignorance 
and heartlessness of humanity would be truer. She stares into the 
black water, and the black water begins to sing. Water has sung 
before. Portly naiads have disported their cardboard fish-tails 
in mid-air. No water has ever sung quite so simply, so myste- 
riously, so convincingly, as the black river Volga sings to the 
woman whom it is ready to receive. The kind of happening you 
might read about in the morning paper, then forget. Here, a 
musician has seen to it that you shall not forget. 

And still they come. Our next “grab” is Karol Szymanow- 
ski’s one act opera “Hagith.” It is his Opus 25. A score full of 
animation and warmth. Not nearly so abstruse as some other 
music of Szymanowski’s which I have seen. The stage has acted 
soberingly. But not to the detriment of melodic fervor. Here, 
too, the heroine dies, of course. And the curtain comes down on 
a shriek from the orchestra. 

Alexander Zemlinsky’s “Kleider machen Leute” (Fine feathers 
make fine birds) is a “musical comedy” in the best sense. 
Bright, crisp, is the thematic material. The dexterous hand of 
the composer holds it up to the light of a masterful technique. 
Zemlinsky stands securely on tradition. He does not try to bafHe. 
His music is appropriately touched with Gemutlichkeit. Then it 
reminds you of Humperdinck’s whiskers. Again, it is not devoid 
of Spitzfindigkeit. Then you see Strauss’s knitted brow. But 
Richard Strauss knows better how to write a Vienna Waltz, than 
does this Viennese Zemlinsky. One wonders, does Zemlinsky still 
meet his erstwhile pupil, now brother-in-law, Arnold Schonberg? 
And if these two men meet, do they still discuss music, or do they 
confine their talk to family matters? 
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There are seven more operas in the bag. Music publishers 
print too much. Let us grab for something else. 

* * 

* 

Dear me, here is a startling catch. “Vier Stiicke” for Violin 
and Piano by Anton Webern, Op. 7 (Univ. Ed.). I should have 
been more careful. This is where you will find me out. Because 
whatever my qualifications as critic, these pieces I am wholly 
incompetent to criticize. I should have to hear them played, and 
played well. In trying to find the notes of the piano part on the 
keyboard, I am reminded of Moscheles’ complaint about Chopin’s 
awkward modulations. Not that I am a Moscheles. Perhaps Mr. 
Webern is another Chopin. The first piece (of nine measures), 
the third piece (of fourteen measures), and the fourth piece (of 
fifteen measures), are to be played ppp practically throughout, 
with an occasional “kaum horbar” (hardly audible) or “wie ein 
Hauch” (like a breath) as a gentle reminder. One could stand 
grimmer things than these, if they be hardly audible. In the 
second and longest piece (of twenty-four measures) we have an 
outburst of temper — short, to be sure, but quite violent — which 
requires a fff. These little pieces are really very interesting, 
not because of what they actually accomplish, but because they 
clearly show that the piano is dead. Requiescat in pace. The 
sonorities which Mr. Webern hears, have to be plucked apart on 
the piano in order to obtain anything resembling his tonal vision. 
And thereby they suffer. Who will give us the new, the proper 
instrument, on which to play this music in the now commonly 
adopted Hypo-Stygian mode? 

Ernst Krenek’s Sonata Op. 2 for piano (Univ. Ed.) has af- 
forded me a chance to get a better — or rather worse — idea of this 
young Viennese. I shall not recommend the Sonata to you. In 
thirty pages of squirming, fretting, seething efforts to be “expres- 
sionistic” at all costs, there is such paucity of invention as to 
depress you. There are passages that would disgrace a piano- 
tuner. No, this is distasteful music, because it is wholly devoid 
of good taste. Let us wait for a later opus. His string quartet, 
Op. 6, received a glowing tribute from Dr. J. Torbe, in the No- 
vember, 1922, number of the Musikblatter des Anbruch, the in- 
formative house-organ of the Universal Edition. 

Messrs. Georg Kinsky and Fritz Rothschild have brought out 
for the first time four compositions of Niccolo Paganini, from the 
wonderful collection of Wilhelm Heyer at Cologne. Facsimiles 
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of the original manuscripts of two of these pieces are inserted. A 
“Cantabile e Valzer” was written in 1825, for Camillo Sivori, who 
w T as then ten years old. There are variations on a theme by 
Weigl, which Beethoven also played with. The double stops, 
many in flageolets, of this number are the very thing for Mr. 
Heifetz. A “Movimento perpetuo” belies its title just in time to 
save the fiddler from finger-cramps and give the listener back his 
breath. The fourth number, a short “Cantabile,” is weak, faded, 
and dusty. To stand being brought forth from graves, objects 
must have the nimbus that surrounds the finds in Tutankhamen’s 
tomb. 

* * 

* 

Why am I unable to find any data on Mr. Felix White? Ail 
the other shrubs, flowers and weeds in the new British musical 
florescence have been duly botanized for us, with minute tracing 
of their roots, numbering of their petals, describing of their spe- 
cific habitats. Miss Ursula Greville, charming singer, accom- 
plished writer, talented composer (witness two songs “Illusion” 
and “Foxglove”), intrepid propagandist, sings Mr. White’s songs, 
but does not say a word about him except that he is “one of 
the younger men.” 1 Is there a conspiracy on foot to keep us in 
ignorance? Mr. White must be fairly well known in England. 
Perhaps he has even visited the United States. Mr. Dunton 
Green justly praises Mr. White’s music, but vouchsafes no infor- 
mation as to the composer’s person. And when one meets with 
the music of a newcomer, one is naturally interested in the man as 
well as in the musician. Of Mr. White’s instrumental music I 
have seen only his trio for Oboe (or Violin), Viola and Piano, 
“The Nymph’s Complaint for the Death of her Fawn,” after 
Andrew Marvel (1621-1678), published in the Carnegie Collection 
of British Music (Stainer & Bell, 1922). It is a very ingratiating 
composition, apparently well written for the instruments. One 
enjoys the suppleness of this tonal web, the nice blending of the 
three sonorities. All the nimbleness of the fawn is in that Allegro 
molto vivace section. Nothing happens to throw you off your 
seat, but much that will make you want to look closer at the page. 
For my own taste, the flavor is just a particle too sugary, here and 


^ince this was written, fair and wise Ursula has confided to me that her excel- 
lent little magazine. The SackbuU in its April number, is likely to contain an extensive 
article on Mr. White and his work. There were reasons for the delay. But that is 
another story. 
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there. 1 I believe the ever-watchful Mr. Green has noted some 
piano pieces of Mr. White’s and mentioned Scriabin and Schumann 
in connection with them. That would seem discriminate, judging 
by the trio and the songs. I like the later phases of Scriabin and 
earlier ones of Schumann. I like Mr. White’s songs, although 
they do not show strong features of their own. They are eminently 
neat. The accompaniments are almost frugal, but they sound. 
The voice is treated lovingly. For to-day I shall give you the 
names of six of them, “The Theft,” “Cattle Bells” (my favorite), 
“The Satyr’s Dance,” “The Little Brother,” “Wang, the Teacher” 
(capital), “Leap into a Dance!” (J. Curwen & Sons, London). 
There must be more of them, and perhaps even better ones. 

Messrs. Curwen are doing nobly by the songs of the “younger 
men.” Nor do they withhold their encouragement from foreign 
composers. Their latest novelties include a textless song, 
“Aurora,” by Egon Wellesz, dedicated to, and sung by, Miss 
Greville. Only a voice like hers could span the range of this song, 
which is two octaves and a fifth ! Mr. Josef Holbrook contributes 
a song, “Bachus,” which cannot fail to rejoice male singers with 
very loud voices, and audiences which rejoice in that kind of 
singer. There are other songs, by Rutland Boughton, Martin 
Shaw, Eric Fogg, the Australian F. Bennicke Hart, Julius Har- 
rison, many of which American concert singers and singing teachers 
would do well to look at. 

Of a high quality are “Quattro Liriche dal poema paradisiaco 
di Gabriele d’Annunzio,” by Ottorino Respighi (Pizzi & Co., 
Bologna). You can always rely on finding in Respighi’s music 
some deft touches that unobtrusively bespeak his sense of the 
appropriate. Witness the little recitative in “sopra un’aria antico,” 
the monotone beats in “La Sera,” He successfully carries “La 
Najade” through in 5-4 time, save for two measures in 7-4; more 
unusual still is “Un Sogno,” in 11-8 time, save for one measure in 
4-8. These are songs that should appeal to Madame Gauthier. 

* * 

* 

Not every medical man is so fortunate as to discover a bacillus 
or a disease to which his name is attached by posterity. Not 

l The work had its world-premiere at Los Angeles, December 8, 1922, by "L’en- 
semble moderne” (Henri de Busscher, oboe; Emile Ferir, viola; and Mrs. Blanche 
Loth, piano), for whom it was especially written and to whom it is dedicated. The 
critics of the Pacific coast were rather shy about expressing a definite opinion. World- 
premieres are a ticklish thing. 
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every surgeon does a new operation, christened after him. Yet 
every self-respecting doctor has at least a knife or a pair of pincers 
constructed to suit his particular “technique,” or he has the near- 
est apothecary make up a special kind of pill that earns him local 
fame. I have an excellent and thoroughly unmusical friend who 
is a terribly fashionable surgeon. I once made the mistake of 
letting him operate on me. The effect of the ether had not fully 
passed, when I thought I understood him to say to the nurse: 
“That bandage won’t do. Get him one of my Traviatas.” I 
reflected on the strange pranks of anesthetics, and dozed off again. 
The next day I was quite clear in my head. My friend appeared, 
examined me, beamed and pronounced the Traviata a complete 
success. This time there could be no misunderstanding. I asked 
him feebly what he referred to. He answered with pride: “Why, 
my abdominal binder!” And then he volunteered the informa- 
tion that he had long been looking for such a binder, without find- 
ing anything ready-made to suit him. When one fine night, while 
he was sitting, bored, in a grand tier box, the idea of a special 
bandage came to him in one of those inspirational flashes. And 
suffering mankind was made the happier by it. The opera that 
night was “La Traviata,” so he called the abdominal binder after 
the tubercular courtesan. And by that name alone the hospital 
attendants knew it. I was so staggered that I forgot to ask my 
friend if, perchance, the singer of the title-role that evening was 
Madame Tetrazzini. 

You wonder what the pincers, the pills or the binder have to 
do with music reviewing. Simply this: just as almost every 
doctor, in his practice, gets to the point where he requires indi- 
vidual tools to suit his individual way of curing or cutting, so does 
nearly every harmony teacher, after more or less teaching, find 
out that he needs a harmony treatise of his own. Or, like Schon- 
berg, he is not satisfied with taking things for granted, and con- 
scientiously reconstructs the whole harmonic edifice, from sub- 
cellar to flagpole, with what alterations and modern improvements 
his fancy may dictate. Such a new harmony book has now been 
added to the long list of existing ones, by that rare musician, Mr. 
Gustav Strube, head of the harmony department at the Peabody 
Institute of Baltimore. I imagine that this “Treatise on Elemen- 
tary and Advanced Harmony” (published by the author) is Mr. 
Strube’s “Traviata.” The first sentence in the book says: “This 
treatise on harmony comprises the material I use for my teaching.” 
The work could have no better recommendation. It is a com- 
pact presentment, laying stress on the “musical value” of the 
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material used. No words are wasted, but no examples are spared. 
Harmony is made a thing of living sounds, not of dead figures, a 
sharpening of the ear, not a remembering of chess-board moves. 
However, I have a personal feeling that modulation, even of the 
simplest sort, should be taught in examples of a very distinct 
rhythmic cast, instead of in vague and pointless rhythm or in suc- 
cessions of whole-note chords. I think that in a successful modu- 
lation much depends on the metric emphasis that a particular 
chord does, or does not, receive. Modulation is the most mobile 
element in harmony. That characteristic is lost in stolid, pon- 
derous progressions without the slightest animation. In fact, I 
believe modulation should be taught with the aid of melodic mo- 
tives, be they ever so short, to suggest the suction from above, as 
well as the pressure from below, that is responsible for an harmonic 
displacement. But I must not go on. Otherwise we shall have 
another “Traviata.” 


* * 


* 


Confidence in his output is what gives the music publisher his 
true, heroic stature. Messrs. Carl Fischer, in graciously sending 
me three numbers from among the five piano pieces which make up 
Mr. Emerson Whithorne’s “New York Days and Nights,” refer to 
them as “copies of what, we are confident, will prove one of the 
biggest novelties of the musical season.” Messrs. Fischer are very 
successful publishers and probably know their business fully as 
well as I know mine of reviewing, if not better. So I shall let you 
take their word for it, instead of mine. I shall betray just this 
much: one of the numbers sent me is entitled “Chimes of St. Pat- 
rick’s”; it begins with “the tumultuous chiming of bells high in 
the twin steeples.” The tumult subsides, and we hear the Dies 
irae intoned on the great organ. Here Mr. Whithorne unwittingly 
poaches on Mr. Ch. M. Loeffler’s private preserve. Another num- 
ber is supposed to portray “Times Square, that riotous mart of 
pleasure and folly.” It begins with a loud thud, followed by a 
scrambling ff descent from the upper regions of the keyboard. 
Undoubtedly, someone is engaged in futile efforts to rush down the 
subway steps and catch a Bronx express. Then we hear “Amidst 
the din of nocturnal revelry” snatches of popular tunes which 
ceased to be popular about four weeks ago — in other words, they 
are deader than the proverbial doornail. But that need not worry 
you, for chances are, you would not recognize the tunes in Mr. 
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Whithorne’s reveling paraphrase, if you still remember them. I 
still remember, and always hope to do so, Mr. Hirsch’s classic 
“Love Nest.” Therefore I am sorely troubled in seeing Mr. 
Whithorne manhandle that exquisite tune. Why, oh why, did he 
spoil Mr. Hirsch’s quarter triplet, which is the rhythmic essence 
of that song, by making of it a quarter followed by two eighth- 
notes? A little thing like this may seem of no account. Yet it 
speaks louder than would anything else for the incomprehension, 
among so many fine musicians, of the genius in popular Ameri- 
can music. The third piece before me is called “Pell Street” 
(Chinatown). Mr. Whithorne, a wonderfully equipped and highly 
imaginative musician, has a special knack for doing Oriental 
stunts. But this black-key tinkle is not so good as other “exotic” 
music he has written. It is so very obvious. It falls so short 
of making visible the impalpable. As far as I am concerned, 
Mr. Henry Eichheim’s musical betel nuts have spoiled my taste 
for the milder drugs affected by the chewers of “chinoiseries.” 
At several performances of these pieces by the excellent pianist, 
Mr. E. Robert Schmitz, the public has expressed unqualified 
approval of them, demanding repetitions. Which only goes to 
show that Messrs. Fischer were right. John Day, “dwelling 
over Aldersgate,” London, in 1571 published a book of “Songes 
of three, fower, and five voyces, composed and made by Thomas 
Whythorne, gent., the which songes be of sundry sortes, that is 
to say, some long, some short, some hard, some easie to be songe, 
and some betwene both; also some solemne and some pleasant 
or merry; so that according to the skill of the singers (not being 
musitians) and disposition or delite of the hearers, they may here 
find songes for their contentation and liking.” The Composers’ 
Music Corporation, in wonted garb of affluence, presents Mr. 
Whithorne’s “Two Chinese Poems,” Op. 18, and “Two Chinese 
Nocturnes,” Op. 34, for voice and piano. These songs were 
written in London, nine and ten years ago. They have slumbered 
for the prescribed period of incubation in the drawers of the 
composer’s desk. Mr. Whithorne, pulling them forth, saw every- 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very good. I humbly 
bow and agree with him. Mr. Whithorne’s Op. 38, No. 2, is 
called “The Aeroplane.” It had to come. It comes in a straight 
line, or rather in a curve, from Couperin’s “L’Atalante” and Da- 
quin’s “Les vents en courroux,” with Jensen’s “Mllhle am Bach” 
at the low point. From the latter, Mr. Whithorne’s whirling 
caprice differs about as much as does a Fokker from a pair of 
roller skates. But their noises are related. 
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Have you noticed how many people there are who cannot use 
the telephone unless they have a pencil in their free hand and some- 
thing to write, or preferably draw, upon — which something need 
not be paper? Go into any public telephone booth. The walls 
of these lethal chambers will afford the excavators of New York, 
in a couple of thousand years, a precious opportunity to study the 
mental state of our cliff-dwellers, better, in fact, than we can 
picture the troglodyte from his cave designs. There are hotels 
which have found it expedient to hang a pencil and large pads in 
each room next to the telephone, to accommodate travelling 
Euclids, while saving the wallpaper. This mania for telephonic 
polygons and plane curves takes the form of transcriptural obses- 
sions in some musicians. One of the worst cases, undoubtedly, 
is that of Mr. Leopold Godowsky. He can not pick up a sheet of 
music, without wanting to trace over it convolutions of octave 
runs and double trills, rhomboids of counter-melodies, and all very 
cleverly, at that. No doubt, whenever his telephone rings, instead 
of wasting the time with defacing the walls or spoiling clean paper, 
he quickly makes a lucrative little transcription. It all depends 
on the length of the conversation. Nothing from Weber’s “Invi- 
tation to the Dance,” which he elaborates contrapuntally for 
three pianos, to Carl Bohm’s “Calm as the Night,” is safe from 
Mr. Godowsky ’s hands. How different is this procedure from 
Mr. Kreisler’s, who, at least, gives us Minced Minuets in Aspic, 
or Stuffed Gavots aux truffes. 

While we are talking about “arrangers,” Mr. William Arms 
Fisher has adapted words to the English-horn tune in the Largo 
of Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, and has made a “negro” 
song of it, entitled “Goin’ Home.” I know only too well what 
musical editors are driven to, and I sympathize with Mr. Fisher. 
Mr. Fisher, in a reminiscent mood, adds a note in which he tells 
us of his student days with Dvorak in New York. He was present 
“at the final private rehearsal of the symphony,” which Anton 
Seidl conducted. Mr. Fisher’s account of the first public per- 
formance is very moving. When on Friday afternoon, December 
15, 1893, the final measures of the Largo died away, the great 
audience was so affected, “that in the boxes filled with women of 
fashion and all about the hall people sat with the tears rolling 
down their cheeks.” If these women of fashion, dear souls, wept 
real tears on that occasion, what, alas, will they do when they hear 
Mr. Fisher’s touching words? — By the way, Dr. H. Schnoor (23 
Querallee, Dresden-Klotzsche, Germany) is at work writing an 
exhaustive biography of Antonin Dvordk. He will welcome and 
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gratefully acknowledge any personal reminiscences, or copies of 
Dvorak letters, from persons who knew the Bohemian composer 
when he was in America. May this hint bear fruit. 


* * 


* 


Down into the bag, and on with the grab. 

M. Francis Poulenc’s first book of “Impromptus” for the 
piano (J. & W. Chester) is in a manner which has now become 
fairly familiar. It does not arouse the passions, it does not prick 
curiosity. Someone who was privileged to hear Mr. Poulenc 
play these pieces, assured me that the composer’s interpretation 
does not enhance them. All of these things have to be, no doubt. 
Some of them are good fooling, others are bad writing. For 
regardless of sonorous ideals and aspirations, regardless of what a 
piece of music tries to sound like, there remains the question of 
how it is made. And that is a question which generally can be 
answered with more certainty than can the vague contentions 
about “Tendencies.” 

By Jove, here is something new. “Le Pain Quotidien, 
Intimites vocales en 15 exercices” for voice and piano by M. Andre 
Caplet (Durand). M. Roland-Manuel points out, in a short 
aoant-pro'pos, the novelty of this work and the “tour de force ex- 
tr&nement delicat” which it represents. Fifteen wordless, vowel- 
less songs. Bread which some singers will find pretty hard. But 
musically and vocally these fifteen exercises are thoroughly enjoy- 
able and wonderfully instructive. Mr. Caplet shows even a ray 
of humor. Witness the beginning of No. 1. No, this bread is not 
dry, once you know how to eat it. 

Zoltan Kod&ly’s Seven Piano Pieces, Op. 11 (Universal Ed.), 
are short, but full of new sound. And they invite the hands to 
dabble in these novel stretches, unused runs, fresh chord groups, 
as a new toy attracts the child. And I warrant that you will have 
an hour of diverting play. The other one of the Hungarian 
Dioscuri, Bela Bartok, has written some more of his clever folk- 
song arrangements for piano, “Improvisations sur des chansons 
paysannes hongroises,” Op. 20, some piano “Rtudes,” Op. 18, 
which look like girder work and sound steely. His suite for piano, 
Op. 14, contains a splendid scherzo. It has, however, the slightly 
uncomfortable humor produced by the antics of a hunchback 
clown. 
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Really, this bag of mine is bottomless. I must let go. Much 
as I should like to tell you of the “Requiem” by Frederick Delius, 
for soprano and baritone soli, double chorus and orchestra, I have 
to stop sometime. All the greater the pity; for this fine work, 
with German and English words, dedicated “To the memory of all 
young artists who fell in battle,” contains noble passages. This 
is no churchly mass. The church is the woods in spring. Instead 
of a final “dona eis pacem,” we hear the cuckoo, we smell the 
violets, we feel the young breeze kissing our cheek. And we are 
gloriously aware that Resurrection is no hollow term. This music, 
call it Griegian or anything you please, was fashioned with love 
and fervor, with art and faith. 

Let us be done and dump the bag! Out roll some more 
Szymanowskis: “Mythes,” Op. 30, three poems for violin and 
piano, fantastic looking; twelve Etudes for Piano, Op. 33, prom- 
ising aural titillations; six songs, “Le muezin passionne,” rich in 
Oriental melismata. The beginning of the first song reminds me 
of the badly maltreated “Chant Indou.” Violoncellists should 
note a “Concertino” by Ariosti (1666-1740), arranged by Albert 
Elkus (Universal Ed.), also the Sonata by Francis Casadesus 
(Deiss & Crepin), also the full-fledged Concerto by Serge Bortkie- 
wicz (D. Rather). How comes it that Messrs. Leduc can copy- 
right, on this late day, an album of pieces by I. Albeniz without a 
sign of an “arranger” or “editor”? Surely, most of these pieces, 
if not all, are in the public domain. Mr. Edmund H. Fellowes has 
edited, for Messrs. Stainer & Bell, three Masses for 3, 4 and 5 
voices respectively by William Byrd, from the original manuscripts 
in the British Museum. In the Carnegie Collection of British 
Music have been issued a Fantasy for String Quartet by R. O. 
Morris, the full score of “Solway,” an orchestral symphony by 
John B. McEwen, and the score of an orchestral “Fantasy-Over- 
ture” by Edward Mitchell. Here is the piano score of “Chout” 
by Prokofieff (Breitkopf & Hartel)! It is good enough to play 
through and enjoy. This music is fresh, in more senses than one, 
but so likable. A most alluring Quintet for Strings and Harp by 
Arnold Bax (Murdoch, Murdoch & Co.). And still they come 
faster and faster. Sonatas by Paul Hindemith, sonatas for violin 
and piano, sonatas for violin alone, sonatas for viola alone, string 
quartets by the same man, who deserves a whole review devoted 
to him alone. Weighty works by Egon Kornauth, pupil of 
Schreker’s: a piano sonata, Op. 4; another piano sonata, Op. 9; 
still another piano sonata, Op. 15 
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No, decidedly; no more for to-day. Music publishers are 
printing too much. And will you now believe that there are 
melancholy moments in the life of the Chief Eunuch, set to guard 
the Gran Signor’s Musical Seraglio? 
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INEVITABILITY AS A CRITERION OF ART 

By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 

W HAT renders music great? Is there any one quality in- 
herent in a composition that alone can be considered 
responsible for its being a masterpiece? At first thought 
it would seem that this question could never be answered satis- 
factorily, and in the last analysis the answer will be incomplete; 
yet it is entirely possible that the day will come when the merits of 
art-works may to a large extent be measured by an unprejudiced 
qualitative analysis. 

Some will say that any such appraisal, cold-blooded as it 
necessarily must be, would be the death of art; that if a master- 
piece is to be measured for value, in the same way that a piece 
of land is measured for its length and breadth, there would be 
nothing left to appreciate. This is very true, for such an ad- 
justment would go too far beyond the Almost Perfect State of our 
friend Don Marquis, and would enter realms of perfection to which 
none of us would wish to go. On the other hand, we may well 
regret that all criticism and discussion of the arts, particularly of 
music, should rely to such a great extent on personal opinion. 
We may admit that the development of taste in the individual in 
turn develops art through appreciation, but it is nevertheless 
deplorable that the only criterion we possess, aside from our own 
estimate of an art-creation, is the personal opinion of the majority 
of professional, and semi-professional, critics. 

Of course, we can never hope entirely to escape from such a 
state of affairs, and we probably shall never desire that we should; 
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but were we able to find some standard of opinion on which we 
could all agree, it would materially aid us in distinguishing be- 
tween the “good’* and the “bad,” if we may employ these terms, 
in music. Doctors determine the efficacy of a medical preparation 
by the character of the ingredients it contains, and by the pro- 
portions in which they are mixed. Why is it not as possible to 
pass on the ingredients of a musical composition, and their pro- 
portions, according to standards on which the great majority of 
music-lovers can agree? 

By some it is held that a composition is great because it has 
stood the test of time. It requires very little thought to see the 
fallacy of any such reasoning. It is very true that great music 
invariably withstands the ravages of the years, but are we not 
dodging the issue by stating the effect rather than the cause? 
Music becomes immortal because it is great; the fact that a work 
has lived for a century or more cannot have made it great in the 
first place. The test, by which we judge, can by no means be 
responsible for the inherent qualities, the ingredients, which have 
enabled the composition successfully to pass that test. Moreover, 
we do not wish to wait a hundred years to judge our creators; 
the standards we seek to formulate are of such a character that 
they will enable us to form our opinions after several hearings of a 
work. To do our contemporaries justice in the present and in the 
flesh, is preferable to waiting for future generations to atone for 
our neglect by festivals of commemoration. 

Others claim that the beauty of a composition, or of any other 
work of art, determines whether or not it possesses this quality of 
greatness. Beauty is an entirely relative quality, as relative as 
the taste of food, and any appraisal based on such a foundation 
would perhaps be more prejudiced than an opinion formed on 
any other basis. That which is beautiful to me may seem quite 
commonplace to my neighbor. I may consider the rose a beau- 
tiful flower; this same rose may so cause my neighbor to sneeze that 
he will think it hopelessly ugly and demand its removal from his 
presence. I may be a “cubist,” and my more conservative con- 
temporary may think admiration of the post-impressionists either 
a pose or total insanity. Opinions on beauty can no more be 
expected to coincide than opinions on ventilation, and the dis- 
tinction between beauty and ugliness in art is fully as nice a 
distinction as the difference between a draught and a “breath of 
fresh air.” 

Nor can we say that the observance of the canons of form and 
structure, though its importance cannot be underestimated, is in 
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itself responsible for the excellence of a composition. Without 
such observance inspiration is helpless, but the technique of a 
composition is but the outer garment worn by the inner greatness 
of the work, even though it sometimes would seem a case of 
“clothes make the man.” 

Is there any word for the undefined quality? Can we find 
some inherent characteristic, the formula by which the “in- 
gredients” have been mixed, put our finger on it, and point it out 
to our bewildered friends as the divine spark? Maybe we can, 
and maybe we cannot, but before we seek to find the inner secret, 
it will be necessary to reiterate some of the “ingredients” that the 
master “physicians” of music have used in “preparing” their 
greatest works. 

Great works of art must possess sincerity. If the composer 
be insincere, his music will not ring true, there will be a shallow- 
ness in his work that will be apparent ere its course has been run, 
a hollowness that will turn music-lovers against his labor. The 
creator must create truthfully, according to his vision, or his 
imagination, else his work will be either false or grossly imitative. 

Only second in importance is good construction. A com- 
position with a flaw in its construction is like a chain with a weak 
link, or as a bucket, admirably constructed in all respects, except 
for a small hole in the bottom — so small that none would have 
noticed. What would have become of Boris Godounoff had 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s pen of revision failed to stop the leaks in 
Moussorgsky’s structure? Moussorgsky is a pathetic example of 
the very point I wish to make, for even one of his biographers 1 
admits that the great Russian exponent of realism 

created laboriously, clumsily, imperfectly. It was truly owing to the 
power of his genius that he produced immortal pages : he always did this, 
when his inspiration was sufficiently powerful to record itself in its own 

way Complete works, even complete pages, which entirely 

satisfy all the aspirations of the listener, carrying him away and over- 
awing him, are rare with Musorgsky; but there are some. 

Had Moussorgsky possessed the patience to apply himself to 
the acquisition of a thorough technique, we might well stand in 
awe of the heights to which the sincerity of his genius would have 
carried him. 

A great work must also possess simplicity, in the relative 
sense. The power of simplicity is proven by the appeal of the 
folk-song, the natural, spontaneous expression of its originators. 

^‘Musorgsky, the Russian Musical Nationalist/’ by M. D. Calvocoressi: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
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Creators of the folk-song, the music of the people, spoke their 
musical thoughts in a way simple, natural to themselves, without 
experimentation in the fields of conscious effort. In that sense, 
an art-work must also have been simple for its composer, for had 
the labor of composition been strained beyond his powers, the 
composition would sound labored, forced, involved, and conse- 
quently neither spontaneous nor natural. On the other hand, the 
mere fact that the works of a genius like Wagner are complicated 
for the ears of the musically uneducated by no means robs them 
of their simplicity, for had they not been fundamentally simple, 
they would never have brought an understandable message to 
even the musically sophisticated. We may well contrast with 
such masterworks the struggling product of the neophyte, dab- 
bling for the first time with his instrumentation. The material he 
seeks to weave into his work may be sincere, inspired and of the 
first order, yet he is so unfamiliar with his medium that the 
mechanical part of his task becomes a burden to him and an ear- 
sore to his listeners. All spontaneity is lost in the clumsy, futile 
effort to master the effects intended. 

These, then, are at least three of the essential ingredients of 
a great composition; sincerity, simplicity (implying spontaneity), 
and technique (the power of mixing the ingredients effectively). 
But while these attributes are invariably found in masterworks 
created by genius, they are frequently present in music that is 
quite mediocre. There are many composers who possess a good 
technique, who are sincere, spontaneous, simple and natural, whose 
work fails to move, whose product music-lovers are wont to label 
“just another symphony,” “just another opera,” or “just another 
song, piano piece,” whatever the case may be. 

What, then, is the quality that has raised masterworks to 
their high level? Is it not their inevitability? We may never 
expect music-lovers to agree infallibly, even on this term, but when 
the uses to which we can put this word, in its relation to art in 
general and music in particular, have been examined, it will be 
found to afford far more common ground than standards of beauty, 
or of significance, in determining, in the present, the worth of music 
written by contemporary composers. And what is true of them 
is equally true of the term’s support in formulating our opinions of 
works of the past which are still the subject of controversy. 

In order to be great, a theme, an harmonic progression, a con- 
trapuntal passage, a whole composition, must seem inevitable. An 
inevitable theme would be one that its composer could not have 
written differently. It came to him so naturally (whether im- 
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mediately or after any amount of polishing, as in Beethoven’s case), 
that there was no longer room for question in his mind as to whether 
it should progress upward here, or downward there, or whether the 
laws of melody- writing allowed him to fashion it thus, or so. For, 
after all, the so-called “laws” of melody, and harmony, too, have 
been evolved from the patterns of immortal melodies and har- 
monic progressions, which were in themselves inevitable. 

Consider for the moment the plots of some of our greatest 
novels, for in literature we find countless examples of inevitability. 
It would seem as though the author’s secret of power lay in his 
ability to make the progression of his plot seem inevitable, and 
here, too, we must presuppose sincerity, for were the writer not 
himself convinced of the inevitability of his situations he could 
never convince his readers. Take, for example, the “happy 
ending,” put there because the author and his publishers think the 
public demands it. In order that the hero and heroine may marry 
and live happily ever after, someone must be killed off, the in- 
heritance uncovered, a rich relative turn up, or countless devices 
invented for the occasion. Such books may become “best sellers,” 
but they rarely live for more than a season. In the truly great 
novel, or drama, the author does not need such artificial devices 
to finish his plot. He pushes his work to a logical conclusion, so 
that the ending is the inevitable result of events that have gone 
before, whether it be happy or otherwise. Then and only then do 
his intelligent readers feel that the work is true, and that its author 
has given them something logical, inevitable. 

When the note left by Tess Durbeyfield beneath the door-sill 
of her betrothed failed to reach its destination, and when Tess 
discovered that Clare had not received it, and she had no further 
moral courage to stop the marriage, we feel that the tragedy of the 
succeeding pages is inevitable ; there can be nothing else. We 
know that Angel Clare cannot forgive her, for Hardy has vividly 
described the man’s type of mind. We feel that Alec D’ Urber- 
ville’ s conversion is but temporary, and we know that it was in- 
evitable that Tess should come back to him. Even when Tess 
murders the man who wronged her we know that it could have not 
been otherwise. 

But to return to music. The inevitable melody must have so 
presented itself to the composer’s mind that the writing of it 
became finally a mere mechanical process. True, the creator may 
have given it careful thought, he himself had to judge whether or 
not his product possessed the necessary qualifications; but the 
finished product must have completely satisfied the composer 
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(his self-criticism would here be the best judge), and later his 
hearers, if it was to possess that quality without which greatness is 
impossible. Brahms is said to have spent days pondering on the 
first phrase of a composition, and the writing of the rest of the piece 
was the simplest part of his labor. Brahms was genius enough to 
do this without the loss of spontaneity, and if the story be true, we 
may say that the final version of the first phrase became so inevit- 
able that its subsequent development Was also inevitable. The 
harmonic setting and the development of a piece, too, must have 
this attribute if the composition is to be great, because clearly an 
inevitable theme, no matter how great, cannot of itself make a 
satisfying piece of music. 

How, then, are we to agree with our fellows in determining 
what is inevitable and what is not? That, indeed, is the problem. 
Perhaps an imaginary conversation between Messrs. Pro and Con 
regarding Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony may help to solve it. 
Mr. Pro has always gone into raptures whenever he has heard the 
work, while Mr. Con feels that it is but the personal wail of the 
composer. Mr. Pro thinks that it is beautiful, that it represents 
the woes of humanity at large. Mr. Con holds that the most of it 
is sordid, that its creator was in a sour mood when he wrote it, and 
that its significance is far from universal. Without doubt each 
is entitled to his opinion; it is not difficult to sympathize with either 
point of view. 

Finally they come to the last movement, which to Mr. Con 
is the most depressing of the four. They turn to the page of the 
score which contains the following passage: 


Fagotti 

espressfvo 



Mr. Pro thinks it beautiful, noble in its grief, while Mr. Con 
considers it contemptible in its petty misery. Can either of them 
change a note without entirely destroying what the composer 
wished to say? Can Mr. Con suggest that the bassoonist alter the 
almost monotonous rhythm, and still interpret the composer’s 
message? Can they agree that the little turn in the last measure 
but two, is not only essential in establishing the finality of the 
phrase, but that it is inevitable as well? Would either Mr. Pro 
or Mr. Con have said that it could have happened differently? 
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Then let them ask each other whether or not it was inevitable that 
the passage under discussion should have been followed by: 

etc. 

These two thinkers will never agree on the beauty or the 
significance of the work, but it may be possible that they will agree 
as to whether or not it could have been fashioned otherwise. 

For example, let us take the theme of the second movement 
of Beethoven’s Symphony in C major, the first of the nine. 


etc. 


Andante con rhoto 




After testing this theme, I am of the belief that the slightest 
change would destroy Beethoven’s idea. If there be the possi- 
bility of a modification with equally convincing results, then the 
theme would lack inevitability and would not be flawless. There- 
with its claim for absolute greatness would diminish. 

Again, consider the brief oboe solo in the middle of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony: 


Adagio 



Could there have been any other equally satisfying version of 
this short passage? Could it have been omitted without injury? 

In the following treatment of the main theme from this same 
movement: 
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composers of the younger generation might have the courage to 
suggest a progression other than the diatonic succession of the 
quasi-sequences, but the point at issue is not one of possible 
substitutions. For instance, a different harmonization would be 
easy enough, but unless it gave to the passage the same character 
of inevitability, the substitution would be futile and would suffer, 
in point of art-value, by comparison. 

I have just used the term “treatment.” In that respect, too, 
obviously inevitability plays a most important part. The justi- 
fication of what we term “atmosphere” lies in its power to estab- 
lish this inevitability. As in literature, or in painting, the setting 
should render ensuing events foreshadowed. Turn again to Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles, and consider the scene in which Tess makes 
her confession. 

But the complexion even of external things seemed to suffer trans- 
mutation as her announcement progressed. The fire in the grate looked 
impish — demoniacally funny, as if it did not care in the least about her 
strait. The fender grinned idly, as if it, too, did not care. The light 
from the water-bottle was merely engaged in a chromatic problem. 
All material objects around announced their irresponsibility with terrible 
iteration. 

The author has made his surroundings announce the impend- 
ing tragedy; the atmosphere is but the means to an end. Likewise 
in music, if certain harmonic coloring will emphasize the message, 
if the use of certain modes will aid in establishing a mood or in 
creating a musical description, then only is such coloring justified, 
and it becomes not only pardonable, but essential. 

Let us now take some new work, some work on which the 
verdict of time will not be able to fortify our opinion, and examine 
it with a view to judging it on its merits. Let us assume in the 
first place that the work is sincere, spontaneous, simple, and that 
its maker had acquired the necessary virtuosity of composition. 
This, it will be said, will eliminate from the discussion ninety-five 
per cent, of contemporary musical compositions. Very well, but 
there remain five per cent, which may possess those necessary 
elements of greatness. We select at random a score that appears 
to belong to this minority of quality, and examine it. As we go 
over the composer’s presentation of the material we ask ourselves 
if another turn of the melody would have been equally effective, if 
a modulation could have substituted for a dissonant seventh-chord, 
or whether the addition of a ninth to a seventh would have created 
more “atmosphere.” If we find that our substitutions are super- 
fluous, that our changes fail to improve, or that they destroy the 
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composer’s message, the work is inevitable and we may be reasonably 
certain that, at any rate, this premise for greatness is not absent. 

On the other hand, if we should find that the composer might 
just as well have kept his tonality in major as shifted it to minor, 
or that his “atmosphere” might just as well have been Scandina- 
vian as French, we have found “just another” piece of music, and 
no matter how talented or sincere its composer, no matter how 
simple his message, no amount of technical mastery on his part 
will save his work from oblivion. This test applies particularly to 
the vast army of imitators, including the so-called exponents of the 
modern French idiom, whose dearth of ideas is momentarily 
hidden in the thin disguise they call the coloring of their “school.” 
If the ideas of these musicians could have been expressed in some 
other way with equal effect, or maybe lack of effect, their work 
lacks inevitability and we need have no fear that future generations 
will overturn our verdict. True, genius has been disregarded, 
prophets have been hooted down by their fellows, since the world 
began, but has the test of inevitability ever been conscientiously 
applied to their work? 

There is however, one form of inevitability which is an en- 
tirely unwelcome and unbidden guest — obviousness. The dis- 
tinction is too often overlooked, with the result that some com- 
posers are afraid to say the inevitable because they think it may 
seem obvious. They forget that there is a vast difference between 
the two, easily recognized by those who have learned to draw 
the line. If a theme be inevitable and yet so obvious that one 
knows beforehand what the next note, or the next harmony, is to 
be, it becomes commonplace and we soon tire of it. It is this 
perverted inevitability that makes dance-hall ditties popular to the 
masses. These tunes never tax the intelligence; they are some- 
thing with which the people are already familiar, and consequently 
these people take them to themselves until they weary of their new 
baubles. Then comes the next “hit,” merely a re-hashing of the 
old material, all of the coloring is the same as the last, and the 
street whistlers recognize it as their very own. 

There is a further distinction between inevitability, as I am 
using the term, and obviousness. I have already stated that an 
inevitable melody cannot in itself make a great composition, and 
that if the treatment be commonplace the composition is worth- 
less unless revised by a more competent hand. Occasionally, nay, 
far too often, we find a theme which possesses sincerity, and all the 
other “ingredients,” but handled in such an obvious manner as to 
make the work unworthy of consideration. 
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The college boys sing a parody of the sentimental ballad which 
offers a splendid illustration of the obvious. The melody is simple, 
and it may be that the directness of its message bespeaks a sin- 
cerity that promises “immortality.” Possibly a Dvorak might 
have used it with telling effect; yet consider the melody from the 
standpoint of the treatment given it for the present purpose: 


Con sentimento 
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The “sob song” in all its glory! Any reader, not already 
familiar with the song, could have told just what would happen 
after hearing the first measure. Would he fail to guess that the 
minor subdominant would be used in the last half of the second 
measure? Would he doubt that the tonality would change to the 
dominant at the end of the second phrase, and would he not have 
prophesied the “post-mortem” descent of the inner voices at the 
end of that phrase? No glee club arranger would have failed to 
lower the seventh in the ninth measure, and a different modulation 
in the last four measures was not to be expected. 

The inevitable need never be obvious. We must be careful 
lest we damn as obvious that which is really inevitable. Just 
because an event had to happen, does not necessarily imply that 
it was expected. On hearing a great melody for the first time, we 
realize that it could not have been different, but we did not neces- 
sarily recognize it as closely akin to something with which we were 
already familiar. Call it lack of originality, or what you will, 
obviousness is the quality that renders the so-called “popular 
music” banal, trite, and, moreover, this obviousness may be the 
inevitability of some other work from which the ditty was “bor- 
rowed.” 
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Because the inevitable of yesterday may be the obvious of 
to-day, it is only fair to the composers of an older generation to 
remember that those musical devices which we consider shop- 
worn were original to them. Our ears have long since become 
attuned to Mozart and Beethoven, and some of us are apt to lose 
our interest in their work because of the lack of anything startling. 
Consider the thousands who have borrowed themes and other 
material, such as devices for expression, harmonic progressions, 
from these masters, and then blame the borrowers for the obvious 
use of their goods, but not Mozart, Beethoven or Wagner. It is 
because of the imitators that the inevitability, original with some 
composer of yesterday, seems to our blase ears nothing but the 
obvious. Indeed, if the inevitability of a Chopin seem obvious to 
the listener, it may be because he hears an obvious interpretation, 
or because he may have heard the same melody but slightly altered 
in the street-tunes of his own generation; — witness, for instance, 
the reappearance of the Fantaisie-Impromptu and the “Minute” 
Waltz a year or so ago. The effrontery with which “popular” 
composers help themselves to the ideas of the masters verily 
passes belief and has become a disgusting nuisance. 

* * 

* 

This theory of inevitability (versus the obvious) may be useful 
as a standard on which musicians, music-lovers and laymen can 
agree; a criterion for use in determining the “good” and “bad” in 
music. Not that we shall ever get away from individual opinion 
— that would be a pity; the inevitability of a composition would of 
course be subject to dispute at times, but it could not possibly 
be as much a field for controversy as “beauty,” “significance,” or 
other disputable terms in the current critical vocabulary. 



THE SONGS OF CHARLES T. GRIFFES 

By WILLIAM TREAT UPTON 


I N the passing of Charles Tomlinson Griffes on April eighth, 
nineteen hundred twenty, American musical art lost one of 
its most valiant and valued protagonists. There is no 
question that had he lived out his life, he would have made a con- 
tribution to our native music of exceeding value; indeed, it does 
not seem entirely outside the bounds of reason to suppose that it 
might have been comparable in our own generation to what 
MacDowell gave to his. But be that as it may, he has left us 
much that is sure to live because of its intrinsic worth and beauty. 

It is not at all my purpose to make an exhaustive study of 
Griffes’ entire output, but rather in a fairly comprehensive manner 
to deal with one particular phase of his work — and that a very 
vital one — namely, his songs. When we come to make a serious 
study of his songs, we can but be amazed at their range and 
variety; and yet we cannot escape the conviction that in our 
study we are after all merely making explorations in the work- 
shop of his mind; that his songs — the real songs he had it in his 
heart to sing — were left unsung; the finished product of his genius 
unfortunately was never to be attained. 

We find him working in all styles and making use of all known 
media. He seems least influenced by Debussy and his school. 
Whatever may be true of his other forms of composition, we find 
no single song showing any marked trace of that influence. More 
clearly he reflects the tendencies of the modern German school, 
and naturally so, since like most Americans he spent the greater 
part of his student days in Germany; and when at times he breaks 
loose from this German influence, it is to the later French and 
Russian schools that he turns. 

The complete list of his songs with dates of publication and 
also, where possible, of their composition, is as follows: 

I. Five German Poems for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment (1909). No opus-number 

1. “Auf dem Teich, dem regungslosen” (Lenau) 

2. “Auf geheimem Waldespfade” (Lenau) 

3. “Nacht liegt auf den fremden Wegen” (Heine) 

4. “Der traumende See” (Mosen) 

5. “Wohl lag ich einst in Gram und Schmerz” (Geibel). 
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II. Song for a Low Voice with Piano Accompaniment. No 
opus-number (1910) 

“Zwei Konige sassen auf Orkadal” (Geibel). 

III. Tone-Images for a Mezzo-Soprano Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. Op. 3 (1912) 

1. La Fuite de la Lune (Oscar Wilde) 

2. Symphony in Yellow (Oscar Wilde) 

3. We’ll to the Woods and Gather May (W. E. Henley). 

IV. Two Rondels for a Soprano Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. Op. 4 (1913) 

1. This Book of Hours (Walter Crane) 

2. Come Love, across the Sunlit Land (Clinton Scollard). 

V. Three Poems for Voice and Piano. Op. 9 (1918) 

1. In a Myrtle Shade (William Blake). March, 1916 

2. Wai Kiki (Rupert Brooke). April, 1916 

3. Phantom (Arturo Giovannitti). March, 1916. 

VI. Five Poems of Ancient China and Japan for Medium 
Voice and Piano. Op. 10 (1917). Composed 1916-17. 

VII. Three Poems by Fiona MacLeod in Musical Settings 
for High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. Op. 11 (1918) 

1. The Lament of Ian the Proud (May, 1918) 

2. Thy Dark Eyes to Mine (May, 1918) 

3. The Rose of the Night (January, 1918). 

VIII. Two Poems by John Masefield, Composed for Medium 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment (1920). Published posthumously 

1. An Old Song Re-Sung (July, 1918) 

2. Sorrow of Mydath. 

If one except from these songs “Sorrow of Mydath,” “The 
Rose of the Night” and “Phantom” as over-involved and at 
least in so far as the last two are concerned expressing an ab- 
normal mood, the “Five Poems of Ancient China and Japan” 
as experiments in an exotic idiom (although not at all without a 
certain attractiveness of their own) and “Wai Kiki,” in some 
respects the most remarkable of all his songs, as the undeter- 
mined factor in our equation (for, as far as the writer personally 
is concerned, he does not yet know whether he likes it or not), 
there is left a residue of some fifteen songs, all individual, all 
intrinsically attractive and worthy, and for the most part charac- 
terized by a very intimate appeal — in itself an invaluable asset 
to any song. 

Among the loveliest are the first five to German texts by 
Lenau, Heine, Mosen and Geibel. Here we find the keenest sort 
of response to the text, typical German nature poems. In none of 
his later and more elaborate songs do we find a more exquisite 
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and refined workmanship or a keener appreciation of the mood to 
be expressed. They are typical of the style of Brahms and Strauss, 
whose influence they plainly show. But the wonder lies in the 
perfection of their art. To be sure, Griffes in these earlier days 
had not the varied technique so characteristic of his later work; 
he repeats certain effects over and over again. He shares with 
Strauss the latter’s fondness for a thrilling \ chord climax 
approached chromatically, for altered chords, enharmonic and 
chromatic harmonies of all kinds, and a strong, virile use of ap- 
poggiaturas and suspensions, all strictly in line with the best 
German traditions ; in point of fact, these songs are as echt deutsch 
as Strauss himself, and, as beautiful and finished examples of this 
type of song, are worthy of careful and minute study. 

The first one, “Auf dem Teich, dem regungslosen,” opens 
with a typical Brahms subject, entirely worthy of that great 
master himself. 


Ruhig und traumerisch 
Tranquillo, quasi sognando 



Again on the following page we have a passage equally admirable, 
but this time as much in the style of Strauss as was the other in 
that of Brahms. Note the peculiarly Straussian obbligato melody 
in the piano score. 
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poco eresa 



to. * to * to * 


It is this remarkable assimilation of the technique of these 
masters of song-writing that makes these early songs so notable. 
Original perhaps they are not, at least in the sense of setting new 
patterns of beauty; but a rosegarden is perhaps no less beautiful 
than a garden filled with unfamiliar, exotic bloom, provided al- 
ways, of course, that the roses be perfect of their kind. 

In the second song, “Auf geheimem Waldespfade,” we begin 
to perceive the shadow of the future thrown across its very first 
measure, in the tonic chord colored by its sixth. Did Griffes look 
ahead and see the “Symphony in Yellow” and “In a Myrtle 
Shade” with their tonic harmonies enhanced not only by the sixth 
but by the second as well? So early had he been attracted by the 
beginnings of a new idiom. 

The third song, “Nacht liegt auf den fremden Wegen,” shows 
no continuation of this new manner of speech; in fact, we must 
wait for “La Fuite de la Lune” and the “Symphony in Yellow,” 
three years later, for its resumption. Queerly enough, the third 
and last song of this later group, “We’ll to the Woods and Gather 
May,” shows no trace of this new influence. Whether the order 
of the published songs was not that of their composition (he had 
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not yet attained the distinction of seeing the date at the end of 
each composition, which marks the arrived and accepted composer 
— this was not to come till some years later), or whether he was 
deliberately experimenting back and forth, of course we cannot 
say. This song abounds in clever bits of technique with a delight- 
ful syncopated accompaniment in the manner of Brahms, and 
again the skilful chromaticism and bits of obbligato melodies 
a la Strauss. 

The fourth song, “Der traumende See,” shows in its middle 
section a lighter touch than has heretofore appeared — a thin 
wavy line of exquisite arpeggio work, as tenuous as the air we 
breathe; perhaps a hint of Gallic grace amidst the rich, sonorous 
Teuton score! 

If the prevailing mood of the first four songs of this group 
seems serious, indeed oftentimes sombre (for the verses of Lenau, 
Geibel and those of their kind abound in tears and much weeping), 
the fifth and last, “Wohl lag ich einst in Gram und Schmerz,” 
is buoyant enough to more than make up for it, and is one of the 
few songs of real soul happiness that Griffes wrote. Even here, 
however, there is an undercurrent of seriousness; it is not so 
whole-heartedly happy as the later song, “We’ll to the Woods 
and Gather May,” which is joyousness itself, free and unrestrained. 
Not so here, for the happiness is too recent, it is in too close juxta- 
position with sorrow — “O hochstes Leid, o hochste Lust, wie 
seid ihr euch so gleich!” All this is very subtly realized in the 
music. 

Following upon these five songs without opus-number comes 
still another to a German text (this also without opus-number), 
“Zwei Konige sassen auf Orkadal,” a ballad, sombre, dramatic 
in the dark, gloomy way that Griffes loved, nevertheless a true 
and simple interpretation of the text. As I have said before, up 
to this point Griffes’ songs are of the German type — the work- 
manship excellent, the spirit refined and often exquisite, with 
the exquisiteness of “Wie Melodien” and “Traum durch die 
Dammerung.” 

Beginning with the Three Tone-Images, Op. 3 (his first song 
opus), however, we find everything changed. With the dropping 
of the German text the German atmosphere has vanished. Not 
all at once — in “La Fuite de la Lune” there is still more of Strauss 
than of anyone else — but with the “Symphony in Yellow” the 
change is complete. Here is neither Brahms nor Strauss nor 
yet Griffes himself, as we have hitherto come to know him. We 
might at first think that now we detect the influence of Debussy, 
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but it has too bitter and acrid a taste — rather Ravel, perhaps; 
at any rate, a new spirit has moved in and taken possession. It is 
a strange, exotic kind of song, with an atmosphere all its own, 
and beauty, too — a kind of “frigid beauty,” to quote a recent 
phrase. Nor is it lacking in mellower moments as well. What 
could be more delightful than the unexpected harmonic change 
at the words “And like a yellow silken scarf,” and those delicious 
fifths at “The thick fog hangs along the quay.” 




Was even here amid these alien surroundings the spirit of Brahms 
inspiring those parallel thirds between voice and piano? 

How strange that close upon the heels of this unexpected 
departure from all that has gone before, should come the one 
utterly joyous outburst of all Griffes’ singing, the previously 
mentioned “We’ll to the Woods and Gather May,” carefree, 
utterly oblivious of all responsibility, even of all thought, and that 
too, written in the simplest, most unsophisticated style imaginable; 
a song of mocking humor and heedless of all restraint! We may 
well take note of it, for never again shall we find this mood in 
his songs. 
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With the Two Rondels of Opus 4, we reach again a new and 
a still different phase of development, or another experiment, as 
you will. For “This Book of Hours” Griffes finds in his music 
the exact counterpart of Walter Crane’s verse; there is the same 
exquisiteness of detail, the same coldness, the same studied sim- 
plicity; never were text and music more truly at one. The 
mediaeval touch is cleverly realized through the use of modal har- 
monization, through formal and delicate counterpoint, the whole 
having the tint of ivory and old gold. 

In the second Rondel, “Come, Love, across the Sunlit Land,” 
we find something of these same tints; there is, too, the same 
slight texture, but with an added sense of dainty and graceful 
movement, again absolutely befitting the text. This, too, is a 
type which never recurs in Griffes’ songs, the nearest approach 
to it being the one immediately following these, a setting of 
William Blake’s “In a Myrtle Shade”; but in this latter song 
there is a thicker texture, a more human touch. The same aloof- 
ness is to be found, the same sense of detachment, but not to the 
the same degree; and influenced too, by the very human attributes 
of weakness and weariness, this subtle change of mood being very 
successfully reflected in the music. In its use of the most modern 
technique (abounding in ultra-modern harmonic devices) and 
yet in its fidelity to the archaic character of the text, it is 
thoroughly original and admirable; indeed it is one of the most 
individual of all his songs. 

Second in this group (Op. 9) comes “Wai Kiki,” the enigma 
already referred to. It is such, not at all in that it is the hardest 
of Griffes’ songs to understand, but rather that it is the hardest 
one of all to appraise correctly. When we like a song, we like it; 
when we dislike a song, we at least know where we stand with regard 
to it; but when we are frankly unable to determine whether we 
like a song or not, then there is unrest of spirit and continual 
irritation of mind! And so it is with “Wai Kiki.” One may 
well admire the clever suggestion of the native Hawaiian music 
and the skill with which the piano idiom is maintained throughout 
the piano part (here is no reduction of any orchestral score), and 
yet scarcely fail to be so conscious of its exceedingly unvocal 
melodic line, and of the uncouth character of much of its harmo- 
nization, that the song almost instinctively repels. Still, all this 
may well be a part of the composer’s plan in expressing the psy- 
chology of the text. I am willing to admit the uncanny and 
sinister beauty of “the dark scents whisper and dim waves creep 
to me”; perhaps in time I shall come to concede the artistic value 
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of the stark and ugly “Gleam like a woman’s hair, stretch out and 
rise.” It is undeniable that in this song — perhaps as in no other 
— we see Griff es’ power in painting with elemental colors. The 
fine sonority of the passage “And new stars burn into the ancient 
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are scarcely surpassed in all his writing. 

“Phantom,” the third and last of this group of poems, is no 
enigma at all; farfetched, difficult out of all proportion to its 
value, it seems — at least to me — a veritable tonal nightmare; 
and yet in its final page occurs one of Grilles’ most charming 
phrases, “And hear thee sing again that old, sweet song”: 
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Op. 10, Five Poems of Ancient China and Japan, I am in- 
clined to dismiss as a clever, more or less successful, experiment 
in the oriental idiom, perhaps more interesting to the experi- 
menter than to anyone else, though this opinion is likely to be 
challenged by those who, realizing the fascination exerted over 
Griffes by oriental music and knowing his extraordinary interest 
in the influence of the idiom of the East upon present-day occi- 
dental music, feel that his contributions in this field are of unique 
and lasting value. 

In Op. 11, however, we come to what is probably the fairest 
flowering of Griffes’ art in song, “The Lament of Ian the Proud,” 
and “Thy Dark Eyes to Mine.” In this same opus is included 
“The Rose of the Night,” but here again the mood is so entirely 
outside of any normal mental state that it can scarcely be ex- 
pected to make a strong appeal. With “Phantom” and to a 
lesser degree “Sorrow of Mydath,” it represents the darker and 
more perverse side of Griffes’ art and can but be considered an- 
other of his experiments in depicting unusual emotional moods. 

“The Lament of Ian the Proud” is sombre enough, it is true, 
but presents no unmitigated despair. Here the composer shows 
himself master of his art; there is no hesitancy or uncertainty in 
the drawing, no superfluous lines — all is well ordered and sane. 
The accompaniment is no true piano score, but suggests the or- 
chestra with its first syllable; and there is no question that its 
effect is greatly enchanced when the orchestra is used; but even 
without this added attractiveness the song interests one by reason 
of the perfection of its workmanship, the appropriateness of its 
thematic material and the reserve with which the entire mood is 
presented. Here is no loud-mouthed ranting, but a sincere and 
infinitely pathetic presentment of an old man’s unassuageable 
grief. In this simplicity and nobility of its expression it is per- 
haps Griffes’ finest song. 

“Thy Dark Eyes to Mine” is its fit companion, but con- 
trasts with it in almost every particular. Where that is pathetic 
and a bit austere, this is velvetlike in the richness and smoothness 
of its texture. The whole first section is as sensuous as the 
heavy perfume of the lily, but so skilfully has the composer ordered 
his effects that there is nothing cloying or oppressive. Here he 
has poured out his gifts with a lavish hand, but always with the 
nicest regard for balance and perspective. Nothing is over- 
loaded or obscure. Vital and constantly varying rhythms are 
here, a smooth melodic line, rich, colorful harmonies, abundance 
of attractive obbligato melodies in the piano score, as well as much 
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exquisitely modelled contrapuntal passagework for the piano; 
in short, a song of the greatest charm. The middle section is a 
bit vague and distinctly inferior to the rest of the song, but where 
shall we find the composer who never lapses? 

There remain but two further songs to be considered, both 
published since the composer’s death — “An Old Song Re-Sung” 
and “Sorrow of Mydath.” The former is a vigorous sea-song, 
full of the tang of the sea air and with a powerful climax — as 
sinister as it is powerful. The “Sorrow of Mydath” is in Griffes’ 
more extreme and less convincing style, though not without 
characteristic touches of power as well as beauty, the close being 
admirably handled. 

We should choose then as most worthy among the songs we 
have been discussing “The Lament of Ian the Proud,” “Thy 
Dark Eyes to Mine,” for their unusually successful delineation of 
moments of great emotional stress, for their broad sweep of 
passion, their heroic qualities per se; “In a Myrtle Shade,” “The 
Book of Hours,” for their exquisite detail, their charm of ex- 
pression, finesse; “Come, Love, across the Sunlit Land,” “We’ll 
to the Woods and Gather May,” “Wohl lag ich einst in Gram 
und Schmerz,” for their finely differentiated moods of joyousness, 
each one entirely individual and all equally convincing; “La Fuite 
de la Lune” for its contemplative charm and attractive out-of- 
doors touches; and “Auf dem Teich, dem Regungslosen,” “Auf 
geheimem Waldespfade,” “Nacht liegt auf den fremden Wegen,” 
“Der traumende See,” for their grace of style, their clarity and 
sincerity both in content and expression. 

What then is Griffes’ individual contribution to the art of 
song- writing? 

It seems to me to lie in his unfailing sincerity of style, nothing 
being done for extraneous effect, everything tending to interpret 
and elucidate the text; in the skill of his craftsmanship (used in 
the broadest sense of the word) — the beauty and richness of his 
harmonization, the singableness of his melodies, the vitality and 
virility of his rhythmic sense. More specifically we find in his 
technique one item of superlative charm — his skill (already re- 
ferred to) in modelling appropriate and effective contrapuntal 
passagework for the piano. Here it seems to me he has few equals 
and no superiors. Strauss is past-master in this same art, but I 
know of nothing in his songs that can surpass in effectiveness and 
sheer beauty two passages of this sort in “Thy Dark Eyes to 
Mine”; for delicacy and purity of line, for rhythmic charm, for 
exquisiteness of finish, the closing measures “Afar, a falling star”; 
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This is a fine example of maximum of effect with minimum of effort, 
a situation so often and so deplorably reversed in modern writing. 
Also in “The Rose of the Night,” “Wai Kiki,” and even in the 
midst of the turmoil of “Phantom” (alas, here is no minimum 
of effort!), we find momentary glints of this splendor. 

To forecast what Griffes might have accomplished in his 
song- writing had he lived, is manifestly impossible; it is difficult 
enough to pass final judgment on what he has left us — it is so 
evidently incomplete. Indeed, we have no means of knowing even 
what was his own idea in the matter, whether he actually grew 
so far away from his earlier style as some of his later songs would 
imply, or whether they, too, were but a passing phase, an experi- 
ment to be in turn followed by something different, or even by a 
possible reversion to some earlier type. 

There are certain fixed or semi-fixed elements throughout his 
songs which may be of assistance in determining these matters 
in so far as they may be determined — for instance, Griffes seems 
to have had almost a classical reverence for form; not at all in 
terms of binary, ternary and the like, but of symmetry, balance 
and proportion. His first songs do not classify themselves readily 
except as free durchkomjponirte Lieder, but one is never conscious 
of any lack of form in the sense of cohesion, of symmetry. This 
feeling of unity is obtained in many ways — through persistently 
appearing accompanimental figures, through recurring melodies 
and phrases, and most of all perhaps through an almost never 
failing repetition (modified it may be) at the very end of the 
song, of some melody or rhythm that has appeared earlier in some 
important or striking manner. Thus a perfect sense of unity is 
secured, and that in the midst of variety — a very happy and 
flexible formal scheme, allowing the composer the utmost freedom 
in interpreting his text and yet without any suggestion of formless- 
ness. Hence it would seem entirely safe to assume that Griffes 
would never have outgrown his regard for essential form, and no 
matter how far he might have gone in other directions his work 
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would always have been characterized by symmetry and balance 
and not left to drift aimlessly along, as does so much of our latter- 
day, ultra modern music. 

In no respect perhaps did Griffes show more marked in- 
dividuality than in his sensitiveness to rhythmic subtleties. In 
the three songs of Op. 11, “The Lament of Ian the Proud,” “Thy 
Dark Eyes to Mine,” and “The Rose of the Night,” with perhaps 
the second of the posthumous songs, “Sorrow of Mydath,” his 
command of rhythm reached its climax. In all of these we find 
the freest kind of rhythmical development. Here is no alter- 
nation of different time-signatures, as in his earlier songs (particu- 
larly Op. 9); all is unified through one main rhythmic impulse, 
but this impulse ebbs and flows with indescribable freedom and 
flexibility. 

There seems no question then that, as far as form and rhythm 
are concerned, his further development could scarcely have been 
other than in the direction of an ever increasing wholesome 
rhythmic vitality, and this tendency would have been con- 
stantly guarded from danger of excess through his innate feeling 
for form and symmetry. What his further development would 
have been as regards melody and its harmonic background can 
only be the freest sort of surmise. For, as we have said, his work 
never seemed settled in these respects, he never seemed decided 
in his own mind as to what his final trend would be. But it seems 
only reasonable to suppose that the simplicity of feeling which 
he showed so attractively in his first five German songs, in the 
three Tone-Images, in the two Rondels, and not so simply but even 
more expressively and deeply in “The Lament of Ian the Proud” 
and “Thy Dark Eyes to Mine,” still further deepened and 
strengthened by his growing power of self-expression, would have 
eventuated in songs combining the utmost depth of feeling with 
real power and vitality of expression. That these songs are ir- 
revocably lost to us will be a never ceasing source of regret not 
only to every lover of our own native art-song, but to all real 
lovers everywhere of that which is true and fine in this the most 
intimate of all the arts. 



BELGIAN MUSIC AND FRENCH MUSIC 

By CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN 


T HE geographical position of the Belgian territory, and the 
fact that French is there almost the exclusive language of 
the cultivated classes, might easily lead a superficial observer 
to believe that Belgium occupies, with reference to France and 
from the viewpoint of esthetic culture, a situation of dependence 
precluding all originality. 

It is very true that a large majority of the Belgian journals 
are printed in French, that their information is most frequently 
drawn from French sources, and that they all, by natural inclin- 
ation, consider France to be the chief friend of Belgium. Nothing 
is more comprehensible than this state of things when we take 
into account the close neighborly relations existing between the 
two countries, and particularly the historically intellectual r6le 
of France, of which no impartial mind would care to contest the 
superiority. 

But, beneath appearances, there are hidden realities which, 
if one will only take the trouble to investigate them, plainly 
attest the existence of a national Belgian temperament very 
different from the French temperament, this being displayed in 
the divers manifestations of art by well-defined characteristics. 

In reality, Belgium is a composite country formed by the 
juxtaposition and blending of two distinct ethnic groups, the 
Flemings and the Walloons. The Flemings speak a variety of 
local dialects of Germanic origin. Flemish newspapers and 
books are printed in Dutch, that is to say, in a language which, 
aside from a few nuances too slight to interfere with mutual 
comprehension, is entirely identical with the idiom spoken and 
written to the north of Belgium, in Holland. 

The Walloon dialects 1 are directly related to French. The 
literary language of the Walloons is therefore French. There 
exists, to be sure, a dialectal Walloon literature, but it is 
restricted to small, unimportant local groups. 

'Here we employ the word Walloon in its popular acceptation. In a narrower, 
philological sense the Walloon dialect is that spoken in the eastern part of Belgium to 
the right of a vertical line passing approximately between Charleroi and Mons. To 
the left of this line the dialect of Picardy is spoken. In current speech, however, the 
term Walloon includes both the dialect properly so called, and that of Picardy. 
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Finally, an inconsiderable number of Belgians in the east 
of the provinces of Li6ge and Luxembourg, 1 speak a Low-German 
dialect. 



Brussels, the capital of the kingdom, is situated in the Flemish 
portion of the country. It should be noted, nevertheless, that 
Flemish is spoken only by the less educated classes, and that 
among these latter there are a great many who, coming over from 
the Walloon side, have not mingled with the local population, 
and for this reason have introduced a large contingent of non- 
Flemish elements. As for the Brussels bourgeoisie, they use 
practically nothing but French in their conversation. The same 
may be said of a part of the bourgeoisie in other large cities on 
the Flemish side, like Ghent and Antwerp. 2 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the political difficulties 
which this duality in language has caused in Belgium. Suffice it 
to say, that as a result of the renaissance of Flemish letters in the 
course of the nineteenth century a movement was started having 
in view the conferrence on the Flemish language of privileges 
more extended than those accorded just after the Revolution of 
1830. This movement has succeeded, at least in theory, and if 
its application frequently gives rise to differences, this is owing 
to conditions in which facts outweigh (theoretical) rights — 
facts which cannot be disregarded without bringing on violent 

^The province of Luxembourg should not be confounded with the Grand Duchy 
of the same name, a small independent state lying to the east of the Belgian province, 
and actually united with Belgium by a Customs Union. 

2 Observe that the word Flanders (Vlaenderen), which signifies “Flemish-land, M 
is actually applicable only to the two Belgian provinces in the western part of the 
country (West vlaenderen and Oostvlaenderen), so that the territory occupied by the 
Flemings is far more extensive than Flanders properly so called, since it comprises, 
besides, the province of Antwerp, Belgian Limbourg, and half of Brabant. 
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reactions harmful to the general interests of the country. Just 
now the most burning question is that touching the Flemish 
University, an institution which everybody agrees should be 
created, but on whose mode of organization no agreement can 
be reached . 1 

Up to what point the mixture of races has been effected in 
Belgium is a problem whose solution offers considerable difficulties. 
Judging by certain appearances, it would seem that, at least 
among the bourgeoisie, marriages between Flemings and Walloons 
are not so frequent as one might suppose. On examining the list 
of persons who follow, in the large towns of Belgium, some special 
liberal profession, for example, the barristers, it will be found 
that, at Brussels, those bearing family-names of Flemish origin and 
those of French (or Walloon) extraction are represented in nearly 
equal proportions. At Antwerp and Ghent there is an enormous 
majority of Flemish names; at Liege, a majority quite as consider- 
able of French names. 

Thus it will be seen that, except in Brussels, where the matter 
is wholly natural by reason of the geographical situation of the 
city, the fusion between the two ethnic groups is far from com- 
plete. However, the century-long permanent vicinage of Flemings 
and Walloons, and the relations of every sort which it implies, 
together with their common politico-secular destinies, 2 upheld 
and established by the international recognition of Belgium as 
an independent State under the rule of a constitutional monarchy 
after the Revolution of 1830 — all these circumstances have 
created between them not merely a community of interest, but 
also a community of ideas and sentiments and, up to a certain 
point, a common temperament. 

This common temperament, the source of esthetic intuition 
and creation, is not easy of definition. It is, in truth, a decidedly 
composite affair, yet one which may be assumed, with some 
exactitude, as being the point of meeting between the Latin 
temperament and the Germanic temperament. But when one 
seeks to define, in a Belgian, just what marks the Latin rather 
than the German, and vice versa, great becomes the difficulty — 
for after all there has not been a simple juxtaposition, but a blend- 
ing of these two natures. Hence, something new and truly 
original, which is the peculiar characteristic of the Belgian 

l At present there are in Belgium four French-speaking universities, two of which 
(at Ghent and Li6ge) are State Universities, and two are free Universities (Brussels 
and Louvain). 

2 See the “Histoire de Belgique,” by EL Pirenne. 
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temperament. Generosity, opulence of coloration, forthrightness, 
a tendency to mysticism — such are the expressions that quite natu- 
rally come to mind when one ponders on the various manifesta- 
tions of art in Belgium. The Van Eyck brothers, Roger Van der 
Weyden, Memlinc [Memling], Breughel, Rubens, Jordaens; Lassus, 
Gretry, Cesar Franck, Peter Benoit, Guillaume Lekeu; Verhaeren, 
Maeterlinck, Guido Gezelle, 1 — all these artists, who are among 
the greatest that the soil of Belgium has produced, evoke in turn 
one or the other of the above aspects. Their predominant peculi- 
arity is the “painter” temperament. They are “visualizers” 
who depict spirit landscapes with the same authority as scenes 
of nature. Great realists, they are likewise great visionaries, for 
whom reality is ever present as the basis of their visions. One 
might say that that is the true definition of art. But few artists 
appear to have taken this truth more literally than the Belgians. 
Whereas in French art a purely intellectual element often poses 
itself athwart instinctive feeling, and, in German art, reality is 
readily subordinated to considerations of a metaphysical order, 
in Belgium primitive instinct almost invariably triumphs over 
ratiocination or vague reverv, and the contact with reality is, so 
to speak, never lost. From this spring the qualities — and also 
the defects — of Belgian art, which, when it is mediocre (and it is 
so more often than one would prefer), sins by a commonplace 
realism nearly akin to vulgarity. How many French musicians 
there are, among those of comparatively meagre endowment, 
whose taste and critical sense forearm them against all triviality, 
and who, when they are wise enough not to overpass the limits 
of their capacity, compose works perfectly qualified to charm us! 
In Belgium this type of music of an intellectual development 
is, one might say, non-existent. It is all or nothing. From the 
sublime they fall unwittingly and, as it were, without transition, 
into the low and grotesque. Even very great artists, like Cesar 
Franck himself, or Guido Gezelle, do not escape these inequalities. 
In Germany, an instinctive and somewhat sheepish obedience to 
the discipline of the great classics, saves mediocre talents from 
bad falls, and maintains them, by the same token, on a level 
which to a certain extent disguises their mediocrity. 

* * 

♦ 

It is no easy task to seek out, in folklore, the root of Belgian 
musical art. The popular Flemish and Walloon songs are in 

‘The foremost Flemish poet of the nineteenth century. 
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many cases of a very fine esthetic quality, especially the most 
ancient ones . 1 As literature, they are a faithful echo of the 
naive popular soul with all its forcefulness, good sense, humor, 
and natural sensibility. As music, they display no genuine 
originality excepting on the Flemish side. Most of the Walloon 
songs are, in reality, importations from France; and if some 
of them, like the crdmignons, or dance-songs of Liege, possess a 
true local flavor, it is not properly to their music that they owe 
it, but to the charming ease with which their words, sparkling 
with wit, gayety and roguishness, have been adapted to foreign 
“timbres.” 

Flemish song, whose repertory, moreover, is infinitely broader, 
has stronger claims on our attention than the songs of the Walloons 
because it discovers musical characteristics that are much more 
clearly defined and free from foreign influences. In this matter, 
however, it is well to proceed cautiously. One is occasionally 
much surprised by discovering that some theme which, in out- 
ward semblance, is a native product of Flemish soil, really had 
an origin quite other than the one at first imagined. A typical 
case is that of the famous “Tabakslied” (Tobacco Song), whose 
beginning follows : 



“Is-ser ie-mant uyt Oost - In-dlen ge-co-men, die wat weet? 

Heeft hy nlet van den toe-back ver-no-men? seg-get my be - scheet M . 


Translation: Has anybody come from the East Indies who knows something? 
Has he not heard of tobacco? Tell me about it. 

This was one of the most popular melodies in Belgium, 
Holland, France and England, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. In the nineteenth (1863), F. A. Gevaert employed it 
as the principal theme of his cantata in honor of Jacob Van 
Artevelde, the hero of Ghent in the middle ages. Later, he again 
utilized it in the second Belgian national hymn, Vers V Avenir, 
dedicated more especially to the colonial spirit of Belgium. Now, 
generally speaking, nobody guesses that the air, whose clean-cut 
rhythm and bold movement are like a veritable symbolization 
of the independent spirit of Flanders, is of purely French origin, 
and is met with for the first time in a Parisian collection of 1613 

J The readiest way of forming an opinion about them is to consult M. E. Closson’s 
excellent anthology, “Chansons populaires des Provinces Beiges” (Brussels, Schott), 
a work provided with a preface notable for its scientific value. 
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under the title of “Ballet pour Madame,” set to the words “Est- 
ce Mars, le grand Dieu des alarmes” (Is it Mars, the great god 
of alarms). 

An analogous case is presented by a martial song of the same 
epoch, “Merck toch hoe sterck,” probably one of the finest popular 
airs known to the world, in its fierce energy of expression and the 
ideal manner in which the music fits the text. This song tells 
of the siege of Berg op Zoom ( 1622 ). 



Merck toch hoe sterck nu lnt werck slch al steld, die t’al-len ty soo.ons 

Siet hoe hy slaeft,graeft en draeft met ge - weld, om on - se goet, en ons 



Hoor Maraens trom - pet - ten! Siet hoe komt hy tree - ken aen, 



Metrical Translation: See how with might they would fright us in fight! Like 
lions grim hither stream their blood-thirsty powers. To our despite e’er in sight, day 
and night, over our hearths and our hearts dark the war-cloud still lowers. Hark, the 
Spanish drums, how they sound! How the trumpet’s war-cries loud and long resound! 
See, the wary foe moves apace; Bergen they are threat’ning as they onward press. 
Berg op Zoom, guard our home, save us from the tyrant’s power! Stanch and strong 
stem the throng, Berg op Zoom, with wall and tower! 

How great was our surprise on the day when we learned that 
this admirable music was a simple adaptation of the English air 
“What if a daye, or a moneth, or a yeare,” the words of which 
have a purely moral and philosophical significance! 

Some slight changes sufficed to give this melody — ben rit- 
mato, to be sure, but of a rather calm and tranquil style — the 
most bellicose accent imaginable. It is just here, indeed, that 
the genius for adaptation is shown. But, given these conditions, 
can one reasonably speak of a national popular song, a product 
of the soil, the fruit of the very temperament of the race? 

A genius for adaptation ! That is the term which fits, in most 
cases, these products of the popular imagination. And this same 
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folk-wit is manifested in the splendid “Chanson des Gueux” 
(second version), which dates from the second half of the sixteenth 
century and was directed against the Spanish Inquisition: 



tromme-le van dir - re-dom - does, slaet op den trom-ine-le van dir - redom- 



dei-ne, Vi -ve le Geus, is nu de loes. 


Translation: Beat on the drums of dirredomdeine (onomatopoeic), beat on the 
drums of dirredomdoes; Long live the Gueux! that’s the slogan. 


Now, as in the foregoing case, we have not to do with an 
original melody, but with one simply borrowed from a religious 
cantilena dating so far back that one might feel sure that its 
source was Flemish 1 until the contrary was proved, and whose 
contemplative character vividly contrasts with the vengeful 
roughness of the adapted version: 

Melody: Bedruckte hertekens (Oppressed hearts). 



From the above examples it will be seen what a complex 
affair the genesis of folk-songs is, and what a mistake it would be 
to consider them, without previous examination, as wholly original 
creations of the folk-soul. 

None the less is it true that such a song, even when it is 
musically nothing but an adaptation of some preexistent melody, 
forms, from every point of view, an assemblage of elements which 
express with full sincerity the very quintessence of popular thought 
and emotion. 


*For a detailed study of Flemish folk-song and its musical and literary sources, 
cf. the great work of FI. Van Duyse, “Het oude nederlandsche lied” (The Hague, Nijhoff, 
1904-1908). — In the particular case of the song “Slaet op den trommele” Van Duyse 
(for technical reasons into the details of which we cannot enter here) himself assumed 
the role of an adapter, but did so in a manner which one can, without hesitation, pro- 
nounce conformable to historical reality. 
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Viewed in this light, the study of folk-songs is strongly 
recommended to all musicians who desire to insure themselves 
against the dryness of a style either too premeditated or too 
artificial. Art is peculiarly inclined to this style at times when 
music tends to follow slavishly some international mode of a 
purely conventional character. Of this Peter Benoit (1834-1900) 
was well aware when he attempted around 1870 to establish a 
national Flemish school which opposed, before all else, “eclecticism, 
cosmopolitanism, and utilitarianism/’ 1 At that time Belgium 
was deeper than ever in the toils of mediocrity spread by the con- 
ventional opera of the nineteenth century and the sham brilliancy 
of instrumental virtuosity. Art led a merely factitious existence, 
of which clairvoyant intellects plainly perceived the illusive 
aspect, and which could not persist without finding an end, sooner 
or later, in complete sterility. 

A fertile controversialist, somewhat superficial, occasionally 
too much wedded to system, but intelligent, cultivated, and guided 
by sure instinct, Peter Benoit possessed a marvellous comprehen- 
sion of what may be done with folk-art as a basis: 

In so far as they are the spontaneous and in no way artificial 
impression of the heart and soul, folk-songs [so he says] are the pioneers 
of national music; in them nature reveals herself in all her vital force, 
in all her originality, in fullness of characterization; in the songs of a 
people are reflected their aspirations, their joys and sorrows, their 
struggles and triumphs, their misfortunes; in them are written, as in 
letters of fire, the very history of humankind. 

Then, viewing the matter from a more specifically Flemish 
standpoint, he insists on the absolute necessity of establishing a 
close bond of union between one’s mother-tongue and the music 
which one is moved to compose: 

A people who do not speak their own language will never create 
original melodic types; there is, in fact, a mysterious correspondence 
between the songs, on the one side, and the form and syntax of the 
language, on the other. 

This implies nothing more nor less, he thinks, than a justi- 
fication of the Flemish school of music (Vlaamsche Muziekschool) 
which he had founded at Antwerp in 1867, and which has become 
since then the Royal Flemish Conservatory (Koninklijk Vlaamsch 
Conservatorium) . 


1 Cf. his “Verhandeling over de national e Toonkunde” (Dissertation on National 
Music), a series o{ articles published in the “Vlaamsche Kunstbode” and collected in 
one volume (Antwerp, 1875). 
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Did Peter Benoit succeed in his enterprise? — Yes, if one con- 
tents oneself with verifying the general elevation of the esthetic 
level in Flemish Belgium — an elevation moreover, in which the 
entire country participated. — No, if one considers the comparative 
sterility of the Flemish School since the decease of its founder. 
To be sure, production is abundant and often of good quality. 
But, with the exception of its chief, not one of the representatives 
of this School has realized works such as one might reasonably 
expect as expressions of the quintessence of Flemish genius. 

As for Benoit himself, though he be incontestably of the 
lineage of Rubens, one cannot dream for a moment of comparing 
him with that giant of painting, as regards the full amplitude 
of genius. In him there is naught of that ingrained aristocracy, 
that heroic ardor, that boldness of imagination, that never cease 
to surprise and enthrall us in the author of “The Descent from 
the Cross” and the “Battle of Amazons.” 

One of the capital works of Peter Benoit is actually dedicated 
to the celebration of Rubens’ memory on the occasion of the 
tercentenary of his birth (1877). This is the famed Rubens 
Cantata, entitled “Vlaanderens Kunstroem” (Glory of Flemish 
Art). Intended for open-air performance by a host of chorists 
and instrumentalists in the historical frame of the city of Antwerp, 
it has in truth a grandiose decorative aspect, and from this side 
perfectly answers its purpose. Unfortunately, the text (by 
Julius de Geyter) is of rather mediocre quality, as is frequently 
seen in the case of “occasional” compositions. The towns of 
Flanders and Holland meet to celebrate the glory of their great 
sister. With them are united in a brilliant cortege the different 
regions of the earth, and variously grouped choruses proclaim in 
appropriate language the reverses and the triumphs of the Flemish 
lands. All this is somewhat naive in the style of its presentation, 
and smacks of a romanticism provincial in its simplicity. In 
proof of these statements we append the words attributed to 
America as she enters upon the scene: 

For the youngest of nations, art has no value; all she craves is gold 
and power : thus thinks the world entire. And what she dares fills with 
astonishment the gazing world. 

The youngest of nations has a soul of iron. None the less do you 
see her kneel before you and implore you that she may obtain the pro- 
ducts of your art in exchange for her gold! 

The original Flemish text runs: 

Voor ’t jongste volk heeft kunst geen waarde; 

’t Wil macht en goud, zoo denkt heel de aarde; 
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En wat het waagt, verstomt de waereld, die ’t aanschouwt. 

Het jongste volk heeft ijzren zielen. 

Toch ziet gij het knielen, 

Smeeken om uw kunst in ruiling voor zijn goud! 

The following fragment shows with what energetic simplicity 
Peter Benoit expressed the beginning of this chorus: 



Voor ’tjong-ste— volk heeft kunst geen waar-de. 


We again meet with this same broad, straightforward, clean- 
cut melodic line in the theme with which the work commences : 



Lief-ste der zus -te-ren, die troont aan de Schel - de 


Translation : Dearest of sisters, that thronest on the Schelde. 


But now look at the march that accompanies the pompous 
procession of all the nations: 
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Despite a certain kinship with the March of the Nobles in 
Tannhauser, it is impossible not to be struck by the opulent 
coloring and the sumptuousness of the harmonies. 

But where Benoit attains to the height of originality is in 
the “Chant du Carillon,” sung at first in unison by a chorus of 
youths: 
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xnocht de Jonk - held dan ----- sen. 


and afterwards repeated in the same manner, but this time ac- 
companied by the vocal quartet in detached notes in imitation, 
as it were, of the rejoiceful throbbing of the carillon: 



Translation: Then should the carillon resound from all your towers; then should 
the old folk chatter, then should the young folk dance. 

The entire chorus is, besides, accompanied by the orchestra. 

This is genuine Flemish music, sufficiently external in effect, 
we admit, but astonishingly fresh in color and supremely natural 
in expression. Hence, it is no matter for surprise that it has been 
gathered into the current repertory of popular Flemish song, 
of which it forms the finest modern specimen. 

But in the Rubens Cantata not all is of this quality. And if 
Peter Benoit savors Weber and Wagner above all, there is no 
room for doubt that in the principal theme of the final chorus: 



A1 - len zy plaats in hfct zon-licht. ge - schon - ken. 


Translation: For all let room be made in the sunshine! 

the generous Weberesque sweep of the melodic phrase is, to 
a certain extent, spoiled by a trivial accent a la Meyerbeer. 

However this may be, the Rubens Cantata is nevertheless, 
taken as a whole, a highly typical work and one almost of the 
first rank as regards the expression of popular patriotic feeling; 
and, better than any other in Belgium, it exhibits the essential 
difference between the music of this country and that of France. 

When we come to artists like Cesar Franck (1822-1890) 
and Guillaume Lekeu (1870-1894), who received, all in all, the 
most effective part of their musical education in France, the ques- 
tion becomes somewhat more involved. But in any event there 
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is one fact that cannot be disputed, namely, that in spite of the 
strong French influence brought to bear on them by this same 
course of education, they held fast to certain native character- 
istics which markedly differentiate them from the French masters. 

Cesar Franck was born and brought up in Liege, in the very 
heart of the Walloon country. His father, however, belonged to 
a bourgeois family which had lived from father to son at Gem- 
menich in the northeast corner of the Province of Liege, at the 
point of intersection between Belgium, Holland and Germany — 
a region where a dialect is spoken which by some is qualified as 
German, by others as Dutch, but which is, in all probability, a 
melange of the two. 1 Nicolas- Joseph Franck (such was his name) 
married in 1820 a young girl of Aix-la-Chapelle. The youthful 
couple settled in Liege, where Cesar was born December 10, 
1822. 2 They spoke German and, according to indirect though 
reliable testimony, which we have been able to gather, it is averred 
that the master, until the end of his life, never failed to say his 
prayers in German — and what more natural, seeing that it was 
his mother Barbe Frings, a German, who taught them to him? 

In these circumstances it is difficult to claim that the great 
Belgian musician, French by naturalization, was a pure Walloon. 
But that is of no consequence. What interests us to know is, 
that he was descended from a family belonging to a part of Belgium 
where the Germanic and Latin influences met, combined and 
blended in such a fashion as to form a thoroughly original whole. 
In Lekeu’s case the matter is much the same, although his family, 
so far as appears, was purely Walloon. His native place, Heusy, 
near Verviers, is in fact situated some twenty kilometers to the 
southwest of Gemmenich, in a Belgian district where Walloon 
is spoken, but where, among the family-names, one still meets 
with a surprising proportion of German appellatives. 

Cesar Franck left a strong impression upon the young French 
school, more particularly during the period between 1885 and 
1900. But if one cares to take the trouble to investigate the 
product of this influence, one will speedily remark that it is limited 
to the adoption, on the one side, of the master’s harmonic in- 
novations, and, on the other, of his principles of formal construc- 
tion. Now, these are purely extrinsic elements which have 

touching this point, cf. the article by L. Lambrechts, “Had Cesar Franck Vlaams- 
che bloed in de aderen?” (Did C6sar Franck Have Flemish Blood in His Vein9?) f publ. 
in the journal “De Standaard” of October 30, 1921, Brussels. 

2 A11 these details have been established with remarkable exactitude in two articles 
in the (Euvre (monthly bulletin of the CEuvre des Artistes publ. in Liege) for June and 
July, 1914, by Dr. V. Dwelshauvers. 
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practically nothing to do with what constitutes the most char- 
acteristic expression of a creative artist’s individuality — we 
mean his melodic invention and his application to it of an har- 
monic and polyphonic structure which gives it its entire value. 

The melodic invention of Cesar Franck, and of Lekeu — 
this it is which instantly differentiates them from a d’lndy, a 
Chausson, a Duparc, or a Faure. The difference is not easy 
to define — these are things that one feels rather than distinguishes 
by the intelligence or by analysis. 

Franck is the Christian mystic; Lekeu, the pagan. In both 
there is an overflowing flood of lyricism, more tender with the 
old master, more passionate with the neophyte. Nothing, or 
next to nothing, of that restraint, that excessive pudicity of 
emotion, that so frequently checks the French in mid-career 
and constrains them to standardize their inspiration, to contain it 
within the bounds of a classic frame. Franck and Lekeu let 
themselves go, and, as they have only beautiful things to say, 
they do not stop until their artistic instinct warns them that it is 
time. The French musicians have a curb made ready beforehand. 
Those of Belgium borrow one along the way, according to necessity. 
Thus they display greater warmth, keener penetration, subtler 
ingenuity, while the French possess more elegance, a larger variety 
of half-tints, more intellectual subtility. 

Men like Cesar Franck or Lekeu cling closer to the soil than 
a Faure or a Chausson. They are rougher, less civilized, have less 
of the “cit.” With them the feeling for nature is more direct, 
less “literary,” more visual and, in general terms, more “sen- 
suous” in the most elevated acceptation of the word. Here, 
again, we encounter the Belgian temperament in yet higher 
potency, sensitive above all to the magic of color, to the caress 
of the breeze, to the broad expanse of the clouds, to the salty 
tang of the ocean winds, to the paradisaical bloom of summer- 
tide, to the vast yearning of wide northern horizons. Take up 
Les Bolides, or PsychS, or the pastoral entr’acte of Hulda, by 
Cesar Franck. Note the melancholy and impassioned revery 
of Lekeu, overspreading all his compositions, and the “pantheistic” 
themes in the Adagio of his sonata for violin and piano : 
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In France you will never meet with such as these. And 
with these quotations, of a character at once so racial and so 
individual, I bring this study to a close, assured that my readers 
will no longer doubt, after the proofs which I have sought to set 
before them, that there is indeed a Belgian music very different 
from the French. 

( Translated by Theodore Baker ) 




MUSIC AND ITS AUDITORS 

By CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 


T HE purpose and utility of art criticism were some time ago 
explained by the great critic Ernest Newman (London) 
in an interesting essay where he specifies its various func- 
tions converging upon the central point of informing the public 
and guiding their taste and judgment by analyzing or otherwise 
elucidating the works of art that are offered said public for in- 
spection and audition. A number of other well-known critics 
have treated the same theme in a similar vein, but they — one and 
all — have dealt either with the works of art or with the interpret- 
ing artists and sometimes with both. They have never touched 
upon the public. To the public they have always spoken, but 
never about the public. 

Is, then, the public exempt from criticism, favorable or 
adverse as it might have to be? Is it not a generally accepted 
fact that some audiences inspire an artist, while some others 
chill him? Do not some audiences applaud or refuse to applaud 
without discrimination? Are not some (or many) audiences 
captivated by the quality of a voice rather than by its artistic 
employment? Do not many audiences grow enthusiastic over 
a pianist’s technique, though it betray a total absence of spirit- 
uality? And in the face of such well-known facts should the man 
on the stage or platform have no right to say how his audience 
impressed him and to speak his mind as frankly and as publicly as 
the auditors do it through their critics and through their “letters 
to the editor”? Is the relation between the artist and his audience 
the one thing in the world that has only one side? One can 
scarcely believe it; and since the critics have, so far, failed to 
discuss audiences, an attempt to do so may here be made by one 
who has faced the audiences of many, aye, of most countries where 
music is cultivated and whose entering the concert-halls was for 
a long term of years through the stage door which leads to “the 
other side of the house.” 

It would be manifestly unjust to single out the audiences of 
one large city when the “musical publics” in all large cities are 
almost entirely alike with but two exceptions (which, out of 
forbearance with political bigotry, shall not be named). To 
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find this statement corroborated one needs only to read the 
letters of great musicians to their friends where, in spite of all 
marks of outward success, they speak in the same uncomplimen- 
tary terms of Paris as they do of London, Rome, etc. True, 
these letters, excellent literary documents (like those of Berlioz 
and others), were written a good while ago; but personal obser- 
vation and close contact with most of the great artists of the 
present enable the writer to say that the discrepancy between 
art and its appreciation by its “patrons’* has not noticeably 
lessened since those letters were written. 

The spectators in a picture gallery are usually ambulant 
and therefore too unstable a body to afford a good view to the 
critic, while at the opera it is the variety of elements offered to 
the audience which makes it impossible to the critic to ascertain 
whether it is the music, the drama, the scenic mounting, the 
costuming, the singing or the acting that interests this or that 
part of the audience. All these obstacles to the critic’s judgment 
are totally absent in the Symphony concerts, where there is 
music and music only, and where the majority of auditors are 
abonnSs (subscribers for the entire season). There the personnel 
of the audience is in the main always the same. This imparts 
to the audience an aspect of definiteness and stability sufficient 
for the critic to focus his camera successfully upon them. Dif- 
ferent persons in the audience are, of course, differently affected 
by this or that part of the program, but it might nevertheless be 
taken for granted that the general impressions of the esthetic 
quality and dignity of the divine art are fairly uniform — that is, 
they ought to be; but are they? 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the audiences every- 
where contain a certain percentage of true appreciators and 
connoisseurs of music; but this percentage is too small to make 
itself felt on “either side of the house.” 

Be it, then, said at the outset that to the majority of auditors 
those concerts are no more than a purely sensuous enjoyment. 
Of the esthetic substance of the various compositions this majority 
perceive, practically, nothing. What prevents their perceiving 
this quality is not a want of musical knowledge, but something 
very different, to which we shall presently come. True, they 
“manifest” a certain degree and kind of appreciation by applaud- 
ing; but since they applaud Beethoven’s “Fifth” neither more 
nor less than any specimen of the hyper-modernistic “effect”- 
t waddle, the question naturally urges itself: “ What is it that they 
applaud ?** To which their want of discrimination furnishes the 
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discouraging reply, that it is the purely material quality of music: 
the interplay or the massing of orchestral colors, perhaps also 
the ebb and flow of dynamics and — possibly — the, often question- 
able and mostly superfluous, gesturings of a popular conductor; 
never the compositions! And as it is not the composition, the 
applause can concern neither its interpretation nor the technical 
execution of it, but solely that “purely sensuous diversion” for 
which the composition merely supplied the material or occasion. 

It is sometimes suspected that the artists inwardly sneer at 
any auditor that does not possess a technical or theoretical knowl- 
edge of music; but such a suspicion should be calumniously un- 
just, because the artists have a very precise realization of the 
fact that the primary appeal of music is made to the ear. They 
know also that a theoretical — and even practical — knowledge 
of music, if not very thorough , presents all the dangers that beset 
“a little learning” in any line. Moreover, they know from sad 
experience that the judgment of some “learned” professional 
musicians is often badly warped by the influence of the particular 
“school” of composition in which they have grown up, or by 
kindred influences. If the artists could choose their auditors 
they would invariably give the preference to those that are un- 
biased, irrespective of their learning. 

Hence, it is by no means ignorance for which the artist 
pities the average concert-goer, but, primarily, for a wrong and 
in a measure undignified mental attitude toward music — for not 
realizing that the listening to, say, a Beethoven Symphony or 
Concerto demands a mind fully as active as does the reading of 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare or Goethe, although the mental 
activity may be of a different order and lean more toward the 
psychical than the reasoning capacity. It is solely this wrong 
attitude, this acceptance of music as a “sensuous diversion” in- 
stead of an “esthetic gratification,” for which the artist — far from 
sneering — pities the average concert-goer, because he feels that 
the auditor paid for something which was ready for him to take 
and which, nevertheless, he did not obtain. 

Whenever an artist mentions that there is a purely esthetic 
side to music, he is usually asked what this means, and then he has 
to explain that “esthetic” derives from the Greek word aisthesis, 
which means “feeling,” and that — since it is chiefly the soul- 
processes of our feelings which music expresses — the proper 
appreciation of music affords us an esthetic (and not a purely 
sensuous) enjoyment. Music, however, does not merely express 
feelings, it also communicates them to the auditor: it rouses 
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corresponding feelings in him if — and here lies the crux of the 
matter — the auditor actively wills to receive the communication: 
if he is minded to be the addressee. If an addressee receive, 
say, a written message of which the chirography or the monogram 
were all that interested him; if he cared not to know the content 
of the message; who would take the trouble of writing to him? 
Yet he appreciates a certain part of the message; he likes or dis- 
likes the material, instead of the essential, part of the message 
and it is just this purely material and not the essential part of 
music which the average concert-goer “appreciates.” 

In the matter of appreciation the distinction between “pleas- 
ure” and “amusement” is so important as to call for a brief dis- 
cussion; the more so as in the colloquially loose use of terms 
these two are only too often regarded as interchangeable syn- 
onyms. Herbert Spencer defines pleasure as “the free exercise 
of our best faculties.” He does not specify mental, emotional or 
physical, which sets us free to infer that one who finds his greatest 
pleasure in athletics, golf, and the like, admits that his best facul- 
ties lie in his physical constitution and adroitness, whereas one 
whose greatest delight is a good book, regards his mental faculties 
as his best. “Amusement,” on the other hand, derives from 
the Greek “Mousa” (Latin “Musa”) and the negative prefix “a.” 
We are “musing” when we think; when we do not think we are 
“a-musing” ourselves or letting some one else “a-muse” us. Hence, 
“amusement” conduces to not- thinking, not-feeling, not-any- 
thing, to nothing that requires the exercise of our best faculties. 
(“Faculty,” by the way, deriving from “facul,” means the power 
to do something with “facility”; at any rate, to do something.) 
The chief distinction between the two concepts is, therefore, 
that in “pleasure” we are either mentally, emotionally or, at least, 
physically active, while in “amusement” we are passive. (Be it 
admitted here that there are transitional stages between pleasure 
and amusement, but they lean mostly to the side of passivity.) 

Since, however, neither pleasure nor amusement precludes the 
idea of “enjoyment,” and as this in its turn implies appreciation, 
it may not be inadmissible to distinguish between active and 
passive appreciation. E. g., one may appreciate the dignity of 
the Buddhistic faith without feeling any inclination to embrace 
it, while another’s appreciation may urge him to turn Buddhist. 
One person looking at a mountain may well appreciate the fact 
that the mountain is high, possibly even that it is higher than 
some other particular mountain, while another person beholding 
the same mountain experiences the “feeling” of its height, rises 
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mentally to its summit, imagines himself breathing the tenuated 
atmosphere, depicts to his inner vision the sublime outlook from 
there, and feels humbled by the divine power and wonder of nature. 
Need it be said which one of the two appreciates actively and which 
passively? Looking at a wide horizon, as from on shipboard, one 
person mentally measures and appreciates the distance only, 
while another person lets his soul sweep over it, look even beyond, 
as if it had wings to carry him there, and feels a host of thoughts — 
scientific, religious, or both — flash through his subconscious mind. 
A fine painting shows to one spectator the subject only, and it 
may also cause a sensuous enjoyment through its colors; while 
another spectator perceives with the antennae of his soul the mood, 
the temper in which the artist caught the subject, and thus 
enters into the spirit of the picture — into a kinship, a sympathetic 
rapport, with the artist and his work. 

The same dichotomy of appreciation obtains in music as 
well, though music demands of the auditor a still stronger esthetic 
activity than do the works of other arts. In the first place, his 
attention must be much closer, because a piece of music does not 
— like a picture, statue or building — appear at once as a totality, 
but as a pageant or procession, successive, continuous, consecutive. 
Of a picture or statue the eye can take in the totality first, then 
go from one detail to another, return for comparison to the first 
one, look again at the totality, and thus roam and wander over 
the work at will and pleasure. Even in a book, when doubtful 
about the exact meaning of a sentence, one may go back to its 
beginning or read over the whole paragraph or page. 

But not so with music ! What is past there — is past for good ! 
If some little motive, or a theme, recurs in the course of the piece 
we cannot possibly recognize it as a recurrence if we did not notice 
it when it first appeared. And yet, in recognizing a recurrence as 
such, lies the secret of musical form-perception: for form-reel- 
ing, ” though of this feeling — as with most matters of pure feeling 
— we may be but subconsciously aware or entirely unconscious. 
The performer of music can convey to his auditor melody, har- 
mony, rhythm, dynamics, tone-color and what not, but he cannot 
convey form. By making the recurrences of passages (motives, 
themes) tally precisely with their previous presentations he can 
supply the means for form-perception; but the synthesis belongs 
to the auditor’s mental activity, by which he recognizes the re- 
currences, the very element that makes for unity in a composition. 
This attention, necessary as it is, would still be directed to no more 
than the merely constructive side of the piece, to its architectural 
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integer only, and yet — how many auditors are attentive enough 
for even this? Their applause may nevertheless be perfectly 
sincere, but in the overwhelming majority of cases it is addressed 
exclusively to the interplay of colors on the orchestral palette, 
to the chirography of the message, while the design of the piece 
— yes, the mere design of the musical picture — remains entirely 
unperceived, unfelt. Why! Because whatever appreciation there 
was, was passive; purely physical perception, devoid of what was 
before referred to as a sympathetic rapport. 

In some measure the wrongness of the auditor’s attitude may 
be extenuated by the tendency of the times to furnish mechanical 
reproductions of art (talking machines, movies, pianolas, grapho- 
phones, etc.) which tend more and more to lull the mental alert- 
ness and activity of the audiences to sleep. These mechanical 
reproductions impress the eye or ear of the spectator or auditor 
while he sits in his chair as passive, as inert, as in a barber’s chair — 
where the very turning of his head is done for him by the barber. 
In the concert as in the movies and at the barber’s there is some- 
thing being done for him, done by others, and — he is satisfied to 
“let George do it.” 

There are a few other matters that can be cited in support 
of the present criticism. There is, for instance, the fact that 
many people, totally ignorant that there is such a thing as a 
“musical thought” (just as there is pictorial, architectural, poetic 
thought), insist upon having a “story” attached to a music piece, 
and that in listening to the piece they prefer to occupy themselves 
with adjusting the music to the story instead of taking in the 
music as music, for its own sake, for its own beauty. It may also 
be said that this foolish attitude is favored rather than counter- 
acted by the newfangled program-musicians of the hyper- 
modernistic type of faiseurs d* esprit; and there are still other pre- 
texts for the spiritual inertia of the average concert-goer, but 
even the best of these pleas could only mitigate his fault a little 
without undoing the fact that he is satisfied with tasting the 
frosting of the cake, instead of the cake itself: with the outward 
appearance of things artistic, instead of their inwardness. The 
average concert-goer is like one who buys a parcel of goods and 
takes only the wrapping-paper home. 

To be moved to joy or sadness in response to a fine piece of 
art implies that the psychic content of it was caught; and this is 
“something done” by the auditor. The glorious feeling of achieve- 
ment, of having communed on terms of soul equality with a 
superior mind, of having been, far away from one’s little self, in a 
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realm of pure feeling and sublime thought; that feeling, so well 
known to book-lovers — how many or what percentage of concert- 
goers have ever experienced it? Whether we think of Paris, Lon- 
don or Rome, as was said before, the question would receive the 
same discouraging answer. 

“But what about America?” the reader might ask. In reply 
it should be said, first, that the question is not quite fair, because 
our average concert-goer — even though he were not superior to 
his like in the old world — could still defend himself by pointing to 
the fact that he has no more than decenniums back of him, as 
against the centuries of his European brother. Secondly, he can 
safely rely upon it that any impartial observer must concede a 
far greater “willingness to learn” to him than to his brothers 
across the pond. In musical matters the second reply is as un- 
assailably true as the first; and this, by itself, is enough to open a 
vista of the greatest hopes in the future. 



MUZIO CLEMENTI 

(1752-1832) 

By GEORGES de ST.-FOIX 1 

M UZIO CLEMENTI will have been dead exactly one 
hundred years on March 10, 1932. Yet the time which 
has passed since the termination of his long career seems, 
in a manner well-nigh incommensurate, to exceed the normal 
duration of a century. How great the distance lying between 
1832 and our own time! I am actually inclined to question 
whether, in the musical world to-day, it would be possible to find 
a single individual likely to give a thought to the fact that nearly 
a hundred years have gone by since the old master ceased to live. 
It is quite true that I entertain no wish to see the European cap- 
itals he so often visited hung in black on the occasion, for to me 
there is always something shocking at the sight of ungrateful 
humanity, at certain fixed dates, breaking forth into the common- 
place or noisy rejoicings ordained for the precise day on which the 
calendar reverts to the anniversary date of a great man’s death 
— that is to say, a date on which the common patrimony of hu- 
manity has been impoverished by the loss of all the productive 
wealth represented by the labors of the man of genius. It is 
almost as though, in each and every family, the memorial day of 
some ruin or disaster were to be regularly celebrated. Yet we 
need have no fears: there will be neither illuminations nor fire- 
works to set off in honor of Muzio Clementi. Will there be so 
much as a single musician, even, to recall the master’s piano 
sonatas on that day, and place them on his piano rack? I cannot 
help but doubt it strongly. 

The work which Clementi accomplished has, little by little, 
been forgotten in the most disdainful and injurious fashion. His 
art, his pupils, his own last compositions, all conspired against 
him, all were leagued to turn him into a pedagogue, albeit a re- 
markable one. For the majority of pianists — unfortunately, it is 
a real misfortune that they and they alone are familiar with de- 
menti’s name — he has written excellent exercises to be used on 
their instrument; they are curiously mingled, it is true, with 

x This monograph was completed in November, 1921. — Ed. 
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musical compositions which piano players of the present day have 
carefully rejected in order to confine themselves to publishing the 
exercises aforementioned in separate volumes. As a result, for 
most piano students there remains, of the grandiose monument 
which comprises the master’s life and trends, no more than the 
“Gradus ad Parnassum” (1819-1825) — the exercises destined to 
make supple the fingers of the executant, that is to say the cement 
which lay between the magnificent stone quadrants of his piano 
edifice. And thus it is, also, little by little, that the work of one 
of the greatest “intellectuals” in all music has shifted over into 
the domain of pedagogy. This “pedagogue” is satisfied to pub- 
lish, in the guise of a method, a very simple and succinct abridge- 
ment for the use of students, where exercises are replaced by 
lessons in good taste and style chosen from among the fragments 
of classic works, and followed by an interesting collection of 
English, French, Turkish and Russian, etc., popular airs; while, 
as already has been remarked, he mingles with the most grandiose 
symphonies and the most airy fantasies of his “Gradus ad Par- 
nassum” exercises in virtuosity and style which are marvelously 
musical and to the point. 

The phenomenon which has taken place with regard to Cle- 
menti is rather similar to that which once presided over the post- 
humous destinies of Johann Sebastian Bach. Toward the end of 
the eighteenth century it might have been said that the great Ger- 
man master, too — in so far as the majority of music-lovers and 
even musicians were concerned — had slipped into the skin of a 
decidedly wearisome pedagogue, whose work was just about good 
enough, at the most, to take the place of exercises. Is it not 
possible to see in the library of our own Paris Conservatoire a 
collection of the famous Sonatas for solo violin which quite bravely 
bears the title “Studio”? It should be said at once, of course, 
that the Roman pianist is unable to offer us, in order to shine forth 
more radiantly and gain greater honor, anything which approaches 
a “Passion according to Saint Matthew” or a “Mass in B Minor.” 
Yet how similar the process by which he is established in our 
minds as, after all, no more than a remarkable piano teacher, the 
composer of studies which are excellent, though less modern than 
those of a Cramer or Czerny. What an analogy between the lack 
of consideration which to-day weighs down all that Clementi has 
done, and the disdain shown the composer of “The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord” for the space of a century or more! Yes, I 
have no hesitation in affirming that “The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord” of the present day is the “Gradus ad Parnassum.” Read 
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these marvelous and solidly constructed Preludes, at once so 
archaic and so full of strength, cast an eye over these admirable 
figures, at the same time so weighty and so modern. Quasi- Wag- 
nerian at times, they nevertheless always respect tradition, and 
are altogether impenetrated by the art of the great Cantor. Here, 
actually, standing on the threshold of our own epoch, a man trans- 
mits or rather restores to us, once and for all, the incomparable 
heritage of the past, clothing it in all the discoveries, all the seduc- 
tive subtleties, all the magical reflections with which we love to 
adorn the grandiose and indestructible stones of ancient edifices. 
And this man, as once was the case with Sebastian Bach, is nothing 
more to most of us than a learned professor, whose art is invariably 
qualified as being rather “cold.” Clementi, incidentally, we can- 
not help but admit it, himself contributed by reason of his life and 
the commercial occupations in which most of it was passed, 
toward allowing himself to be crushed by something which might 
be called “the distinguished consideration” of posterity. In 
providing for the disappearance of all those symphonies which 
seem to have been dementi’s ultimate artistic productions, in 
forcing him to busy himself with pupils and pupils only, and then 
to wander through long years all over Europe, a species of fatality 
reduced him to the rank of a nomad virtuoso, who might be said to 
have lost his voice or his fingers, and whose fame was useful to him 
only as a means of launching some unknown young pianists in the 
musical world. Furthermore, his commercial preoccupations, his 
r6le as the manufacturer and inventor of a new, perfected model of 
the Piano forte, suggested the idea that “mechanism” interested him 
quite as much as free musical creation. I believe that in dementi’s 
case the professional balanced the artist, and that the spirit which 
vivified his personality was essentially the outcome of the com- 
plexity of his nature, dementi, as much through education as 
owing to natural aptitude, was an intellectual, a savant, a scholar, 
a thinker; he was, let us say — observing all the proportions — a 
species of musical Pascal. Hence his sudden fancy for astronomy, 
or again his profound knowledge of languages, and of Latin liter- 
ature in particular, all this is explained by a kind of passionate 
curiosity of the intellect. I can well imagine him, after composing 
or playing one of his most splendid sonatas, opening his Virgil (as 
is well known, his last Sonata, Op. 50, the “Dido abbandonata,” is 
nothing more nor less than a commentary on the famous episode in 
the JEneid), or reading a stellar chart, or consulting the old map of 
the world lying on his work-table. . . . That one day he is taken 
up with the foundation of a music publishing house, a musical 
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library, or on another he thinks of improving the mechanism of 
the piano and even of building a new one, appears to me quite 
a natural proceeding on the part of this admirable inventor. There 
have been numerous Italians who were at the same time artists, 
engineers and philosophers: Clementi is one of this family, and 
the diverse tendencies of his nature — each of which, separately 
considered, might supply material for an individual study in which 
he would appear in succession as the clavecinist and the pianist, 
the virtuoso and the creative artist, the piano manufacturer and 
the manager of a business house, and finally as the symphonist 
and founder of a new pianistic style — will disclose themselves in 
the account of his life which follows. We shall merely endeavor 
here to fix one of the most important moments in the musical life 
of Muzio Clementi, one in which his art causes him to rank with 
the great classics, and makes him one of the most authentic pre- 
cursors of the most illustrious masters of the nineteenth century. 1 

I 

The Pianist: His Creative Effort 

Muzio Clementi was born in Rome, probably toward the end 
of January, 1752. It has been impossible to determine the exact 
date of his birth by documentary evidence, and altogether very 
little is known respecting the first years of his artistic education. 
His father, Niccolo Clementi, was by occupation a manufacturer 
of objects used in the cult of the richer churches, that is to say, 
an artist goldsmith; his mother’s name was Madeleine Kayser. 
There is reason to believe that his first teachers were representa- 
tives of the large school of Roman polyphonists. Biographers 
mention in particular Buroni, Carpani and Cordicelli, all choir- 
masters, who made it possible for young Clementi at the age of 
twelve to write a mass for two choirs. To the contrapuntal 
teaching of these old masters is probably due the astonishing 
technical solidity of dementi’s workmanship. 

It has been our good fortune to discover one of the first speci- 
mens of his clavecin compositions: an entirely unknown Sonata, 
preserved in the library of the Paris Conservatoire. It bears the 
following title: “Sonata per Cembalo di Muzio Clementi. Com- 
posta nell’anno 1765,” and underneath this, “No. 20,” which 
would seem to indicate that since the age of thirteen he had writ- 

2 With regard to this account of the details of dementi’s life, it has been based on 
the recent and only complete biography of the master, published by Max Unger: Muzio 
Clementis Leben. Hermann Beyer und Sohn, Langensalza, 1914, I vol. 
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ten several series of sonatas for his instrument. The Sonata in 
question, in A flat minor, already very individual, consists of three 
movements, and is suggestive of the style of Galuppi rather than 
that of Scarlatti. We shall, however, refrain from insisting on 
such affiliations, since we are practically ignorant of all that con- 
cerns the school of clavecinists which flourished at Rome in the 
days when dementi made his d6but. One thing appears to be 
quite certain: it is that the boy, as early as 1765, enjoyed a com- 
plete technical mastery of his instrument, and of the elements of 
musical composition. 

Toward 1766 a wealthy Englishman, Sir Peter Beckford, had 
an opportunity of hearing him in Rome. Captivated by the boy’s 
already remarkable talent and his intelligence, he “hired” him 
from his father for a period of six years, and at once took him with 
him to England, to his estate in Dorset County. Charged with 
the duty of dissipating the spleen of his rich patron, the young 
Italian passed all his leisure moments in a magnificent library, 
and profiting by his quasi-imprisonment he acquired, on his own 
initiative, an extensive literary education. His musical science, 
too, was extended and fortified by the constant study of the works 
of Handel, of Scarlatti, and of Johann Sebastian Bach, whose 
youngest son, John Christian, then famous and living in England, 
was soon to initiate Clementi into the charm of a style light, essen- 
tially “gallant,” and qualified beyond any other to modify the 
ardors and explosions of the young man’s already audacious and 
powerful art. This life in retreat, as laborious as it was profound, 
lasted nearly seven years, in the course of which Clementi wrote 
his Op. I, 1 most likely between 1766 and 1770; as well as the col- 
lection Op. 11 (about 1770, but not published until 1773), which 
was to make a dazzling sensation and, something rare and strange, 
serve as a point of departure for the future fame of the renovator 
of the piano forte. 

Between the time when he probably left Fonthill Abbey in 
order to establish himself in London (at the beginning of 1773), 
and the date of his first great journey to the Continent (toward 
the middle of 1780), stretches a period of obscurity, one dark as 
regards both dementi’s life and his compositions: not a single 
one of his published works bears the date of these years. He must 
still have been at Fonthill Abbey when he wrote his Op. 4, and 


^he original manuscripts of the first three sonatas of Op. 1 are preserved in the 
library of the Paris Conservatoire. The first, in its entirety, and the finale of the second, 
correspond to the version in the Welcker edition; the other movements, though beginning 
in the same way, are altogether different. 
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we must await his stay in Paris, in 1780, before we see him give a 
successor to his first collection of compositions : the two important 
collections Op. 5 and 6, in fact, were brought out by the publisher 
Baillot in Paris toward the end of the last-mentioned year. 

His pen, therefore, was but little used or, perhaps, was alto- 
gether idle during these first years of the young musician’s contact 
with the English capital; but his fingers, at any rate, did not rest. 
His first appearance in public — or, at all events, the first ap- 
pearance mentioned in the papers — was on April 3, 1775. It was 
at a concert given by a harpist, a certain M. Jones, one which 
figures as the third number on the programme, a concerto by an 
unknown composer, played on the harpsichord or clavecin by 
Clementi. The oboist Parke (brother of the one who wrote his 
“Musical Memoirs”) and the famous ’cellist Cervetto took part in 
this performance, dementi’s presence among the interpreting 
artists is furthermore mentioned in connection with several other 
concerts given during 1778 and 1779; but the papers have nothing 
to say with regard to his activities as orchestral conductor of the 
Italian Theater in London (the King’s Haymarket Theatre) from 
1777 to 1780. Nevertheless, quite a long time afterward, Cle- 
menti, in the presence of his pupil Louis Berger, in 1806, and 
before Anton Schindler, in 1827, explained in detail the modifica- 
tions which his style underwent owing to the influence of the Italian 
singers, during these very years in question. His interpretative 
style, too, was modified, and in spite of the absence of all documen- 
tary proof, the importance of the change to which dementi’s art 
was subjected after he had left the solitary library of Beckford to 
live among the actors and singers who divided the favor of the 
London public, cannot be denied. So evident was the fact that 
one of his most intimate friends, W. F. Collard, later makes 
special mention of it in his “Apollo’s Gift to the Musical Souvenir 
for 1831,” in which he traces the master’s biography. 

Yet for us this is not the point of departure of the veritable 
and decisive “crisis” which was to betray itself in a complete over- 
turning of dementi’s existing art and style. Evidently influenced 
by the music of France, the young man’s powerful and audacious 
nature already reveals itself in the celebrated collection Op. 2, a 
literally explosive document, dementi’s stay in Paris — where he 
must have arrived toward the middle of the year 1780 and where, 
from the first time he was heard in public, his playing scored the 
liveliest success — his sojourn in the French capital transformed 
him to such a degree that without any appreciable transition, 
with absolute brusqueness, the pupil and continuant of Christian 
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Bach became Beethoven’s most authentic precursor. We have 
only to read the first sonata contained in Op. 5, the Sonata in E 
flat minor, published in Paris by Bailleux and dedicated to Mile. 
Melanie Rochechouart. 1 

All the conquests which the romanticists of the future, in- 
cluding Schumann, were to make, already are realized here, and 
we ask how any man, even a Clementi, was able to give us, 
as early as 1780, so authoritative a revelation of what the piano 
music of the nineteenth century was going to resemble. More 
than this: when we remember that this very Clementi had hith- 
erto, under the head of important and characteristic works, pro- 
duced only this famous Op. 2, we are well-nigh overcome. 

Opus 6 (A duo; two sonatas and three fugues, dedicated 
— like the second Op. 5 — to the Countess of Sayn-Wittgenstein) 
offers the same astonishing pre-Beethovenian character. The 
problem is one which should be of liveliest interest to historical 
criticism. Our own lack of special knowledge does not, without 
displaying presumption, allow us to propose a solution; yet it 
seems permissible to call attention to the importance of the shock 
which Clementi received as soon as he came in contact with French 
music. The theatre, with its tragedies of pathos and the probable 
influence of a decidedly important and interesting school of 
German and Alsatian pianists, descended, we believe, from Jean 
Schobert — the school of Htillmandel, Edelmann, Rigel, Adam and 
others — to which we must not forget to add the music heard or 
played in the great concerts, all this may well have reacted strongly 
enough on young dementi’s soul and art to explain the enormous 
progress which showed itself in his work from the earliest time of 
his sojourn in France. His altogether modern handling of the 
piano forte, the maturing of his ideas, which in no wise injures the 
irresistible impulse of inspiration, these are the conquests which, 
one after another, were realized by Clementi as soon as he reached 
Paris. 

After having remained in France more than a year Clementi 
went to Vienna toward the middle of the year 1781. Though his 
important stay in Paris does not seem to have left any traces in 
the newspapers, his journey to Vienna — whither it is possible he 
went on the recommendation of Queen Marie-Antoinette — is 
marked by an account of a tourney which has become famous, 

iClementi’s Op. 4 (Sonatas for piano with violin and flute ad lib.) was announced 
in December, 1780; it is probable that Op. 5 appeared in the first months of 1781, in 
Paris. Another Op. 5 by Clementi (Six Sonatas for clavecin, dedicated to the Countess 
of Sayn-Wittgenstein) was brought out by the same publisher, Bailleux. 
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and in which, before the Emperor Francis Joseph II, the brother 
of Marie-Antoinette, he measured forces with Mozart, on the 
evening of December 24, 1781. We reproduce the account of 
this famous episode as Clementi himself described it, several years 
later, in 1806, to one of his best pupils, the pianist and composer 
Louis Berger: 

No sooner had I been established a few days in Vienna, than I 
received an invitation from the Emperor, who wished to hear me play 
on the forte piano. When I entered the music room I encountered a 
person who, owing to his elegant exterior, made me think him a chamber- 
lain. No sooner had we engaged in conversation than the latter at once 
began to turn on matters musical. We soon realized that we were 
brother artists — that is to say, Mozart and Clementi — and greeted each 
other amicably. 

Never, at any later time, have I heard anyone play with such fire 
and expression. An Adagio and several variations improvised on a 
theme chosen by the Emperor, and which we had to subject to further 
variation, one of us accompanying the other, alternately filled me with 
surprise and admiration. 

The recollection of this memorable evening must have re- 
mained graven on dementi’s memory, for, when he published the 
series of his complete works, brought out by the publisher Breit- 
kopf in 1806, he did not forget to mention, at the head of the 
Second Sonata in Book VI, that “This Sonata, together with 
the Toccata which follows it, was played by the composer before 
H. I. M. Joseph II, in 1781; Mozart being present on the 
occasion.” 

According to dementi’s own confession, this Sonata still 
belongs to the brilliant and exterior type which he cultivated with 
a view to throwing into relief his gifts as a performer, before he 
had been able to adapt the latter to the new English forte piano, 
which called for a more noble and singing interpretation; and 
before he had devoted greater attention to the art of the famous 
contemporary singers. In the first place the composer still 
employs the free cadenza left to the taste of the player, as was cus- 
tomary in the concerto. This definite confession on dementi’s 
part to a certain extent justifies the severe strictures passed by 
Mozart on the playing and the compositions of the skillful “mech- 
anician” of the piano forte. Strange to say, the Sonata selected 
by dementi and played by him on that memorable evening of 
December 24, 1781, seems to have furnished Mozart with the 
motive which serves as the theme for the overture in “The Magic 
Flute.” Incidentally, it is unquestionable that Mozart was 
impressed very vividly by the appearance of the collections Op. 
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7 to Op. 10, which the publisher Artaria put forth during demen- 
ti’s stay in Vienna. These collections mark a further degree of 
progress attained by the Roman pianist, and this progress is, in 
part, perhaps, due to Mozart, whose influence is attested by sev- 
eral of these sonatas. Yet dementi’s language remains powerful 
and vigorous; his originality is shown forth in brusque and 
pathetic modulations; and the idiom he uses more than ever 
recalls Beethoven, whose imperious accent we seem to hear on 
more than one occasion. 

These important collections were published in Vienna in the 
spring of 1782 and 1783, a period during which Joseph Haydn, 
through the intermediation of Artaria, addressed his compliments 
to the composer of the new sonatas. Like other leading Viennese 
musicians of that day, the future composer of “The Seasons” must 
have made the acquaintance of the young Italian master at this 
time. 

It is probable that dementi remained in Vienna no more 
than six months: in fact, on April 29, 1782, we find him in Lyons, 
where he arrived after traversing Switzerland. He had once 
more returned to settle in this great French city after a sufficiently 
brief stay in London, for at the beginning of the following year a 
most important romantic episode, and one destined to play a great 
part in dementi’s life and his career as an artist, supplies the key 
to the enigma, and explains the young master’s prolonged sojourn 
in Lyons, as well as the mention of his name among the “pro- 
fessors of music” established in that city. I borrow the account 
of what occurred from the admirable preface which my much 
regretted teacher and friend Teodor de Wyzewa wrote for the two 
collections of “Twenty Sonatas” by dementi which he edited for 
the publisher Senart: 

Clementi had left Vienna toward the middle of 1782, with the in- 
tention of returning to London after having given a series of concerts 
along the road. He had stopped at Ztirich, and probably at Geneva, 
and reached Lyons, where his academie took place, on August 29th. 
Now it happened, the day after this seance , that one of the most nota- 
ble citizens of Lyons, the banker Imbert-Colomes — who had become 
one of the chiefs of the royalist party in Lyons during the French Revolu- 
tion — had begged the Roman pianist to do him the favor of giving his 
oldest daughter, Marie-Frangoise-Victoire, a girl of sixteen, some lessons. 
There is no doubt that the pupil combined with her musical talents 
quite special personal attractions; for instead of continuing his journey 
to London, Clementi, in order to be able to go on giving lessons to Mile. 
Victoire Imbert-Colomes, decided to establish himself in Lyons; where, 
until the year following, his name figured among the names of the pro- 
fessional “masters of the clavecin.” Then, in the spring of the year 
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1784, when the young man went back again to London (where the number 
of his pupils had greatly increased, and where in addition he had become 
a collaborator in the foundation of a very successful project of public 
concerts), he suddenly brusquely abandoned his new concerts and lessons, 
and returning to France — or, to be more exact, Savoy — was there at once 
joined by Mile. Victoire Imbert-Colomes. 1 The two lovers had already 
made all their preparations to marry and to spend several months in 
Italy when, on the demand of the young girl’s father, the Governor of 
Chambery separated them, sending back the beautiful Victoire to her 
family, and ordering Clementi to leave the country under pain of im- 
prisonment. The composer, desperate, thereupon took refuge in Berne, 
where at first — if we are to believe the strangely interesting testimony of 
a school-teacher of the locality — he meditated giving up music forever. 
By degrees, however, his passion for his art once more took complete 
possession of him; and it was there in Berne, during his long weeks of 
solitude, that the idea of a musical “revolution” was perfected by him, a 
fact attested in particular by his three collections of sonatas, Op. 13, 14 
and 15, of which the last two are expressly dedicated to Mile. Victoire 
Imbert-Colomes of Lyons. 

These new collections: Sonatas for piano, Op. 13, dedicated 
to the Count von Brtihl; Sonatas for piano four-hands, Op. 14, 
dedicated to Mile. Victoire Imbert-Colomes; and Sonatas for 
piano and violin, Op. 15, bearing the same dedication, must have 
been composed immediately after what might be called the “pas- 
sionate drama” of Lyons. They show an elevation, a maturity, a 
power of conception which place them among dementi’s most 
perfect compositions; and they are those in which one feels most 
directly the expression of an ardent and concentrated passion, 
altogether romantic and already Beethovenian. It is quite self- 
apparent that they were conceived under the influence of one of 
those crises of the soul which are so strangely productive in an 
artist’s life. And it is more than likely that it was in this Bernese 
solitude, in which the despairing musician took refuge incognito 
and where, perhaps, he had relatives, 2 that he was led to write the 
greater part of his wonderful works. 

II 

The Symphonist 

Threatened with arrest after carrying off his Lyonese beloved, 
it seems as though Clementi sought to surround himself with the 


J This interesting account is, actually, the first biographical sketch of Clementi 
and has served as a principal source for all his biographers. Its accuracy is beyond 
all doubt. 

2 His mother, Madeleine Kayser, may have been of Swiss descent. 
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deepest mystery during the months which followed that memorable 
event. The fact remains that very little is known regarding his 
existence between 1783 and 1785. It does appear that he returned 
to London toward the end of 1784, since beginning with that year 
the “Grand Professional Concerts at Hanover Square” were 
assured of his assistance; yet he did not become “composer, con- 
ductor and soloist” of the said Concerts until the year 1786. In 
1785 he did not appear in concert at all and contented himself 
with publishing the famous collections — Op. 13 to 16 — upon whose 
beauty we have already had occasion to dwell. 1 It was not until 
February 6, 1786, that his First Symphony was played by the 
orchestra of the society already mentioned, and that on the 10th of 
the same month his Second was performed under the title of “New 
Overture.” 

At the sixth, eighth, eleventh and twelfth concerts, which 
followed, the programmes listed symphonies by Clementi; and if 
we take the titles of “New Symphony” and “New Overture” and 
“New Symphonia” literally, the Roman master would have pro- 
duced five symphonies in the course of the year 1786. Among 
them are two which were published, Op. 18 2 in London by Long- 
man & Broderip, and Op. 44 by Andre in Offenbach. This did 
not prevent Clementi from appearing as an interpreting artist in 
various concerts, so that we may regard this year of 1786 as one of 
his most fruitful and active ones. 

From this moment on, moreover, we are obliged to testify to 
the fact that Clementi is no longer merely a remarkable master of 
the piano, but has become a symphonist as well. The orches- 
tral dream vision which he bore in his inner consciousness took 
on a tonal body, and to the end of his life remained one of the 
most cherished and vivid of all his artistic preoccupations. In 
fact, from this time on, he writes for the piano only works of a 
light and gallant nature, in most cases intended to please the Lon- 
don amateurs. He continues to play in the “Grand Professional 
Concerts” and in this connection he inaugurated, toward 1788, a 
style of composition new with him, that of the Sonata Concertata, 
a species of concerto or concert sonata without accompaniment, in 
which the radiance of his puissant and splendid talent shone in 
isolated splendor. At times, yet more rarely, he played together 

1 Clementi , s Op. 8 was published in Lyons, and contains a Sonata dedicated to 
Mile. Imbert-Colomes. The permission to print accorded the publisher, the Sieur 
Castaud, is dated January 13, 1784 (Michel Brenet: La librairie musicale en France de 
1655 a 1790), Op. 12 is announced on June 11, 1784, in the London Public Advertiser . 

3 See London Morning Chronicle , May 9, 1787. 
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with famous instrumentalists and presented, in the shape of a 
“Nouvelle Concertante,” a trio which he had composed for piano 
forte, violin and obbligato ’cello (May 5, 1789). 

In 1790 Clementi appeared in two concerts only, in which he 
played concertos for his instrument (February 28th and May 
14th) ; these probably belonged to the category of “Concertantes” 
that have just been described. 

Notwithstanding this his pupil, Louis Berger, declared that 
the First Sonata in C, Op. 34, was originally a concerto; and 
the second, in G minor, a “Symphony.” Is it possible that the 
former is the very concerto “played by the Master at the ‘Profes- 
sional Concerts’ in 1790”? At all events, this statement by Berger 
seems to us to be of the highest importance: it proves to us that 
Clementi is now only seemingly a pianist. The greatest and most 
touching compositions for his instrument, in most cases, will be no 
more than piano reductions of works originally conceived for the 
orchestra. 1 

The presentation of the Haydn symphonies in London and 
the well-nigh unprecedented success at once accorded them may 
also have played a determining part in the instrumental predilec- 
tions manifested by Clementi ever since 1786. His admiration 
for the works of the Austrian master increased, if anything, with 
the latter’s first visit to London in 1791, and the series of triumphs 
to which each succeeding new work of Haydn’s gave rise does not 
in any way appear to have given offence to dementi’s decidedly 
noble character. Notwithstanding, it is beyond all doubt that 
Haydn’s presence in London was prejudicial to every other com- 
poser of music. This, however, did not prevent dementi’s 
having one of his own symphonies played, on March 25th of that 
year, at the Salomon Concerts — for which Haydn had destined his 
two new and famous series of symphonies — possibly the grandiose 
Symphony in G minor, which he reduced for piano as already 
mentioned; and on May 23rd, a “New Overture.” A German 
musicographer, Theodor von Karajan, in a booklet devoted to 
Haydn’s first visit to London, claims that during the year in ques- 
tion there were played at the Salomon Concerts “. . . new com- 
positions by Muzio Clementi, in place of those of Haydn; in short 
that everything possible was done to make the former hold his 
own with honor beside the concerts given by Haydn. Hence 
Clementi composed a new symphony, which had a decisive success 
when performed. But in trying to crush Haydn’s productions, the 

J Thia is probably the case with regard to several of his greatest sonatas, in Op. 36 
and Op. 40. 
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Clementi symphony which had just been applauded was succeeded, 
in the second section of the same concert, by an old Haydn sym- 
phony, long since published, in the hope that the latter would be 
less successful. Yet a directly opposite effect was produced, for 
it gave greater pleasure, and thereupon Clementi showed the excess 
of his irritation with regard to the choice (so unfortunate for him) 
which had been made.” 1 Is it not likely that there is an error of 
date here, and that the incident mentioned by Karajan refers to a 
“Grand Symphony” by Clementi played March 24, 1795, and 
whose lack of success Haydn himself notes in his Agenda ? 2 For 
my own part, I find that nothing legitimates a supposition of this 
kind. The fact is that a symphonic work was played in 1791; 
perhaps, we repeat, that symphony from Op. 34 whose magnificent 
grandeur “met with decisive appreciation” — which did not pre- 
vent the same auditors from giving a greater tribute of applause 
to the familiar rhythms of the old Haydn symphony, long since 
known in London, and, incidentally, more easily accessible to the 
listeners than the audacious and altogether “modern” inventions 
of the Roman master. 

The following year there arrived in London a young man who 
had already become famous, Ignaz Pleyel, a pupil of Haydn, who 
now rejoined his teacher. Pleyel, whose reputation toward the 
end of the eighteenth century was, as regards the public, nearly as 
brilliant as that of Haydn or Mozart, gave the English abun- 
dant proofs of his qualities as a composer and a performer. His 
name at once appeared in the Concerts, together with the names 
of Haydn and Clementi. In order to keep his place among such 
celebrities Pleyel, in 1792, had a work he himself had written 
played by each of the rival concert organizations: an “Overture” 
(Symphony), given at the Salomon Concerts on February 24th, 
and also at the 11th Professional Concert. At the first of these 
concerts a quartet by Gyrowetz and — for the first time — a chorus 
by Haydn entitled “The Tempest” were heard; at the second two 
new compositions by Pleyel, a quartet and a “Concertante” for 
two violins, interpreted by the Cramer brothers, figured in the 
programme. Neither of these “Overtures” by Clementi are 
prefaced by the adjective “New,” hence it might seem to be a 
question of compositions already performed. On February 14, 
1793, however, a “New Overture,” in manuscript, was played at 
the Professional Concerts, and turned out to be an event in the 


VTheodor von Karajan. Josef Haydn in London, 1791-1792, p. 34. 

*J. E. Engl: Joseph Haydn's handschriftliches Tagebuch, 1794-1795, p. 18. 
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master’s symphonic career, for the work scored such a success 
that it had to be repeated at the following concert, on February 
27th. dementi’s pupils Bertini or Cramer often executed his music 
in the Concerts, in which he more rarely appeared himself, and 
when Haydn, returning to London in 1794, once more took first 
place in the favor of the public, the part of Clementi became one 
still more effaced. Toward the end of the year the latter played 
at Salomon’s Benefit Concert, and when these concerts emigrated 
the following year to the King’s Theatre — they were then given 
the name of “Opera Concerts” — Clementi appeared in them but 
once, on February 16, 1795, with a “New Grand Symphony” 
which was played twice, as the concluding number of each of the 
two halves of the programme. A month later, on March 24th, a 
“New Grand Overture” in manuscript, by Clementi, was con- 
ducted by the composer at a benefit concert given by Mile. 
Mara. It is this affair which Haydn has described in his Agenda, 
and to which we have already alluded. According to the Agenda 
dementi’s new work was not successful, and Haydn seems far 
more impressed by a little scandal which occurred at the supper 
given after the concert in honor of Mile. Mara, who had her un- 
fortunate husband thrown out of the room and herself, the day 
after, hurried off in the direction of the fashionable watering- 
place of Bath, accompanied, so Haydn tells us, by her cigisbee. 

When the time came for the aged master to leave London, 
and to receive as parting gifts a thousand and one presents and 
souvenirs as an earnest of admiration, Clementi did not forget 
him, and despite the avarice with which he has been reproached 
by the majority of his biographers, offered Haydn “a goblet of 
cocoanut wood encrusted with silver.” 

And now that Haydn is gone, Clementi again resumes his 
place in the Salomon Concerts, which announce that “he will fur- 
nish the Society with his new compositions.” The assistance of 
various brilliant artists has been secured: the violinist Janiewicz, 
the pianists Dussek and J. B. Cramer. Beginning with the third 
concert, on March 3rd, Clementi keeps his promise: the audience 
hears a “New Symphony” by him, the last “New Symphony” he 
was to write during the eighteenth century. Not until twenty 
years later, in 1813, will his English auditors have an opportunity 
of once more listening to a new symphonic cycle, long matured and 
thought out, by the already sexagenarian musician. Yet at the 
sixth concert, on March 31, 1796, they heard another “Grand 
Symphony” by Clementi, “which he had written the year pre- 
ceding for the Opera Concerts.” The criticism printed in the 
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Morning Chronicle showed a warmth and an enthusiasm in all 
probability rare enough in the case of an English audience: “A 
grand symphony by Clementi, written for the Opera Concerts 
last season, was performed with alteration this (sixth) evening and 
produced a very sensible and captivating effect. The second 
movement was loudly encored; and not only the Musicians and 
Connoisseurs, but the whole room, were equally warm in their 
expression of pleasure and approbation.” 1 

This terminates what might be called the first part of de- 
menti’s “symphonic” career; for it seems in no wise an exaggera- 
tion thus to qualify this manifestation of his artistic activity 
during the decennary from approximately 1787 to 1797. One 
might even say, in fact, that with a few exceptions all dementi’s 
piano compositions during this time are merely light, gallant 
pieces, marvelously well adapted, incidentally, to the instrument 
and the often modest capabilities of the player. Or, when it comes 
to the grand sonatas of superior breadth and import which date 
from this time, we find in most cases that we are dealing with 
works which were primarily conceived for the orchestra and which 
are, in their existing form, no more than “reductions” for piano 
which, however, have been made by Clementi himself. 2 

With regard to the series of compositions which, for the most 
part light and elegant in style, were written from approximately 
the beginning of the year 1788 to the year 1795 (Op. 20 to 33), 
they often include admirable trios full of life and spirit (Op. 21, 
22; Op. 28, 29; Op. 30, 32, 37); and also reworkings of older com- 
positions of the composer’s youth (Op. 33); or, again, curious 
transcriptions of Domenico Scarlatti Sonatas (Op. 27). Yet the 
great creative period of 1780 to 1786 comes to an end, and it seems 
as though Clementi loses interest in his art as a pianist in order to 
devote himself to the developing of instrumental compositions 
which become increasingly vast and expressive. 

Ill 

The Music Publisher, Piano Manufacturer and 

Business Man 

Beginning with 1797 Clementi gave up appearing in public 
altogether: his name is no longer mentioned in connection with any 

1 Morning Chronicle, April 3, 1796. 

2 We have already mentioned that the two sonatas, Op. 34, were respectively, the 
one a Concerto and the other a Grand Symphony; and as we have said, it is more than 
likely that the Grand Sonatas of Op. 36 and Op. 40 were developed, most of them, out 
of the Symphony. 
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concert. Was this due to his increasing interest in astronomy? 
Had he become indifferent to virtuoso success? The complex 
nature of the Roman master makes the question a difficult one to 
answer. Yet it is not venturing too much to suppose that the 
living conditions at an epoch when the great revolutionary dis- 
turbances had hardly been appeased presented to the people of 
that time problems analogous to those with which we are con- 
fronted to-day, and that an artist may have been constrained, 
or at least tempted, to solve them, so to speak, outside the imme- 
diate circle of his art. Did not Viotti become a wine merchant in 
London at about the same time? Given his tact in availing him- 
self of the numerous connections which he had created for himself 
in England, Clementi would not have had any great difficulty in 
finding a new “business.” After having associated himself, in 
1798, with Longman & Hyde, and later with Longman & Brode- 
rip, he founded a music-publishing house and selling business, to 
which was added an establishment devoted to the manufacture 
of grand pianos, which from the year 1799 on bore the firm name 
of “Longman, Clementi & Co.” The main office was at 62 Cheap- 
side; branches were located in the Haymarket and in Tottenham 
Court Road. 

Alas, the venture did not begin happily! At the beginning 
of the year 1800 Longman & Broderip went into bankruptcy, 
and the partners in their business lost part of their capital. Yet 
this did not discourage Clementi. After 1800 the firm was reborn 
under the name of “Clementi & Co.”; after 1820, established on a 
solid foundation, it was in the hands of Clementi & Collard; 
finally, after 1832, the date of the master’s death, it passed under 
the direction of Collard & Collard, old friends of Clementi, under 
which name, unless we are mistaken, it is still in existence at the 
present day. 

From the very beginning of his association with commerce, 
Clementi had maintained regular business relations with the large 
music-publishing houses of the Continent: Artaria in Vienna, 
Pleyel in Paris. In 1799 and 1800 he is already negotiating with 
the firm of Breitkopf in Leipsic, which was then publishing the 
first books of Mozart’s and Haydn’s works, and offering them a 
new London publisher. He then reduced for piano important 
excerpts from the new Haydn oratorios, “The Creation” and “The 
Seasons,” and also superintended the manufacture of large and 
small pianos, and watched over the exchange of music between 
Paris and London. In brief, his occupations and his sources of 
revenue multiplied. Clementi had the genius of the artist; but 
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he also had that of the mechanician who invents new instruments 
as he invents a new style. Intelligent and well-informed, he is 
the type of man especially apt at happily accomplishing the most 
dissimilar tasks, of keeping in touch with the most diverse corre- 
spondents, connections facilitated by his knowledge of various for- 
eign languages. From 1799 to approximately 1801 there is a 
period of activity actually astonishing in its diversity. Clementi 
has become a merchant, a manufacturer and creator of new instru- 
ments; yet he does not forget that he is also a professional, a 
celebrated piano teacher, and in 1801 he publishes his “Introduc- 
tion to the Art of Playing the Piano,” a small book whose sim- 
plicity and elementary character surprise us, and which was to 
become the prototype of the great piano methods of the first half 
of the nineteenth century, such as that by L. Adam, for instance. 

And this small book was to be the sole fruit of the so-called 
“pedagogic” ability of Clementi, one of the rare few capable of 
constructing the most valid, the most scholarly of piano methods. 
Whether it be in his art or in his life, Clementi arranges more than 
one surprise for those who may be tempted to study either the one 
or the other. 

For more than twenty years the Roman master had not left 
the land of his adoption, and nevertheless, a thousand projects, 
both commercial and artistic, demanded his presence on the Con- 
tinent. In 1802, at the Peace of Amiens, he availed himself of the 
favorable opportunity offered, and toward the middle of July he 
embarked for the Continent with a young pupil, John Field, a few 
Nocturnes by whom, 1 witnesses of a very short life and an art 
altogether new, were to herald to the piano world the approach 
of Chopin. 

Then, with the summer of 1802, Clementi, across a Europe 
whose roads were still thronged with soldiers, undertakes a series 
of peregrinations which do not come to an end until 1810. The 
pupils who accompany him serve to “show off” at once the value 
of his teaching and of his pianos, which last they play in a brilliant 
manner for “the customer.” From Paris, where he stayed with 
Pleyel, Clementi went to Vienna, where he stopped with Artaria: 
his publishers and correspondents are his friends as well, and the 
hospitality which they offer him largely lessens the considerable 
expenses of his journeys from place to place. Strange to say, 
this man obsessed with the spirit of economy, and who in order to 

beginning with the year 1801, Clementi had published Field’s compositions; and 
the young artist, upon arriving in Paris, published his first book of sonatas, which he 
dedicated to Clementi. 
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reduce every expense devotes time to the most detailed calcula- 
tion, this same man inspires the pupils who accompany him and 
whom he rations in Spartan fashion, with the most genuine affec- 
tion and devotion. Thus when in Vienna Clementi wished to 
confide young Field to a teacher for whom, because of his purely 
scientific contrapuntal attainments, he had conceived the highest 
admiration, J. Albrechtsberger, 1 Field was so greatly chagrined at 
the thought of leaving his master, that the latter was touched, 
and giving up his intention took Field with him to Russia. It was 
there, incidentally, that the young Irish pianist was to establish 
himself definitely, and immediately to become, thanks to his per- 
sonal charm and that of his playing, the favorite of the higher 
social circles of St. Petersburg. Yet the whole journey, so far as 
Clementi is concerned, had only a purely commercial interest. 

His business in the Russian capital was neither musical com- 
position nor the public display of his great virtuosity — for he had, 
so to say, given up playing in public — but the establishment and 
proper exploitation of the products of his piano factory. Once the 
reputation of his pianos had been solidly established, Clementi left 
Russia with a new pupil, Karl Zeuner, and went to Berlin, where 
he arrived on July 27, 1803. He stopped there but a few days 
which, however, were to count in his life, met a few artists and 
entered a circle of litterateurs and poets in which he made the ac- 
quaintance of Caroline Lehmann, a young girl of eighteen, whose 
musical talent and, above all, whose charm, a mingling of wit and 
beauty, at once caused several miracles to eventuate. Clementi, 
in fact, consented to play before her and for her, and in the presence 
of this circle of young German intellectuals. And Muzio Cle- 
menti, already more than fifty-one, after a few days became the 
fiancS of this young Muse of eighteen, whom he bore away from 
the circle of her passionate admirers, among them Chamisso, who 
later dedicated one of his sonnets to “Caroline.” 

This sudden romance, followed by the pledge supreme, did 
not prevent Clementi from thinking of business and from going 
to Dresden, in August, 1803 ? where he allied himself with the pub- 
lisher Hartel of Leipsic. The latter, beginning with the following 
year, was to publish the complete works of the Roman master. 
From Dresden he went to Vienna, accompanied by his pupil 
Klengel. In Vienna Clementi was willing to play for no one but 
the Empress, who presented him with a gold snuff-box filled with 

Hn the rich collection published by Clementi under the title “Practical Harmony” 
(four volumes), Albrechtsberger’s compositions occupy no less than 84 pages (Unger, 
p. 119). 
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ducats. As for the common run of mortals, it had become out of 
the question for them to hear Clementi play. He has mattresses 
placed against the doors of the room in which he seats himself at 
the piano, and places an eider-down coverlet on the instrument 
itself; for he practices every day and plays his favorite Sonata 
in A. 1 

It was, in all probability, during this stay in Vienna that 
Clementi had an opportunity of meeting Haydn and Beethoven. 
He planned to obtain the works of these two great masters, and 
was unsuccessful only in the case of Haydn, who was in the habit 
of sending his latest compositions to Breitkopf & Hartel, which 
firm paid him 25 ducats for every group of three. As regards his 
relations with Beethoven, it seems as though it took several years 
before the two masters exchanged a single word. Each accom- 
panied by a pupil, they were accustomed to dine in the “Swan” 
inn, saluting each other courteously, and with the salute their 
intercourse ended. Several months passed in this manner, 
Clementi preoccupied with his pupils, his business affairs, and, 
so it is said, by reading; his taste for the old Greek and Latin 
classics growing more and more pronounced. In the spring of 
1804 he went to Zurich and there promised to collaborate in the 
“Nouveau Repertoire des Clavecinistes” of Naegeli, who an- 
nounces “new productions” by Clementi. 

At the beginning of 1804 the publishers Breitkopf & Hartel 
of Leipsic, assured in advance of the result, had already put forth 
several books of their complete edition of dementi’s works; and 
the latter, with his habitual conscientiousness and exactitude in 
matters of detail, came to Leipsic himself in order to superintend 
the publication and revision of his works, several of which appeared 
“with extensive improvements made by the composer during his 
stay in Leipsic in 1804. ” 2 When he left the city the sixth vol- 
ume, containing the Sonata in C, and the two magnificent “Ca- 
prices” in A and in F, had appeared; and master and pupil are on 
the way back to Berlin on August 2, 1804. 

A few weeks later, on September 18th, the marriage projected 
the preceding year was celebrated, and the newly-wedded pair at 
once took their honeymoon flight across the Alps. Clementi 
wished to show his wife the city of his birth which, we must not 
forget, was also the Eternal City, and there he resided in the home 
of his brother, Gaetano Clementi. Since true happiness has no 

‘Probably Op. 36, No. 1. 

‘The ninth volume appeared toward the end of 1806. 
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history, it is quite natural that no reminiscences of this voyage 
have been handed down to us; all we know is that Clementi did 
not touch a single piano while in Italy, “where all the pianos are 
poor.” 

No sooner had he returned to Berlin, in the spring of 1805, 
than a great misfortune overtook Clementi: his young wife, no 
more than twenty years of age, gently took her departure from 
this world while presenting him with a son, on August 17, 1805. 1 
And the hapless musician, in desperation, sought to distract him- 
self: he organized concerts in Livonia, in Esthonia, he stopped in 
Riga and, still accompanied by his pupils Berger and Klengel, 
arrived in St. Petersburg in May, 1806. Increasingly obsessed 
by this feverish desire for movement, to which more than one page 
of his music testifies, Clementi left Russia at the end of a few 
months, and again came to Vienna, at the end of November, lodg- 
ing with his new friends, the publishers Artaria. This sojourn in 
Vienna, which was to be troubled the following year by new catas- 
trophies, permitted him to enter into direct relations — especially 
commercial ones — with Beethoven. On April 22, 1807, he wrote 
that he and Beethoven had “finally become good friends,” and 
that they had signed a contract according to which the German 
master ceded to him the rights to some of his most important com- 
positions: the Fourth Symphony, the three Rasoumoffsky Quar- 
tets, the Overture to “Coriolanus,” the Violin Concerto and the 
Piano Concerto in G. Clementi now entertained a thousand new 
plans and projects; he dreamed of composing a German oratorio; 
meditated a grand tour of Spain and Portugal; and frequented 
the most distinguished artistic salons of Vienna, where the charm 
and culture of his mentality were appreciated, yet where it was 
found impossible to induce him to play even a single time. Two 
new misfortunes were destined to signalize the beginning of the 
year 1807 for him: in March the news reached him that a terrible 
fire had destroyed his London piano factory. The loss was 
placed at £40,000, of which sum £15,000 was not covered by 
insurance; and the war in addition complicated the situation in 
general. Clementi, in order to exist, saw himself obliged to sell 
the rings and snuff-boxes which sovereigns had bestowed upon 
him in the course of his travels. Nor was this all: while a thou- 
sand difficulties relative to the carrying out of his contracts de- 
veloped, while Beethoven and Clementi himself were asserting 
their rights, the news of his brother’s sudden death called him 

'Charles Clementi, who had inherited genuine poetic gifts from his mother, per- 
ished as the result of an imprudence before reaching the age of twenty. 
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post-haste to Italy. He went directly to Rome, where family 
affairs kept him until autumn; and after this spent about a year 
in Milan, where hardly anything is known of his mode of life, save 
that he became the friend of the celebrated theoretician Bonifazio 
Asioli. His stay in Milan must have lasted until the end of the 
summer of 1808, at which time he returned to Vienna where, 
among many others, the hospitable salons of Mme. de Poutot 
and Mme. de Ertmann, the admired pupil of Beethoven, were once 
more open to him; and where he was always welcomed and petted 
as being the most amiable and ingenious man “known to his age, 
so full is he of concentrated vitality and wit.” Yet his fingers 
never touch the keys and this obstinate silence remains an un- 
solved mystery. 

Haydn’s life flickered out in the spring of 1809. dementi’s 
absence at his funeral would seem to indicate that the Roman 
master was not living in Vienna at the time; for it is certain that 
he neither could nor would have refused to render this last tribute 
of respect to the grand old man whom he had never ceased to ven- 
erate. Yet a letter addressed to his London friend, the publisher 
Collard, proves that he was still in Vienna in September, 1809; 
and it is not until the summer of 1810, eight years after his depar- 
ture, that Clemen ti once more lands on the English coast. 

IV 

Herewith a new period begins in the agitated life of Muzio 
Clementi. It might have been supposed that his second marriage 
with Miss Emma Gisborne, an Englishwoman, on July 6, 1811, 
would have kept him definitely in his newly adopted country. 
Nothing of the sort: for more than ten further years, during a 
period which lasted from the end of 1816 to 1827, he gave him- 
self up to extended journeys, during whose progress his family 
was often deprived of all news regarding him. Yet while he re- 
mained in London, or in its vicinity, his existence was regularly 
apportioned among the normal occupations of the father of a 
family, the land-owner, and the noblest and most active artistic 
production. It really seems as though Clementi, when past sixty, 
had retained the strength and health of a young man. His art 
grows greater, adapts itself to all the “modern” conquests, takes 
advantage of all their resources; and at the same time preserves 
a balance, an equilibrium which often impresses us as though he 
had known how to level, moderate and, perhaps, dominate the 
most audacious inventions of the new romantic idiom. 
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Like dementi’s first wife, Miss Emma Gisborne was the 
product of an artistic and literary environment; and if, unlike poor 
Caroline Lehmann, she was not honored by a Chamisso sonnet, 
yet the poet Shelley addressed one of his finest “letters” to de- 
menti’s sister-in-law, Maria Gisborne. One of the Gisborne sis- 
ters had become the wife of the famous aquarellist Fielding, and 
other ties connecting them with distinguished English artists 
and painters might be found without difficulty. Yet the indica- 
tions instanced suffice to show us in what manner of artistic and 
intellectual circles dementi sought the companions whom he 
considered worthy of sharing his life, circles which he was in the 
habit of frequenting quite aside from any matrimonial business. 

Four children were born to dementi of this second marriage: 
two sons and two daughters. Vincent, the eldest, born in 1812, 
died in Canada in 1902. 1 He had devoted himself to the Church, 
and had taken orders in Trinity College, Cambridge. John, the 
second son, an ardent sportsman, died young, toward 1860, 
after having lost his wife and son. Of the two daughters one, 
Cecilia, married the Rev. John Smith and was the mother of 
twelve children; while the family of the second, wedded to a Mr. 
Canham, was no less numerous. Only descendents of the two 
daughters are living at present; the grand-children of Cecilia 
Clementi call themselves Clementi-Smith, and nearly all of them 
have chosen the ecclesiastical vocation. One of them has founded 
a Royal College of Music prize, the Muzio Clementi Prize, as a 
recompense for the student chosen to play a piano composition by 
the Roman master at a pupils’ concert. 

Two years after his marriage, in 1813, an event of importance, 
one destined to infuse with new vitality the musical life of London, 
had its share in powerfully stimulating dementi’s artistic pro- 
ductivity : the event in question was the foundation of the famous 
Philharmonic Society, by which so many works were to be given 
their first performances, among them the Beethoven Choral Sym- 
phony. Clementi was at once appointed its conductor, a post 
which he retained until 1818. And now, in contact with these 
excellent instrumentalists, he reveals himself greater, more ardent 
than ever, the dream of his whole existence is to be accounted one 
of the greatest symphonists. And we behold the birth of a series 
of works of which, alas, only a solitary survivor at present remains, 
one which, however, suffices to indicate to us what must have been, 
in the admirable plentitude of its power and grandeur, that art 


^Peterborough, Ontario. 
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which so magnificently flings wide the portals of the nineteenth 
century! Beethoven did not hesitate to give Rossini his hand; 
and one might say that before any romantic symphony was, the 
aged Clementi at times already allows us very clearly to vision 
Richard Wagner . 1 

Beginning with the first concert given by the new society, on 
March 8, 1813, Clementi, following the ancient custom, conducted 
at the clavecin, while Salomon was established at the first violin- 
ist’s stand. A Symphony by Clementi figures in the fourth and 
seventh concerts, which the Morning Chronicle describes in the 
following terms: 

The second part (of the concert) opened with a Symphony by Cle- 
menti, who conducted the performance of it himself. It was received 
with the most rapturous and unqualified approbation, and though it was 
introduced amid a blaze of excellence in a concert which performs in the 
most perfect manner the greatest works of Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven; yet it lost nothing by comparison and shone conspicuously, though 
thus surrounded by the most admirable productions of musical genius. 

And when this same Symphony was repeated at the seventh 
concert, the enthusiasm was in no wise abated. 

Toward the end of 1814, Clementi received the diploma of 
Member of the Stockholm Academy, in which he succeeded G retry : 
a distinction which appears to have flattered him greatly, since he 
does not fail to inscribe his new title on his last piano compositions. 
In 1814 and 1815, probably given over to the study of some vast 
project, he stands aside and has no compositions performed. But 
on April 29, 1816, a new Symphony by Clementi, “composed for 
the Society,” is performed, and the master is at the piano in order 
to conduct it in the established manner. This new musical man- 
ifestation proves that the project conceived in the course of the 
two years preceding had not remained a dead letter, and that once 
again Clementi had realized the plans which he had elaborated. 

In December, 1816, he sets forth on his travels again, provided 
with all the music which makes up the first volume of his master- 
work, the “Gradus ad Pamassum.” This work is in some sort 
dementi’s musical will and testament: in the guise of a collection 
of etudes it is the immense melting-pot in which all the inspirations 
fermenting in his mind and thought are amalgamated. It is 
there that the fusion of the old and new takes place; and I cannot 
refrain, when reading these astonishing pages, from regarding with 
an admiration not unmixed with a certain terror this abstract of 

Examine in this connection the “Scena Patetica,” which serves as the slow move- 
ment of the admirable Suite in F, in the second volume of the “Gradus ad Parnassum.” 
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the ages, in which one may view Johann Sebastian Bach walking 
side by side with Richard Wagner. 

Clementi, as we said, again left England toward the end of 
1816: it was his intention to have the first volume of his “Gradus” 
appear simultaneously in three cities: Paris, London and Leipsic, 
on the self-same day, March 1, 1817. He secured for his patroness 
a great lady of the Russian aristocracy, the Princess Wolkonsky, 
a friend of the arts. On leaving for France it was also his intention 
to let the Parisian public hear his latest symphonic compositions, 
which on December 25th are listed in the announcements of the 
ThSatre Royal Italien: they are a Symphony (probably the one 
played in London in April, 1816) and an Overture. Yet a double 
disappointment resulted. The public, when the announcement 
was made, believed that it was going to hear Clementi, “whose 
glory it is to have been the first to write good music for the 
piano.” And it is true that the venerable Italian master was 
in evidence. He contented himself, however, according to his 
custom, with conducting his work at the piano: he struck the 
opening chords, and then the orchestra was unchained and all that 
was to be seen was a man penetrated with attention, sitting at a 
keyboard . . . he was not heard! And besides, what an orchestra! 
When, on April 6, 1817, two further symphonies by Clementi are 
played at the Theatre Italien (only the first bears the inscription 
“newly composed,” which would seem to indicate that the second 
was the Symphony performed at the preceding concert on De- 
cember 25th), the critics and public were impressed by one fact 
only — the terrible difficulties of the execution. The Journal de 
Paris, describing the work played for the second time in Paris, 
explains that it is written in four “long movements,” and that the 
audience would have preferred hearing a symphony by Haydn, 
Mozart or Beethoven. Nevertheless a great impression was pro- 
duced. Sievers, in a very biting article in the Leipsic Allge- 
meine Musikzeitung, gives an account of these symphonies, whose 
fame was noised far beyond the French borders. The journalist 
speaks of these two symphonies as being very noisy, with numer- 
ous trumpets and basses, flutes and kettledrums, violins and oboes, 
violas and clarinets; says that they are replete with details and 
show much genius, but are marked by but little unity, and betray 
a lack of clearness. Neither Mozart nor Haydn wrote in this 
manner. “For some time past Clementi has made up his mind 
that he would be able to fuse the styles of these two men and 
realize this union in his own person; yet the god of all musicians 
himself would not have been able to succeed in such an attempt.” 
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This opinion agrees with that which Auber several times formu- 
lated before Marmontel and other experts . 1 

A response to this article was forthcoming at short notice. It 
emanated, according to an editorial note in the Allgemeine Musik- 
zeitung, from a “master worthy of esteem,” who has remained 
anonymous, and who is supposed to have been August Alexander 
Klengel, one of dementi’s best pupils. He refutes “with the 
most legitimate indignation the criticism which the Paris corre- 
spondent of one of our German journals, too numerous, alas! has 
echoed on the occasion of the Concert Spirituel (December 25, 
1816) at which the two unpublished symphonies by Clemen ti were 
performed. It has been known for the last ten or twelve years 
that Clementi has devoted his time and his profound artistic 
knowledge to writing a suite of Six Grand Symphonies — a species 
of composition which he regards as the summit of the new instru- 
mental music. He has not as yet published them, since he does 
not cease improving and correcting them, etc.” 

Then his pupil rebels against the ignoramuses who dismiss 
with a word the tremendous creations of the human mind, while 
true judges, such as a Viotti, a Cramer or a Dragonetti are unan- 
imous in their opinion, and rank dementi’s symphonic composi- 
tions among the finest written after those of Haydn or Mozart. 
What are we to deduce from all this, if not that the appearance of 
these major orchestral compositions by Clementi caused a great 
and profound movement of opinion throughout the musical world? 

Toward the middle of the summer of 1817 Clementi left Paris 
and went to Germany. On November 14th he assisted at a con- 
cert given by Hummel in Frankfurt, and on April 12th follow- 
ing (1818) he is still in that city. Were it not for the fact that 
some interesting letters addressed to the publisher Breitkopf 
afford particulars anent this period, it would be practically im- 
possible to gather an idea of dementi’s life and occupations during 
these long months of absence. Fortunately, thanks to one of the 
letters, we know that seven or eight months before, in Paris, the 
master had received two copies of the first volume of his “Gradus 
ad Parnassum,” whose revision he had entrusted to the pianist 
Friedrich Kalkbrenner and a certain George. And when this 
work is completed, Clementi at once communicates the fact to his 
correspondent; the letter ending with complaints expressed with 
regard to a recent plagiarism committed by his pupil Cramer: it 
is a question of the theme of an Adagio from one of the four-hand 


’Marmontel: Les Pianistes cSlebres . 
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sonatas in Op. 14. This composition, reduced for piano solo, 
figures in the first volume of the “Gradus ad Parnassum” and is 
inscribed: “Arranged after my duos published in London in 

1784.” We are almost tempted to thank Cramer, the pupil, for 
his plagiarism, since its commission brought forth from Clementi 
a reply which displays the measure of his intelligence, his dis- 
cretion and his tact. 

It was not until the end of 1816 that he returned to England, 
after a short stop in Brussels. He had acquired the certitude 
that the new English pianos were but little appreciated in Ger- 
many, and had begun to realize that his compositions were very 
much more successful than his instruments. In 1819 Clementi 
prepared and chose the pieces (already in existence) which were 
to form the second volume of the “Gradus,” and at the beginning 
of January a Grand Symphony composed by him figures in a 
programme of the Philharmonic Society, framed in two symphonies 
by Beethoven. On March 1st we have a New Symphony by 
Clementi, conducted by the composer, and “conceived on the 
classic plan.” It bristles with “melodic and harmonic effects,” 
declares the Morning Chronicle , and scored the liveliest success. 
It is even probable that it was the analysis of this Symphony, 
brought out by the London publishing house, which was sent to 
the publishers Breitkopf & Hartel during the summer of 1819. 
The detailed description of the symphony leads us to believe that 
the first movement has been preserved and may be found among 
the Clementi sketches in the British Museum, a fact to which we 
have already alluded. The autograph reads: “Symphony No. 4 
for Grand Orchestra, by Muzio Clementi.” 1 It includes forty-two 
pages of score, and it is needless for us to emphasize the import- 
ance of this composition, the only witness remaining to us of the 
grand instrumental art cultivated by Clementi toward the end of 
his long career. 

In 1820, he contents himself with publishing his piano vari- 
ations on the air “Batti, batti,” from “Don Giovanni,” and the 
Sonata, Op. 46, dedicated to Friedrich Kalkbrenner. He no 
longer appears in public and, toward the end of the year, in a letter 
addressed from Paris to his correspondent in Leipsic on December 
13th, he sets the date of February 1, 1821, for the publication of 
his two marvelous “Capricci,” Op. 47, which he has dedicated to 
his wife. The same letter also mentions the Fantasy on the air 
“Au clair de la lune,” Op. 48, inscribed to Marechale Moreau. 


1 British Museum, Add. No. 29, 821. 
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dementi’s correspondence with various music-publishers, how- 
ever, extended to nearly all the great cities of the Continent. It 
was still in December, 1820, that he wrote his friend Naderman, 
a music-publisher and manufacturer of Parisian harps, to offer 
him some of the works already mentioned; and we know that one 
of the latter’s daughters possessed a copy of the “Gradus,” with 
the fingering indicated by the composer himself. The productive 
activity of this man, now well-nigh a septuagenarian, knew no 
abatement. On April 2, 1821, he informed Breitkopf & Hartel 
that he was putting the finishing touches to a new Symphony 
“which pleases him infinitely more than its predecessors, and which 
he hopes to be able to hear played very shortly in Paris.” It 
seems, however, as though the project was one incapable of entire 
realization: the Symphony was, in all probability, not played in 
Paris; yet the composer again repaired to that city at the begin- 
ning of August, not without, before his departure, having nego- 
tiated for the publication of two other important works: the 
twelve charming “Monferrines” (Piedmontese Dances), Op. 49, 
and the last series of Grand Sonatas for the piano, Op. 50; which 
he probably intended to dedicate to Cherubini during this identical 
sojourn in Paris. Clementi then returned to Germany in order 
to have his last Grand Symphonies performed in that country. 
We find him in Munich on November 19th, on which date the 
orchestra of the theater played one of his new symphonies, and on 
December 7th he wrote Hartel that despite defective rehearsals 
the work gave much pleasure. Yet this did not suffice him: he 
must hear his great orchestral creations performed by the first 
symphonic phalanx of Germany. Hence he goes to Leipsic, 
where he arrives on January 15, 1822. As early as October 29, 
1801, the famous Gewandhaus Orchestra of that city had played 
a Clementi Symphony, one of the first two that he wrote, it is 
said. I am more inclined to believe that it was one of those written 
by the master toward 1790 or 1795. The fact remains that Cle- 
menti brought with him three new symphonies in manuscript; 
the first, conducted by the master himself, was performed on Jan- 
uary 24, 1822, and the second and third opened the concerts of 
February 14th, and March 14th. The critics record the very flat- 
tering reception given them and express the hope of hearing other 
instrumental works by the celebrated master. The musical im- 
portance of these performances is still further stressed by Dorffel, 
in his “History of the Gewandhaus Concerts” : he reports his dis- 
covery of a notice giving the initial themes of these three Clementi 
symphonies (in B flat, D and C major), and the last-mentioned. 
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which begins in C minor, is nothing less than the transposition 
of the Symphony in D whose first movement, preserved in the 
British Museum, has already attracted our attention. 1 It dates 
from 1819. 

This old and precious “Notice” has unfortunately gone astray; 
but another testimony constituting an even more valuable sou- 
venir was formerly in the possession of the Rev. H. Clementi- 
Smith, in London. This was a cup of Meissen porcelain presented 
by the management of the Concerts to “Muzio Clementi, aestatis 
suae Orphee ,” upon which, inscribed on scrolls decorating the 
saucer, were to be seen the themes of the two symphonies afore- 
mentioned, in C minor and in B flat major. This souvenir, 
together with other relics of Clementi, unfortunately passed into 
hands unknown, after the death of the Rev. H. Clementi-Smith. 
Does it not seem strange to see Clementi celebrate the triumph of 
Haydn, at the moment of his departure from London, by pre- 
senting him with a “gobelet of cocoanut wood,” which is returned 
to him some twenty years later, to celebrate his own symphonic 
triumphs, in the form of a handsome cup of Saxony porcelain? 

In spite of pressing invitations coming from Berlin, the old 
master, suffering from a rheumatic affection, did not care to revisit 
the city where so cruel a misfortune had once overtaken him, and 
returned to England in the month of November, 1822. 

With really magnificent ardor and energy he set to work 
again, and a New Symphony (MS.) was announced by the Phil- 
harmonic Society for April 21, 1823. The programme, a decidedly 
lengthy one, included Mozart’s G minor Symphony, an Overture 
in D major by A. Romberg; a Spohr Concerto and a new Beetho- 
ven Overture, which surely must be that entitled “Zur Weihe 
des Hauses.” The Beethoven Overture as well as the Clementi 
Symphony called forth very generous eulogiums from the critics, 
who confined themselves to admiring the perennially youthful 
talent of the master, whose vigor persisted in spite of age. The 
Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review and, above all, the Zeit- 
schrift fur Theater, Musik und die hildenden Kiinste, declared that 
the Symphony was a veritably prodigious work, entirely filled with 
original and daring thoughts and new and magnificent effects; the 
enthusiastic reception accorded it rewarded the veteran who had 
himself conducted it with youthful fire, making manifest to one 
and all that the power of genius and the flame of inspiration could 
declare themselves at no matter what stage of advanced age. 


*Max Unger, Op. cit., p. 227 et al. 
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It was in 1824 that the last manifestations of dementi’s 
symphonic art were produced. It was at a seance given on March 
5 th, by the Concerts of Ancient and Modern Sacred Music, and 
under the direction of Rossini, at the beginning of the second part 
of the programme, a Grand Symphony by the Roman master, 
which must have been one of those written during the years pre- 
ceding, the orchestra and chorus including 120 artists, was per- 
formed. Nor was this all: on the 22nd of the same month the 
Philharmonic Society presented a New Overture, whose “pleasant- 
ness,” spirit and daring were admired by the critics, the latter also 
affirming its genuine success. At the farewell concert of Ferdinand 
Ries, on April 8th, Clementi himself conducted an Overture which 
“seemed to be admirable,” to quote a journalist; and a few days 
before, on March 26th, the Concerts of Ancient and Modern 
Sacred Music, which in London may be said to have represented 
the equivalent of the Paris Concerts Spirituels, gave, probably for 
the second time, and by request of the auditors, dementi’s last 
major work. This was an important composition, in which the 
British national hymn appeared in all its splendor, adorned with 
the richest harmonies and affording an excuse for all sorts of 
contrapuntal devices, in the middle of a serene and grandiose 
Adagio. After a Menuet full of fire and animation, the motives 
of the Adagio — on which the brilliant Finale was built up — were 
once more heard. The entire work had a character of harmonious 
and imposing grandeur. 1 

And thus the final cycle of the productive activity of our hero 
comes to an end. What a pity and what a matter of regret for 
us it is that we are unable to follow, by an examination of these 
works of his astonishing old age, the artistic vision which he lived 
and expressed practically up to his last day! We may gain an 
idea, nevertheless, if we turn the pages of the third and last vol- 
ume of the “Gradus ad Parnassum” 2 < — in which, probably, as 
before, he had reduced for the piano keyboard many a symphonic 
fragment — the high degree of nobility and beauty which his art 
had attained. 

Did Clementi have any inkling of the future glory awaiting a 
child of thirteen, Franz Liszt? The fact is that on June 21, 1824, 
a circle of artists surrounded the young virtuoso, who was giving 
his first concert on an Erard piano, playing a Hummel Concerto 
under the eyes of the old master. The boy scored a marked 


l Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review , VI. 

2 The “Gradus” had been completed in the summer of 1825. 
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success with the artists ; it is not likely, however, that he had ever 
heard the veteran Clementi himself play, for the latter never 
played for anyone. A young French pianist, Camille Petit, not- 
withstanding, managed to hear him in London, in 1822. The fact 
that he was a pupil of Clementi gave him access to the latter’s 
home. No sooner had he entered the antechamber than he heard 
the echo of the famous piano. Moving with noiseless steps he 
passed through several doors which separated him from the room 
in which the great man was practicing. When he arrived at the 
last, he held his breath and stood motionless. His daily exercises 
concluded, Clementi attacked the “Prelude and Fugue in F sharp 
minor” by Handel. The immobility of the indiscreet young 
auditor was now no longer that of curiosity but of admiration; for 
what he heard was the attainment of perfection. He did not move 
. . . until Clementi opened the door and seemed to be anything 
but pleased, to tell the truth, at the young man’s unexpected 
presence. He pardoned him, however, and Camille Petit took 
his departure, doubly content, since he had not incurred the 
master’s odium and — a privilege well-nigh unique — he had heard 
him play! 

The old master’s love of change did not permit him to enjoy 
in peace his very comfortable circumstances and an agreeable 
estate situated on the outskirts of London. Impelled by his old 
love of adventure, he disappeared one fine day toward the end of 
1825, and spent nearly two years travelling through France, his 
native Italian homeland, which he wished to see for the last time, 
and Austria. No details regarding his peregrinations are extant; 
only a few letters addressed to Artaria in Vienna date from this 
period. It has been established, however, that in 1827 he was in 
Baden, near Vienna, a summering place famed because Mozart 
and Beethoven were wont to go there. The latter had died only 
two months before Clementi arrived in Baden to undergo a 
thermal cure. Schindler, Beethoven’s confidant and biographer, 
apprized of dementi’s presence, at once went to Baden and dis- 
cussed with him the great master who had just passed away. 
He also talked with him about Beethoven’s works and those of 
Clementi himself, who furnished him with directions for the inter- 
pretation of his Sonatas in F sharp and in B minor, as well as for 
the famous descriptive Sonata entitled “Didone abbandonata.” 
A copy of this work belonging to Schindler shows annotations 
of various kinds in dementi’s own handwriting. The two men 
talked at length; but their conversations, unfortunately, have not 
been preserved. Schindler contents himself with mentioning 
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dementi’s opinion regarding Beethoven’s playing at the piano. 
“His playing,” said Clementi, “was but little exercised, and often 
brusque, like Beethoven himself; yet nevertheless it was always 
full of soul.” 

Not long after the arrival of the old master at Baden, his 
wife, worried at not hearing from him, came there to join him 
and, after some weeks spent in Vienna, they returned to England, 
where a reception was prepared for the old man which partook of 
the nature of an apotheosis. He was, in fact, invited by all the 
artistic notabilities of the English capital to a great banquet given 
on December 17, 1827, at the Hotel Albion in London: there 
choral chants and toasts resounded in his honor, “and it is easier 
to imagine than describe the sentiments which filled Clementi,” 
says a biographer. Cramer and Moscheles played his magnificent 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 14, for piano four hands, and a number of 
other vocal and instrumental works were played by celebrated 
artists, but all were silent when — accompanied by Cramer and 
Moscheles — the patriarch was seen to approach the instrument. 
At last they could hear him play! And in a flash he flung the 
burden of age aside; he improvised on a motive from Handel’s 
First Organ Concerto with the fire and brilliance of youth, his 
eyes sparkled and the rafters rang to the thunders of applause 
which rose when he concluded and regained his seat. 

This, however, was not his final appearance in public: in 
1828 he was once more seen at a concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, and at a gathering held in the same year, he played 
before a young woman already famous, Henriette Sontag, and 
an old man more famous still, Sir Walter Scott. His last years 
were spent peacefully on his estate, Elm Lodge at Evesham 
(Worcester), where he took pleasure in receiving his friends. His 
wit, his clear intelligence, had not diminished and, justified as we 
are in admiring his art, it is quite as legitimate to admire the 
splendid physical constitution of this remarkable man. His end 
appears to have come suddenly, and we prefer the account given 
by an old serving- woman, who was still living in 1908, and who 
had been an eye-witness of the old master’s end, to the official 
versions. The following is the account of Miss Myra Taylor: 

I think that I am in a position to tell you that it was really at the 
Elm that Clementi died. I remember that in course of conversation 
with an old laundress, Mary Westwood, employed by us, I found that 
she was living at the Elm in 1832, so I questioned her about Clementi. 
Her reply was that she could not remember the name, but quite well 
remembered an old “Italian” suddenly dropping down dead in the laun- 
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dry there and that the body was afterward taken to London. From 
what she said I gathered that he was staying at the house as a visitor, so 
I do not think that he rented it himself. 1 

The “old Italian” died several hours afterward, in the night 
of March 9-10, 1832, and this humble serving-woman recalled with 
exactness that his body “was afterward taken to London.” The 
English, in fact, proud of their adopted son, deposited his remains 
in the cloisters of that famous shrine, Westminster Abbey. 

A certain quality of mystery surrounds various circumstances 
of dementi’s life; there is no documentary evidence as to the date 
of his birth; there is no information concerning his obscure stay 
in Berne, after Mile. Imbert-C domes had been taken from him in 
1783 or 1784; there is no explanation of the disappearance of 
the great symphonic works of the close of his career. In the same 
way, one might say, the impressions disengaged from certain great 
pages of his compositions frequently offer the critic a psychological 
meaning which is decidedly difficult to define. This is something 
which occurs in the case of various works of the great creative 
artists, especially the romanticists; and the striking “romanti- 
cism” which manifests itself in Clementi, beginning with his Op. 
5 (Paris, 1780), is, perhaps, one of the reasons for the really aston- 
ishing lack of comprehension shown in current judgments anent 
his work. When professional musicians place in the hands of 
young girls of family these sonatas which, to the professional 
eye are “cold, correct and distinguished,” while several among 
them are alive with troubled passion, are strongly “romantic,” 
the competence of judgment of the professional may be estimated 
by the fact. The persistence of this current opinion regarding 
dementi’s works is, to tell the truth, one of the most astonishing 
things in the history of music. It is not rare, on the other hand, 
to find among the public far more intelligent appreciations — 
notably that which treats dementi as a “disturber of music.” 

The great “trouble moral” which the nineteenth century 
introduced in music already makes itself manifest in several of 
dementi’s earlier works: his scholarly virtuosity engenders an 
art which, bearing the stamp of Bach, is often near akin to 
Beethoven in its expression, in the quality of its ideas, as well as 
the spontaneity of its modulations, and which, toward the end of 
his life, on occasion will be found to have clearly apparent affini- 
ties to Richard Wagner. An astonishing lucidity, altogether 
Latin, clarifies these Germanic tendencies, and from all this re- 


J Max Unger. Op. cit. f p. 275. 
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suits that indefinable something, that quality of quasi-inquietude, 
that “unsatisfied” feeling, a quality which, at times, may become 
one of major greatness. What is generally said of Clementi? 
That he had a very cultivated nature, and also a very active and 
happy one. This is true, yet at the same time quite insufficient. 
Clementi, as I see him, was above all a grand esprit, he had a great 
mind ! — and I might add that he belongs in the rare category of 
those who impress us with the clear conviction that they have 
known how to scale the heights. 

( Translated by Frederick H . Martens) 



CONSTRUCTIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE 
INFLUENCES IN MUSIC 

By ERIC BLOM 

T HE innumerable currents of influence that go to the devel- 
opment, the completion, and the deterioration of any par- 
ticular form of art, are so complex and so dependent upon 
a variety of side-issues branching off from the main subject, 
that it is exceedingly difficult to discern the paternity and the 
progeny of any given movement, and well-nigh impossible to 
reconstruct a genealogy of the art as a whole. Yet something re- 
sembling the genealogical tree, used to represent the ramifications 
of a family, will equally appropriately symbolize the growth of 
any form of art, and certainly that of the art of music. In the 
evolution of an artistic movement, there is a stem from which 
branches grow in all directions, and from the branches again 
smaller sprigs shoot up here and there, which bear a cluster of 
leaves and sometimes a blossom that gradually turns into fruit. 
The fruit, apparently, is the ultimate end, and it is therefore gen- 
erally looked upon as the only thing that matters; but it is the 
tree that matters, in reality, and the fruit only comes into being so 
that other trees may in turn spring up from it. 

Thus with music. The fruit, for all its splendour, is not the 
most important thing. The achievement of a master, glorious 
though it be, leads nowhere. It may perhaps, very much later, 
engender something useful, but that happens very rarely. How 
many apples are destined to become apple-trees? The vast ma- 
jority are eaten and enjoyed; they nourish, they render life more 
agreeable; that is all. But the tree lives, it remains full of beauty 
and interest and goes on developing new features. Exactly the 
same applies to the evolution of music. The great masters who 
give us the flowers and the fruit, do nothing more; they have no 
influence whatever on the shape of the tree, and but for the new 
sprigs that shoot off from the main branches here and there, where 
would be flower and fruit? Thus the great masters could not 
have developed, had it not been for the smaller men who immedi- 
ately preceded them and smoothed their path. 

But most of the great classics demonstrably not only lead to 
nothing; they actually have a negative, a destructive influence. 
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Another simile may for a moment be adopted to illustrate this. 
Music is like the sea, as eternal and as beautiful, and its ever- 
recurrent, yet ever-changing tendencies are nothing more than so 
many waves driving to shore and, having reached it, falling back 
and becoming absorbed in the great mass of water. The wave 
may be advancing very gently and spend itself without causing 
an upheaval, or it may rush magnificently onward, gathering 
strength on its way, and reach the shore, stirring the sands as it 
falls and moving them to a new position, from which they can 
never be restored to the old one again. But fall it must, and 
though it may reach a few inches farther inland, it will soon be 
lost in the waters that surge after it. And the more powerful the 
billow, the more rapid the backwash. Another wave may follow 
that looks as promising as the one that has just spent itself, but 
it will collapse too soon, prevented from ever reaching land by the 
reflux of its predecessor which, because of its very power, has 
become an agent of destruction. 

It may be found throughout the history of music that the 
great composer, for no other reason than because he is great, 
proves an evil influence, and that the really valuable services have 
been rendered to the progress of the art, not by the great classical 
masters, but by a certain number of men who, comparatively in- 
significant as regards their own work, did an incalculable amount 
of pioneer work and thus became, if not towering figures in musical 
history, constructive influences that are scarcely ever rated at 
their full value. 

To the blind worshipper of actual achievement it sounds 
heretical to describe Beethoven, Wagner or Brahms as destructive 
influences; yet no other conclusion is logically possible. It does 
not detract from the merits of any master’s work, judged in the 
abstract, for influence and achievement are diametrically opposed 
values, and it may be generally observed in the case of any great 
master, that the greater the latter, the more unwholesome the 
former. 

Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner and Brahms are insu- 
perable masters, but it is easy to see that their influence was in 
some isolated cases fruitless, in the others actually harmful. Bach 
is a transcendent master, and the fact that he proved merely fruit- 
less and not harmful, is only to be explained by the fact that no 
other musician ventured to follow him, not even his own sons. He 
overtowered his contemporaries like a high mountain that can 
make a complete impression only from a certain distance. Bach 
was not really known, much less understood, until, about three- 
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quarters of a century later, Mendelssohn discovered him. Had 
he been imitated, there is no doubt that he would have made no 
exception to the rule, and would have been a formidable obstacle 
to the progress of music. It is true that Mendelssohn did try to 
imitate him, but his individuality lay in too different a direction 
and it was, whatever may be thought of it, too strong, to come 
completely under the sway of any other master. It was the fact 
that he was unsuccessful in his discipleship that saved him. 

The case of Mozart is different and more difficult to fit in with 
the theory. He is part of a movement, a link in a chain. Taught 
by a methodical father and brought up in a milieu that hugged its 
conventions, he assimilated the vocabulary of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and more particularly the stock-in-trade of Italian opera, 
which in his days reigned tyrannically everywhere. Quick to 
grasp the technical problems of his art and marvellously dexterous 
in turning them to account, he did not on occasion disdain to use 
the stalest of formulae; but his extraordinary genius and his un- 
erring natural taste nearly always guided him aright and made 
him invest all these rococo mannerisms with a grace, a tenderness 
and even a novelty, that stamp him forever as the most adroit, the 
most courtly, one might say, of the great masters. His genius is 
so irradiating and his personality so attractive that even his 
defects seem to become additional charms. For defects he had, 
the gravest being an utter absence of all feeling for nature; but 
that is typical of the whole of eighteenth-century art. It is 
curious that in spite of his incapacity for pictorial suggestion, Mozart 
should be the greatest operatic composer who ever lived, not 
excepting even Wagner; but he was so fundamentally musical 
that he could transmute any feeling and even any stage situation 
into sheer absolute music and make it perfectly convincing and 
thrillingly dramatic. Like Shakespeare, he can touch our emo- 
tions without superficial effects; he can move us to tears by a 
comic song or make us rapturously happy by a tragic one without 
any incongruity, and his greatness turns the apparent triviality of 
his medium into pure beauty. 

Mozart went as he came, like a comet, and left no trace of 
any beneficial influence behind him. He had nothing to hand 
down to others, for his language was the common property of the 
day, while the matter wherewith he invested it was unapproach- 
able. Every text-book has it that he influenced Beethoven, but 
that is an empty platitude. The Mozartian appearance of 
the early works of Beethoven, whose individuality moreover peeps 
out here and there from the very beginning, would have been 
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just the same if Mozart had never existed. Beethoven’s first 
works are as much like Haydn, or Hummel,, or Clementi, as they 
are like Mozart; we simply find the last remnants of eighteenth- 
century convention clinging to them, a few worn-out traditions such 
as no artist, however great, could escape, whose career begins in 
his early boyhood. 

If Mozart had no influence at all, either good or bad, Beetho- 
ven, on the other hand, wielded the destructive power over Ger- 
man instrumental music that Wagner was later destined to wield 
over German opera. Both were giants who by the sheer weight of 
their genius realized all that their particular forms of art were 
capable of. The numerous composers who attempted to walk in 
their path, found that all the flowers had been gathered before 
them and that it led to nothing but an arid waste. The only two 
nineteenth-century German composers who opened up a few new 
well-springs, which have now in their turn run dry, are the rela- 
tively unimportant Mendelssohn and the often sublime, but un- 
equal, Schumann. Schubert, like Mozart, was a radiant genius 
without a successor. 

That Beethoven’s influence was decidedly destructive, is 
clearly shown by the general decline of German music after him, 
a decline that is glaringly illustrated by the personality of Brahms, 
who, but for a strong individuality of his own, could never have 
reached greatness. The curious duality of character that makes 
him superb in one work and repellently dry and muddy, or flab- 
bily sentimental in the next, is doubtless due to the conflicting 
influences he has undergone. It is preposterous to condemn the 
work of Brahms as a whole; he has written much that commands 
wholehearted admiration and a few works even that have our 
affection; but he has been the most pernicious influence on instru- 
mental music — more particularly chamber music — and on song 
writing, not only in Germany, but in every musical country. He 
has been held up by every professor as the paragon whom to follow 
was to take the only road to salvation, and there has been and 
still is so much music written that is full of Brahms mannerisms 
without partaking of his genius, that one would willingly give all 
but a dozen of this composer’s works if the sacrifice could undo the 
immeasurable harm he has done. 

While Brahms was busy ruining absolute music, Wagner 
strove to lead opera to perfection and to perdition. He reached 
the summit of what can be achieved in his own province by log- 
ically carrying out the idea of the leading-motive, which he had by 
no means invented, but which was bequeathed to him by many 
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earlier composers, including Gluck and Weber. The interest had 
accumulated to a respectable fortune in the hands of the Bay- 
reuth master, but after him it was distributed to so many smaller 
people that none of them found it an appreciable addition to their 
wealth. Even the chief heir, Strauss, uses it far more sparingly 
now, and his scores abound in pages of absolute music which are 
generally the best, although he still breathes some life into the 
Wagnerian principle now and then. If music were an art purely 
intellectual, the leading-motive would have been a lasting tri- 
umph; but it is primarily an art of feeling and of atmosphere. In 
opera, nothing matters but those two factors, for if we require 
intellect, the spoken drama is much more satisfactory. All that 
music should be concerned with is the feeling that actuates the 
characters, the things that can be suggested to us neither by words 
nor by the scenic action. Music that simply reminds us audibly 
of things of which we are already visually aware, is entirely super- 
fluous. It must be confessed, however, that Wagner does convey 
feeling and atmosphere, only he does so not because of his system, 
but in spite of it. All the effects in his works that are essentially 
musical could have been gained as well by completely disregard- 
ing the system of the leading-motive. It was therefore a great 
mistake on the part of a host of other composers to grasp as eagerly 
as they did the Wagnerian principle, for though they applied the 
leading-motive as persistently and as logically as he, they utterly 
failed, simply because the music they built up on it was less good 
in some cases, and frankly bad in others. And so we once again 
behold the deplorable spectacle of a great man who had found a 
perfect medium for himself, spelling destruction for countless 
others. 

But who, it will be asked, can have had any beneficial in- 
fluence on the evolution of music, if all the great masters proved 
so deterrent? There are an enormous number of what the world 
would call second-rate composers, who have contributed, often 
very unobtrusively, to the amazing progress the youngest of all the 
arts has made in the course of a few centuries; but the currents of 
influence are so intricately linked together that it would be im- 
possible to estimate the exact value of every man, or even to men- 
tion all the important names. 

The greatest among the composers of wholesome influence, a 
truly prophetic figure, is Liszt, whose actual achievement is by no 
means of the first order, although it is still underrated. But 
Liszt’s influence is not confined to his creative example. His con- 
tinuous travels as pianist brought him into contact with musicians 
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in every country, and he never tired of looking at the works of 
new composers. Endowed with an amazing faculty of appreciating 
everything that was good, he appraised each work at its own value, 
without regard for precedent. He discovered everywhere the 
most original and enterprising musicians, who were generally mis- 
understood by critics and music lovers because they were ahead of 
their time, and were given no encouragement whatever by anyone 
else. Liszt saw, for instance, the wonderful individuality of the 
then young Russian nationalist composers, who were looked upon 
in those days as a band of enthusiastic but incompetent amateurs, 
and he was particularly interested in Borodin, whom nobody 
thought of taking seriously. He encouraged, at various periods 
of his long career, the national tendencies in Grieg, the Norwegian; 
in Smetana, the Czech; in Albeniz, the Spaniard; MacDowell, the 
American; Sgambati, the Italian, and Cesar Franck, the father of 
the new French school. But it was not only by his encourage- 
ment of others, it was also by his own work that he led the way to 
new developments. It must not be forgotten that he invented 
the symphonic poem and entirely and for all time reformed the 
piano concerto by giving it a more independent form. But the 
greatest of all Liszt’s achievements is his re-creation of the tech- 
nique of piano playing. His works have too often been decried 
as mere keyboard pyrotechnics, and although it is quite true that 
many of them are of inferior musical value, only the ignorant 
could venture to condemn them as a whole and to deny that they 
contain, even the worst of them, innumerable wonderfully im- 
aginative pages, the truly magic effect of which is always gained 
by means that go to the very root of the nature of the instrument. 
And it should be remembered that we find strewn all over his 
works the germs of countless technical devices and musical inno- 
vations which we are all apt to attribute to much more modern 
composers. It is therefore no exaggeration to say that Liszt, 
with the aid, it is true, of Chopin and Schumann, set in motion the 
whole movement of modern piano writing up to Debussy and 
Ravel. We have in him a minor composer who became the cen- 
tral figure of the nineteenth century as far as constructive influence 
is concerned. 

But there have been comparatively small composers else- 
where, who can be cited in support of the theory that they often 
are the really vital forces, and it is curiously significant that they 
have sprung up in almost every musical country save the home of 
the great classics, Germany and Austria, which is singularly poor 
in such fructifying influences. 
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If we turn to France, we find the argument supported by a 
man who, next to Liszt, was greatest in this respect, a man of 
immense genius and imagination, who was prevented only by 
technical shortcomings and by the fact that he was born at least 
half a century too soon, from becoming one of the sublime figures 
in musical history. This man, needless to say, is Berlioz. His 
very defects, his far-fetched oddity and his overweening attempts 
to create works that were beyond his power, proved enormously 
stimulating to others. A no less vital French personality, hardly 
known at all, is Emmanuel Chabrier, who was even more wickedly 
ignored than Berlioz. Although in his continuous disappoint- 
ment he wrote very little, his works are now seen to contain all the 
truly characteristic elements in the modern French school, and it 
is to Chabrier that we owe most of what is usually attributed to 
Cesar Franck. The latter can no longer be denied the rank of a 
classic, and so he becomes but another example upholding the 
theory that the classics are fatal to the development of their dis- 
ciples. Franck found an ideal medium for himself, but it turned 
to full maturity in his own hands and could therefore only decay 
on being handed down to his pupils. We find in his direct de- 
scendents, Chausson, Duparc, Ropartz, Lekeu and most of the 
modern Belgians, an over-ripeness, a languid flaccidity, the very 
attraction of which soon becomes wearisome. The qualities that 
we love in Franck become obnoxious in his imitators. The only 
pupil of his of any vital importance is Vincent d’lndy, but he is 
interesting chiefly because of his own individual qualities and not 
those inherited from his master. The same conditions apply to 
the older French classics; Rameau and Couperin are delicious, 
but again they lead nowhere. Many critics are very assiduous in 
trying to make us accept Debussy as one of the greatest and most 
complete masters who ever lived, but it is preferable to think of 
him as what he really was: a great and wholesome constructive 
force. 

The development of Russian music took an entirely different 
course. Roughly up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Russia was almost completely swayed, first by Italian and later by 
German music, and the man who is, rightly or wrongly, considered 
her greatest composer, Tchaikovsky, never escaped from the 
clutches of these foreign influences which, it can unfortunately 
not be denied, ensured his success. But a country so largely un- 
cultured and yet so fundamentally musical, naturally possessed 
an inexhaustible treasure of folk-song, which was bound sooner or 
later to assert itself in its art-music. Thus a profoundly national 
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school arose, heralded by Glinka and Dargomijsky, who are 
neither of them great composers and still retain a good deal of the 
insipid conventions of their time, but who pointed the way to a 
rational use of the folk-song. They were in due course succeeded 
by two of the finest composers who ever lived: Moussorgsky and 
Borodin. Had they been professional musicians instead of 
pursuing the occupations of government official and professor of 
chemistry, perhaps they might have acquired that complete 
mastery which they both lacked; yet their defects are precisely 
their most attractive qualities, but for which both might have 
prematurely reached the summit of their movement and barred the 
way to many other interesting personalities who were to follow 
them. Moussorgsky’s operas completely overthrow Wagner’s 
system and show what extraordinarily dramatic and deeply 
human music can be written if Wagnerian verbosity be replaced 
by a strict limitation to the barest essentials and by setting down 
music as it flows from the heart instead of building it up labori- 
ously from so many bricks that have been carefully trimmed 
beforehand. We cannot help feeling, on listening to “Boris 
Godounov,” that this, after all, is the way to write an opera. In 
the libretto of “Boris,” for example, the dramatically important 
coronation scene is sketched in a few words, nothing more than a 
mere framework that could not stand upright without the music. 
“Boris,” therefore, is essentially an opera and nothing but an 
opera, whereas Wagner’s dramas, with their logical development, 
their explanatory dialogues and soliloquies, their diffuseness that 
takes care to reveal by means of the text all that the characters 
do and feel, would be by no means elliptical without music. But 
a work that can dispense with music is not opera, or if, as in the 
case of Wagner, the music is too glorious to be sacrificed, all that 
is best in it can stand alone without the drama. Turning to 
Borodin, we find in him not only a perfect adaptation of the Russian 
national idiom, but an endless succession of innovations which were 
only much later adopted by “modern” composers; the latter too 
often took the credit for what they had only borrowed from the 
Russian master, who in his time was completely misunderstood 
and looked upon as a raw amateur whose “hideous discords” 
proved that he did not know the laws of harmony. Borodin’s 
songs are full of things that remind one of Debussy, things which 
were not immediately accepted even in the later days of the French 
composer. Another splendid figure in Russian music is Balakirev, 
who influenced the whole of the nationalist school and even at one 
time nearly succeeded in winning over Tchaikovsky to his camp. 
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Tchaikovsky’s second Symphony, which is never performed now- 
adays, is, for that composer, unusually Russian in character, not 
only in the choice of the themes, but in their treatment, which is 
the only thing that matters, for the mere selection of a Russian tune 
does not necessarily make Russian music. Tchaikovsky later 
often introduced Russian folk-songs and dances into his works, 
but presented them in an amiable Italian or dull German manner, 
instead of preserving their rugged, elemental character. The 
greatest pupil of Balakirev was Rimsky-Korsakov, with whom 
the Russian idiom reached its perfection and consequently, accord- 
ing to the rule we see repeated everywhere, its decadence. Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s music often assumes a certain smoothness, a 
lyrical insipidity that tells of over-ripeness. Still, his operas are 
delightful, especially those based on some Russian fairy-tale or 
legend, and he wrote many gorgeous pages in his marvellously 
orchestrated symphonic poems. Of the last of the nationalists, 
Stravinsky, it is difficult to speak at present, for after his wonderful 
ballets, which sum up all the best tendencies of this school, he is 
now launching into experiments in a new direction which ought to 
be accepted for what they are worth until they have matured 
into a significant work. Judging by the extraordinary surety of 
touch that informs everything Stravinsky does, one feels certain 
that he will soon find himself at home on the new ground he 
explores; in the meantime, it is wisest to reserve one’s judg- 
ment instead of either sharing the blind enthusiasm of his wor- 
shippers for all the little new works that he writes or condemning 
them at once as “imbecilities.” It is precisely because Stravinsky 
continues to experiment that he will remain one of the great 
constructive forces in music. The Russian eclectic school, with 
Rachmaninov who follows in the wake of Tchaikovsky, and 
Medtner who pursues the Beethoven-Brahms direction, to say 
nothing of the academic Taneiev and others, does not promise 
any future, because such parasite plants can have no independent 
existence. Nor does Scriabin, for all his great individuality, wear 
at all well. His idiom, alarming as it sounds at first, becomes 
distinctly trite when once the ear is attuned to it. The morbid 
eroticism underlying it soon grows wearisome, and one begins to 
see through it the skeleton of a system that is in its way as dry as 
any other, for any harmonic basis, however strange in itself, 
grows into a dull and artificial mannerism of intolerable monotony 
if it is used arbitrarily and exclusively. 

Italy, the alleged musical country par excellence , is singularly 
poor in composers who led the way to new things, because she 
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always rather slavishly followed tradition; but there are a few 
exceptional personalities. After a splendid era of madrigal and 
church music there came, in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Claudio Monteverdi, an amazingly “advanced” genius, who 
created the modern opera and introduced harmony as a separate 
musical factor apart from its earlier accidental existence in poly- 
phonic writing, which culminated in Palestrina — yet another 
great master who formed the summit of a great movement beyond 
which it could not be carried. Later, in the eighteenth century, 
there was Domenico Scarlatti, one of the most original composers 
of all time. After the eighteenth century, Italian music entered 
upon a gradual decline, which at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury had reached its lowest level. Italy had no longer any 
chamber music, no orchestral works, no great songs; the public 
worshipped at the shrine of a factitious, superficial opera. It 
idolized Verdi, which is pardonable, Puccini, which is perhaps 
understandable, and Leoncavallo, Mascagni and the rest of them, 
which is criminal. Only now there are a few men in Italy who, 
with Ildebrando Pizzetti at their head, work sincerely and eagerly 
at the liberation of their national music from the ignominious 
thraldom of the stage. 

The conditions in Spain were much the same, only that the 
Iberian peninsula, in default of a great tradition of the past, 
possesses a much finer stock of folk-music than Italy, which has 
been explored very successfully by Pedrell, Albeniz, Granados, 
Manuel de Falla and others. 

The history of England differs little from that of Italy. 
Like the latter, we had a brief spell of glory. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries England outrivalled every other nation by 
a school of madrigal and harpsichord music the like of which the 
world has never seen. She was rich, not in great classics, but in 
men of genius who established new and daring tendencies. In 
the works of Byrd, Weelkes, Morley, Gibbons, Farnaby, Croft, 
Blow and others, we find many things that sound modern even 
now. The movement came to a head in Purcell, whose greatness 
seems to descend in a direct line to Bach, and the current of great 
music then passed definitely into Germany. The decline in 
England came earlier than it did in Italy, and in fact it began 
through Italy, for this country came entirely under the sway of 
Italian opera and its taste and individuality deteriorated with it. 
Then came, in the guise of a saviour, a formidable destructive 
force that was to deal the death-blow to English music, in the per- 
son of Handel. England no doubt instinctively felt the danger 
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of Italian flightiness and fled unhesitatingly into the suffocating 
arms of German stolidity. Handel became the idol of the coun- 
try, most likely because it was thought that he counteracted 
Italianism by writing English music, whereas in reality he simply 
wrote German music to English words. Safely rescued from the 
Italian Scylla, Britain fell into the clutches of the German Cha- 
rybdis, whence for two centuries she was unable to escape. Handel 
reigned supreme; he was imitated by every feeble organist who 
wrote new services and anthems for his church, and the bom- 
bastic inanities of the religious and the patriotic oratorio flour- 
ished. No sooner was there a promise of the Handel cult dying 
out at last, another accomplished master came from Germany to 
establish his still more destructive sovereignty — Mendelssohn. 
Now everybody, surfeited by Handel’s solid food, began to thirst 
for the younger master’s mellifluous syrups. Composers sprang 
up by the hundred and adopted his tricks, which they poured 
forth with alarming facility. Streams of barcarolles, cradle- 
songs and insipidly amorous duets poured forth, and it is far from 
certain that the curse of our modern concert-life, the royalty 
ballad, is not an illegitimate offspring of Mendelssohn’s. England 
was no longer interested even in the great German masters. Bach 
was ignored, Mozart underrated, Schubert despised. Yet these 
two ruinous agencies were not enough to make the country realize 
the yoke she bore, and it needed a third tyrant to come and ex- 
ercise his autocracy before she at last revolted. This third 
usurper was Brahms; but great as his influence was, he never- 
theless created a healthy reaction in certain quarters, and the re- 
generation now came with amazing rapidity. England dis- 
covered that she had some great old composers of her own and, 
what was perhaps still more wholesome, that she had an inex- 
haustible store-house of folk-songs with an extraordinary variety 
of wonderful traditional music in different parts of the country. 
If Italy, in spite of the fact that her dibacle had never been quite 
so disastrous, has been much slower in finding her feet, or rather 
her ears, again, this is no doubt attributable to the poverty of the 
folk-music in that “musical” nation as compared with the rich- 
ness of that in “unmusical” Britain. There are a host of inter- 
esting composers in this country now, and it is only because they 
are actually in our midst and because we still endeavour to live 
up to our bad musical reputation, that we do not yet quite realize 
their significance. 

There are a few other composers of great individuality and 
constructive power dotted here and there over Europe, among the 
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most interesting being Sibelius in Finland and B61a Bartok in 
Hungary. 

Of Germany, little remains to be said beyond pointing out 
once more how singularly she provides an argument in support of 
the theory that no great master ever had a beneficial influence on 
younger generations. It would be absurd to deny the fact that 
no country has produced a greater number of fully developed 
masters than Germany — including, of course, Austria — but it is 
obvious that for that very reason she has failed to give birth to 
any composers who have engendered new and progressive ideas in 
others. The great ones were always blindly followed by their 
disciples, who simply took the direction in which the master had 
walked up the pyramid, failing to notice that from the apex 
which he had reached before them, the path could only lead 
downwards. The two or three modern German composers who 
count in the world’s music, have not led anywhere. Strauss has 
deteriorated, and it was at any time only the influence of Liszt 
and Berlioz that saved him from being altogether engulfed by 
Wagnerian principles. Mahler, splendid as he is here and there, 
stands quite alone. Max Reger spent his life in trying to hide 
under a welter of modern chromaticisms the fundamentally old- 
fashioned forms and harmonies of his works; and even Schon- 
berg and Schreker are by no means as new as the startling dress 
in which they present their ideas would make us believe, although 
the former has now freed himself from almost all the influences 
that cramped his early works. 

Whatever country, whatever period we turn to, we find that 
musical history presents an endless chain of evolutionary move- 
ments culminating in a great master or a group of masters. Each 
of these movements is like a branch of the genealogical tree, and 
the master’s achievement is the fruit it bears. Let us rejoice in 
the fruit and taste of it often, but let us not forget to bestow now 
and again an appreciative glance upon the life-giving beauty of the 
tree itself. 



THE CONTRIBUTION OF A UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC TO THE STATE 
AND UNIVERSITY 

By FREDERIC B. STIVEN 

E VERY thoughtful student of humanity to-day recognizes 
that one of the great influences of civilization is music. He 
is indeed a man with a small vision, who belittles the im- 
portance of this art in the progress of the world. There is nothing 
that so binds together the hearts of men, that so draws them into 
a “fraternity of common need,” that so consoles the broken- 
hearted or gives expression to the joyous enthusiasm of life, as 
music. 

The history of mankind is the history of music. The hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions of ancient Egypt and Assyria give proof that 
music was an important social agent of that early period; the 
Hebrew nation sang the Psalms of David, and gave praise to their 
Jehovah “upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the psal- 
tery”; the early church depended largely on music for its inspira- 
tion and consolation; “Luther’s battle was half won when the 
people began to sing the hymns of the Reformation”; the 
patriotism of the French was inspired to deeds of valor by La 
Marseillaise in the Revolution; “John Brown’s Body,” and 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp” kept up the spirit of the North in the dark 
days of our own Civil War; and no one has the courage to deny 
what music did in this last great war; how it fired the patriotism 
of the soldier; how it inspired the generosity of the man at home; 
how it brought tears to the eyes of the loved ones left behind; how 
it comforted the sick and the wounded. 

There is no question, then, as to the importance of music in 
the economy of the world. Nor can there arise naturally any 
doubt as to the importance of the need of education in music. An 
art which through the ages has, even in its undeveloped state, 
exerted such an influence, must hold in its depths a power for 
good far greater, infinitely larger, than any that has yet been com- 
prehended. Such a power must be utilized, then, in the building 
up of life, in giving more of joy and peace to man. What the world 
needs is not bread and butter but a changed mentality, and 
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music is one of the great factors which will go far in harmonizing 
the hearts of men. Because the world does need ideals of religion, 
art, music, these are as legitimate and important goals of educa- 
tion as are the more material branches. 

For some years past American educators have been awaken- 
ing to this fact. The educational progress of music in this country 
during the last half century has been remarkable. Indeed, a 
noted writer recently declared that not more than twenty-five 
years ago “music was not part of a serious education; it was a 
fashionable accomplishment. What were called ‘lessons’ were 
given, but nothing was taught. Such a method, if method it 
might be called, is now changed for a full, rational and liberal 
study, carried on just as thoroughly, as intellectually and as 
systematically as in any other serious branch of learning.” 

In this development, the thinking musician has been looking 
to the educational institutions of the country as the place where 
the furtherance of this progress can best be accomplished. 
“Music suffers like the drama,” says a prominent critic, “from the 
common use of it among intelligent people for recreation and 
amusement, rather than as something intellectually profitable 
and demanding serious mental application as its right.” To the 
university and the college, then, the serious-minded musician has 
naturally turned, and it is gratifying to see how the doors of 
those halls of learning are gradually being flung open to his art. 

There has been a great deal of agitation in musical circles 
about the establishing of a National Conservatory of Music, 
sponsored by the Federal Government under the direct super- 
vision of a proposed Secretary of Fine Arts. Some of the Euro- 
pean countries, notably France, have for many years maintained 
National Conservatories of high rank. Indeed, practically all of 
the famous musicians of France for over one hundred years are 
products of the Conservatoire National, and the list is one of 
which France may well be proud. To many educators these 
names also give irrefutable answer to the arguments frequently 
heard against the institutional method of music study. But 
France is not America. The racial conditions, the governmental 
situation, the extent of the physical boundaries, the departmental 
divisions of the state — all are so different in France that the 
conditions under which the National Conservatory flourishes 
there do not exist in this country. 

The population of France is overwhelmingly native born, 
akin in temperament, outlook, education. The United States is 
the most cosmopolitan country in the world. Every shade of 
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temperament, every phase of racial characteristic is to be found 
here; a thousand viewpoints have to be considered; an educa- 
tional condition exists that runs the gamut from illiteracy to the 
most profound scholarship. The government of the French Repub- 
lic has always fostered the arts, and the Minister of the Beaux- 
Arts exercises an important influence in the affairs of state. Our 
government has not yet formally recognized the fine arts, though 
probably the time is not far distant when there will be at least 
some departmental official recognition. In size France is smaller 
than our largest state; the United States covers an area sixteen 
times the extent of the French Republic, and it is this great 
geographical expanse of our country, with the attendant wide 
variation of popular interests and ideals, which forms the 
greatest obstacle to the successful establishment of a National 
Conservatory. 

But this very obstacle gives rise to an opportunity for the 
individual states to build up within their own State Universities 
institutions devoted to this most beloved of all arts — music. 
Some of the states have already begun to develop this branch of 
higher education, and have organized Schools of Music in their 
State Universities on the same basis as the other colleges. In 
only one state, however, does the University offer to its young 
people a thorough education in the different branches of the musi- 
cal art, with practically no financial expenditure on the part of the 
student. This is at the University of Illinois. To those who are 
conversant with the expense of obtaining an education in music 
this fact looms large, not only from an economic standpoint, but 
because it heralds a day when music will throughout the country 
be stamped with the State seal of approval as one of the legitimate 
factors in academic education. 

With this opportunity for music study afforded to the ever- 
increasing numbers of young people who are crowding the Univer- 
sities there comes a special responsibility to the musicians who 
constitute the Faculty of such an institution. It will devolve 
upon them to so develop the instructional resources, to so foster 
a zealous enthusiasm, that they may send forth from their schools 
students who have received the broadening influence of academic 
studies, who are professionally well equipped as technicians, and 
who above all have retained for the art the love of the amateur , 
that they, in turn, may go out into every part of their own States 
to train the coming generation, and to educate the masses in hear- 
ing and understanding what is good in music. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on this last-mentioned opportunity — the educa- 
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tion of the general public to a comprehension of the real message 
of music to mankind. 

Dr. Dickinson says: 

The necessity of instruction in the art of hearing music can hardly 
be denied by one who thinks about the matter. . . . The amateur, too 
long neglected, is beginning to understand his needs and to make them 
known. ... He has no wish to become a brilliant player or vocalist, 
or if he has, there is no place in his life for the long preparatory drudgery. 
. . . But he does wish to cultivate his ear and his powers of judgment, to 
know what to listen for, to hear what musicians hear in a musical 
performance, to learn in what consist the factors that make good 
music. ... in a word, he wishes to make music also, along with books 
and pictures and all beautiful things, a means of enriching his inward life. 

In a University School of Music there are two ways by which 
this may be accomplished. First, of course, as has already been 
stated, by so training the students who matriculate in the School 
of Music that they may go out with an adequate education, and 
above all with an enthusiasm to spread the leavening influence of 
good music throughout their State. The second way, however, 
which will contribute to this accomplishment, is one of far greater 
importance. It is to bring into the lives of all the students of the 
University opportunities to hear and to study worthwhile music; 
to give to the seeking amateur that which will meet his needs; to 
awaken in the indifferent student an interest in this phase of his 
cultural education; to convince the scoffer that classical music — 
so called — is no more out of date than is Shakespeare or Browning, 
but is comparable in every way to the products of the great minds 
of literature. This, it may be said, is the outstanding service 
which a School of Music, as one of the Colleges, can render to its 
University. 

In a survey of the departments of Music in the leading 
colleges and universities of the country, there seem to be four 
different aspects of study emphasized. First, musical composition, 
preceded, of course, by a more or less thorough course in the 
more elementary branches of theoretical study. Certain of the 
large Eastern Universities stress this side of the study of music, 
one of them even offering the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
with music the major subject. The second class of schools lays 
emphasis on the side of virtuosity in public performance, seek- 
ing to graduate students who are preeminently successful as 
executants. A third class aims to give the students interested 
in music courses of a cultural nature only, leading to a better 
appreciation of the art, but neglecting to a greater or lesser 
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degree the practical and the theoretical branches. Then there is 
a fourth class of schools in which the ideal for the music depart- 
ment is a balance of the three aspects just mentioned — composi- 
tion, executive ability, and a sincere appreciation of the art. This 
embraces that for which the ideal University School of Music 
ought to stand. 

In addition to this there must be a certain proportion of time 
given to subjects of general cultural education outside the realm of 
music. Just what this proportion should be is a debatable ques- 
tion. Although the worth and necessity of such subjects is not 
to be denied, the fact that the musical education of the School of 
Music is of primary importance must not be lost sight of. 

There is a tendency in most educational institutions devoted 
to the art of music to blight the individuality of the student. 
The process of putting every person through practically the same 
curriculum mould, hoping to turn him out the same kind of 
musician as his brother, is a fallacious one. It is evident that this 
could not be followed in other branches of the liberal arts or 
sciences with any degree of success. A student majoring in Phil- 
osophy, for example, can not be made to follow precisely the same 
curriculum as one who wishes to major in French, if he expects to 
have any specialized knowledge in his chosen subject. Just so it 
seems obvious that a student in music who wishes to major in 
public school music, for example, cannot be well grounded in his 
particular branch, if he has to follow practically the same curricu- 
lum as the student who is majoring in piano. 

All education can be divided into two branches, vocational 
and cultural. Music by its very nature belongs to both. The 
course of study, then, of the ideal School of Music must look con- 
stantly at both these goals. There must always be borne in 
mind the fact that the duty of an academic institution of music 
is first of all to provide a foundation of general knowledge, a solid 
basis, comprehensive in its scope, which will give to its students a 
technical and an appreciative understanding of music and its re- 
lationship to other arts. In addition to this cultural training 
there must come some degree of specialization in a particular 
musical branch — the vocational aspect of the training offered. 
Just what the proportion of these two elements should be is the 
problem on which leading educators in music are focusing their 
attention at the present day. 

But the School of Music should in no sense be a specialization 
school. The aim should be to give a broad fundamental training, 
with an opportunity to develop along one particular line, but not 
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to emphasize this particular line at the expense of the founda- 
tional training. The equipment of the musician who goes out 
from a collegiate institution with a Bachelor of Music degree 
ought to be quite analogous in every respect to the equipment of 
the student who secures the Bachelor of Arts degree. He has 
completed a course of general foundational knowledge, with 
special stress laid on one particular branch. But it is only after 
further pursuit of specialized study that the student becomes an 
authority in his chosen subject. Similarly, a Bachelor of Music 
candidate can never expect to be at graduation a great pianist, an 
accomplished vocal artist, a violin virtuoso. It will only be after 
further years of concentrated specialized study, that artistic 
mastery can be obtained. 

An American National Conservatory of Music founded and 
maintained as a kind of graduate school, offering highly specialized 
work of the finest type only to those who have had adequate pre- 
vious training, would be of the greatest benefit to music in Amer- 
ica. One of the functions of the University School of Music 
would be, then, the offering of this adequate previous training to 
the young musicians of the State, that the most talented might go 
on with the higher education in their particular branch of the 
profession. 

Thus the School of Music in a State University stands in a 
position to make a signal contribution to the country, to the State, 
and to its University. It may not be possible to reach all the 
students, but to many there will come through music the joy of 
visions of a new world, a spiritual world untrammeled with human 
sordidness. The ideal kept constantly in mind should be to give 
to the people of the State through its Music School an enviable 
opportunity for the foundation of a professional education, and 
to make it possible for good music to touch the life of every student 
in the University, that he may realize in some degree the tran- 
scendent power of the art to assuage the burdens of mankind and 
to give joy and peace to life. 



ROSSINI : A STUDY 

By EDGAR ISTEL 

A FULL century ago there rose above the operatic horizon 
of Venice a brilliant star. Tancredi was the name of the 
magic opera that took all hearts in Italy, and soon through- 
out Europe as well, by storm. In a twinkling all the misery of 
the war was forgotten; from gondolier to nobleman, everyone was 
singing the famous cavatina “Di tanti palpiti,” and even the 
arrival of Emperor Napoleon could not eclipse the fame of him 
who had suddenly become the hero of the day— the twenty-one- 
year-old Gioachino Rossini. A few years later, Napoleon’s 
world-imperium lay in ruins, and the all-powerful Corsican, 
banished to a barren islet, suffered the fate of Promethides. But 
Rossini, already compared by his contemporaries to a butterfly 
flitting over a battlefield, spread his wings ever wider and sang 
(the “Swan of Pesaro”) his new songs on and on to an enraptured 
world — till suddenly, at the zenith of life and creative power, 
he fell silent. Thus there lies between Rossini’s first triumph 
and his last but little more than a decade; and while a century 
separates us from his apogee, only half a century has elapsed 
since his death. 

Who the poet well would know, 

To the Poets’ land must go. 

And whoever would thoroughly understand Rossini, must have 
been in his native land. 

By the violet-blue waters of the Adriatic, very nearly in the 
latitude of Florence, lies Pesaro, a town of some 20,000 inhabitants. 
Here the extreme foothills of the Apennines so closely approach 
the seashore, that scarcely room enough was left for the building 
of a city, whose port, formed by the narrow river-mouth, accom- 
modates only vessels of the smallest type. The main currents of 
traffic have barely touched Pesaro, and so the little town, with 
its cleanly streets and lanes, breathes a spirit of comfortable 
seclusion. The finest view of Pesaro is to be had from the summit 
of Monte San Bartolo — the very name reminds one of Rossini — 
a hill between six and seven hundred feet in height, on whose 
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western declivity stands the famous Villa Imperiale (now the 
property of Princess Albani), a beautifully situated countryseat 
erected by Alessandro Sforza, the cornerstone of which was laid 
in the year 1469 by Friedrich III, the Roman emperor of the 
German nation. 

Truly, in this land one may, careless as Papataci in the 
Rossinian aria, “with love and loveliness, jesting and fondling, 
slumber, and eat, and drink, and ever again slumber, and eat, 
and drink.” Did not the divine 
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(thus he once jestingly set his name to music) do the same in his 
time? His conquest of Italy’s favor, at the age of twenty-one, 
with the opera Tancredi, reads like a fairy tale; one short 
cavatina, written in a few minutes, made Rossini the favorite 
of the nation. (This cavatina, “Di tanti palpiti,” was known by 
the gastronomically jocular title of the “Aria dei risi,” because 
Rossini wrote the piece during the preparation of his repast of 
rice, which is eaten almost raw in Italy, being boiled only four 
minutes.) In his old age Rossini once remarked to Auber that 
in fifty years this melody would probably be the only one of his 
still extant. Auber advanced the contrary opinion, that the Barber 
of Seville would still be played a hundred years from then, and 
we know that Auber has proved to be the better prophet of the 
two. How few now know that renowned “Di tanti palpiti”! 
Swaying to and fro over the simplest of accompaniments, with 
a mere handful of supporting chords, it still floats before us in all 
its charm as a veritable vision of genius. 

Stendhal (Henri Beyle), the enthusiastic first biographer of 
Rossini, tells us: 

It made a fine, a genuine furore, as they say in that lovely Italian 
tongue, created for the arts. From the gondolier up to the greatest 
lord, everybody was repeating “Ti rivedro, mi rivedrai.” The words 
mi rivedrai. ti rivedro, demand the emotion or a recollection of the fond 
love of the South. 
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Of course, Rossini himself immediately became the object 
of insensate amourettes, and many were the fair aristocrats and 
artists who, with facile Romanic sanguinity, invited the adored 
master to tender rendezvous — until some scandal, great or small, 
made it seem advisable to remove the scene of action to some 
other town. But only for seventeen years, whose incredible 
fecundity produced no fewer than fifty operas, did Rossini’s star 
illumine the skies of art; at the age of thirty-seven the master 
laid down his pen; after the completion of William Tell he dis- 
appeared from the public eye, and for forty years longer gazed 
smilingly down, with many a witty observation, on the fevered 
activities of his ambitious colleagues, who heaped score on score 
while Rossini, the philosopher, in cheerful enjoyment of the 
good things of this life, held the composition of a pie to be of more 
importance than that of the modern orchestra. “Je ne suis qu’un 
pauvre melodiste,” he would remark with noble modesty when 
the conversation turned to the intricate scores of a Berlioz and a 
Wagner, whom the succeeding decades were jubilantly welcoming. 
In his secret heart he revered only one among the mighty, for whom 
he felt an affinity, although he could never hope to equal him: 
the master of The Marriage of Figaro, compared with which (so 
he himself opined) his Barber of Seville was a mere farce. Mozart’s 
comedy-operas, Rossini once said, were genuine dramme giocose , 
whereas everything that he himself had composed after the 
pattern of the Neapolitans was, strictly speaking, simply opera 
buffa. And he presented the celebrated singing-teacher Pier- 
marini with a portrait of Mozart, with the words: “I offer 
you a portrait of Mozart. Take off your hat, as I do, to 
the master of masters.” The story is also told, that Rossini 
knelt before the original score of Don Giovanni, and kissed it. 
One of Rossini’s finest observations on Mozart, however, we 
owe to a conversation with Emil Naumann in Paris, to whom 
he said: 

The Germans have always been the greatest harmonists, and we 
Italians the melodists, in musical art; but since you in the North have 
brought forth a Mozart, we Southlanders have been beaten on our own 
field. For this man rises superior to both nations; he combines the full 
charm of Italian cantilena with all the depth of German sentiment as 
displayed in the interaction of the parts in his so genially and richly 
developed harmony. Should Mozart no longer be esteemed as beautiful 
or sublime — well then, we oldsters who are still left over can cheerfully 
give up the ghost; but I feel well assured that, in Paradise, Mozart and 
his hearers will again meet each other. 
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Rossini, uniting his easyflowing music with thorough work- 
manship, might have become, thanks to the fairly incredible 
scope of his talent, a kind of Italian Mozart, had not fate denied 
him the advantage of a sound training. This was probably also 
the reason that Rossini halted his creative work so abruptly: 
he perceived that his technical faculty was incapable of further 
development, and so he thought it better to cease writing rather 
than to go on imitating himself after he had produced, in Tell y a 
work that raised him to the rank of the greatest French opera- 
composers. 

However, although Rossini had withdrawn from his proper 
domain, the operatic stage, he did not pass his days in sheer 
idleness. He composed a number of works for the Church (the 
most celebrated among these being the “Stabat Mater”), of 
which, to be sure, he remarked: “This is no church-music for 

Germans; my most sacred music is only semi-seria.” Indeed, 
towards the close of his life he called his operas, too, nothing but 
“old-fashioned stuff,” though the author of the Barber and Tell 
has not yet become old-fashioned as regards his best works. But 
during the decades of his retirement Rossini chiefly occupied 
himself with writing a series of short, facetious compositions 
which he carefully concealed from publicity, allowing only a very 
few to be printed and very seldom playing them to his intimates. 
These little compositions, which are still as good as unknown, can 
be inspected only at Pesaro in the Liceo Rossini, formerly the 
palazzo Machirelli. This Liceo Rossini, one of the best Italian 
conservatories (Mascagni was for a time its Director), occupies 
premises of princely grandeur; in the garden stands a statue (the 
work of Marocchetti in 1864) of Rossini, whose name the institute 
is proud to bear. One carefully guarded room, profusely em- 
bellished with portraits and busts of the master, together with 
most various souvenirs, is also the repository of a vast number 
of manuscripts which are shielded only in part by glass cases, 
and to which additions are continually being made. Here are 
kept the scores of Rossini’s operas Otello, Elisabetta, regina d’lngkil- 
terra, Maometto Secondo, La Donna del Lago, Armida, Adina, and 
fragments of others. The two first-mentioned operas are the 
most interesting for the reason that in them may be found cele- 
brated themes from the Barber of Seville. The common bond 
between Othello and Queen Elizabeth, on the one hand, and the 
jovial Figaro, on the other, is not readily perceptible in our present 
period of strict differentiation between the serious style and 
comedy; however, Rossini’s unscrupulosity during the years of 
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carefree youthful productivity was unlimited. For example, in 
1814 his opera Aureliano in Palmira was nearly a total failure 
at La Scala; but Rossini thought it a pity to waste the overture, 
so he prefixed it with some slight alterations to his opera Elisabetta, 
regina d’ Inghilterra, which is based on Schiller’s well-known play, 
Maria Stuart. As both operas are serious, that might not have 
been so inexcusable. But in reality this overture is a positively 
ideal comedy-overture, as we know to-day from the Barber of 
Seville, as the overture to which Rossini utilized it the year 
thereafter, for the third time! And whereas this overture does 
not possess the slightest thematic connection with the Barber, 
Rossini sought to employ certain themes from it in the first 
finale of Elisabetta. 

Still more remarkable and more significantly associated is a 
quotation from the Barber in the opera Otello of that same year 
1816, the third act of which is in part really affecting. All the 
stranger does it seem to hear, in this third act, in the tragic 
scene immediately preceding Desdemona’s death, the playful 
motive of Basilio from the aria “La calunnia e un venticello” 
(Calumny’s a whispering breezelet), and in the very same key, at 
that; as if Rossini were here intentionally presenting a tragic 
example of the effect of that calumny so jovially exemplified in 
the Barber. 

Now let us turn to the lesser works housed in the Liceo Rossini, 
which are mostly from his Parisian period. Peculiarly attractive 
are the marginal notes made by Rossini on his compositions. 
Here we find the manuscript of a short mass entitled “Petite 
messe solennelle a quatre parties avec accompagnement de piano 
et harmonium. Dediee a Madame la Contesse Louise Pillet- 
Will per [sic] G. Rossini, Passy 1863,” to which Rossini annexes, 
in a delicious mixture of Italian and bad French, the following 
remarks : 

{At the beginning ) Douze chanteurs de trois sexes, hommes, femmes 
et castros seront suffisants pour son ex6cution, savoir huit pour les 
choeurs, quatre pour les solos, total douze cherubins. Dieu pardonne 
moi le rapprochement suivant. Douze aussi sont les apotres dans le 
celebre coup de machoire peint a fresque par Leonard, dit la Cene. Qui 
le croirait ! il y a parmi les disciples de ceux qui prennent de fausses notes ! ! 
Seigneur, rassure toi, j’affirme qu’il n’y aura pas de Judas a mon de- 
jeuner et ce que les miens chanteront juste et con amore tes louanges et 
cette petite composition qui est helas le dernier peche mortel de ma 
vieillesse. 

(At the end) Bon dieu — La voila terminee cette pauvre petite 
Messe. Est’ce bien de la Musique sacree que je viens de faire ou bien 
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de la Sacree Musique? J’etais n6 pour Fopera buff a, tu le sais bien! 
Peu de science, un peu de coeur, tout est la. Sois done beni, et accorde 
moi le Paradis. G. Rossini. — Passy, 1863. 1 

Is not this a touchingly naive address to the Creator, despite 
the genuine Rossinian wit that seems to border on blasphemy? 
Other sins of old age (“peccati di vecchiezza”) he mentions are 
twelve pieces in the “Album Italiano,” the third of which bears 
the original title: “Tirana alia spagnola Rossinizzata” (Tirana in 
Spanish style, Rossinified). As a pendant, Rossini wrote an 
“Album Fran^ais” containing an equal number of pieces, No. 9 
being “Adieux a la Vie” for mezzo-soprano and progressing in a 
straight line on one and the same note, like Cornelius’s “Ein 
Ton.” Still another album of twelve pieces, “Morceaux Reserves,” 
embraces a curious medley beginning with a Lament on the 
death of Meyerbeer (with whom Rossini was on the most friendly 
terms) and ending with a Tyrolienne, “Le Depart,” for four fe- 
male voices. To this Rossini appends, “Un peu de tout. Je 
dedie ces p6ches de vieillesse aux pianistes de la 4 me classe, a 
laquelle j’ai l’honneur d’appartenir.” (A little of everything. 
I dedicate these sins of old age to pianists of the 4th class, to which 
I have the honor to belong.) In similar vein is the title of the 
next Album — consisting, like all the rest, of twelve pieces — 
“Album de Chaumiere” (Album of the [Laborer’s] Cottage). 
Here the pieces begin to take on grotesque names, which might 
easily be interpreted as a humorous mimicry of the program- 
music then already pushing to the front. Alongside of a “Valse 
boiteuse” (limping waltz), a “Prelude inoffensif” (inoffensive 
prelude), and a program-number, “Un profond sommeil. — Un 
reveil en sursaut” (Profound slumber. — Abrupt awakening), we 
find a “Petite valse” with the absurdly comical subtitle of “L’huile 
de ricin” (Castor-oil). This piece therefore presents the operation 
of that frequently indispensable household remedy in waltz-form, 
and the drastic effect of Rossini’s tone-speech leaves nothing to 
be desired. It certainly is a very “fluently” written piece! 

twelve singers of three sexes, men, women and castros, will suffice for its ex- 
ecution, namely, eight for the choruses, four for the solos — total, twelve cherubim. 
May God forgive me the following association. Twelve likewise are the apostles in the 
celebrated jaw act painted al fresco by Leonardo, called La Cena. Who would believe 
it! Among the disciples are some who are taking false notes!! Lord, be reassured, I 
affirm that there will be no Judas at my breakfast, and that my disciples will sing cor- 
rectly and con amore Thy praises and this little composition which, alas, is the last 
mortal sin of my old age. 

Good Lord! — now it*s finished, my poor little Mass. Is this really sacred Music 
that I have just written, or Accursed Music? I was born for opera buffa, well Thou 
knowest! Little science, some little heart, that is all. Be therefore praised, and grant 
me Paradise. 
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In the following “Album pour les enfants adolescents” (Album 
for Youthful Adolescents) gastronomy, to which entire cycles 
are later devoted, plays a part. “Ouf! Les petits pois” (Ouch! 
Little green peas) is the title of one piece, and another is called 
“Prelude convulsif” (convulsive prelude). Funny enough are the 
titles “Theme naif et variations idem” (Artless theme and ditto 
variations) and “L’innocence italienne” (Italian Innocence) with 
the adjoining “La candeur frangaise” (French Modesty). This 
collection also contains a political number, “La Lagune de Venise 
a Fexpiration de Fannee 1861!!!” (The lagoon of Venice at the 
end of the year 1861), in which Rossini writes eight p’s at the 
beginning to indicate an extreme pianissimo. For some passages 
explanatory notes are added, such as “L’ombre de Radetski!! 
Arrivee de S.M.H! La lagune baissante d’une tierce” (The Shade 
of Radetski!! Arrival of His Majesty!!! The lagoon falls by a 
third). Culinary science is represented by the last piece, “Hachis 
roman tique” (Romantic Hash), a very “grateful” number for the 
pianist. 

The next collection is entitled “Album das enfants degourdis 
pour Piano” (Piano-Album for limber children), with another 
curious selection of titles: “Mon prelude hygienique du matin” 
(My hygienic morning prelude), “Memento homo” (Bethink 
thee, O man), “Assez de memento. Dansons” (Enough of be- 
thinking. Come dance), “Valse torturee” (Tortured waltz), 
“Une caresse a ma femme” (A caress for my wife), “Fausse couche 
de Polka-Mazurka” (Abortive Polka-Mazurka), “Etude asth- 
mathique” (Asthmatic etude). And there is a very pretty 
tribute to Pesaro, called “La Pesarese.” 

Most original of all is the 9th piece, “Un petit train, de plaisir” 
(A little excursion train), tragi-comically depicting the joys and 
sorrows of a railway trip in the ’sixties. The program reads: 
“Allegro. Cloche d’appel. — Montee en wagon. — En avant la 
machine. — Siflet satanique. Douce Melodie du frein (scala semi- 
tonata). Arrivee a la gare. Andante : Les lions parisiens of- 
frant la main aux biches pour descendre du wagon. — Primo tempo 
(Suite de voyage). — Terrible deraillement du convoi. — Premier 
blesse. Second blesse. — Premier mort en paradis. Second mort 
en enfer. — Largo. — Chant funebre. Amen. On ne m’attrapera 
pas. Douleur aigiie des heretiers. Tout ceci est plus que naif, 
mais c’est vrai.” 1 


Allegro. Bell-rings — All aboard. — The engine starts. — Satanic whistle. Sweet 
song of the brake (chromatic scale). Arrival at the station. Andante : The Parisian 
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In the “Album du Chateau” we find “Specimen de l’ancien 
regime, Specimen de mon temps” (originally entitled “Prelude 
pretentieux” — pretentious prelude), and “Specimen de l’avenir” 
(of the future; originally “Prelude de l’avenir”). There is also a 
“Valse antidansante” (undanceable waltz) in this dozen. There is 
more “admirable fooling” in the Album for Piano, Violin, Violon- 
cello, Harmonium and Horn, which has no special title. No. 7 is 
“Marche et reminiscences pour mon dernier voyage” (March 
and reminiscences for my last journey). Among the marginal 
notes we find Reminiscences of Tancredi , Cenerentola, La Donna 
del Lago, S emir amide, Conte Ory, Tell, Otello, Barber of Seoille — 
i.e., from such of his operas as Rossini liked the best. Then 
follows: “Mon portrait, allons, on ouvre, j’y suis, Requiem” 
(My portrait; come on, you open it, I’m there. Requiem). In 
the next piece, “Prelude, theme et variations pour cor avec ac- 
compagnement de piano,” there is a “Variante pour les paresseux” 
(variant for lazy folk). No. 11 bears the original title “Echan- 
tillon de blague melodique sur les noirs de la main droite” (Sample 
of melodic chatter on the crotchets of the right hand), with the 
marginal note “Chante cochon” (swine song) at one passage. 
No. 12 is called “Petite fanfare a quatre mains” ( fanfare meaning 
either a “flourish,” or a “bit of bravado,” or both!), and has the 
note “La droite a Mademoiselle, la gauche a Monsieur” (the 
primo part for the young lady, the secondo for the gentleman); 
while at the end the old satirist, who probably had himself ex- 
perienced the dangers of four-hand playing with young ladies, 
adds the remark: “Je prie mes interpretes de vouloir executer 
avec amour (des mains et des genoux) ma petite fanfare” (I beg 
my interpreters to be so kind as to execute my little fanfare 
lovingly — as regards both hands and knees) . 

Rossini displays the complete gourmand in the following 
little cycles, where he sets to music the hors-d’oeuvres and the 
dessert. The four “hors-d’oeuvres” are entitled: 1. Radis. 2. An- 
chois. — Theme et variations. 3. Cornichons. — Introduction, 
theme et variations. 4. Beurre. — Theme et variations. 1 

The Dessert Study is headed “Un peu de tout. P§chees de 
vieillesse de G. Rossini” (A little of everything. Senile sins 

dandies handing their sweethearts down from the carriages. — Primo tempo (continuation 
of the trip). — Terrible derailment of train. — First wounded person. Second wounded 
person. — First dead person in Paradise. Second dead person in Hades. — Largo ; Funeral 
chant. Amen. They won’t fool me. Bitter anguish of the heirs. All this is more 
than naive, but it’s true. 

1 Radishes. Anchovies. Gherkins (or Simpletons!). Butter. 
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of G. Rossini). 1. Les figues seches (Dry figs). Marginal note : 
“Me voila. — Bonjour, Madame” (Here I am. — Good-morning, Ma- 
dam). 1 2. Les Amandes (Almonds). Marginal note : “Minuit 
sonne. Bon soir, Madame” 2 (Midnight strikes. Good-evening, 
Madam). Here the music imitates the striking of the clock. 
3. Les raisins (Grapes). Marginal note : “A ma petite parruche. 
Foutre, foutre. Bonjour Rossini! Bonjour farceur! oh c’te t6te. 
Portez l’arme. Presentez l’arme, en joue — feu — Rantaplan, ran- 
taplan, plan, plan. J’ai du bon tabac dans mon tabatiere. J’ai 
du bon tabac, tu n’en auras pas. — Quand je bois du vin clairet, 
tout tourne au cabaret” (To my little Poll-parrot. 3 Fie, fie! 4 
Good-morning, Rossini! Good-morning, jollyer! Oh, what a 
head. Carry arms! Present arms! Ready, aim — fire! — Rub-a- 
dub, rub-a-dub, dub, dub. I’ve some fine tobacco in my pouch. 
I’ve some fine tobacco, you’ll get none of it. — When I drink red 
wine and sound, all the room goes round and round). 5 — 4. Les 
noisettes (Hazelnuts). “A ma chere Nini. Pensee d’amour a ma 
chienne” (To my dear Nini. Love-thought for my pet). 

Of the seven numbers contained in the collection “Mis- 
cellanee pour Piano,” the last is the most interesting — “Petit 
caprice (Style Offenbach).” Rossini, who did not have his 
“senile sins” printed, very seldom regaled his friends with any 
of these pieces. So it is especially interesting to know that he 
once played this little piece to Hanslick. The famous Viennese 
essayist, in his little known collection “Aus dem Konzertsaal” 
(1870), to which are appended the “Musikalische Reisebriefe” 
from Paris, London and Switzerland, narrates the incident thus: 

We gladly followed Rossini’s invitation to descend to the ground 
floor. We entered the bright, roomy salon with its frescoed ceiling and 
high windows into which leaned nodding rosebushes. In the centre 
of the salon stood a Pleyel grand piano. As everybody knows, Rossini 
showed a special fondness for the piano in his later years, and this belated 
virtuosity affords him a medium for incessant jests — many of the stero- 
typed pattern. He immediately began to complain that Schulhoff 
would not allow him any credit as a pianist. “Of course I don’t practise 
scales every day, like you young people — for when I run a scale across 
the whole keyboard I fall off the stool to right or left.” At Schulhoff’s 
request Rossini played us one of his pianistic jokes, the “Offenbach 
Capriccio.” The genesis of the piece may be traced to the remark of an 

1 Very likely a double entendre not to be hinted at in English. 

2 Ditto. 

s Rossini’s parrot was probably fond of grapes, and after the feast some such “con- 
versation” would ensue. 

Untranslatable. 

5 The last two sentences are snatches of popular songs. 
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Italian to Rossini, that Offenbach had the “evil eye,” and so one must 
make the sign for the jettatore (pointing with the outstretched fore- 
finger and little finger) in his presence. “And so one ought to play before 
Offenbach like this,” jested Rossini, whereupon he improvised on the 
piano an elfish bagatelle whose melody he executed admirably with two 
outstretched fingers of his right hand. I remarked on certain clever, 
original modulations, and Rossini was then so obliging as to play me the 
old “Marlborough” song with his own harmonization. It is astonishing 
that precisely Rossini, to whom the subtilities of modulation had always 
been foreign, should have thus embellished the old folk-song with a wealth 
of highly ingenious harmonies and enharmonic surprises. In some other 
pieces for voice and for piano that I heard at one of his soirees, I also 
noted Rossini’s new penchant for basses of marked distinction, and a 
more animated modulation. Far be it from me to set too high a value 
on these final flickerings of a flame that is practically spent; but I find 
it interesting that at the age of seventy-five the style of the Swan of 
Pesaro should still be capable of taking such a characteristic turn. 

So far Hanslick. Unfortunately, I could not find the Marl- 
borough variations at Pesaro; at the time of my visit there 
I was unaware of the fanciful origin ascribed to the Offenbach 
Capriccio, and therefore took down only the initial measures, 
which in themselves make it evident that the piece is a two-finger 
exercise : 


Allegro grottesco 



etc. 




Be it said that Offenbach also made fun of Rossini; in La 
belle Helene he parodies the well-known terzetto in Guillaume Tell. 

There is a group of ten vocal pieces by Rossini, entitled 
“Miscellanee de musique vocale.” A very droll one is “La Chan- 
son du bebe,” set for mezzo-soprano on a text by Pacini and 
restricted for the most part to the baby’s natural utterances. In 
one place Rossini adds a variant “if the singer is not too bashful” 
(si le chanteur n’est pas trop timide), and at the close we find 
“Maman, Papa (three times), pipi, caca” — a sort of infantile 
categorical imperative. There is also a mirth -provoking Requiem 
for Rossini’s mother-in-law; during this lady’s lifetime he had 
presumably never dedicated a piece to her. 

Another group, “Quelques Riens pour Album” (Some Noth- 
ings for the Album), embracing twenty-four pieces, calls for no 
special comment. Among the remaining miscellaneous MSS., 
some of which are of considerable magnitude, may be noticed a 
Hymn to Napoleon III (words by Pacini), with the following 
observations by Rossini: “A Napoleon III et son vaillant peuple. 
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Hymne (avec accompagnement a grand orchestre et musique 
militaire) pour Bariton, un pontif-choeur de grands pretres, 
choeur de vivandieres, de soldats et de peuple, danses, cloches, 
tambours et canons. Excusez du peu!! Passy, 1867” (To Na- 
poleon III and his brave people. Hymn — with accompaniment 
of grand orchestra and military band — for Baritone, a pontifical 
chorus of High Priests, chorus of vivandieres, soldiers and populace, 
dances, bells, drums and cannons. Excuse scant measure!! Passy, 
1867). 

He shows a similar spirit of mockery in a “Canon antisavant 
a 3 voix” (unscientific three-part canon) “dedie aux Turcos par 
le singe de Pesaro” 1 (dedicated to the Turks by the monkey of 
Pesaro). Rossini also wrote the words: “Vive l’empereur, de 
France la splendeur. Vive! vive! vive! vive!” (Long live the 
Emperor, splendor of France. Long may he live!) Rossini’s 
irreverence went to greater extremes. A second canon, “Canone 
perpetuo per 4 Soprani” (perpetual canon for 4 sopranos), bears the 
following elucidation: “Indicante i modi vocali usitati dai can- 

tori della Pontificia cappella Sistina. Da capo jusqu’a extinction 
de chaleur naturelle” (illustrating the vocal style of the Pontifical 
Sistine Choir. Da capo until extinction of the natural warmth). 
The partly nonsensical, partly derisive text reads, in translation: 
“So soon as the heavens are darkened, we hear the strange song 
of the castrati, great, great, great, great their song in this wise; 
this the brilliant singing, this the battlesong.” The chief point 
is, that all imaginable vocal vices of the castrati are held up for 
ridicule. Rossini wrote out the canon only for the first voice, 
indicating the entrances of the other two by signs. The piano- 
part is written out by itself below. 

Now, and finally, a bit of program-music entitled “Little 
Stroll from Passy to Courbevoie” (it was in Passy, near Paris, 
that Rossini wrote nearly all these little pieces) . In this, according 
to its author, the chromatic scales of all the keys are employed 
“homeopathiquement et a la Pesarese” (homceopathically and 
in Pesaro style) except that of E major, which is forgotten till 
shortly before the end. So Rossini writes on the margin: “Mi 
gran diese, pardon de t’avoir oublie! ! Rassure toi, je suis encore 
en mesure de te fourrer dans ma petite promenade. Suif et tu 
verras” (Pardon me, great E major, for forgetting you!! Be 
reassured, I can still take measures to enlist you in my little stroll. 
Follow me, and you shall see). 

1 Rossini’s travesty of the “Swan of Pesaro,” the famous appellative devised by 
his admirers. 
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Here ends our “little stroll” through Rossini’s homeland. 
The sun is sinking behind the mountains, and gilds the sea-girt 
horizon with his expiring rays. On the shore gathers a swarming 
crowd; the town has awakened from its afternoon siesta and sends 
its indwellers down into the mild airs of eventide. A military 
band is playing the Tell overture, wherein Rossini’s motto “Melo- 
dia semplice e varieta nel ritmo” 1 celebrates a triumph. 

Manifestly, Rossini was Wagner’s direct opposite. With 
all his admiration for Wagner’s brilliant qualities, he emphasizes 
again and again (and hardly without good reason) the thought 
that in Wagner’s works there are, alongside of the grandest efforts, 
the most intolerable prolixities. “M. Wagner a de beaux mo- 
ments, mais de mauvais quarts d’heure” (Wagner has fine moments, 
but bad quarter-hours). As a matter of fact, this malicious 
witticism did not develop its sharpest point until the completion 
of the “Ring” and “Parsifal.” And nowadays, when we are well 
over many superheated enthusiasms of hair-brained youth, we 
are better able to appreciate that shrewd remark of the mature 
Rossini : 

No one is further than I from casting doubts upon Wagner’s origin- 
ality, and hitherto I have followed his career with the closest attention. 
There is only one thing that I could not understand, and do not yet 
understand, namely, why it is possible that a people who brought forth 
a Mozart can begin to forget him over a Wagner. 

Wagner himself, by no means so one-sided as his blind ad- 
herents, had rather impatiently expressed his opinion about 
Rossini, but changed his mind after his celebrated visit to the 
maestro (1860, in Paris). Although Wagner makes only brief 
mention of this visit, and Rossini left us nothing at all in writing 
about it, we are well informed concerning it by the report of 
Edmond Michotte, who was present at the conversation and 
immediately afterwards committed it to paper. During the 
discussion Wagner tried to convince the Italian master, by citing 
passages in the latter’s own operas Mose and Tell, that Rossini 
had already unconsciously applied various musico-dramatic prin- 
ciples whose consistent development Wagner conceived to be his 
life-work. On the other hand, Rossini more than once drove 
Wagner into a corner by clever repartee, but was evidently pro- 
foundly impressed by his powerful personality. And Wagner, 
too, felt the charm of a great individuality, for he observed: 
“Much abuse is heaped on Rossini; but it’s only his originality 
that irritates us.” 


x SimpIe melody, variety in rhythm. 
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Rossini also spoke at length to Wagner about his (Rossini’s) 
visit to Beethoven, concerning which there was much idle talk, 
and nothing authentic was to be learned. To Wagner Rossini 
said: 

It was at Vienna in the year 1822, when my opera Zelmira was pro- 
duced there. In Milan I had already heard Beethoven quartets, and I 
hardly need assure you with what admiration! Besides, I knew some 
of his piano sonatas. In Vienna I attended, for the first time, the per- 
formances of one of his symphonies, the Eroica. This music thrilled me. 
My sole thought was, to meet this great genius, to visit him, if but for a 
single time. To this end I addressed myself to Salieri, knowing him to 
have associations with Beethoven. He told me that he, in fact, occasion- 
ally visited Beethoven, but that on account of his gloomy and fantastic 
temperament it would be a matter of some difficulty to gratify my 
wish. In order to assist me, he approached the Italian poet Carpani, 
who was 'persona grata with Beethoven, and by whose aid he hoped to 
find favor with the master. And Carpani actually succeeded in per- 
suading Beethoven to grant permission for my visit. 

(Rossini had told Michotte that his first attempt, aided and 
abetted by the publisher Artaria, to visit Beethoven had mis- 
carried, for Beethoven had sent back word that he was sick and 
could see no one. On this incident Schindler very likely based 
his assertion, in his Beethoven biography, that the master had 
refused admission to the Italian musician.) 

Shall I say it? I could with difficulty control my agitation while 
ascending the stair leading to the great man’s mean abode. On entering 
the door I found myself in a sort of anteroom, extremely dirty and in 
frightful disorder. I remember in particular now that the ceiling, which 
was directly under the roof, showed great cracks through which the 
rain would certainly pour in streams. 

The familiar Beethoven portraits convey, on the whole, a fairly 
good impression of his physiognomy. But what no copperplate can 
express is the ineffable sadness in all his features, while from beneath 
the bushy eyebrows, as from the depths of caverns, there shone a pair 
of eyes which, though small, seemed to pierce me through and through. 
His voice was mild, and a trifle hoarse. 

Upon our entrance (Carpani accompanied me) he remained for a 
few moments bent over some proofsheets, whose correction he finished 
before paying any attention to us. Then he raised his head and said 
to me abruptly: “Ah! you are Rossini, the composer of the Barber of 
Seville? I congratulate you on it; it is an admirable comedy-opera; I 
have read it with pleasure, and taken real delight in it. As long as Italian 
opera-houses exist, it will be played. But do not attempt to w r rite 
anything else but comedy -operas; to seek success in other styles of art 
would be a tempting of Providence.’’ — “But,’’ interrupted Carpani (as 
you will understand, he was writing with pencil in the German language, 
that being the only way to carry on a conversation with Beethoven, but 
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translating word for word for my benefit), “maestro Rossini has also 
written a large number of serious operas, such as Tancredi, Mose, Otello; 
I sent them to you a short time ago with a recommendation to look them 
over/’ 

“Yes, and I have looked through them,” said Beethoven, “but, 
you see, the serious opera is simply not congenial to the Italians. For 
the treatment of genuine drama your knowledge of music is too slight — 
but then, how should you learn more in Italy? — In the comedy-opera,” 
continued Beethoven, “no one can hope to rival you Italians; your lan- 
guage and the animation of your temperament predestine you for it. 
Just look at Cimarosa — how far the comedy passages in his operas sur- 
pass all the rest. It is precisely the same with Pergolese. Everybody 
knows what a to-do you Italians make over his church music. He 
certainly did express very touching emotion in his Stabat Mater; but 
the form is wanting in variety, and has a monotonous effect, quite the 
contrary to the Serva padrona” . . . 

My visit at Beethoven’s was naturally a short one, as all one side 
of the conversation had to be carried on in writing. I expressed my 
admiration for his genius, and my gratitude that he had permitted me 
to express it in person. He responded with a deep sigh and the brief 
ejaculation: “Oh, un infelice!” 

In a little while he asked me for some details about the Italian 
theatres, the best-known singers, whether Mozart’s operas were often 
given there, whether I was satisfied with the Italian opera-troupe in 
Vienna. Then, wishing me a fine performance and good success for 
Zelmira, he escorted us as far as the door, and said to me again: “Above 
all things, write a great deal of music in the style of the Barber /” 

While descending that wretched stair I felt myself so painfully 
affected by my visit to the great man, when I thought of his forlorn and 
helpless state, that I could not repress my tears. “Oh bosh!” said 
Carpani, “he wants nothing better. He is a cross-grained man-hater, 
and cannot stay friends with anyone.” 

The same evening I attended a banquet given by Prince Metternich. 
Still quite upset by that visit, that sorrowful “un infelice!” ever ringing 
in my ears, I must admit that I could not rid myself of a feeling of be- 
wilderment, on finding myself treated by this brilliant assemblage with 
such comparatively great consideration; and so it came about that I 
spoke my mind freely and unreservedly concerning the attitude of the 
court and the aristocracy toward the greatest genius of our time, to 
whom so little attention was paid and who was allowed to live in such 
misery. I received an answer similar to that already given me by 
Carpani. I asked, whether the fact of Beethoven’s deafness did not 
call for the greatest sympathy, and whether it would not be far more 
generous to overlook any weaknesses imputed to him than to bring them 
forward as reasons for denying him assistance. I added, that by means 
of a moderate subscription supported by all wealthy families, it would 
be very easy to insure him an income sufficient to secure him from want 
for the remainder of his life. But none of those present received this 
suggestion with favor. 

After the banquet there began a reception at which the foremost 
names in Vienna society were represented in the salons of the Metternich 
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palace. There was also a concert. On the program was a new work, 
just published, by Beethoven — always He, everywhere He, as is said of 
Napoleon. — The new masterwork was reverently listened to and received 
great applause. Hearing it thus, among these prominent society folk, 
I reflected sadly that perhaps, at this very moment, the great man in 
his lonely chamber might be finishing some work of lofty inspiration 
destined, like its predecessor, to lavish its superlative beauties on this 
selfsame showy aristocracy that cared not a whit for the misery of the 
man who created this beauty for its delight. 

Although I did not succeed in obtaining an annual income for Beet- 
hoven, I was not discouraged. I set out to raise a capital sum to pur- 
chase a dwelling-house for him. I succeeded in obtaining some promises 
of subscriptions; but the sum total, with the addition of my own share, 
was very moderate. So I had to give up this second plan, as well. 
Everybody answered me with “You know him too little. Supposing 
that Beethoven got a house, he would sell it again the very next day. 
He will never be satisfied to stay in any dwelling, for with him it is 
a necessity to change his lodgings every six months, and his servants 
every six weeks.” — Was this a plea for non-acceptance ? 1 

Touching his visit to Beethoven, Rossini, besides what he 
told Wagner, once spoke to Blaze de Bury, but only in passing 
and aphoristically: “He received me rather badly; nevertheless, 
for me he is still the greatest of musicians.” “And Mozart,” 
queried Blaze, “how about him?” Whereupon Rossini replied 
with ready wit: “Permettez, Beethoven est le plus grand, mais 
Mozart, voyez-vous, c’est le seul” (Allow me — Beethoven is the 
greatest, but Mozart, you see, is the only one). 

What Beethoven had to say about Rossini is just as little 
known as Rossini’s real opinion on Beethoven. Usually, only 
the phrase “geschickter Theatermaler” (clever scene-painter) is 
quoted, together with the testy remark in the conversation-book 
for 1825: “Dieser Wicht von Rossini wird von keinem wahren 

Meister der Kunst geachtet” (This fellow Rossini is respected 
by no true master of the art). But Beethoven had also expressed 
himself differently. E.g., in 1824, to Freudenberg: 

Rossini is a composer brimful of talent and melody. His music 
just suits the frivolous, sensuous spirit of the times, and for writing an 
opera his productive faculty needs only as many weeks as the Germans 
need years. 

And when Beethoven said to Schindler: “Rossini would have 
become a great composer if his teacher had oftener given him a 
whack ad posterior a,” he said nothing more than what Rossini had 
said about himself to Wagner. Again: during a conversation in 
Haslinger’s music-shop Beethoven observed: 

^tait-ce une fin de non-recevoir? 
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Look at your idol, Rossini! If Fortuna hadn’t gifted him with a 
pretty talent and beguiling melodies by the score, he could never have 
done better than line his belly with potatoes. 

That Rossini’s honoraria were not quite so princely as was 
generally taken for granted, may be gathered from some remarks 
he made to Ferdinand Hiller. For his first sensationally success- 
ful opera, Tancredi , he received (so he said) only 500 francs; 
for his last Italian opera, Semiramide, 5000 francs, besides being 
upbraided for his high price (to be sure, money-values of that 
time are not to be remotely compared with the present) . Rossini 
asserted that never in his life had he made enough by his art 
to save anything, excepting when he was engaged in London. 
And in London he made no money as a composer, but only as an 
accompanist. 

It may have been a mere prejudice, but I felt a sort of repugnance 
against taking payment for playing accompaniments on the piano, and I 
did so only in London. However, they wanted to see my nose and hear 
my wife, too. For our participation in musical soirees I had fixed the 
fairly high price of fifty pounds, and we attended some sixty such soirees, 
so that was quite worth while. Anyhow, in London the musicians do 
anything to make money, and I had some amusing experiences there. 
For instance, the first time I undertook the accompaniments at one 
of those soirees, they told me that Puzzi, the celebrated hornist, and 
Dragonetti, the still more celebrated contrabassist, would also be there. 
I supposed they would play solos — but not at all ! they were to help me 
accompany. I asked them, “Have you got accompanying parts for all 
these pieces?” “Oh pshaw!” was the answer, “but we are well paid, and 
so we make up the accompaniment as we go along.” However, such 
improvised attempts at instrumentation were too risky for me, so I 
begged Dragonetti to content himself with throwing in a few pizzicati 
when I should tip him the wink, and requested Puzzi to strengthen the 
closing cadences with some few tones which he, as a good musician, 
readily caught. So it went off without any untoward incidents, and 
everybody was satisfied. — But the English have nevertheless made great 
advances in musical matters; at present much good music is performed 
in London, and it is heard with attention, that is, in the public con- 
certs. In the drawing-rooms music still plays a pitiful part, and many 
ungifted persons push themselves forward with incredible assurance, and, 
moreover, give instruction in matters of which they understand as good 
as nothing at all. 

Rossini said, furthermore, that he had been the recipient of 
attentions from English people such as one could hardly expect 
elsewhere; that he could never forget the behavior of the music- 
loving Duke of Devonshire. 

Not entirely so favorable was Rossini’s opinion of the French, 
in whose midst he spent the last years of his life. Their ad- 
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miration pleased him, but he objected to their habit of paying 
compliments and to their insistence on talking with him about his 
works. 

And they can’t refrain from doing it, from the highest in society 
down to the concierge. I believe I have never known a Frenchman who 
did not ask me which of my operas I liked the best. They are friendly 
and appreciative, are the French, but they overdo it. 

The Italians, on the contrary (according to Rossini), dis- 
tinguish themselves by a fine indifference; but in this direction, 
too, things can be carried too far. Concerning German music, 
Rossini thus expressed himself: 

I not only love the great German masters, but studied them by 
preference from earliest youth, and have lost no opportunity to become 
more and more familiar with them. What a colossal intellect, this 
Bach! To write such a quantity of compositions in such a style! It is 
inconceivable. What was difficult or impossible for others was play for 
him. 


So Rossini naturally joined the Bachgesellschaft, and de- 
clared that the arrival of a new volume made a red-letter day 
for him. The early deaths of Weber and Mendelssohn — he had 
known both masters personally — caused him the deepest grief. 
“With what delicacy, what intelligence, could Mendelssohn treat 
the smallest motif!” He found it strange, especially, that Men- 
delssohn had not written an opera. “The Germans usually begin 
with instrumental music, and that possibly renders it difficult for 
them to submit to the laws of vocal music. It goes hard with 
them to assume simplicity, whereas the Italians find it hard not 
to be trite.” Certainly a masterpiece of keen, clear characteriza- 
tion! The aging master assuredly had a right to his opinion, 
and he was the last to assign greater importance to his hastily 
penned juvenile scores than posterity has accorded them. But 
how little is known of the conditions under which the youthful 
Rossini had to work. 

In Italy I never got a finished libretto when I began to write; I 
composed the Introductions before the poet had written the next- 
following numbers. And how often did I have for a poet a man who, 
though he did not write badly, had no idea of the requirements of the 
musician; I had to work with them, instead of their working for me. 
When I was engaged by Barbaja in Naples (at 8000 francs, with free 
board and lodging), I was obliged to look after everything that concerned 
the opera, to superintend every rehearsal — Barbaja did not pay one bill 
that I had not indorsed — and besides, I had made an agreement to 
supply two operas yearly! 
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Respecting young Rossini’s method of composition I find 
a picturesque description in an unremembered brochure by 
d’Ortigue, “De la guerre des dilettantis, ou de la revolution 
operee par Mr. Rossini dans l’opera frangais” (Paris, 1829). A 
friend of Rossini’s tells the author: 

When he wishes to compose, he sits down at the piano; he preludes 
at haphazard, disorderly and disconnectedly, his fingers following his 
thoughts quite mechanically. He happens to hit on a felicitous motif; 
he repeats it joyously, and then goes on a search after another, without 
fearing that he may forget the first. It is graven on his memory, he can 
find it again whenever he will. He does not take up the pen until he 
has the whole opera in his head; then he closes the piano, not to open 
it again, and writes with incredible rapidity. 

That Rossini possessed a wonderful musical memory as a 
young man was his boast in old age. He told Hiller that he had 
overawed the composer Mombelli, who refused him a copy of an 
aria, by threatening to write out the entire opera from memory — 
having already taken down that particular aria. 

Altogether, our young Rossini was much given to wild pranks, 
a devil-may-care sort of fellow. Success he must have, if he 
would not suffer hunger — and anything rather than that! How 
charming is his avowal to Blaze de Bury, wherein is reflected 
Rossini’s whole philosophy of life: 

Next to doing nothing, I know no more delightful occupation than 
eating — I mean, of course, eating that may properly be called eating. 
As love for the heart, so is appetite for the stomach. The stomach is 
the conductor who mobilizes and controls the grand orchestra of our 
passions. The empty stomach symbolizes only the bassoon or the pic- 
colo, growling in displeasure or screaming in desire; the full stomach, per 
contra, is the triangle of delectation or the tam-tam of rejoicing. For me. 
Love is the primadonna par excellence , the goddess who sings to the 
brain her cavatinas that intoxicate the ear and fascinate the heart. 
Eating and loving, singing and digesting — these are in very truth the 
four acts of the comedy -opera we call Life, evanescent as the foam of a 
bottle of champagne. He who lets it pass away without enjoying it, 
is a born fool! 

This life-philosophy found its counterpart in his appearance, 
according to the description by Escudier in the year 1823, at 
Paris : 

The expression of his countenance was noble and sympathetic. His 
fine, alert, penetrating eye held the onlooker as by a magnetic spell. 
His smile, at once benevolent and critical, reflected his spirit in full. The 
pure curve of his Roman nose, his imposing and prominent forehead, 
left quite exposed by early baldness, the regular oval of his face framed 
in black side-whiskers, all united to form a type of manly and captivating 
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beauty. He had an exquisitely modelled hand, which he allowed to 
peep through the white cuff with a certain coquetry. He was simply 
clad, neat rather than elegant, and favored a blue habit with gold buttons 
and a white waistcoat. 

He was sought out a few years later by Ferdinand Hiller, 
who presents a somewhat less idealized portrait in his almost 
forgotten “Briefe an eine Ungenannte” (Cologne, 1877): 

Gradually grown to the full height of a European celebrity, in 
contact with the most refined society, he remoulded himself into a highly 
cultured man of the world; and, without restraining his propensity 
for smiling mockery or, at least, smiling irony, he could play, when he 
pleased, the part of a reserved gentleman, without doing violence to his 
natural disposition. Although he rarely opened a book, he had acquired 
a perfectly pure French, his voice and whole intonation being of a most 
melting suavity. His well-formed head, his finely cut features, with 
their continual play of astuteness and charm, acuteness and kindliness, 
tenderness and mockery, lent him an irresistible attraction, and one could 
often hardly tell whether one took greater pleasure in what he said or in 
the way in which he expressed it. At that time in Paris he was ex- 
cessively corpulent, the consequence of much macaroni and much sleep, 
for he had a passionate fondness for his bed, and had written many of 
his loveliest numbers while recumbent betwixt waking and sleeping. 
It was at a dinner in the Rothschild mansion that I was introduced to 
him; at table I very likely made a rather serious face and had very little 
to say. “Vous 6tes Thomme le plus gai que j’ai jamais connu, c’est-a- 
dire apres le pape!” (You are the merriest man I ever knew, that is to 
say, next to the Pope!) he exclaimed to me as we rose. 

This is just one small sample of Rossini’s inexhaustible wit, 
about which thousands of anecdotes are current, and even if they 
are not all true, they are at least more or less cleverly invented. 
Many of them were publicly repudiated by Rossini, e.g., that 
malicious joke touching Wagner, whose music Rossini was said 
to have likened to a gravy without fish. But very many others 
are doubtless genuine, like his delicious characterization of a 
certain diva: “Elle a Fair d’un elephant qui aurait avale un ros- 
signol” (She looks like an elephant that has swallowed a night- 
ingale). But I shall resist the temptation to parade a selection 
of Rossini anecdotes, contenting myself with presenting, from 
among the numerous observations of his contemporaries which 
I have collected for a future Rossini biography, a perspicuous 
description of the maturer Rossini’s method of composition which 
we likewise owe to Ferdinand Hiller (“Briefe an eine Ungenannte”) . 
Other interesting material regarding Rossini, particularly with 
reference to his younger years, was gathered by Hiller in con- 
versations with the master (“Aus dem Tonleben unserer Zeit,” 
Leipzig, 1868). 
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Rossini worked (as he expressed himself to Hiller) “some- 
what more carefully” on William Tell than on his earlier operas. 
Hiller proceeds: 

With his genial facility, he had sketched out the greater part of the 
work on paper, that is, only the vocal parts and here and there some little 
instrumental figures were written into the future score. Then he began 
on the instrumentation, and for hours at a time I often watched him at 
work. Towards 10 o’clock the master came into his great salon, which 
had a view over the Boulevard Montmartre. He took a cup of bouillon 
with a thin crust of bread, then took his stand at a broad writing-desk 
which was placed near the window (not far from it was a very mediocre 
square piano), and commenced his labors. Unannounced, hardly 
stopping to knock, in came whoever would of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. Some he greeted with a nod, with others he exchanged a few 
words, sometimes even chatted for a quarter of an hour; as a general 
thing he spent five, six, or more hours writing at his desk. It did not 
disturb him in the least when I watched him close at hand for a consider- 
able length of time, following his method of procedure and enjoying 
nice details in the treatment. On the contrary, it seemed to amuse him. 
Once in a while he would sit down at the piano to play and sing a number 
of which he presumably wished to assure himself, but that happened 
very seldom. Those present behaved as if they were in a cafe — they had 
no refreshments, to be sure, but the freest, liveliest and loudest con- 
versation was permitted, to which one even felt an incitement in the 
fact that our host, busy with his writing, evidently desired no consider- 
ation whatever, and it almost seemed as if he liked it the better the 
louder it became. 

Of all else that has been written about Rossini, the biog- 
raphy by his friend and compatriot, Antonio Zanolini (Bologna, 
1875), strikes me as the most valuable; its faithful portrayal of 
Rossini’s youth received Rossini’s personal approval. Here I 
find, hidden away in the Appendix under the modest heading “Ein 
Spaziergang in Gesellschaft Rossini’s” (A Walk in Company with 
Rossini), an esthetic confession of the master’s from the year 
1837 that outweighs ponderous tomes of scholarly estheticism. 
Following are extracts giving Rossini’s best thoughts, without 
Zanolini’s rejoinders: 

It is a general and gross error among musicians, and more partic- 
ularly musical scientists, to believe that music is an imitative art. That 
it is not, but a wholly ideal art as regards its principle, and, as regards 
its aim, stimulative and expressive. Music has neither the intention 
nor the capacity to convey to the ear an impression of everything that 
mankind hears. Music animates, encourages, consoles and rejoices 
mankind; it speaks to their hearts a new language which is theirs alone; it 
stimulates the passions and emotions. As you know, music possesses 
four chief characteristics — it is warlike, pastoral, serious and graceful. 
Music can only imperfectly imitate whatever produces actual tone — 
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rain, thunderstorms, dirges, the noises of festivity. As for song, it does 
indeed imitate declamation after a fashion, in accord with its expressive 
nature, but such a limited capacity is not to be considered as the essential 
quality of imitation. Music is a lofty art precisely for the reason that, 
without possessing means to imitate reality, it soars above terrestrial 
phenomena into an ideal world and stirs earthly passions with celestial 
harmony. I repeat — music is an ideal art, not an imitative one. The 
language of music is common to all peoples, because it speaks to the 
heart. While word and gesture reflect exactly and concretely the details 
of passion, music sets itself a loftier aim. It is, so to speak, the moral 
atmosphere ( atmosfera morale ) that fills the space wherein the characters 
of the drama live and move. Music assumes the role of the destiny that 
pursues these personages, of the hope that inspires them, the joy that 
surrounds them, the doom that shall be theirs; and all this in a manner 
indefinable, yet so moving that words and gestures cannot express it. 
Dramatic music is the locum-tenens — nota bene , not the imitator! — of 
those things which, without being the true cause of a passion, never- 
theless provoke that passion in us by their own motion, because they 
either foresee or accompany the cause, or enter into combination with it. 
For instance, in the last act of Otello , before the hero appears for the 
tragic consummation of his jealous rage, 1 let the music by itself, in- 
dependently of the words, prepare the mood of the auditors for the terrible 
scene. This potency of expression the composer himself must feel; 
one does not learn it in school, neither can it be taught by rules. The 
tones are merely elements of the rhythm. The composer’s master- 
ship is displayed by his disposition in his own mind of the principal 
scenes of the opera, keeping in view the emotions, the characters, the 
moral aim, and the final catastrophe. He must artistically accommodate 
the character of his music to the dramatic subject and invent a really 
new rhythm (if he is able), a rhythm of novel efficiency (if he can), but, 
in any event, a rhythm that shall express the character of the drama and 
go hand in hand with the most important situations, the persons, the 
emotions. He will follow the words only to the point of bringing the 
melody into agreement with them, without departing from the general 
character of the music, which he will have established in such wise that 
the words shall serve the music rather than the music the words. In a 
tragic scene, the words may at one moment be sorrowful, at another 
hopeful, and again they may express a prayer or a threat, according as 
the poet intends to intensify the scene from step to step. But if the 
composer tries to follow the sense of the words at a similar pace, he will 
not create a music convincing by its own expression, but a poverty- 
stricken, vulgar music in a sort of mosaic style, disconnected or absurd. 

These remarks of Rossini’s were prophetic of the mistakes 
made by the succeeding generations. They supply the key to 
the fact that so many old operas are still effective and that so 
few new ones live. So it comes that the two greatest admirers 
of Rossini among the philosophers, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
(for that matter, Hegel too was an ardent worshipper of Rossini), 
have supported him in opposition to the more recent music-drama. 
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Schopenhauer, who praised Rossini in his principal work because 
he had (intentionally, too!) never gone astray into descriptive 
music, but had always cultivated the expression of emotion, sent 
through a mutual friend (Dr. Wille) a message to Wagner saying 
that the latter had better let music alone, for he (Schopenhauer) 
remained true to Rossini! And Nietzsche, who wanted to “medi- 
terraneanize” music (“il faut mediterraniser la musique”), thought 
that, next to Bizet, Rossini with his “overflowing animality” was 
the foremost representative of antique meridional naturalism. 
Contrariwise, for him Wagner’s art was “the music without a 
future”: “The age of national wars, this whole entr’acte character 
now prevailing in European affairs, may indeed beget a burst of 
glory for such art as that of Wagner, without insuring it a future.” 
In contrast, Nietzsche declared that the true “artist of the 
future” would be the musician who could speak the language of 
Rossini and Mozart like his mother-tongue — that caressing, wild 
folk-speech, now mild, now uproarious — that music with its 
roguish indulgence for anything and everything, even “vulgarity.” 
Once again, as a century ago, exhausted Europe is bleeding 
from a thousand wounds, and its unhappy populations yearn, 
after long years of warfare, for peace, for the reposeful joys of life 
and love. Once again the time is ripe for the art of Rossini — for 
the music of the old Rossini and, it well may be, for that of a new 
one. Shall such music — “serene and profound as an afternoon in 
October, unique, wanton, caressing, a sweet little woman full of 
grace and guile,” such as Nietzsche desired — ever again be ours? 
Will One arise once more who shall liberate us from a descriptive, 
philosophizing music, and satisfy our souls and senses through 
the all-compelling might of melodious song? The answer to this 
question we have from — Wagner: “Ay, if Rossinis were only 
always to be had! But I fear — the stock is exhausted.” 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 



ON STYLE AND MANNER IN MODERN 

COMPOSITION 

By CHARLES LOUIS SEEGER, Jr. 

I 

1 SUBMIT, as a fundamental definition in any sound critique 
of music, that style is to be recognised upon the basis of the 
balanced articulation of all the essential resources of technique, 
in contrast with manner , which is to be recognised upon the basis 
of the special cultivation of a few of the resources and the com- 
parative neglect of the others. 

The resources of musical technique may be resumed concisely 
and comprehensively as the functioning of the physical materials 
of the art (tonal and rhythmic) in the three main branches of 
composition (melody, harmony and form) or, in other words, 
the manipulation of the former by the latter. By the articula- 
tion of the resources I mean their fitting together in composition. 
By a balanced articulation I mean the equal stressing and develop- 
ing of all resources. 

Style, therefore, will tend to close-knit or organic composition; 
manner, to loose or diffuse composition. 

The distinction between the terms “organic” and “diffuse” lies 
in the extent of the development of the strict implication of a sub- 
ject. In organic composition (e.g., fugues of Bach and some 
symphonies of Beethoven and Brahms) a minimum of material 
constitutes, through its elaborate and thorough development, 
a large part of the whole. In diffuse composition, the presenta- 
tion of a maximum of material precludes the specific development 
of any particular unit. A minimum of material is clearly pre- 
sented in the comparatively small number of measures comprising 
the commencement of a phrase, section or piece. If this is de- 
veloped, as in organic composition, it may be called a subject; 
if not, there is no need for a special designation. Of course, any 
subject can be shown to imply any conceivable collection of tones 
and beats. Strictness of implication, then, is important as de- 
noting the orderly procedure of musical logic, not accident of 
whim or the artifice of pedantry. 
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II 

We may qualify the above definition concerning style and 
manner only in view of two sets of conditions, viz: (a) the situa- 
tion in the art of music at a given time (and, possibly, place) 
and (b) the character of a given composer. 

(a) The present situation in the history of occidental music 
may be likened to the situation in the case of a broad stream, 
when, in flat country, many islands divide its current into many 
streamlets. Perhaps, some of the streamlets become so shallow 
that they dry away; others lose themselves in bogs; others join, 
attract tributaries and make a river again. The last “grand 
style” 1 has gradually split apart. Those who attempt to con- 
tinue or recreate it are like the streamlets that run dry or end in 
in a bog — a bog haunted by vain historical and archeological 
ghosts. The Romantic movement has long emphasised the 
worth of individual differences in contrast to the conforming to 
a divine norm — the unique in contrast to the universal. Thus we 
have, instead of one great style, many manners, each one so differ- 
ent from the other as to be nearly unintelligible to any but its 
special devotees. Each composer who has produced valuable 
work during the last half century has done it by emphasising a 
few of the resources of technique in which he was especially apt, 
while neglecting (comparatively speaking) the improvement of 
his weak points. Our technique has been enriched to a point 
bewildering both to those who know and those who do not know 
that nobody living can be said to have the skill to use it as a whole. 
One cannot but admire and prize the outstanding work of the 
twentieth century, nor can one, on the other hand, ignore the 
suspicion that the producers of it reached rather prematurely the 
end of their rope. Of the attempt to initiate a new grand style 
not much can be said. Any prediction for which pure divination 
is not claimed, should assume the character of the scientific hypoth- 
esis, prove capable of subjection to searching analysis and await 
with enthusiastic interest the event of its verification or rejection 
by musical fact. Such an hypothesis might be: (1) in the not too 
distant future a great style will emerge by the gradual reordering 
and consolidation of the scattered strands of musical technique; 

l l believe it is convenient to recognise three “grand styles’': I. Des Pres — Pale- 
strina, or even as late as Sweelinck; II. Bach — Handel; III. Mozart — Brahms, including, 
of course, Wagner. The use of names instead of dates gives us a little more familiar, 
though more controversial, classification than the somewhat more precise nature of 
dates, or centuries. The resemblance, however, between the first and last (roughly, 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries) contrasts strikingly with the second (roughly, 
the first half of the eighteenth). 
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(2) the romantic tendency may persist for some time before this 
eventuality can be said to be clearly envisaged; (3) we may hasten 
the breakup of the romantic tendency (in so far as it assumes 
unlimited control of taste) by carrying to an extreme its salient 
characteristics; (4) we may resurrect and develop the neglected 
resources until such a time as the over-emphasised resources can 
be stabilised and coordinated with them. 

This would be a process of Pasteurisation. The attenuated 
form of the bacillus romanticus would be cultivated and used to 
inoculate the victims of our worst musical epidemic — the cult 
of wrong notes. The revolutionary-minded who loves to have 
his progress catastrophically dished would have his place under 
caption (3) ; for we are not impatient with what Debussy, Schon- 
berg, Scriabin and Stravinsky hace done in the enlarging of musical 
technique, but with what they have not done — that is, what no 
one seems to be able to do, to be as enterprising in all the resources 
of technique as these masters have been in the two or three they 
have spent all their time in developing. The conservative ad- 
vocate of gradual change would have his place in caption (4). 
The foolish controversy between conservative and radical could be 
smoothed out so that at least being one’s own worst enemy would 
not be the only thing they held in common. And best of all, 
the maundering cult of ninth-chord writers would be hipped on 
both sides. 

The present situation is in some ways very like the situation 
in Europe during the opening years of the seventeenth century. 
Not long before, the great stream was undivided. Composers had 
spoken not of “expressing themselves” but of how a supernatural 
being moved their hands in the achievement of a purpose loftier 
than their poor earthly minds could conceive. But eventually 
young men found the stream too serene, even sluggish — too stiff, 
possibly frozen. They forsook the grand style and deliberately 
tried to formulate outside of it a procedure almost arbitrarily 
opposed to the salient characteristics of the work of Palestrina, 
Lasso and the others. Of course, the grand style had, even in 
the hands of Palestrina himself, begun to lose its vitality. His 
style seldom shows as strong a melodic flow in the various parts 
as his best predecessors (Des Pres, for example), but is predom- 
inantly chordal. The instrumental and solo-dramatic genres 
adopted by the nuove musiche had been gradually taking form 
during his lifetime and were not by any means made of whole 
cloth by the early opera writers. There was, nevertheless, a de- 
liberate and successful revolution whose result was the obliteration 
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of the old style in less than half a century. Out of it came a cen- 
tury of experiment and gradual consolidation that made possible 
the grand style of Bach and his contemporaries. The twentieth 
century sometimes seems to promise a repetition (in reverse order, 
however) of the seventeenth. During the nineteenth century the 
tendency was not toward crystalisation, but toward volatility; not 
by too severe restrictions but by too great license it dissipated its 
efforts. Formerly, the art tended to become too highly organised 
for the young artist and courtier: there was need to simplify it 
and reach a wider audience. Recently, the audience has become 
nearly as large as it can be, but in being distributed to that audi- 
ence the resources of the technique have also been distributed 
and the former style diffused. Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, the revolt against the closed circuit of strict counterpoint 
centered in the freeing of melody from the rules of its association 
with other melodies, substituting block chords instead. But since 
then, the free melodic line has become enthralled to the increased 
complexity of the chordal support. Counterpoint is therefore to 
us, what chords were to the nuove musiche. 

(b) The second qualification of the fundamental definition 
regarding style and manner need not be as elaborately set forth 
as the general historical qualification given under section (a). 
But it is necessary to say a few words regarding the mutual adjust- 
ment of the two qualifications themselves. 

It is unfortunately true that the recognition of personal 
differences is far more common in the music profession to-day 
than is the recognition of the evolutionary approach to music. 
That is, it is more common to adhere to the “great man theory” 
to account for what has happened and to predict what is to come 
than it is to view the art as proceeding along a logical path of 
development partly moulded by forces from without (social, 
economic, mechanical, etc.) and partly following out an organic 
life of its own, both more or less independent of the efforts of men 
as individuals. Broadly speaking, the two theories should be 
concurrently employed. Reliance upon the first only is charac- 
teristic of the intellectually lazy; reliance upon the second serves 
only too often as a smoke-screen for the sciolist. We should not 
say the times make the man or the man makes the times. The 
fallacies of both have been long apparent. It is wiser to distribute 
the explanation fairly evenly between the two. Possibly, it may 
be a century before the technique of music will be balanced suffi- 
ciently (by many good workers) to allow the turning out by one 
man of a body of work comparable to the work of Bach, Beethoven 
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or Palestrina. It may be that if that man lived sooner he would 
not be able to do such work. Yet maybe no matter when he 
lived he might do it. 

The same is true of more detailed analysis. Perhaps, for 
instance, only Debussy could have made of the whole-tone scale 
what he did. But on the other hand, perhaps about the same 
thing would have been done had Debussy died in his first 
childhood. 

The closeness with which any individual composer may 
approach the ideal balance required by our definition of style 
depends (after his position in history has been allowed for) upon 
two things: first, the nature of his talent, and second, his ability to 
give it or receive for it discipline such as will improve it. He has, 
in no case, a perfectly balanced talent. Por instance, in some the 
tonal may outweigh the rhythmic, or the melodic the harmonic, 
and vice versa. In some, sensitivity is more highly developed than 
imagery, and so on through an imposing list of possibilities. He 
can, however, make some correction for his native lack of balanced 
musicianship, and it is here that our custom of talking and writing 
about music plays a very important role. For many of these ab- 
stract terms are not clearly defined or definable for musical use. 
Slovenly treatment of music by language does no good and maybe 
much harm. A sound musicology must meet not only the require- 
ments of language logic, and, of course, musical truth, but must 
always be careful to make clear its own relation to actual creative 
work in music. 

All this creative work is done in three periods. First, there 
is the period of 'precision — the acquisition of the idiom, the knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of the technique, their coordination and 
the maturing of the taste or critical judgment that selects what 
to use, when and how to use it, by actual practice. Second, there 
is the period of vision or inspiration, as we call it — direct artistic 
outpouring, concentrated and partly at least defying analysis in 
words. Third, there is the period of re vision of the inspired work 
in terms of the first process. 

The first and third periods, when not interrupted by flashes 
of the second or approximations of it, tend to be cool, deliberate 
and experimental. In the third, the larger part of the labor in- 
volved in any specific composition is done. Any attempt to dis- 
cipline the talent through the study of the technique is primarily 
concerned with these two periods. 

The second period is apt to be heated and hasty, though it 
undoubtedly varies greatly in character among composers. It 
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seems to be influenced by discipline, but we do not know much 
about the processes. 

In composition of the intellectual or deliberately methodical 
type, the second period tends to be dominated by the first and 
much modified by the latter. In composition of the opposite type, 
it tends to dominate the others. Thus, Schonberg’s music even 
at its best (and a great deal of Bach) is something we admire. It 
satisfies our curiosity and stimulates our intellectual life. But it 
does not stimulate a lively emotional reaction, and, as an after- 
thought, we often blush that we “like” music that moves us so 
little. And so, Puccini, even at his best moments, stirs our vitals 
— we grow hot and cold, feel tears and choking sensations — but 
after it is over we are apt to have contempt for ourselves for having 
been moved so by what we cannot admire. 

Reliance upon one or the other of these extremes has con- 
ditioned most of the important contributions of modern manner- 
ism; it is conceivable, however, that some of us should want to 
see our work rewarded by both types of reaction and so neutralise 
the unpleasant afterthoughts. They have been combined before 
in all great styles, but rarely, and then sporadically, at times 
when there was no great style. “One must have both the heart 
and the head,” we say (as if you could separate them!). One can- 
not write inspired music by the most patient cerebration any more 
than one can write a fine ricercar by the most thrilling inspiration. 
Periods of inspiration are apt to be short, incomplete and difficult 
to re-induce. The characteristics of prevision and revision must, 
on the other hand, be sustained, consistent and calculated. 

Ill 

The existence of a great style does not imply anything re- 
garding the existence of genres or various types of music for various 
classes of people or various occasions. All the present genres 
would reflect a grand style, but it is the task of one genre, namely, 
that one which pursues the highest refinement of the art — the 
magisterial ricercar — to prepare the ground for this style, and it 
is with the disciplining or rather self-disciplining of this genre 
that the present suggestions are offered. In other genres pre- 
paratory work is undoubtedly done, but less deliberately; and 
there is reason to believe that modern ideas of pedagogy will 
tend as far as conscious effort is concerned to look rather to the 
ricercar than to the street song or salon piece for guidance. 

At all times when there has been a great style, there has been 
a close relation between the pedagogy and the living art. The 
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living art was visible to the neophyte all through his initiation — 
his first exercises, prototypes of the work he eventually, if success- 
ful, achieved. It was so in Palestrina’s, in Bach’s and in Beetho- 
ven’s day. But now, the teaching of composition (why is it 
called “theory”?) is a purgatory to be survived, if possible — and 
few do. It is a thing to be different from, a dead historical ab- 
straction, even to comparatively orthodox writers. It forms the 
basis for the work of some distinguished epigones, but even they 
fear the reproach that they are not “modern,” and doctor the 
orthodox chord-connections or weaken the contrapuntal texture by 
mere polyphony to the practical negation of the tenets of text- 
books. 

Reducing our adverse criticism to its simplest form it is 
surprising to find it substantially the same as that which we 
advanced against the principal monuments of the last half century 
of composition — a half century largely hostile, consciously hostile, 
to its pedagogy. Both the pedagogy and the resulting composition 
that presumably revolted against it stress the same resources, 
namely, the tonal harmony. It is only fair to say that the peda- 
gogy has shown the greater balance and the composition a greater 
imagination; but the general attitude of both has been to explore 
deliberately and thoroughly the art of the combination of tones 
(recall the study of “harmony” as it is studied to-day), the art of 
dynamics (especially shading) and the combination of varied 
timbres (color or tone-values), while the use of the rest has been 
left to convention or accident. One of the peculiar means — -I can- 
not say methods — by which accident has been brought about is 
the arbitrary negation of convention, the mere determination to 
be different from it in some respect. Thus, as long as a piece ended 
in some other key than it began in, fell into any phraseology not 
four-by-four, or as long as its melody did not end with finality but 
faded away, to that extent it was “modern.” This is the cult of 
wrong notes. 

Resources involving rhythmic materials, and in general the 
melodic and phraseological branches of the technique, have been 
practically ignored in the pedagogy and left to chaos in com- 
position — an interesting phenomenon in the breaking down of a 
worn-out style, but certainly not necessary of indefinite extension. 
Rhythmically we exist to-day in a state comparable to the state 
of tonal development at the time of Hucbald. In the perception 
and ordering of differences of pitch, we accept as consonant com- 
binations roughly approximating the ratio 3-5 (read “three 
against five”), the major sixth, 5 - 8 , the minor sixth, etc. But 
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these ratios in rhythm can be said to be liked by few and recognis- 
able or performable by fewer. As to tonal dissonance that allows 
the sounding and appreciation of combinations such as 8-15, the 
major seventh, it is unreasonable to expect rhythmic harmony to 
contemplate the ratio for some years to come. Most of our 
rhythmic material is based upon the homologue of the relation of 
the fundamental to its partials — i.e., several against one, rather 
than upon the relations between the partials as in tonal distinctions. 

In the study of form there is no adequate treatment of modern 
procedure, no treatment of the possibilities of arrangement, but 
rather a superficial prescription of the forms of fifty or a hundred 
years ago. In the writing of melody has been the greatest falling 
off. I have not heard of a pedagogy that has successfully com- 
batted the universal tendency to apoplectic abbreviation in 
thematic construction or the incessant breaking down of the 
“flow” in longer melodic work. Even in the class-room the bulk of 
the melodic invention depends almost wholly upon fancy. 

I must not be understood as wanting to rule out fancy. What 
I object to is all the order being in one or two places and all the 
fancy (only too often on crutches) in others. Both order and 
fancy are hampered by such lack of balance, and friction follows. 
The ideal would seem to be the equal presence of both, finely co- 
ordinated, in each resource, for ultimately — and originally, too — 
they depend, for their very existence, upon each other. 

The desideratum that any discipline in composition should 
offer the student, from the very beginning, a prototype of the sort 
of work he eventually wishes to do cannot, then, in a day when 
mannerism is supreme, be met. For, unlike the style (which lasts 
for some time), the manner changes before the student matures. 
All we can do, if we accept the hypothesis above advanced, is to 
consider ourselves in a transition stage. Hence, our main occupa- 
tion should be to allow for the commensurate development of all 
the essential resources by outlining a set of 'preparatory disciplines 
by which we may hope to correct the disparity now existing and 
prepare a way for their more balanced articulation at the hands 
of someone who is able and at a time ripe for the undertaking. 

Such a set of disciplines would serve, in a way, as a temporary 
substitute for the unattainable style they aim eventually to estab- 
lish and at the same time would serve as a corrective for the manner- 
isms against which they revolt. Work in them would, indeed, 
be half stylistic and half manneristic, and while it might have the 
propaedeutical virtues of both it might just as easily suffer the 
corresponding drawbacks of both. It should attempt to com- 
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promise or balance between tradition and experiment; as much 
would depend upon what in its tradition were accepted, what re- 
jected, as upon what untouched possibilities were explored and 
what left untouched. Like their homologues, the non-Euclidean 
geometries, they might sometimes carry the disciple pretty far 
from the beaten track. But as long as their pursuit were continued 
in the spirit of sound musicianship (i.e., talent plus appropriate 
training), good might be expected of them. Where there is no 
talent, there is no need of discipline. We do not, of course, any 
longer need to tolerate the old hard and fast divisions into talented 
and not talented. We know that all approximately normal 
human beings have a ratable musical talent. The discipline 
should, of course, conform to the talent; but it should in all cases 
balance between the drawing upon tradition (regardless of date) 
and the founding of a new one — between having ancestors and 
being one. 



MUSSORGSKY’S LETTERS TO HIS 

FRIENDS 

By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 


I T is only many years after Mussorgsky’s death, and at a time 
when students had almost given up the hope of any addition 
to the somewhat scanty biographical materials provided by 
Stassof (in his pamphlet of 1881) and a few other writers, that his 
correspondence — which constitutes an invaluable source of in- 
formation on his life, his works, and his ideals — began to be pub- 
lished. His letters to Stassof appeared in book form in 1911. 
Those to others have not yet been collected, but are to be found 
scattered in the columns of the Russian Musical Gazette (now, un- 
fortunately, almost unprocurable). 

The letters to Balakiref, his master and friend, refer to the 
early period of his life. In June, 1858 (he was then nineteen years 
of age), occurs the first mention of a musical composition — a piano- 
forte Sonata — undertaken upon Balakiref ’s advice: 

I have begun writing the Sonata, which is in E flat major. I am 
striving hard to do well. My idea is to start with a short introduction 
in B major, and lead up to the Allegro by means of a pedal-point. I am 
also laying the foundations for the Scherzo; and I devote my hours of 

leisure to the practice of harmony : I do so long to write correctly ! 

. . . Cui is constantly at Bamberg’s house. I played there the 
Overture to (E dipus and a few motives which are to be used in the' 
sequel. They satisfied Bach, apparently — which is very gratifying . 1 


In the following August he writes: 


Kito 2 and I are having a good time in the country. There has been 
a popular festival — a fine one — on the occasion of a wedding. So I 
have decided to write my Sonata in E flat major, and to inscribe it to the 
young couple. Here are motives from it: 


Introduction to the Finale : 



Scherzo (which you already know;: 
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1 “Bach,” a nickname for Stassof; Bamberg was Cui’s father-in-law. 
2 Probably Mussorgsky’s brother, Philaret. 
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Allegro of the Finale 



The other motives exist, but I have not yet decided how to work 
them out. I brought them back from the country. Now I am writing 
a very simple little Sonata in F sharp minor; I have composed a few 
songs . 1 

... I am reading Gluck’s Alceste, IphigSnie en Aulide, and Armide; 
Cinna, and to-day I finished reading Mozart’s Requiem. I play Beetho- 
ven’s Sonatas, which are new to me. I liked the “Quasi Fantasia” very 
much. 

My brain is full of CEdipus; and as I intend to inscribe the work to 
you, dear friend, I am thinking it all out with the utmost care. 

It is interesting to encounter, in a letter of July, 1859, the 
following account of Mussorgsky’s first impressions of Moscow — 
the city whose historical sites were to provide settings for his lyric 
dramas “Khovanshtchina” and “Boris Godunof.” 

At last I have seen Moscow! From the very outset I realised its 
original character. The towers, the cupolas of the churches positively 
reek of bygone times. The Red Gates are very quaint; I beheld them 
with delight. . . . How beautiful the Kremlin! I could not help being 
struck with awe. . . . My impressions of the Church of Vassili Blajenni 
were altogether enjoyable, and strange: I felt that at any moment the 
bolars of yore, in their long coats and high headgear, might appear before 
my eyes. . . . You know I was a cosmopolitan: but having seen Mos- 
cow, I am so to speak re-born; and everything Russian is very close to 
me now. 

In September, 1860, Mussorgsky writes from Petrograd to 
Balakiref, then in Nijni-Novgorod: 

My illness lasted until August; ever since May I have been weak 
and upset, and unable to do much. I collected a few materials which I 
shall need some day. CEdipus and the Sonata have made a little head- 
way. The Sonata is almost finished . The middle section needs a little 
polishing; the Coda came out well. I have written two choruses for 
CEdipus: an Andante in B flat minor, followed by an Allegro in E flat 
major, which belong to the introductory scene, and are being written. 

x Neither of the Sonatas was ever finished. The songs are to be found in the 
manuscript purchased by Charles Malherbe in 1909, and now in the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire (See M.-D. Calvocoressi, Moussorgsky . Paris. 2d Edition [1911] p. 
247). Of the projected opera CEdipus only a few fragments were written. 
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I have also been given a most interesting piece of work to do, which 
must be ready by next summer: a whole act of The Bare Mountain 
(after Megden’s drama The Witch), the assembly of the witches, various 
episodes of witchcraft, the pageant of all the sorcerers, and a finale, the 
witch-dance and homage to Satan. The libretto is very fine. I have 
already a few materials for the music, and it may be possible to turn out 
something very good. 

I have written a few small things: a song, “Master of my life,” 
which I think came out quite well, and a Kinder-Scherzo, which has 
greatly pleased Gussakovsky. 1 

Dear friend, you must be glad of the change which has taken place 
within me, and which no doubt is strongly reflected in my music. My 
mind is stronger: I have reverted to realities, and of mysticism, at the 
present time, not a trace remains. The last of my mystical achieve- 
ments is that chorus, Andante B minor, for the introduction to (Edipus. 
I have, thank God, recovered my health. 

The illness and the mystical tendencies mentioned in the 
above letter are referred to in a letter of October, 1859. In 
February, 1860, Mussorgsky had written: 

Thank God, I begin to feel better after a period of excruciating suf- 
ferings, physical and mental. 

But the correspondence affords no definite information as to the 
nature of his illness. Although it is impossible to say whether 
ill-health led him to intemperance or was the consequence of 
excesses, there is reason to favour the former supposition. 

In September, 1862, Mussorgsky refers to the financial dif- 
ficulties against which the remainder of his life will be one long 
struggle. 

Your friendly behest is so imperative, that to ignore it would be 
unpardonable. I must show my gratefulness by deeds, not by mere 
words. Were I without food and without hope, my reply would be such 
as might be expected from a human being at bay. But, dear friend, in 
my present situation, I consider that I have no right to frighten my 
friends, and I wish to state my case with all the fairness which their kind 
attitude towards me calls for. 

It is true that my resources have shrunk — but not to such a degree 
as altogether to prevent my supporting myself. Being accustomed to 
comfort, and even to a modicum of luxury, I felt anxious, at first, as 
regards the future, and no wonder I pulled a wry face: anybody would 
have done the same. I understand the anxiety reflected in your letter, 
and have full trust in you. But truly, I beg you, I adjure you to set 
your mind at rest and reassure my kind friends. I cannot bear the 
thought that they are concerned on my behalf, in consequence of my 


pupil of Balakiref. 
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having conveyed a false impression as to my situation. The notion that 
I have misled them is most painful to me 

The change in my circumstances has affected me but slightly, and 
for a short time. Being naturally buoyant, I soon took my stand. My 
spleen was the outcome, neither of the autumn in the country, nor of my 
financial affairs. It was an “author’s spleen.’’ I am ashamed to ac- 
knowledge as much, but here you have the truth: I was embittered by 
your attitude towards my “Witches.” I considered, still consider, and 
shall consider forever that the thing is satisfactory. After having writ- 
ten various small things of my own, I come forth with a first big work. 

. . . Whether you agree to produce it or not, dear friend, I shall alter 
neither plan nor working-out : for both are in close relationship with the 
contents of the scene, and are carried out in a spirit of genuineness, with- 
out tricks or make-believes. 

Every author remembers the mood in which he wrote: and that 
remembrance does a good deal towards helping him to abide by his own 
standards. I have fulfilled my task as best I could. The one thing I 
shall alter is the percussion, which I have misused. 

The passages referring to the first draft of the tone-poem 
“A Night on the Bare Mountain” are characteristic of Mussorg- 
sky’s unswerving attitude so far as his works were concerned. 
Throughout his life, he insists that his music must stand or fall 
on its own merits, and be produced as he wrote it if it is to be pro- 
duced at all. 

That express desire of his has been utterly disregarded so far 
as a “Night on the Bare Mountain,” “Boris Godunof” and a 
number of other works are concerned. It is not my present 
intention to go into the ethics of the treatment to which Mus- 
sorgsky’s works have been submitted after his death. But one 
can hardly peruse his correspondence without being struck by the 
persistence with which he stuck to his guns. 

The following excerpt from a letter to Rimsky-Korsakof, 
dated July, 1867, shows that he eventually re-wrote “A Night on 
the Bare Mountain,” but remained unwilling to consider further 
alterations : 

On the eve of St. John’s night, June 23, I finished, with God’s 
help, “St. John’s Night on the Bare Mountain,” a tone-picture consisting 
of the following episodes: 1) Assembly of the Witches, hubbub and 
chatter; 2) Satan’s pageant; 3) Ceremonies in honour of Satan; 4) 
Witch-dance. I wrote the score straight away, without preliminary 
rough draft. I began on June 10th or thereabouts, and on the 23d came 
the time to rejoice. The work is inscribed to Balakiref by special 
request — and, I need not add, to my great joy. 

Imagine me, dear friend, with the final draft of a score written with- 
out one bit of sketching, and my anxiety when I sent the sheets to the 
binder! Your favourite bits have come out quite well in the scoring, 
and I have added a good deal to what I wrote. In the “ceremonies,” 
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for instance, comes a passage which will make Cui say that I ought to 
attend a musical class. Here it is: 


All the Wood-wind 

1 J5JTH 1 



As I said, over a trill on B flat! G minor, over B flat major, alter- 
nates in amusing wise with G flat major over B flat minor, with interrup- 
tions by the chords in F sharp minor breaking in — a thing which would 
lead to my expulsion from the class to which Cui would have me con- 
signed for the greater glory of my witches. 

As regards plan and form, the work is fairly novel. Introduction 
in two sections (the witches assemble), motive in D minor with a bit of 
working-out (their chatter) connected with Satan’s train in B flat major 
(I have been careful to avoid the “Hungarian March” effect); motive 
of the procession without working-out, but followed by a response in 
E flat minor (the ribald character, in that key, is most amusing), ending 
with the whole-tone scale in moto contrario which leads to D major. 
Then comes, in B minor, the glorification, in Russian style, with vari- 
ations and a semi-ecclesiastic quasi-trio; a transition introduces the 
witch-dance, whose first motive is in D minor, and which also consists 
of variations in Russian style. At the end of the dance comes the whole- 
tone scale, and figures from the introduction reappear — which should be 
rather effective. 

You do not know the witch-dance yet: it is compact and glowing. 
I think the form — variations and calls interspersed — was the most suit- 
able in which to cast that evocation of pother. The general character 
of the thing is warmth: nothing drags, all is firmly connected without 
German transitions — which of course would have introduced an element 
of coldness. Please God, you will hear and judge. 

In my opinion, “St. John’s Night” is something new, which ought to 
impress thoughtful musicians favourably. I regret the distance between 
us two, for I should like us to examine the new-born score together. Let 
it clearly be understood, however, that I shall never start remodelling 
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it: with whatever shortcomings it is born, with them it must live if it 
is to live at all. Yet if we were to talk things over together, a good deal 
might be made clear, and to good purpose. 

In a letter written ten days later (in which he outlines the 
plan of a tone-poem, “Podibrad,” which he never completed), he 
describes his Intermezzo in B minor (published 1873) as “a mere 
gift to the Germans, a thing where not himself, but the German, 
stands forth.” But even more characteristic are his remarks 
upon Rimsky-Korsakof’s “Antar” in the second of the two fol- 
lowing letters, which refer to his “Marriage-Broker,” the admirable 
comedy of which he was to write but the first act. 


From a letter of July 30 , 1868: 

The first act of “The Marriage-Broker” is completed. You will 
realize that it means my having worked very hard. ... I have gone 
through it afresh. In my opinion, the thing is interestingly carried out. 
But who can tell? I did my best, and now it is for you all to judge the 
outcome: I sit in the dock. 

Yet there is one thing I must say: if you forgo all the operatic 
conventions, and imagine, upon the stage, a discourse carried out in 
music, quite plainly and without self-consciousness, then “The Marriage- 
Broker” is an opera. In other words, if I have succeeded in my attempt 
faithfully to reproduce in my music the expressive qualities of the tones 
in which human beings, whilst speaking, convey their thoughts and feel- 
ings, and if my way of doing so is musical and artistic, then the race is 
won 

I have worked with a will. It just happened: for, whenever I hear 
people speak, whatever they say, my mind seeks a musical equivalent for 
their discourse. 


From a letter of August 15, 1868: 

I have been reducing to order the second, third and fourth scenes of 
the first act, which I had composed in the country. I hardly expected 
to do so well. For the first time in my life, I wrote without the assist- 
ance of an instrument — that is, actually without being able to verify 
what I had composed. I had thought that in a thing such as musical 
prose (which implies extraordinarily erratic harmonic conditions), I 
should not be able to do without an instrument. But having received 
your message and Cui’s, I simply had to start the fair draft; and I put 
in order all that I had composed, since it was possible to do so. There are 
no mistakes. I took great care to do it neatly for your sake, so that it 
should look well in a binding. 

I have started to think of the second act and plan it; but the time 
has not yet come to compose it. Hurry might result in uniformity of 
intonation — a sin of sins in the fanciful “Marriage-Broker.” But the 
fortune-telling by cards (the fiancie with Zhevakin) is already outlined. 
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... I rejoice for your Antar. With regard to your remarks con- 
cerning “Power,” 1 I agree that the Eastern conception of power, con- 
sidered in its externals, is not incompatible with art as we understand it, 
because it expresses itself mainly in the display of pomp. But as regards 
the last section, “Love,” I object to the introductory bars. In my opin- 
ion, to start outright, without preamble of any kind — as you had done 
before — is more artistic, simpler, more genuine. Is it true indeed that 
aesthetic taste, after the pompous key of D major has been asserted, 
calls for the A given by the French horns in order to introduce the mel- 
ancholic, pathetic D flat major? It is you who speak such things, you, 
the Glinka of aesthetics (do not blush) ! Now what could be more poet- 
ical, after the Forte in D major, pomposo (with which your “Power” ends) 
than the wistful D flat major, straightway, without any preparation? 

If you feel you like the allusion to the Ruins and the Peri, 2 
why not go the whole hog and preface each section with an introduc- 
tion built upon the motive of the Ruins and that of the Peri? Think 
how absurd that would be. I think that the simpler and more straight- 
forward things are, the better. “Revenge,” 3 without preparation; 
“Power” likewise: but for “Love,” you wish to borrow from the Ger- 
mans! I disagree, and I think I am justified. Remember the ending of 
your “Sadko”; and learn that after the C sharp minor and D major of 
“Antar,” the key of D flat major carries your hero straight into the 
clouds, into the w r orld of Ilouris and Peris w T here his mind is cleansed 
and appeased and elevated. O preparations, how much that was good 
has been ruined by you! 

As regards symphonic working-out, let me tell you this: you seem 
to be appalled because you wrote a la Korsakof and not a la Schumann. 
But pray consider that a Russian mess of minced meat and herbs is as 
execrable to a German as his favourite Milch-Suppe or Kirschen-Suppe 
is to us (yes, I know, comparison is no argument!). In short, symphonic 
working-out, considered from the point of view of technique, is a German 
product. . . . The German, when thinking, starts by analysing, and 
then proceeds to demonstrate. Our Russian brother demonstrates 
forthwith, and subsequently may amuse himself with analysing. When 
at Borodin’s home you showed me “Love,” you had indulged in no prep- 
arations, and now you begin to do so. 

But enough on that point. Let me, dear Korsinka, tell you that 
the act of creating carries in itself the laws of beauty, whose tale is told 
by. inner criticism, not outer; and whose consequences are determined 
by the artist’s instinct. Where either of those two elements lacks, there 
can be no artistic creation. For artistic creation implies both, and the 
artist is a law unto himself. 

When an artist starts remodelling, he is not content w r ith con- 
tentedly remodelling, and perhaps spoiling a good thing or two in the 
process. He needs must go on until he ceases to be articulate, and 
merely chews the cud. And we are omnivorous animals, not mere 
ruminants. 


ir The third movement of Antar. 
2 The opening of the first movement. 
3 The second movement. 
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The profession of faith is uncompromising indeed. And it is 
confirmed in many other letters. For example, in a letter to the 
sisters Purgold (one of whom was to become Rimsky-Korsakof’s 
wife) of July, 1870, he writes: 

There you are : I dislike being advised, because, in my humble opin- 
ion, each human being is an individual, and accordingly has much in him 
which belongs to him alone. 

To Stassof, in June, 1872, he wrote: 

Admitting that I shun technique, does it mean that I am no good at 
it? When I eat a good pie, do I want to behold how much butter, how 
many eggs, cabbages and fishes went to the making of it? The proof of 
it is in the eating 

Indeed, so long as the composer remains harnessed by conventions, 
the autocrats of symphonic working-out will continue to reign, enforcing 
their Talmud as the alpha and omega of art. Meanwhile, wise people 
feel that their rules have nothing to do with live art. Let us have 
space: the world of music is boundless. I do not object to symphony, 
but to the symphonists, to the incorrigible conservatives. 

The correspondence does not help to determine the reasons 
why Mussorgsky, after successfully completing the first act of 
“The Marriage-Broker,” proceeded no further with the work. It 
contains little that refers to “Boris Godunof,” but a good deal 
concerning “Khovanshtchina,” the first mention of which occurs 
in 1872. 

Offering the inscription of his future score to Stassof, Mus- 
sorgsky writes (July, 1872) : 

I do not care whether it is customary or not to inscribe a work 
before it is written. I have no fear, and am contemplating the future 
with confidence. I dedicate to you that period of my life which will 
be devoted to composing “Khovanshtchina.” I may say without fear of 
ridicule: “I dedicate to you my own self, and my life during that period.” 
For I well recollect how I have lived “Boris”; and of the time when I 
was working at it I carry a fond, unfading remembrance. Now I am 
beginning to live your libretto; how many fine impressions I derive from 
it! How many new countries to explore! 

During the years that follow, letters to Mrs. Karmalina con- 
tain interesting particulars as regards his progress with “Kho- 
vanshtchina,” and his first period of work on “The Fair at Soro- 
chinsi.” 

Mrs. Karmalina had undertaken to assist him in collecting 
church- and folk-tunes suitable for use in the former score. 

July, 1874. 

The materials with which you so kindly supplied me are very wel- 
come, and show that in my endeavour to write an historical music- 
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drama I am following the right line. I refer chiefly to the Old-Believers’ 
tune: it is so characteristic of relentless toil, of unflinching readiness to 
meet all blows of fate, that I shall not hesitate for one moment to use it 
unisono at the end of “Khovanshtchina,” for the scene of the collective 
suicide at the stake. I fully understand the grace-notes, the gruppetti, 
so to speak; sung in octaves, the chant with those grace-notes will ring 
wonderfully old and true. The very text, with its pseudo-ecclesiastical 
colour, is most suitable. 

But in the air I hear a voice calling, and “Khovanshtchina” must 
wait. First to come will be a comic opera, “The Fair at Sorochinsi,” 
after Gogol. I am husbanding my creative powers well. Two heavy- 
weights such as “Boris” and “Khovanshtchina” in succession might 
prove too much. And the comic opera will have the advantage of pro- 
viding different characters and a different setting as regards history, 
locality, and national characteristics. 

The elements of Ukranian songs are so so little known, that incom- 
petent experts consider those songs as counterfeits (counterfeits of 
what?). Of those songs we possess a not inconsiderable number. In 
short, my work is cut out; may I have the necessary strength and 
gumption ! 

Meanwhile, “Khovanshtchina” does not lie fallow. The moods of 
creative fancy are elusive, more fickle than the most fickle of coquettes; 
when they come one must seize them, and unreservedly yield to their 
erratic dictates. And just now I could hardly fail to capture them; for 
at the very moment when I was beginning to realize that the chant of 
the Old-Believers should contain grace-notes, you supplied conclusive 
evidence to that effect. 


From, a letter of April , 1875: 

The folk-songs which you have sent me will not die if I am to live: I 
shall disseminate them broadcast. 

I hardly dare voice thanks. How could I thank you for what is 
your very vocation, for your unflagging activity in safeguarding the 
achievements of the people? It is history, and not I, Mussorgsky, who 
will render thanks for what you are doing for the sake of art. But no- 
body could be more thankful than I am. 

... I am hard at work on “Khovanstchina.” Many questions 
have cropped up, some hardly more definite than a tiny bud hidden in a 
mass of foliage. Yet every one of them must be attended to, in order 
that the tree be more beautiful, and capable of sheltering a greater num- 
ber of people. It is hard, but it must be done. 

I have given up the Little-Russian opera (i.e., “The Fair at Soro- 
chinsi”), the reason being that a Great-Russian cannot successfully 
masquerade as a Little-Russian. I find it impossible to master the 
Little-Russian recitative, viz., all the shades and peculiarities of melodic 
patterns in the musical discourse of Little-Russia. I prefer to go in for 
less falsehood and more truth. In an opera whose subject is the life and 
customs of a certain type of people, one should be even more careful and 
stricter than when dealing with an historical subject: for one lacks the 
support of the great historical fact whose predominance might help to 
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divert attention from certain inaccuracies and scoriae. That is why 
masters who are not adepts in the matter of the recitative refrain from 
introducing “tableaux de mceurs” in their historical operas. 

I know the Great-Russians to some extent ; their mind, sleepy, cun- 
ning under its haze of benevolence, is not alien to me — nor is their 
melancholy disposition. 

At present Count Kutusof and I are at work on a “Danse Ma- 
cabre.” Two scenes are ready, a third is in the making, a fourth will 
follow. I have almost finished the first act of “Khovanshtchina.” 

The work referred to in the last paragraph is the “Songs and 
Dances of Death.” Mussorgsky did not finally give up “The 
Fair at Sorochinsi.” In 1879 he writes from Yalta to Stassof 
that every one in Ukraine likes the music which he has written for 
that work, and considers it entirely true in character. He him- 
self, he adds, has reached the conviction that such is the case. 
In August, 1880, he writes that he has made many additions to 
the score (the considerable portion of it which he actually wrote 
is now published in a careful revision by the composer and critic 
Viacheslav Karatyghin). 

Concerning “Khovanshtchina,” he wrote to Stassof (also in 
August, 1880 — that is, seven months before his death) : 

Our “Khovanshtchina” is finished, except for one little bit in the 
final scene of the suicide. 

and, a few days later: 

“Khovanshtchina” is in hand; but the scoring! O ye gods, when 
shall I find time? 

At his death, only the rough draft of the work was completed, 
minus the final scene (it will be remembered that it was edited and 
completed by Rimsky-Korsakof; in 1913, a collation by Stra- 
vinsky of the original manuscript with the published version gave 
rise to heated discussion in the Russian and French musical press). 

The correspondence of all those years bears testimony as to 
the scrupulous — at times, perhaps, over-scrupulous — care which 
he devoted to writing “Khovanshtchina.” Here is a curious ex- 
cerpt from a letter to Stassof (December, 1876): 


You know that in “Boris” I have given scenes of the people’s life. 
Now my desire is to prophesy, and what I prophesy is: the melody of 
life, not that of classicism. I am at work on human speech. With 
great pains I have just achieved a type of melody evolved from that 
speech. I have succeeded in merging recitative in melody (apart, of 
course, from dramatic movements, with which even mere interjection 


may be compatible). 


That type I should like to call 


well thought out 
tested 
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melody. My work rejoices me. Some day, all of a sudden, the unex- 
pected, ineffable song will arise against classical melody (so obsolete 
now), intelligible to one and all. If I succeed, I shall stand as a con- 
queror in art — and succeed I must. 

A number of letters are devoted to discussing the plan of 
“Khovanshtchina,” the various aspects of each character appear- 
ing in the drama, and similar matters. With Stassof’s letters to 
Mussorgsky, the documentary evidence in the light of which a 
close study of the work might profitably be carried out is available 
in full. But extracts longer than can he given here, and a careful 
comparison between Mussorgsky’s views and his achievements, 
would be necessary. 

At the end of the volume of Mussorgsky’s letters to Stassof, 
two letters to the same from Mrs. Shestakova (Glinka’s sister) are 
published. The following excerpt (August, 1878) is of great inter- 
est from the biographical point of view: 

Let us now talk of a man who stands very close to you — of Mus- 
sorgsky. I have long refrained from mentioning him to you, for fear of 
the distress I might cause you. Last week, he appeared at my house in 
an appalling condition. He stayed quite a long while. Seeing that 
things were getting worse, I felt I had to do something. In order to 
spare him whilst protecting myself, I wrote him a letter, asking him not 
to call on me when suffering from what he calls his nervous disorder. 
Of course I put it as gently as I could. Yesterday, my dear Mussinka 
(N. B. pet name for Mussorgsky) appeared, perfectly correct, and gave 
me his word never to distress me again. We shall see how things go. 
But for some time at least, I think he will keep himself in hand. I am 
sorry for him indeed: he has so much in him that is good! If it were 
possible to detach him from Naumof, I think he might be rescued. 

After Mussorgsky’s death, Mrs. Shestakova wrote (March 
20,1881): 

Mussorgsky will live in my memory forever, not only as the author 
of “Boris,” but as an exceptional, kind, sincere, and affectionate man. 

As can be seen from the above excerpts, there is still plenty of 
work for Mussorgsky’s biographers. Mr. Nikolai Findeisen, the 
patient and most scholarly editor of the Russian Musical Ga- 
zette, and with him Mr. Yiacheslav Karatyghin, who has devoted 
his utmost care to preparing Mussorgsky’s posthumous works, 
recently discovered, for publication, have deserved well of all 
those who admire the author of “Boris Godunof.” 
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MUSIC OR POETRY 

By RALPH M. EATON 

T O-NIGHT the symphony orchestra is to play a tone-poem, 
and programs are a-flutter as the audience hunts through 
the pages of musical statistics for the story. It is Till 
EulenspiegeV s Merry Pranks, the merriest of which comes from 
the oboe and the bassoon at the forty-seventh — or is it the seventy- 
second? — measure. One waits with the hope of being shaken by 
laughter at Till’s jokes, but the forty-seventh measure passes 
leaving only the impression of ear-splitting sounds — sounds as 
grotesque as Till’s pranks must have been, and beyond this super- 
ficial analogy, not the slightest hint of what the music is about. 
So this is tone poetry! One wonders if the composer, himself, 
is not as great a trickster as Till. 

Why not admit in plain honesty that music, alone, can not 
tell a story? Why take the literary attitude toward it? Why 
call upon it to narrate, to depict, and even to argue and philoso- 
phize, as if it were not well enough as it is? Living in the definite, 
we are unwilling to escape into the indefinite, and when music 
offers to carry us away from events and sights and ideas, we will 
not allow it to do so, but must attach to it a sheaf of program notes 
which pin it down to the actual. 

The literary attitude toward music springs from a prejudice 
that the highest activity of the human mind is to think. We are 
mistrustful of expression which falls below or goes beyond thought. 
When one expresses himself in sounds, it is assumed that he in- 
tends to convey something by them; otherwise his expression 
would be irrational, for the essence of rationality, we are told. 
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is to mean something by what you say. So, all sounds come to 
be looked upon as symbols capable of carrying thoughts, and 
sound without meaning is an anomaly which is not admitted in 
good intellectual circles. 

Music, however, strictly refuses to be symbolic. It is a form 
of human expression which is not intended to convey ideas. Dis- 
tort it as we may, we can not give it the precision of speech or 
thought, and if, as is sometimes said, music is a language, it is a 
language without meaning. The speech which most nearly 
approaches music is speech in an unknown tongue, especially a 
tongue of beautiful varieties and combinations of sound. But 
if the meaning of the words is known, the speech becomes symbolic; 
it is no longer pure sound, but sound with thought added. 

What then? — Are we not to think when we listen to music? 
Are we to suspend all activity of the mind? Are we to sink to 
the level of sensation? This is well enough for “jazz,” the in- 
tellectualist will say, but for Beethoven and Brahms — never! 

The truth is that music is designed to appeal directly to some- 
thing in us which is more primitive than thought and which is 
the source of thought — emotion. And we may rise to emotions 
as well as descend to them. While poetry must take its course 
through the roundabout way of ideas, music goes straight to 
its end. There are the sounds — with a temporal and tonal 
pattern, and the changing colors of harmony — and the immediate 
response to the sounds; but there is no interposed mechanism 
of thought. Ideas may come after music, but music never comes 
through ideas. 

Poetry, on the other hand, is a matter of the arrangement of 
words, and ideas cling to words as sin to the sinner. The poet 
can not help saying something, struggle as he may to escape it. 
That is why poetry often says so much more, or less, than its 
author ever guesses. He works in the medium of thought, and 
despite himself, thinks. Ideas are a part of the pigment of his art, 
and though his aim, like that of the musician, is to awaken the 
emotions, he must do so by the indirect way of the intellect as 
well as by the immediate way of the senses. 

There exists much poetry which is said to be the pure music 
of words. Its ideas are thinned to the vanishing point; or per- 
haps they are not consciously thinned because they were never 
conspicuously present. But even so, they are never eliminated. 
They persist as shadows which haunt the words, and we find our- 
selves flagellating the phrases of such poetry for a meaning. There 
is a charm about this beautiful nonsense, beyond the charm of its 
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sounds and rhythms, in the elusive and impalpable quality of its 
ideas. It is a fancy of fancies, an insubstantiality of insubstanti- 
alities, which threatens to fly off into nothing but does not quite 
do so. We feel that the poet “beats in the void his luminous wings 
in vain” to soar into perfect song, but that he can not while he 
merely speaks. 

The gift of the poet is phrase-making; he is a conjurer with 
speech, but he can also be a conjurer with thoughts. After all, 
words are the clothing of ideas, and if there is nothing to clothe 
there is little need of garments, though garments in themselves 
may be very elegant. When the poet sets forth a great idea in 
great words, we have a Shakespeare or a Milton; when exquisite 
speech with only a tincture of thought comes from him, we have 
a Swinburne. The world is blessed by both, for the art of phrase- 
making, the power of graceful utterance even without ideas, is a 
thing of perfection. 

With some poets musical speech, as a gift, is almost wholly 
lacking, though they sometimes achieve it through the emotional 
force of their ideas. Emerson is of this type. But for the most 
part great ideas go unclothed, or clothed only in the plainest words. 
The philosopher is as a rule no poet; he casts aside the decorative 
uses of language and resorts to terminology. If his phrases are often 
vile, they are, nevertheless, exact; but from him the music of speech 
has fled and his words are vehicles for thoughts, nothing more. 

Poetry thus lies midway between music and philosophy. 
Philosophy is the art of building beauty, and sometimes truth, 
out of ideas; music the art of building beauty into sounds; and 
poetry the art of uttering beautifully ideas which in themselves 
have beauty. There are poets who tend either towards philosophy 
or music. The richer poets are both philosophers and musicians 
of speech, and do not gravitate to the edges of their art. 

Philosophy is completely absent from music, which passes 
over the boundaries of poetry into another world. Music exists 
through a medium of non-symbolic sounds. There is no ele- 
ment of representation in it, whereas in words representation is 
never absent. The only way in which music can represent is by 
imitation — birds singing through the flute, the sound of running 
waters playing over the strings; and such imitations are extremely 
limited. They do not usually enrich music; they often render 
it absurd, but if they are beautiful in themselves they will enter 
smoothly as symbolic trifles in a whole which is not symbolic. 

But does not music stand for abstract qualities, for moods 
and emotions? Does it not represent the struggles and joys of the 
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soul, if not the external realities of nature? This, I think, is the 
most common opinion of the purpose of music. 

The answer is that music no more symbolizes or is able to 
symbolize a mood or an emotion than to tell the story of Till 
Eulens'piegeV s pranks. Beside an emotion, the tinkling of bells 
or the rattle of guns would be easy matter for musical representa- 
tion. These are within the compass of imitation by sound. But 
there is no substance, sound or color in a mood; it is thin air. In 
my youth I was taught that the minor key denotes sadness and 
the major joy. I resented it then, but could not say why. Now 
I know that this is looking at music in a restricted way, from the 
literary angle. The emotionality of music is more evanescent. 

We listen to-day to the Prelude to Parsifal and are stirred with 
religious fervor, with devotion and the mystery of God; again it 
is love and the delight of the eye in woman’s beauty; again sorrow 
and subtle peace. In fact, it is none of these, or all and more. 
The music is fluid, tied to no meaning, beyond fixation. The 
limits of our reaction to it are so wide that we can not know what 
it will call forth, and if it re-presents us with an emotion, it does 
so only by accident or habitual association. When it can evoke 
nothing more than a customary feeling, it has lost its spell over 
us and become stereotyped. “Here it is again,” we say, — “that 
infernal love-sickness of the second act.” 

Music creates a mood but does not fix or symbolize it. The 
freedom of music from meaning is the power of it. Music is air 
in which we may stretch and breathe as we choose. Give it a 
meaning and you make it something less than poetry, because 
the meaning can never be an integral part of it, but only a gratui- 
tous addendum. 

In ordinary life we are usually far removed from expression 
without meaning. We are self-conscious and sophisticated; we 
look everywhere for things to interpret. But all expressions are 
originally without meaning and only in a developed state do acts 
and sounds take on significance. Thus the tendency to make and 
appreciate music lies deep in human nature in the inclination 
toward non-symbolic expression. 

Expression is originally wrung from us by the force of emo- 
tions, by the pressure of something within or the appeal of some- 
thing without, and only by custom do acts and sounds come to 
stand for these things. Habit is the source of reasoning, and if 
words were like the tones of music, shifting in their effects upon 
us, calling forth to-day one response and to-morrow another, we 
should have difficulty in linking them into chains of thought and 
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in communicating with others. Thinking — as opposed to dream- 
ing — is a practical matter; it is a tool by means of which we mould 
the world to our purposes; if I can think out a problem I am 
relieved of the discomfort of working it out by trial and error. But 
thought, like all tools, must have rigidity, otherwise it would 
bend in the hand. Rigidity of expression, rationality, logic, 
follow upon fluidity and may destroy it. 

Children are freer than older people in their immediate ex- 
pressions, because they are less consciously thoughtful and have 
no notion that each of their expressions should convey an idea. 
Their senses are awake, and they find pleasure in the contours 
and colors of things, in movements, gestures, and sounds, without 
knowing or caring to what they refer. And many of us who 
are not children, if we arise from bed on a sunny morning with 
trees waving at the window and a breeze blowing in, may find 
ourselves doing a dance for no reason at all, or warbling an air 
which came into our head from nowhere. There are times when 
the emotions overflow, not necessarily into thoughts or ideas, 
but into meaningless and irrepressible activity. This is the im- 
pulse to non-symbolic expression which lies beneath music. 

The unconstrained and wordless expressions of the child give 
place in time to the definiteness of adult thought. We grow up 
into rational beings — at least those of us who are not artists. We 
become scientists, businessmen, politicians, and leave behind us 
the spontaneous irrationality of childhood. We begin to think. 

Are we to be congratulated on this growth? An eminent 
philosopher has said that thought is “a divorce from reality” — 
a difficult idea for people who believe that thinking possesses a 
special magic to reveal realities. Mystics of all ages have scorned 
thought — and the artist, the musician above all, is at bottom a 
mystic — because thought deals only at second hand with realities. 
Symbols are its coin. For the mind symbols take the place of 
things, and we move in the imperfect world of representations 
thus created as if it were a complete and real world. This is why 
thought is a divorce from reality, and symbols are its decree of 
divorce. 

The thinker will see the world through his abstractions and 
may miss its whole quality. If we go with him into the streets on 
a spring day, the people hurrying to their work will be to him an 
economic problem, the leaves on the trees a botanical problem, the 
vehicles rushing by on the pavements a traffic problem. On some 
occasions one longs to doff his ideas and get beyond thoughts into 
the intimate presence of things as they are. This is the mood 
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of the mystic. He does not care for the second-hand presentations 
of thought — even of his own thought. He refuses to see things 
through ideas, but wishes to touch them, to be at one with them, 
with no distorting glass of the intellect between. And it is only in 
the mood of the mystic that music can be understood. 

Since music stands for no other reality than itself, it can not 
separate us from any reality. It is complete, self-contained. The 
impulse to expression, the mood, which gives rise to a musical 
composition is embedded in the music. The tonal structure can 
not be thought of as a symbol of love, grief, exaltation, worship, 
or of any ideas which come to the surface within these emotions. 
The music is love, grief, exaltation, worship, themselves, living in 
tones. 

This statement may seem less paradoxical if we put it in an- 
other way. The immediate expressions of an emotion are con- 
nected with it beyond any separation; the emotion lives through 
the expression, and the expression through the emotion. William 
James tells us that our emotions are not the causes of what we 
do when we feel them, but they are what we do. My grief is my 
tears, my anger the flushing of my face and the blow struck, my 
fear the trembling of my body and the creeping of my flesh. 

Music is, therefore, a prolongation, a projection of an emotion. 
But it is less specific than any single state of mind; it is emotion 
generalized, so that we ought not to say that a piece of music is 
love, grief, or any particular feeling. To find a musical com- 
position moving and full of beauty is sufficient. It is not necessary 
to give a name to what it arouses. 

The element of form in music is often said to be its ration- 
ality, its “mind.” But rationality, I think, involves more than 
the perception of form. To rationalize is to solve problems, to 
draw conclusions, to refer to something through symbols and to 
convey definite knowledge. To be sure, the perception of form 
demands more than sensation; some unifying action of the mind 
is necessary; but to perceive something as a whole and to appreciate 
the interrelations of its parts is not to rationalize about it. 

The intellectualist too frequently treats music as a mathe- 
matical problem. We are shown a theme. Yes, it is a simple, 
workman-like theme, good lath and plaster for the structure, and 
we are led through its turnings, now rightside-up, now wrongside- 
up, backwards, forwards, here in one key, there in another. We 
applaud the skill. We have a thorough understanding of the 
interrelations of the parts — that is, of the form. We see the 
“mind” of the musical composition spread out before us. But 
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often we find it necessary to ask, where is the beauty, where the 
immediate appeal of this form? Form may be ugly, dull, lifeless; 
and there is more to music than workmanship. Some music has 
been rationalized to death; it is like a small boy with an over- 
grown head; and when we hear it we pray to be allowed to sink 
into the depths of a Brahms Allegretto, and breathe, not think. 

The appreciation of musical form is quite different from the 
conscious analysis of it, and the aesthetic pleasure in form belongs 
to the mind not qua rationalizer or critic, but to the mind in some 
broader sense. A letter from a friend of the writer shows clearly 
how the musician appreciates form: “I can only say that, for me, 
it is impossible really to enjoy music unless my mind is active. — 
Here is a poser for you: My mind does not necessarily think in 
words; it seems perfectly capable of thinking in terms of musical 
phraseology. A composer starts off with a theme: very well, my 
mind absorbs that theme as it would a new word. When it recurs 
in the course of the musical fabric, my mind recognizes it and takes 
delight in the recognition, a delight enhanced, it may be, by the 
perception that now it is more beautiful, harmonized differently, 
in another key, or with a new counterpoint. These are, I feel, 
intellectual enjoyments and they are a legitimate element of the 
sense of beauty.” This is musical “thinking” of the right sort. 

The conscious rationality of the Wagnerian operas, on the 
other hand, is like some systems of metaphysics. There is supposed 
to be a hidden significance in every phrase. The smallest note has 
a meaning and we go to listen with a musical Baedeker in hand. At 
length we arrive at a maturity of appreciation; we realize that the 
music is great not because we can remember its meaning, but 
because we can forget it. We become aware that Wagner’s ear 
for beauty surpassed his explanations and that his hidden meanings 
are claptrap, like the attempts of a child at an intricate game; 
that his power to mould emotion into sound remains quite un- 
touched by any significance the operas may have. 

Let us forget our musical Baedekers. The supreme freedom 
of music from rationality gives it sway over us. It can take us 
for a time away from thoughts to places in our natures upon which 
thoughts are merely the flotsam. We can not appreciate music 
by telling stories about it, by seeing pretty sights or thinking 
sweet things when we hear it. We must enter, live in, and be one 
with it. A symphony is a little Nirvana ready to receive us, and 
the stories we tell about it are mocking tales which may shut us out 
from a mystical experience. 



ALEXANDER SEROFF AND 
HIS RELATIONS TO WAGNER AND LISZT 

By O. VON RIESEMANN 

A LEXANDER SEROFF (SIEROV), one of the most im- 
portant and certainly one of the most strikingly tempera- 
mental among Russian writers on music, the creator of 
several operas of no mean significance, two of which, “Judith” 
and “Rogneda,” took rank with the leading favorites on the reper- 
tory of all the great Russian operatic stages until shortly before the 
beginning of the Soviet regime, was during his lifetime one of the 
most enthusiastic champions in Russia of Wagner’s art. 

His personal relations to the Master of Bayreuth assumed in 
the course of years the character of cordial friendship. These 
relations have been practically unnoted by European musical 
literature, scarcely one of the writers on the history of music being 
familiar with the Russian language, and none of Seroff’s writings 
concerning music, or other documents touching his career (letters, 
memoirs, etc.), having as yet been translated. Nevertheless, 
their intercourse affords much of interest not only with regard 
to Seroff, but also for the characterization of Wagner himself. 

After Seroff had become personally acquainted with Wagner 
(in 1858) he cherished the wish to devote himself heart and soul 
to the Wagner cause. It was his opinion “that such a being as 
Wagner has every right to claim that even such as we (sans fausse 
modestie), setting aside all personal interests, should esteem our- 
selves fortunate to assist him even in practical details quite apart 
from our unswerving daily and hourly apostleship.” 

With great difficulty, tasking his energies to the utmost, 
Seroff succeeded in moving the director of the Imperial Theatre, 
Saburow, to order the scores of the Wagnerian music-dramas for 
the Marientheater; for these scores Wagner was to receive 3000 
francs from Saburow. In connection with this incident a very 
interesting correspondence was carried on between Wagner and 
Seroff. Seroff’s attitude is best characterized by a letter which 
he wrote at the time to his sister Sophie, “sa parente plus que 
charnelle, sa parente intellectuelle,” as he was fond of calling her. 
We therefore quote it entire: 

I take a few minutes to write you to-day, having just received 
from Paris a letter from Wagner. I shall enlarge upon this letter and 
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its history directly; but first I will tell you, before I forget it — and thank- 
ing you for the trouble you have taken — that the Directorate has at last 
(only a few days ago!) received the scores of the Wagner operas, almost 
coincidently with the receipt from Breitkopf which you sent me. — 
Where should we have been, if we had waited for those scores! The 
concerts 1 would have been robbed of their chief interest. Nobody knows 
where the scores disappeared to for so long. Now they will be of no use 
until next Spring, excepting in so far as they furnish me with an oppor- 
tunity to study “The Flying Dutchman,” whose orchestration I am not 
familiar with. I have the entire “Lohengrin” (Liszt’s copy, as you know) 
at home. And “Tannhauser” will also be my constant companion. 
Odojewski has placed his score at my disposal unconditionally (I have the 
agreement in writing). Wagner’s four operas take turns in occupying 
my organ-desk 

You will remember the promise that Saburow made me personally , 
to send Wagner 3000 francs. Think of it — since making this promise 
precisely two months have passed, and Wagner has not yet received the 
money. Indeed, I begin to think that he is never going to get it. Sa- 
burow (so every one tells me) is a very unreliable person. His word is 
worthless. It is beginning to look as if we had acted like idiots in this 
Wagner affair. Nous sommes les dupes de M-r. le general! Now this 
General is in Paris (though Wagner does not yet know it), and if Wagner 
himself were to take the matter in hand it might be arranged. But why 
all this fuss in a business which is so inconceivably simple for Saburow? 
As Wagner remarks in his letter of to-day, would it not have sufficed if 
Saburow had given Rothschild an order with the one word “pay”? — 
That would have closed the incident. Instead of that, he lets poor 
Wagner wait two months in the most cruel and distressing poverty, 
despite his promise to send him 3000 francs, and compels him, poor man, 
to telegraph me twice, the last time with answer prepaid (all that costs 
money). I hastened to Saburow’s immediately (of course I did not find 
him at home, as always happens in St. Petersburg). Not without 
difficulty, I obtained an audience on Sunday, April 17/29. Saburow 
acted as if he were somewhat put out that I should remind him of an in- 
cident with regard to which he had already written twice to Paris. (These 
were his own words, addressed directly to me.) I asked, to whom he 
he had written. He said at first that he had written to Rothschild; but 
Wagner had called there time after time and found nothing. There- 
upon Saburow said, “No, not to Rothschild, but to another address — 
Chaussee d’Autin, 37, M. Pereyra. The last letter was written about a 
week and a half ago.” What could be better or simpler! I fly to the 
telegraph office and send Wagner a message, supposing that its receipt 
must put an end to his dreadful suspense. Ever since, I have been quite 
at ease concerning Wagner’s financial situation. In the letter received 
to-day Wagner informs me that the address sent him is a false one and 
that no M. Pereyra lives in the house to which he was directed ! Wagner 
had then made inquiries whether there were not some banker of that 
name in Paris, and actually found a certain “Pereire” who really had 
business relations with Saburow, but — N. B., he had received no letter from 
him concerning Wagner. What can be the meaning of all this? ! ? ! ? ! 

^n 1859 Seroff arranged a number of Wagner Concerts in St. Petersburg. 
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If Saburow did not intend to pay, why did he promise to? If he had not 
written to Paris (which is entirely probable), why did he give me an 
address to send on by telegraph? All this is certainly no joke, but the 
dirtiest kind of deception! And that is the way this millionaire acts — 
this Chevalier of the Holy Alexander Nevsky Order (with the ribbon 
over his shoulder) — this unrestricted lord and master of the Imperial 
Theatre ! 

Wagner had informed Seroff of the sad state of affairs. After 
all that had happened he had little faith in Saburow. He wrote 
Seroff : 

Still, even this does not depress me the most. The most displeasing 
feature is. that by reason of this turn of ill fortune I am entirely bereft of 
the genial mood which took possession of me on receipt of your first letter 
concerning Saburow. I cannot tell you what a strange commingling 
of pleasure and pain I felt on learning what you, in particular, had done 
for me. At first it almost seemed as though such successes ought to 
give me no pleasure, having been attained through your self-sacrifice, 
and you yourself — who gave me the information — being placed in the 
most disagreeable situation. True, it has often been my experience 
that only those sacrifice themselves who are themselves most in need of 
sympathy. I should have esteemed it a positively frivolous act to express 
to you my delight over your success. But your communication itself 
opened a prospect for me that I might soon be in a position to be useful 
to you . 1 I accepted the invitation to St. Petersburg, whatever opposi- 
tion to it I may have felt, unconditionally. The thought that I might 
prove myself worthy there of your friendly zeal, and share with you 
in splendid successes, making you the partner in my St. Petersburg 
venture and myself able to grasp your hand in gratitude before all people 
— all this made a wonderful impression on my imagination. I delayed 
my answer to you, expecting to be in a position to inform you within a 
few days of the entire present success of your efforts for the improvement 
of my affairs — and this delay has cost me the pleasing satisfaction of 
knowing that you had received a letter of most heartfelt gratitude. In- 
stead of this, you will get nothing out of me but signals of distress, miser- 
able importunities, and complaints. Now then, what do you suppose 
that I think of our General? 

Every word of our god [continues Seroff to his sister] is no less sacred 
to you than it is to me; and when you stop to consider to whom and by 
whom these words were written, your head may well, without need of 
further commentary, be turned much as my own somewhat weak-nerved 
head has been turned to-day. One should do whatever one does for the 
sake of the deed itself, without thought or expectation of gratitude, 
however nobly or delicately expressed. But, as I knoio that it would 
give Wagner pleasure to write me a heartfelt letter of thanks, I shall 
procure him that pleasure, cost what it may. Once more I am going to 

x At that time there was a project on foot, for whose success Seroff strove with the 
whole weight of his influence, to attract Wagner to St. Petersburg, to entrust him with 
the direction of the local symphony concerts, and to produce “Tannhauser” on the 
Russian stage. 
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move heaven and earth. I shall get those 3000 francs for him, Saburow 
or no Saburow! 

This letter convincingly shows with what unbounded devotion 
Seroff regarded Wagner not only as an artist, but as a man. A 
touch of tragedy is lent by the fact that he stood, with his enthusi- 
astic Wagner propaganda, almost alone in Russia. The fiery 
rockets of his eloquence exploded without leaving a trace behind, 
without awakening even a prolonged echo. Seroff was fortunately 
sufficiently optimistic to pin his faith on the Russian public, else 
he might well have thrown up his hands in despair. He over- 
looked the circumstance that said public was then by no means 
ripe for Wagner’s art. In one of his letters we read: “Here (in 

St. P.) the public is better, cleverer, more impressionable, than 
anywhere else in the world. On this — after a manner of speaking 
— virgin soil Wagner would speedily conquer a commanding 
position.” 

If Seroff had not cherished this hope, which unhappily was 
never to be realized, he would surely have lost all courage, and all 
the exhilaration of the combat would have evaporated. For the 
“guild” — as he soon discovered — in Russia could not be induced 
to support Wagner. The contemporary Russian newspapers 
were full of hateful and nonsensical attacks on Wagner, whom the 
writers (like others elsewhere) were determined to depict as a 
comical figure, and to make an object of ridicule in one way or 
another. Seroff defended Wagner — if the comparison be per- 
missible — as a lioness defends her cub, against all the mean assaults 
with which the Russian musical press pursued him. For Seroff 
it was naturally most painful that even Stassow , 1 whose artistic 
judgment he had formerly prized above all else, had neither eyes 
nor ears for Wagner’s art. To what degree he was irritated by 
the lack of critical discernment among the musical pen-pushers of 
St. Petersburg, is best to be gathered from his letters to his sister. 
These show us the youthful Seroff who always spoke his mind 
to his sister without the slightest constraint, and who gave free 
rein to his temperament even more recklessly than in his criticisms, 
which, truth to tell, can by no means pass for models of wise 
journalistic moderation. In one such letter there is to be found 
a diatribe directed against his dear colleagues of the musical press, 
which is thoroughly characteristic of Seroff. Here he says, among 
other things: 

Vladimir Stassow (1824-1906), doubtless the foremost Russian historian of art 
and music of the nineteenth century, the later enthusiastic apostle of the so-called Neo- 
Russian School (Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, etc.)- 
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1 can easily believe that the imbecile “criticisms” of Wagner in 
the newspapers make you wild. In this matter I judge by my own feel- 
ings. How do you think I felt the other day on finding in the journal 
“The Northern Bee” (which also often does me the honor to pinch and 
prick me because I do not admire Warlamow, 1 and praise the Music of 
the Future), between an embroidery pattern and a receipt for buckwheat 
cakes (actually so, without exaggeration), an article by our dear coun- 
tryman Damke concerning Wagner’s Paris concerts. He ridicules him 
and jests about him in even sorrier fashion than S. [Stassow] and B. 
[Bulagrin]. Then he adds a would-be witty Parisian play on words: 
“La musique de Wagner est vague et agace les nerfs ” ( vague-ncrfs — 
Wagner). Remember that Damke is considered an excellent connoisseur 
of music and really possesses some knowledge (though of a very pedantic 
and old-fashioned sort). All this hissing of the worms (one can’t call 
them snakes, for that would do them too much honor) is horribly aggra- 
vating, of course, but what can one do? The strength of a single indi- 
vidual does not suffice to ward off every such attack. Not every sneeze 
is a token of health. With regard to Wagner we must console ourselves 
with the thought that he, in common with all great geniuses, is quite 
beyond the comprehension of the majority of his contemporaries. There 
are but a chosen few who can sympathize with him. Therefore, it is en- 
couraging when one finds anywhere and at any time in the criticisms of 
the press a sensible opinion about Wagner. Indeed, that is most en- 
couraging. All the rest is simply the machinations of the “crowd,” that 
is, the majority of dullards and idiots who are totally wanting in taste, 
in judgment, and in understanding. It was La Bruyere who said: 
“Apres l’esprit de discernement (and that means critical discernment, 
which is capable of evaluating genius) cela qu’il y a de plus rare au monde, 
ce sont les diamants et les perles.” Schopenhauer, who was greatly 
pleased with this — all too true! — dictum, made this addition: “The 
lack of discernment herein deplored likewise discovered itself thus: that 
in every century, while that which was admirable in earlier times was 
honored, contemporary excellence was ignored and the attention due to 
it bestowed upon wretched makeshifts wherewith each century bur- 
dened itself but to become the theme of ridicule for the following. 
How were Mozart and Beethoven valued during their lifetime? — or 
Shakespeare himself?” 

Now, the very fact that people are so slow to recognize genuine 
merit when it appears in their own time, is a proof that they neither 
comprehend, nor enjoy, nor truly appreciate, those approved works of 
genius which they hold in reverence by reason of their prestige. 

With Wagner it could not be otherwise. Remember how, precisely 
thirty years after Beethoven’s death, a musical ass, a thorough-paced 
blackguard, a wretched nonentity, published a pasquinade against 
Beethoven in which he enumerated the composer’’ s blunders in musical 
grammar (when all grammars lie, in so far as they depart a hair’s breadth 
from the construction laid down in Beethoven’s music), and in which the 
Ninth Symphony is held to be “unworthy” of analysis as the abortion of 
a feeble understanding. And what happened? Pretty much all Ger- 

1 Alexander Warlamow, author of the celebrated Russian song The Red Sarafan. 
For the rest, an insignificant composer. Lived 1801-1848 in St. Petersburg. 
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many — thirty years after the Ninth Symphony! — hailed this pasquinade 
with loud applause, and praised the critical discernment and the attain- 
ments of its author 1 to the skies. And when some few effrontis like 
Liszt, Biilow, Bronsart, your brother, and others, openly protested 
against this profanation, this defilement of the pedestal of one of the 
greatest geniuses of all time, we were looked upon as Don Quixotes, and 
our loftiest endeavors set down as the fruit of interested intrigue and the 
spirit of 'partisanship! ! ! — So it goes everywhere in everything. So it is 
with Wagner. But he will come into his own! ! 

This unshakable belief continually renewed Seroff’s strength. 
Not for a moment did he swerve from his devotion to Wagner. 
Unhappily, he did not live to see the triumph of Bayreuth. That 
satisfaction would have attoned for all the annoyances and anxieties 
which he underwent for Wagner’s sake. 

When the rehearsals of Seroff ’s first opera, “Judith,” were in 
full swing, and the composer was doubtless applying the final 
polish here and there to the instrumentation of the work, his 
labors were obstructed by an interruption which, though it gave 
him the keenest pleasure, would probably have been more welcome 
at any other time: Wagner came to St. Petersburg on invitation 
of the Philharmonic Society to conduct a series of symphony 
concerts. 

During the period of Wagner’s sojourn in St. Petersburg, 
Seroff forgot everything else in the world, his own opera not ex- 
cepted. He went so far as cheerfully to neglect the rehearsals 
of “Judith.” Instead of attending them, he sought to prepare 
the St. Petersburg public for his friend’s music by three enormous 
articles on “Wagner and His Opera-Reform.” In many other 
directions, too, he was unwearied in his efforts to smooth Wagner’s 
path by any means in his power. His friendly self-immolation 
and self-effacement knew no bounds. He himself made transla- 
tions of all the texts of the fragments of Wagner’s music-dramas 
that were to be performed in St. Petersburg; he sought out the 
most suitable singers of both sexes and carried on the negotiations 
with them; for days at a time he did not leave Wagner’s side, 
everywhere serving as his counsellor and interpreter. His own 
artistic personality was pushed completely into the background 
by his devotion to his friend. Touching this point, according to 
the “Memoirs” of the lady who later became his wife, he delivered 
himself as follows: 

My inclination for Wagner was so disinterested that I did not in 
the least desire to play my compositions to him. He was not for a mo- 

'He alludes to the biographer of Mozart, Oulibischeff, whose essay, “Beethoven, 
ses Critiques et ses Glossateurs” (1857), excited general indignation. 
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ment to feel that our friendship laid any responsibility or obligation 
upon him. I had no intention of imposing any conditions on him. I 
was well aware that he took no interest in the works of other composers. 
He himself once turned our conversation to the subject of “Judith,” on 
which, as he had learned, I was then working. He asked me how I 
had arranged the scenario — “In five acts, isn’t it? First, populace; 
then, Judith alone; after that, in the camp, the murder, and triumphant 
return?” Point by point, he hit the mark. One day he entered the 
room where I was engaged on the instrumentation of the opera. He 
looked at the score, and read a few numbers through attentively. 
“Well, what do you say to it?” I asked. — “I knew very well that you 
have a complete mastery of instrumentation,” he replied. And after- 
wards we never referred to the matter. 

However, Wagner gratefully acknowledged Seroff’s friendly 
attitude and the services he had rendered him. In “Mein Leben” 
he makes most honorable mention of his Russian friend : 

I made his (Seroff’s) acquaintance here in St. Petersburg when he 
was in the poorly paid position of censor of the German newspapers. 
Extremely neglectful of his outward appearance, sickly, living from 
hand to mouth, he first won my respect by his broad, independent out- 
look and love of truth, through which, united with an admirable under- 
standing, he had grown to be one of the most influential and redoubtable 
of critics. This I discovered soon afterward, when requested by persons 
of eminence to exert my influence over Seroff to induce him to mitigate 
the bitterness of his attacks on A. Rubinstein, the object of their solicitous 
protection. On laying the matter before him, he explained the reasons 
for which he considered Rubinstein’s activities as an artist, in Russia, so 
pernicious. I then begged that he would at least do me the kindness, 
as I did not wish during my short stay in St. Petersburg to be regarded 
as Rubinstein’s rival, to cease from harassing him for the time being; 
upon which he exclaimed, with the violence of a morbid sufferer: “I 
hate him! I can make no compromise!” On the other hand, he entered 
into the most intimate understanding with me; he so fully understood 
me and my ways that most of our intercourse was carried on in a jocular 
vein, as we were in full agreement on all serious matters. Nothing could 
equal the solicitude with which he aided me in every direction. For 
the vocal extracts from my operas which were to be performed in my 
concerts, and likewise for my explanatory programs, he saw that the 
necessary translations into Russian were made. For the discovery of 
suitable singers he operated with admirable judgment. And for all this 
he seemingly found a rich reward in his assistance at the rehearsals and 
performances. Everywhere shone his radiant countenance for my en- 
couragement and refreshment. 

On Wagner’s departure from St. Petersburg he presented 
Seroff with the score of “Tristan” in a luxurious binding with his 
portrait and the inscription: “Here, dearest friend, you have me 
as I am and work.” The presentation of this gift was accompanied 
with humorously solemn ceremonial; Wagner escorted Seroff to 
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an armchair, sank on one knee before him, and handed him the 
book with a felicitous panegyric. For Seroff nothing in the world 
could have been the object of such loving care, as was this 
“Tristan” score. 

In 1863 Seroff married a young Russian pianist, and spent the 
summer of that year in the neighborhood of Vienna, in Neuwaldegg 
near Dornbach, where he and his young wife took up their abode in 
a small summer cottage. 

One day (so narrates the artist’s spouse in her “Memoirs”) Seroff 
literally flew into the room, excited, breathless, his face aglow with joy, 
and cried out to me, “ To-day Wagner will be our guest!” — Heavens! I 
stood there with my heart in my mouth, as if rooted to the ground. In 
mad haste, Seroff began setting our two little rooms to rights. Until 
then we had thought them quite presentable. Now all of a sudden they 
appeared mean and poverty-stricken beyond all imagining. We ar- 
ranged the furniture this way and that way and the other way, but it 
was of no use — the rooms looked just as shabby as before, even some 
few hastily gathered bunches of flowers could not conceal the fact. 
Before we had regained possession of our senses, hoofbeats resounded in 
our secluded lane, and almost at the same instant a magnificent equipage 
drawn by two horses came to a stop at the driveway. I was in the act 
of feeding a little song-bird that had flown into our lodging and had 
been our care for some days. Seroff rushed out to greet Wagner — a 
mist seemed to rise before my eyes. Without letting go of the birdling 
I followed with my gaze the meeting of the two friends. Now, they 
embrace — now, they are in the hall — the door flies open — my hand 
trembles, and the bird flutters down underneath the sofa — on the 
threshold stands Wagner. Seroff is all ready to introduce me: “My 
wife — ” he could get no further; obeying an obscure impulse, I ran 
after the bird and crawled under the sofa. Wagner probably divined 
on the instant the mental calibre of the half-introduced Mme. Seroff; 
without hesitation he followed me, caught the bird, and gave it into 
my hand with a most amiable smile. When we had withdrawn from 
the scene of our first encounter, beneath the sofa, he turned with good- 
natured banter to Seroff: “I have already made the acquaintance of 
your dear wife”; then, laughingly threatening him with his finger, he 
added: “Sapperlot! your wife is certainly none too old! — So it’s here you 
live, old friend!” 

While Seroff was very animated, active, and mercurial, Wagner 
combined all these characteristics in a still higher degree. He could not 
sit still for a moment. 

Wagner proposed that we should take a long walk in the woods, so 
we drove in his carriage on a lovely road into the mountains. Here his 
high spirits were uncontrollable. He tried to climb the trees, leaped, 
careered around and made fun like a boy. There was a hand-organ man 
playing a tune from “Orphee aux enfers,” by Offenbach. Wagner gave 
the fellow a goldpiece with the assurance that the composer of the oper- 
etta sent it to him out of gratitude for the popularization of his melodies. 
The man’s face was a priceless study! 
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Just before this visit to Seroff, Wagner had received the 
famous autograph letter from Ludwig II, who invited him to 
come to Munich and opened a prospect of the realization of all his 
artistic schemes. This explains the elevated mood of the fifty- 
year-old master, who, according to Mme. Seroff’s statement, was 
veritably transformed into a youth. 

In Mme. Seroff’s “Memoirs” we read further: 

In conversation with Seroff on his plans for the future, on the Mu- 
nich theatre, on the revision of “Tannhauser,” the time passed until 
moonrise. Wagner bade a most affectionate farewell to Seroff, brought 
us back to our cottage, and rolled away, intoxicated with hope for the 
future and reliance in the present. Like a bright, irradiant Phoebus he 
vanished down the shadowy lane, that wrapped itself after his disparition 
in a mysterious silence and enchanted twilight. Through the shimmering 
foliage the diffident moon gazed down. 

For a long time I stood with Seroff as if spellbound on the doorstep 
of our home, unable to readjust our scattered senses after the startling 
impressions of that day of wonderful experiences. Both were moved by 
a painfully bitter regret that the day was already over. 

Seroff frequently met Wagner, and maintained the most 
amicable relations with him. Nevertheless, in Wagner’s presence 
Seroff was always very taciturn, being wholly absorbed in following 
his friend’s trend of thought, which was constantly changing its 
direction. Even more highly trained intellects than Seroff’s 
were often hard put to it to follow Wagner. But the fact is, that 
Seroff possessed a peculiar faculty for animating Wagner to lavish 
his intellectual treasures. “The only musician of our time to 
whom I am inferior as regards the power of my thinking apparatus 
and my mental energy, is he — but he alone!” opined Seroff; 
“Before him I lay down my arms and feel myself altogether the 
weaker partner. That is the reason I am always so glad to see 
him. I admire him as a glorious phenomenon of generous Nature.” 

In the autumn the youthful pair returned to St. Petersburg. 
There a task was awaiting Seroff which was remote from his 
proper field of musical creation. His zealous and self-sacrificing 
efforts were not the least of the factors which had decided the 
directorate of the Imperial Theatre in St. Petersburg to produce 
“Lohengrin.” It was Wagner’s special wish that Seroff should 
represent him at the rehearsals of the work on the stage of the 
Marientheater. Seroff acquitted himself of this honorable com- 
mission to the best of his ability — certainly with unflagging 
enthusiasm and never-failing delight in his labors. The first per- 
formance took place on October 4, 1868, with good, though not 
overwhelming, success. Seroff himself was satisfied. He pub- 
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lished in the St. Petersburg “Journal” an open letter to Wagner 
containing a report on the premiere. The letter is of interest, in- 
asmuch as it is the first to report upon the premiere of a Wagner 
opera in Russia (only in the municipal theatres of the Baltic 
provinces had “The Flying Dutchman” and “Tannhauser” been 
given previously). According to the German translation it reads 
as follows: 

My renowned Friend: Pursuant to your letter to the Director of 
the Imperial Theatre I had the pleasure, as your plenipotentiary, to con- 
duct all the rehearsals of “Lohengrin,” beginning in July. On October 
4/16 “Lohengrin” appeared before a St. Petersburg audience with bril- 
liant success. You have long known my fervent admiration for your 
creations; you know that I am untiring in the study of your most recent 
works, which, in my estimation, far surpass “Lohengrin”; hence you 
will not expect me to seize this opportunity to dilate on the beauties of 
this lyric drama which during the last ten years has not lost its position 
in the repertory of all the opera-stages in Germany and has conquered 
an undisputed place of honor beside the greatest masterworks. 

And yet your success in Russia, albeit of somewhat tardy achieve- 
ment, is an event of the highest importance both for the fate of the 
musical drama in our country and for the education of the public. This 
success, which was won along the whole line without opposition, appears 
well-nigh amazing in view of the heretofore hesitant and mistrustful 
attitude of the Imperial City with regard to your works; but it is an 
accomplished fact, and must be considered as marking an era in the his- 
tory of Slavic art and civilization. You have a right to expect from me a 
full report concerning details of translation, mise en scene , and perform- 
ance of your masterwork. I am happy to say that this report will 
manifest itself as favorable in every particular. The translation was 
made very intelligently by M. Swanzow. You may recall him from 
your Dresden period. I told you some time ago that he is one of your 
most enthusiastic admirers — he out-Wagners Wagner himself. He 
swears by the verba magistri, and adopts literally and unreservedly all 
your most adventuresome Utopias, even those which, in your own riper 
judgment, can hardly pass without considerable modification. To this 
fanaticism he clings in his translation. It is scrupulously literal, the 
musical and prosodic inflection everywhere observed to a nicety, often, 
to be sure, so far as to sacrifice the beauty of the Russian verse. He 
invariably has an eye to the stage-presentation of the work, and in favor 
of the acoustic effect he renounces all claim to purely literary superiori- 
ties in his translation. This is self-abnegation of a sort. There are 
passages, however, such as Elsa’s entrance scene and Lohengrin’s mar- 
vellous narrative (end of Act I), in which his translation soars to heights 
of genuine poetry. 

Your protagonist — the Orchestra — carried out its function admir- 
ably under the efficient direction of our excellent Russian Kapellmeister 
Liadow. 1 This latter, well-prepared for this trial of serious musicianship 


1 Father of the composer Anatol Liadow. 
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by our operas of native origin, proved himself fully alive to the responsi- 
bility of his new undertaking. At the close of each performance he 
received a storm of applause from the entire house — a most unusual hap- 
pening for our Kapellmeisters. I think it no exaggeration to assert that 
you yourself would have been satisfied with Liadow and our orchestra, 
with whose powers you are familiar since 1863. 

With regard to the stage-performance, I must not seek to disguise 
the fact that the personnel of a Russian troupe can never completely 
penetrate the spirit of such an admirable German lyric drama. The 
wide divergences in taste and education between the two nations are, 
in such cases, too sensible, and can be abated only through a prolonged 
course of highly specialized training. In point of fact, all the faults of 
our stage may be traced back to inadequate education. Here there is 
no lack of natural endowment, or energy, or talent of every description, 
but they are all too primitive and uncultivated. Consequently, in the 
presentation of “Lohengrin” on the Russian stage, the absence of that 
mysterious primal strain of Germanic poetry which lends the entire 
ensemble of this mystic legend such a characteristic color, was keenly 
felt — at least by all who know the original. For me, that enchanting, 
ineffable illusion that thrilled me in Dresden and Vienna during the 
scenes between Lohengrin and Elsa was wholly missing. The energetic 
and martial scenes were possibly more brilliantly successful here than 
in Germany; but the tender, mysterious tones of the sentimental episodes 
were irretrievably lost. The contours appeared more distinct, with an 
approach to a facile prosaic realism. That, as you perceive, is quite 
remote from the “idealism” of Schiller, which finds such superlative ex- 
pression in your music. Within these limitations, the performance was 
more than satisfactory. 

Now follows a detailed criticism of the several exponents, 
after which he proceeds thus: 

I will add a few words relative to the impression made by the opera 
on our audiences. We have reached the third representation. That is 
still not sufficient for an estimate of the definitive impression of so sig- 
nificant a work. But, as aforesaid, your victory over the Russian public 
was won without the slightest opposition at the first onset. Notwith- 
standing the slender sympathy of our theatregoers for the myths of the 
German middle ages, the auditors felt from the very outset the presence 
of a genius of the highest potency, of a poetical art-work of the “highest 
rank.” 

One does not attend a drama by Schiller or Shakespeare to “amuse” 
oneself. Just as little will those find their account in listening to a per- 
formance of “Lohengrin,” who expected to see a merry stage-play 
accompanied by lightly-tripping music. However, there is here as in 
all large cities, alongside of a public that idolizes “La belle Helene” and 
another host that regales itself on “Lucia” and “La Traviata,” an audi- 
ence capable of enjoying a serious work of art. Such an audience filled 
the theatre to capacity for “Lohengrin,” and received your work with 
unaffected enthusiasm. 

Respecting our musical criticisms — that is our weak point. Tal- 
ented and educated representatives of this department are notable by 
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their absence. The sole praiseworthy feature of our press, whose color 
in most instances is a purely personal one, is a decorum which was long 
since forgotten in some other countries. Our press makes its decisions 
from conviction, which is frequently fanatical (mostly out of stupidity), 
but the pens of our journalists are never purchasable. 

Withal, I found it interesting to follow the reports of our news- 
papers on “Lohengrin.” Taken as whole, they form a concerted hymn 
of praise. Admiration is expressed for the grandeur and originality of 
this imposing work. The impression resembles that made on the general 
public. In this case, as in many others, we find a solitary exception. 
This obscure pen-pusher 1 tilts with visor closed (being probably ashamed 
to sign his name) as your declared enemy, and worships Schumann, 
Berlioz, Glinka, and a little band of inconspicuous Russian musicians. 
Upon you he declares war along the whole front, attacking you with inex- 
cusable epithets which are the shame, not of his paper alone, but of the 
entire Russian press, while entangling their author in inextricable con- 
tradictions. Spiteful as he tries to be, he succeeds in saying precisely 
the contrary of what he intends, and wanders into blind alleys. All this 
can only excite a compassionate smile. Here an instance — while denying 
you a single spark of creative genius he finds, in Lohengrin, “Beetho- 
venian” traits; he denies the presence of any originality whatsoever in 
your work, while admitting that your orchestration teems with original 
and delightful details. He seeks to prove your complete impotence as a 
musician, yet is forced to concede your merit in energetically and vic- 
toriously combating the abuses of modern opera. While endeavoring 
to discredit your efforts, and expressing himself contemptibly enough 
concerning your lightly-won successes, he nevertheless compares them to 
the achievements of Gluck. 

As you see, it is the same story to which you have become accus- 
tomed in the German and French press. Such progeny of Zoilus does 
its utmost to defame you and belittle your triumphs — yet only demon- 
strates your greatness. 

This frenzied hatred that they stir up in the press of all countries, 
is not the least among the agencies that spread your renown. As an 
accessory to your triumph it had to appear here, too. It is the tribute 
that must be paid to your great name. Where the light is strong, 
shadows will not be absent! 

This rosy description of the success of “Lohengrin” by no 
means corresponded to the facts, but with Seroff one is accus- 
tomed to seeing the figments of his imagination accepted, in his 
moods of exaltation, as absolute verities. “Lohengrin” did not 
maintain its place on the repertory of the Marientheater; and full 
thirty years intervened before Wagner gained a comparatively 
firm foothold on the Russian stage. Whether Seroff himself 
later perceived how sadly he was mistaken with regard to the 
attitude of the Russian public toward “Lohengrin,” is not known. 
But even supposing this to be the case, who could take it amiss 


J It was Cesar Cui. 
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that he withheld the bitter truth from the friend he loved with 
such entire devotion? 

In the Spring of 1869 Seroff, together with his wife and their 
little son, 1 again took ship at St. Petersburg for his beloved Ger- 
many. Munich, with its masterly performances of Wagner’s 
works under Hans von Biilow and Hans Richter, was the first goal 
of their journey. Here Seroff heard for the first time the “Meister- 
singer” and “Tristan.” These performances he reckoned among 
the most important events of his life. His enthusiasm for Wagner 
transcended all bounds. Wagner himself was then not in Munich, 
but living with Cosima von Biilow in Villa Triebschen, near Lu- 
cerne; this spot was, therefore, naturally the next objective of 
Seroff’s pilgrimage. In Lucerne the Seroffs took up their abode 
for a considerable period, and their first excursion was to Villa 
Triebschen. The Russian pair, whose costumes were doubtless 
sufficiently fantastic — for twenty years Seroff had worn one and 
the same hat, of a shape and color baffling description, and his in- 
separable companion — were met by Wagner’s factotum with the 
distrustful mien which is the customary welcome of “indigent 
pedestrians.” All the more rejoiceful was the reception of his 
Russian friend by Wagner himself. And Frau Cosima, now meet- 
ing Seroff for the first time, also welcomed the new arrivals with 
the greatest cordiality. Animated intercourse sprang up between 
Villa Triebschen and Pension Sonnenberg, where the Seroffs were 
quartered. Most frequently they were the guests of Wagner, but 
from time to time they had the honor of receiving the illustrissimi 
of Triebschen at their pension. During that summer Wagner 
was in an extremely optimistic mood. Mme. Seroff, in her 
“Memoirs,” delights in recalling the enjoyable and inspiring hours 
that they spent together with Wagner. Many were the guests 
that season at Villa Triebschen. Seroff was naturally most 
desirous to be alone with Wagner, in order that they might engage 
in arguments on very various questions of art equally interesting 
to the master and himself. He asked Wagner’s permission to 
visit him alone of a Saturday evening. “What are you doing with 
me?” said Wagner jestingly; “I rave against Judaism, and you 
force me to celebrate the Shabbas!” 

On these (for Seroff) incomparable Shabbas evenings the two 
friends conversed about the Old German sagas and myths, the 
philosophical teachings of the ancient Greeks, and many topics 
connected with the arts in general. With great patience and 
zest Wagner interpreted to his friend the inner meaning of the 

*Later the celebrated portrait-painter. 
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Nibelung Trilogy, then nearing completion. He often played 
him the freshly composed scenes. Of the impressions so received, 
Mme. Seroff writes: 

One evening Wagner was playing us the scene from his Trilogy 
where Erda makes her appearance, having just finished it. He played 
badly, occasionally striking the keys with his fist, and declaiming with 
a hoarse voice to the intricate piano-accompaniment, which was evi- 
dently a little too much for him; yet his nervous, animated style of decla- 
mation lent his delivery a power such as I have never known even the 
best primadonnas on the stage to put forth. So it can be understood 
that the author’s interpretation, despite many imperfections, can never 
be forgotten, and aroused our sincere admiration. Wagner knew howto 
bring out the telling points in a truly inimitable fashion, whereas most 
actresses wholly miss them by reason of a characterless and indifferent 
delivery. 

One day Wagner sent for Seroff. In Villa Triebschen a 
house-rehearsal of “Rheingold” was to be held. All the male 
impersonators had arrived from Munich. We quote from Mme. 
Seroff : 

We were permitted to witness the marvellous manner in which the 
author explained and illustrated the smallest details of each rdle to the 
several players. . . . People say that Wagner is insolent, rough and 
impatient during rehearsals. Perhaps! We have not seen him in the 
theatre, but here he was extremely amiable and only seldom interrupted 
the tranquil course of his conversation, although whenever a phrase was 
awkwardly delivered, the corners of his mouth twitched nervously. It 
is possible that Wagner, at an ordinary rehearsal, might scold the singers 
pitilessly, but here he controlled himself. Not until they had taken 
their departure did he throw himself with a most disgusted air into an 
armchair, and exclaimed, no longer capable of restraining his wrath: 
“Good God! What brainless creatures human beings can be!” In such 
cases Frau Cosima had a wonderful knack of pacifying Wagner with 
delicate feminine tact. Soon the wrathful master would smile once 
more, only growling to himself, “Such a pack of asses on this earth!” — 
“But you like them for all that, my boy,” he once laughingly added, 
stroking our son’s head. Evidently it had just occurred to him that the 
child had preferred, a short time previously, a donkey-back ride into the 
mountains to a festival dinner at Wagner’s. 

In spite of the enjoyable experiences in Lucerne and the hap- 
piness which the proximity of his idolized friend afforded him, 
Seroff was ill at ease. His physical sufferings were continually 
increasing, and he was often a prey to gloomy thoughts. Wagner 
and Frau Cosima, according to Mme. Seroff’s testimony, were 
most sympathetically concerned about the disquieting condition of 
her husband. 

The hour of parting came at last. Wagner was in an especially 
tender mood. He told us a great deal about his own illness at the time 
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when he was lying near to death in Venice. As a parting gift he handed 
Seroff a complete copy of “The Nibelung’s Ring” with his portrait 
and the inscription “Also Triebschen!” As they embraced in fraternal 
farewell Wagner gazed at Seroff with sorrowful tenderness, and ex- 
claimed: “Now the joys of Triebschen are at an end!” We drove away 
in tears. The shores seemed overspread with gloom, the lake menacing. 
We felt as if we had left the best part of our life behind us — as if we were 
orphaned. It was with a dim, dark foreboding that we betook ourselves 
yet further toward the south, even the climate of Switzerland being 
too harsh for Seroff’s state of health. We never saw Wagner again. 

In 1871 death put an end to Seroff ’s creative activities, 
together with the Wagner propaganda in Russia to which he had 
devoted himself with such whole-souled enthusiasm. And even 
if he had not given to Russian art his own works, which in certain 
respects were of considerable importance, he would, thanks to his 
energetic and efficient support of the ideas of the great German 
reformer of opera, have been assured of an honorable place, not 
merely in Russian musical history, but in that of the world at 
large. 

* * 


♦ 


In the course of his changeful career Seroff also had numerous 
interesting encounters with Franz Liszt. His descriptions of these 
episodes are for the most part very entertainingly and pictur- 
esquely worded. Some of these descriptions are worthy of being 
rescued from oblivion, containing as they do a graphic portrayal of 
Liszt’s entourage in Weimar. 

In 1858 a well-known music-lover and chorus-director, Prince 
Golizyn, left St. Petersburg on a trip to foreign countries where he 
proposed to give a series of “Russian” concerts. He requested 
Seroff to accompany him. The first stage of the journey ended in 
Dresden, and here Seroff heard “Tannh&user,” for the first time, 
which excited him to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. His itiner- 
ant reports on music, which are replete with clever and realistic 
observations on German music and musical life in Germany, 
read like a chain of variations upon a continually recurrent theme: 
“Ceterum censeo — Tannhauser is the greatest art- work of genius 
that the human mind has yet created.” — From Dresden Seroff 
proceeded to Weimar, to visit Liszt. He was welcomed by the 
lord of the Altenburg with such warm-hearted attentions that for 
an entire month he was unable to tear himself away from Weimar. 
During the whole time he lived in Liszt’s house as his guest. 
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Much of interest with regard to his stay is found in his musical 
correspondence from Germany. But Seroff’s private letters bear 
still more striking testimony to his exalted frame of mind. In 
one of these, dated July 17/29, 1858, and addressed to his sister, 
he writes: 

Yesterday (Wednesday) Princess Lilly (Witgenstein) received some 
twenty-five guests — a company of artists, litterati (of whom there are 
plenty in Weimar), with their wives and other female relatives; the 
Russian priest Sobinin, whose daughter, although meagrely gifted, is a 
pupil of Liszt; that veteran among men of learning, Varnhagen von 
Ense, etc., all in full dress — the Princess is a “serenity,” and likes to sur- 
round herself with worldly pomp — almost cravate blanche. 

When all were assembled, Liszt went up to the magnificent grand 
piano and obstinately insisted on opening the musical soiree with — now, 
what do you suppose? — the duet by Vollweiler on themes from “Russian 
and Ludmilla,” assisted by Frohlich (!). I warned Liszt that this 
leather-lunged clarinettist is a horribly poor player, but, as a matter of 
courtesy, he did not wish to deprive Frohlich of the flattering gratifica- 
tion of tooting something with Liszt (!). Well, they started — maybe 
you remember how Frohlich plays! ! It was simply frightful! We all 
(one being Hermann, the son of the finest clarinettist in the world) 
listened and were horrified. Liszt did his best to cover up the “hissing” 
of the clarinet with the most wonderful arpeggios — but it was of no avail! 
While he played on and on with a smile of pitying resignation, he sig- 
naled me with his eyes to approach, and whispered in my ear, “Vous 
avez raison, Seroff — il est atroce!” — At last — it was really too much for 
him — he said: “Voyons — faisons une petite pause. The gentleman 
needs a little rest.” Liszt having thus arranged matters after a fashion, 
our tortures were at an end and speedily forgotten in the joys of the ensu- 
ing rich compensation. — Liszt soon sat down again at the piano (he had 
promised the Princess to make much music that evening) and played one 
of his Hungarian Rhapsodies. How I felt! It seemed as if I were 
again in the Engelhardt hall, or the Assembly of Nobles, in St. Peters- 
burg, as I was in 1842 — the same beatifically transfigured countenance 
of that “artist of all artists,” the same electrical, magnetical, magical 
ascendency over his listeners, the same virtuosity to which nothing on 
earth is comparable, that knows no difficulties, and yet is but the servant 
of the thought. To me it is a matter for wonderment, how the concert- 
giving pianists (not even excepting Clara Schumann) can ever venture 
to present themselves to the public so long as such a daemon of pianistic 
art exists in the world! — If there be a disparity between the Liszt of to- 
day and the earlier Liszt, it is, outwardly, only that he has grown gray, 
and inwardly, only that he plays even more enchantingly and composes 
incomparably better. (Yesterday, before the soiree, he played — entre 
nous — some fragments from his Legend “Die heilige Elisabeth”; the 

music is truly marvellous in its simplicity, the melody — genuine to 

say nothing at all about the rest, for this “rest” is a matter of course in 
the works of such a brain.) When he had displayed the wonders of his 
Rhapsodie — sometimes replete with trills and figurations, while in other 
passages the piano was transformed into a “steel-ribbed Leviathan,” 
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and with the piano vibrated Liszt, and all of us, and the entire hall — 
after all these wonders he arose; radiant with the aureole of his renown 
(you remember how his face is transfigured when he is playing ), and was 
instantly surrounded by his guests, especially the ladies, who always 
and everywhere overwhelm him with compliments. People of our sort 
find it rather difficult to say anything whatever to him. Liszt is so 
frightfully clever, so surfeited with adulation, that any expression of 
enthusiasm must seem to him like a platitude. Still, I felt unable to 
renounce the pleasure of saying a word or two to him; he was really 
pleased, and pressed my hand heartily, remarking: “Treve de com- 
pliments, my new old friend!” (That naturally gives me a right to add, on 
my visiting-cards: “Amico di Liszt.”) 

Following the Rhapsodie, Miss Genast (the daughter of an actor 
and singing-teacher in Weimar) sang very charmingly two songs by 
Liszt — “t)ber alien Gipfeln ist Ruh” (Goethe) and “Loreley” (Heine). 
He himself accompanied her. The “Loreley” is supremely beautiful. 
The fiance of this young lady, a baritone by the name of Suppe (almost 
a tenor, very nice, but limps), sang two Hungarian songs and the Italian 
melody “Angiolina” by Liszt, accompanied by his betrothed, who also 
plays piano well. Then “he himself” played again, this time his Don 
Juan Fantasy (with a good many cuts — he omitted all the variations 
on “La ci darem la mano”). Therewith ended the concert, for which 
many would have been glad to pay no end of money! — And now, what 
can one say to people who assert that Liszt has forgotten how to play on 
the piano, or to others who deny him a talent for composition! ! 

We supped at small tables in two rooms (champagne, truffles, 
ices). Liszt seated me in the place of honor, that is, next to himself (on 
his right sat the very pretty Miss Genast). Tell me, may I not rightly 
say of myself that I am dwelling somewhere on Olympus? I can’t 
imagine how I ever got up there. After such a life, and the very lone- 
somest hours in my workroom at Weimar, I shall find it hard to become 
accustomed to the incalculably inferior existence with K. G. Golizyn. 
There’s quite a distance between him and Olympus. 

Seroff’s immense enthusiasm for the individuality of Liszt as 
a man and as an artist, seems not to have failed of response. Liszt 
was also partial to Seroff, otherwise he would hardly have kept 
him for a month as a guest in his own house. A letter written by 
Liszt on July 1, 1858, to von Lenz, the searcher after Beetho- 
veniana, contains many flattering allusions to Seroff. The language 
of the original was French : 

My acquaintance with Seroff was productive of great pleasure to 
me. The style in which he interprets Beethoven, penetrating his 
inmost thought, gave me a high opinion of his musical intelligence (“sens 
musical”). He is possessed of a spiritual sense of hearing that can be 
replaced by nothing else. We chat with him unconstrainedly, and 
understand each other. His arrangements of the last Beethoven quartets 
for two pianos are excellently made. If he will take a little further 
trouble with their revision, he can easily attain to the highest perfection. 
To this end we have played his arrangements over and over again — 
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what a stupid word “play” is in such cases, unless, by the term “play,” 
we understand an outpouring of soulful emotions, free as the forces of 
Nature. Notwithstanding all the difficulties one encounters in per- 
suading a publisher to accept compositions for two pianos, I am going 
to try to get these arrangements by Seroff printed. They possess, in 
my opinion, a valuable significance for art by making propaganda for 
the study of the masterworks on which they are founded — these chefs 
d’ceuvres which have hitherto had a far too limited circulation. 

With this critique Seroff might well have been content; he 
doubtless would have been so, had it come to his knowledge. 

In the course of a few years the relations between Liszt and 
Seroff were to suffer a slight derangement. In the summer of 
1863 Seroff again met Liszt in Carlsruhe. The latter, who was 
conducting a musical festival there, saluted his Russian friend with 
open arms: “Mon cher tartare, soyez le bienvenu!” 

Seroff had never ventured to show his own compositions to 
Wagner, whom he revered like a god. His association with Liszt 
was of a wholly different sort. Naturally, he was very desirous to 
hear what Liszt thought of his opera “Judith,” which had recently 
obtained signal success in St. Petersburg, and the score of which 
he had brought with him. Liszt also was probably glad of an 
opportunity to examine the work of the Russian composer whose 
“sens musical” he so highly esteemed. He laid down the piano 
transcription (which had been made in part by the unpractised 
pen of the composer’s wife) with the remark: “Mais ou diable 
avez-vous peche cette fichue d’ecriture et ce clavier de 1‘autre 
monde!” and caught up the score. As to the further development 
of this scene we find, in Mme. Seroff’s “Memoirs,” a very vivid 
account. 

Now the problem was, to play from the score. Masterly though the 
titanic musician’s command of the orchestra was, he did not succeed in 
reading Seroff’s complicated orchestration quite smoothly. Besides, the 
Russian text stood in the way of a complete understanding of the work. 
When he had finished the first act, Liszt exclaimed: “Comment? Tout 
un acte avec des juifs, les cruches en 1’air demandant de l’eau? Cela 
n’est pas amusant, parbleu!” — So, when he began the second act, the 
whole spirit of the occasion was spoiled; a “wrong note” persisted in 
sounding; both player and composer were malcontent and groaning, so 
to speak, under a heavy burden. Seroff, without the least zeal or anima- 
tion, explained the scenario; Liszt merely played “correctly”; evidently, 
Judith and Aura were fully as uninteresting for him as the weeping 
Hebrews. For the time being, however, the two friends remained out- 
wardly calm. Suddenly Liszt stopped, and said: “Here the harps can- 
not make themselves heard.” — “I have heard them precisely thirty-two 
times,” replied Seroff, dissembling his irritation. — “I tell you, they 
cannot be heard — harps in the middle register always sound weak.” — 
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“I have heard them thirty -two times!” repeated Seroff in an irascible 
tone. — After this incident it was of course impossible to go on playing. 
Liszt arose, and frankly acknowledged that the opera did not please him. 
Noticing the expression of embarrassment on our faces he continued with 
decision and, so it appeared to me, with the utmost sincerity: ‘‘This 
opera does not please me, it is not sufficiently interesting. It is only to 
my friends that I say just what I think; that is their privilege, to them I 
do not pretend.” 

Despite the “privilege” thus accorded him, this harsh and 
unflattering judgment from Liszt’s own lips must have been a hard 
blow for Seroff. One can readily understand that the cavalier 
manner in which Liszt treated Seroff the composer did not fail of 
effect. This time the former warmth and cordiality refused to 
return, and Seroff left Carlsruhe without regret. A long time 
elapsed before he recovered from the blow and could resume his 
intercourse with Liszt on the earlier unconstrained footing. 


( Translated, by Theodore Baker) 



IN BEHALF OF THE “POPULAR” 
ELEMENTS IN MUSICAL ART 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 

P OE’S tale, “The Purloined Letter,” furnishes a good illus- 
tration of that peculiar blindness of a part of the human 
race — most especially of those who deal with minute in- 
spection and analysis — in not seeing that which is most plainly 
before their eyes. After detectives had performed incredible 
tasks in searching every nook and cranny of the man’s house, 
clothing and furniture, and had even waylaid him under the 
guise of footpads in order to search his person, the suspected 
letter was at last discovered, by an abler and fresher mind, to 
have been all the while in plain sight in his rooms, disguised only 
by being enclosed in a dirty and torn envelope. 

The particular purpose of this illustration will be more evi- 
dent in the latter part of this essay. As its ultimate application to 
present-day music is of a nature that may arouse some hostility, the 
writer feels constrained to strengthen his case in advance by a brief 
historic r6sum6 of the manner in which the access of the popular 
element into art-music has freshened and revivified it when it 
was becoming moribund either from unintelligible complexity or 
from the mere reiteration of worn-out formulas. 

The highly intellectual yet perversely soulless ingenuity of 
the Netherland contrapuntal school, which had spread into 
Italy, is a fact familiar to all students of musical history. The 
reformation wrought by Palestrina, infusing an element of rever- 
ence, sincerity and good taste into the sacred music of his time, is 
a thing which must be regarded with the greatest respect, but we 
shall not dwell on it at present, as it does not concern our subject 
directly. The first real infusion of the popular element of which 
we shall speak came at the time of the Reformation, along with 
the rise of the German chorale. The desire of the new congre- 
gations for voicing their religious emotions in united song was 
wisely encouraged by Luther, Calvin and other religious leaders, 
and the sudden demand for music suitable for congregational 
singing could not be fully met either from the sources of the older 
religion or from the original compositions produced at the time: 
it became necessary to draw also from secular sources, and this 
was freely done, with little regard for the incongruity of the original 
words of the tunes with religious ideas. Thus “Ich hort’ ein 
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Fraulein klagen” became “Herr Christ der einig Gottes Sohn”; 
“Mein Gemtith ist mir verwirret” was transformed into “Herz- 
lich thut mich verlangen” (familiar to many of our readers as 
No. 102, first tune, in the Hutchins Hymnal, to the words “O 
sacred Head, surrounded by crown of piercing thorn”). The 
choral melody known in America as “Old Hundred” came from 
French sources, through Geneva spreading to Germany and 
England in its more sanctified form. Its original words began 
“II n’y a icy celluy Qui n’ait sa belle,” and it is probable that the 
original rhythm of the tune was something like this: 


etc . 



as several early arrangements of it show the influence of this 
rhythm. Its present form is in notes of equal length, like the 
majority of German chorales. 
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etc . 
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The efforts of organists to harmonize these chorales, either 
simply or with contrapuntal embellishments, practically gave 
rise to the modern science of Harmony, as distinguished from the 
older Counterpoint. 

We must proceed: the plot of Wagner’s “Mastersingers of 
Nuremburg,” although fiction, is based on an actual historic 
truth — the struggle of the free and popular element in music 
against respectable hide-bound tradition, finally winning recog- 
nition. The same thing has happened again and again in musical 
art. Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsodies” are now considered almost 
among the classics, yet the melodies which he introduced in them 
are many of them from the humblest sources — popular songs and 
dance-tunes familiar in Hungary. Whether these are of original 
Magyar or original Gypsy origin is a disputed point, and we are 
not prepared to enter into the discussion; but in either case their 
origin and original use had in it nothing more essentially refined 
or artistic than the tunes of our modern “rag-time.” The same 
remark applies to Brahms’ “Hungarian Dances,” which are 
transcriptions of Hungarian melodies communicated to him by 
the violinist Remenyi. Take them in their simple unadorned 
form and look at the matter in an unprejudiced light, is not 
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in every respect as good and as vital a musical theme as this? 
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(The last is from one of Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, the first is 
from Kerry Mills’ “Georgia Camp-meeting” — a tune which was 
one of the first popular examples of rag-time, and dates back about 
twenty-five years.) 

One is easily misled by the pathos of distance. That which 
seems to us exotic and piquant may be, and probably is, as banal 
and commonplace in its own country and time as a Bowery dance- 
hall, a Sunday School picnic or a Ladies’ Night at the lodge. On 
the other hand, had we been brought up in Budapest or Press- 
burg and were the popular ditties of contemporary America 
presented to us through the medium of a great artist’s rendition, 
though we might feel that they were in some way alien to our 
existing musical tastes, they could never strike us as banal or 
dull — on the contrary, they would seem quite romantic and 
intriguing. 

This fact has found recognition among several leading com- 
posers of recent times. Grieg, after a few half-hearted attempts 
to compose in the classical manner (as taught at Leipsic), plunged 
boldly into the use of Norwegian dance-rhythms and of song- 
melodies of the popular type, creating, as his own contribution 
to the cause, a type of harmonic treatment uniquely adapted to his 
subject-matter. Dvorak and Smetana did much the same thing 
for Bohemian music, Glinka for Russian, while Percy Grainger 
is still opening our eyes in a blithe and cheerful way to unsuspected 
beauty in old British folk-dances and other music of a popular 
origin. As I use this word “old,” it occurs to me that there is a 
pathos of time as well as of distance. Why is it so much easier 
for educated musicians to appreciate what is good, only when it 
has become well-seasoned with age? I do not know — and it is 
doubtful if any one knows — the exact date of the original tune 
from which Grainger borrowed the theme of “Molly on the Shore,” 
but for argument’s sake, let us assign it to about the time of Bull, 
Byrd, or Orlando Gibbons. If so, do you imagine either of those 
worthies ever appreciated it at its true value? More probably 
they felt toward it very much the same amused contempt that 
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you or I do toward the “Dustpicker’s Rag,” or “I ain’t got no 
use for sleep” ! 

Dvorak, when he came to America, had a strong insight to- 
ward the truth of this matter, and gave us some very enlightening 
counsel, though for reasons about to be mentioned he did not quite 
succeed in hitting the nail on the head. When he had been here 
long enough to gather up in his musical consciousness a few nigger- 
tunes and a little contemporary rag-time, he said to himself 
(presumably) “Go to now, shall I not write some truly American 
music?” and in course of time produced a notable Symphony, 
a Quartet, a Quintet, and a Sonatina for Violin and Piano, all in 
a new style supposed to be specially adapted to American taste. 
It is undoubtedly fine music, but, after all, more Bohemian than 
American, and more “classic” than either, as he uses the traditional 
Sonata-form with faultless observance of the traditional rules, 
thus “putting new wine into old bottles.” After all, it is a well- 
trained Czech musician’s idea of American ideas, just as Moszkow- 
ski’s “Spanish Dances” are a German idea of Spanish ideas, or 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Capriccio Espanol” a Russian idea of Span- 
ish ideas. In order to be an American composer in the same 
sense that Grieg, for instance, is a Norwegian composer, some 
new young genius must arise who has heard and assimilated 
American popular music both good and bad from his earliest youth, 
and possesses both the instinct and the skill to produce what is 
beautiful merely by following out the type, plus his own person- 
ality. If I mistake not, too, although it is bold to predict, he 
will mostly confine himself to the shorter forms, rather than to the 
symphony and the sonata — not that I believe as some do that 
these forms are played out, but because the temperament of the 
American public is impatient of length and digressiveness, and 
particularly appreciative of conciseness and directness. 

* * 

* 

Among our younger American composers we number several 
who have a flair toward Indian music. This introduces a new and 
exotic element, but has really no popular appeal. Not one in a 
thousand of us has ever heard any real Indian music at first 
hand, and many of us have never even seen an Indian. (The 
present writer, for instance, in a lifetime of nearly fifty years 
spent in six different states of the Union, has possibly seen a 
dozen.) The negro race is far more familiar to us, and far more 
highly gifted with musical talent, and it is quite possible that 
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its influence may trickle into American music quite as that of 
the Gypsies has done in the case of Magyar music. 

Thirty years ago, most young American composers were 
trying to write like Wagner. A few years later, and worship was 
divided between Brahms, Grieg, Dvorak, and the modern Rus- 
sians, with a few casting admiring glances toward the French 
school. A few admired and imitated (in the line of sacred music) 
the English cathedral school, and almost succeeded in rivalling 
them in respectable dullness. 

While all this was going on, and while essayists and musical 
critics were cudgeling their brains to predict the future of Ameri- 
can music, hundreds of unknown little composers were writing 
real American music, unnoticed by the musical critics and the 
various little anxious groups of sedulous imitators of Wagner, 
Brahms, Grieg, and of French or Russian composers. It was 
the old story of blindness to the thing that was too evident. The 
only composers who were really new and really American were the 
popular composers, and that of the humblest and most vulgar 
type. But to recognize that fact was too bitter a pill for any 
well-bred and well-educated musician to swallow. As I read 
over the above words, I realize that they apparently do great 
injustice to several American composers of real genius and orig- 
inality: one may mention, for example, MacDowell, in his “New 
England Idyls” — yet I am unwilling to delete the statement al- 
together, for the following reason; namely, that these American 
compositions of the highest order and most undoubted originality 
appeal only to a very limited class of hearers — far more limited, 
in fact, than the number of those who appreciate the older classics. 
It has been my experience and observation that (in general) the 
audiences most receptive of the highest class of modern American 
music, are those who are not familiar but actually somewhat 
satiated with the classics. Those who have a refined taste but 
seldom opportunity to gratify it, always show a preference for 
older classics, or at best for those American composers whose 
work is a more or less frank imitation of their style. Does not 
this show that these works, although we may point to them 
with just pride, are somewhat exotic, and limited in their appeal? 

Harmonic and Rhythmic Peculiarities 
of the Newer Popular Music 

Now let us glance at some of the new elements which have 
appeared in our popular music. They are important from two 
quite distinct points of view: — first, because (with certain ex- 
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ceptions which will be reckoned with toward the latter part of this 
article) they represent a gradual growth toward real artistic 
value in popular music itself; second, because it is not impossible 
that certain elements coming from popular music may have un- 
expected and important influence on art-music of the not distant 
future. (Witness, for instance, Carpenter, in his “Krazy Kat.”) 
Probably most of the so-called popular music published in 
the Victorian age has long since been used for kindling fires or for 
other humble purposes not needful to enumerate, but supposing 
you can by chance get hold of a few samples of it which have 
withstood the devouring hand of time — probably in some old 
country mansion where storage-room is plenty — you will be 
astonished to see how utterly banal and meager the music is, not 
only to the cultured musician, but even to the ears of the crowd 
to-day. Whole periods and sections are built up simply on tonic 
and dominant; even altered chords are conspicuous by their 
absence, and modulation confines itself within the narrowest and 
most obvious conventional limits. Not only harmony but 
rhythm is entirely without distinction, and accompaniment-figures 
show a large preponderance of the now discredited Alberti bass. 
When you have spent as long a time as you can endure in the 
examination of this insipid stuff, turn to some of the popular 
music of the present day, and notice the difference. Chords of the 
diminished seventh, French, German and Neapolitan sixths, 
augmented triads, the various devices of the organ-point and of 
stationary voices, are freely used; the minor mode is often in 
evidence, and modulation in general is much freer and bolder. 
More striking still is the use of syncopation — in fact so common 
as to be almost a mannerism — and this with certain new features 
which have no precedent in classical music, yet are undeniably 
legitimate artistic devices. We will pause here a moment to 
comment on certain of these features. It was a principle of the 
older counterpoint, pretty well observed in classical music, that 
of two tied notes, the first must be at least as long as the second: 
this gives a certain smoothness and dignity to the progression, 
but these qualitities being obviously at a discount in modern 
popular music, the composers of the same, though probably more 
from instinct than from logic, threw this rule to the winds, and 
rhythms of the following sort are exceedingly common: 


Irving Berlin 



He is - n’t much in the light, but when he gets in the dark 
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The present writer happens to have had considerable ex- 
perience in taking down by ear, arranging and orchestrating the 
little incidental songs which stage comedians occasionally originate 
for their own use. When he was new to the task, it seemed at 
times as if the singer were declaiming prose rather than verse, 
the rhythm was so broken, and he would endeavor to record the 
melodic chain in a more flowing and perhaps more conventional 
form. He soon discovered, however, that this did not suit at 
all: what the singer wanted was exactly his own rhythm of decla- 
mation, and to attain the same meant a string of syncopations 
sometimes out-Schumanning Schumann. It may not have repre- 
sented ideal declamation, as does Wagner’s settings of the text 
in the “Ring” and “Tristan and Isolde,” yet it was the actor- 
singer’s own conscientious idea of the way he wished to deliver 
the lines, and, as such, was entitled to due respect. This shows 
that the syncopation in modern popular music is not always a 
mere mannerism, but an effort toward real artistic truth, of a 
humble sort. As an example of the tendency toward a fuller 
use of the resources of harmony, we select, almost at random, a 
few measures of “Broken-Hearted Blues” (by Klickman and 
Bargy, arranged by Hildreth [published 1922] ) : 



piece popular about 1860. 
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Progress has not, however, been confined to harmonic and 
rhythmic characteristics: there has arisen a new school of or- 
chestration in popular music, as distinct from the old as Richard 
Strauss’ or Debussy’s orchestration is from that of Haydn and 
Mozart. For the most part, popular composers were not (and are 
not) highly-educated musicians like Kerry Mills, but were obliged 
to seek assistance both in the notation and the scoring of their 
compositions. Scoring having become a separate branch of the 
art, men like Bodewalt Lampe, R. E. Hildreth, Von der Mehden, 
Charles N. Grant — (we name these as first occuring to us, by no 
means implying that there are not many others equally worthy 
of mention) — have redeemed their task from being merely the 
perfunctory one of a hack “arranger,” throwing into it the skill 
and the fine perceptions of artists. It was a difficult task, and 
it might seem almost a thankless one: the make-up of the orchestras 
for which they were compelled to write was most meager — when 
“full” (bless the mark!) they consisted of 1 flute, 1 oboe, 2 clarinets, 
1 bassoon, 2 cornets, 2 horns, 1 trombone, snare and bass drums — 
rarely tympani — and the usual strings, but in very scant num- 
bers, with the possible addition of saxophone, xylophone, and 
certain other modern novelties on occasion. But, in point of fact, 
they knew that only in the rarest cases would the full instrumenta- 
tion be used: it was necessary therefore to arrange in such a way 
that a fairly acceptable effect might be produced from what we 
may term a defective orchestra. This was actually accomplished: 
first, by treating the instruments individually rather than in 
mass-groups; second, by depending on the much-overworked 
piano to remedy the lack of fullness and cohesion; third, by a very 
clever system of “cross-cueing” (see Gaston Borch’s “Manual 
of Instrumentation,” Chapter IX), which we have not room to 
explain here in detail. 

As an example of very clever scoring for this very limited 
orchestra, we give (in short score) a few measures from “The 
Crocodile” scored by R. E. Hildreth. (The composition itself 
is by Otto Motzan and Harry Akst. These worthy artists are 
quite unknown to me, aside from this one piece, and it is quite a 
puzzle to picture how they could have cooperated with each 
other, as the little composition seems to have a unity which 
would argue an origin in one single brain.) 
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Moderato assai n. 



Bass & Trombone 


The tone-color of the Saxophone seems to be a favorite with 
the younger generation — somewhat of an anomaly, as its quality 
is sombre rather than gay: when two or more saxophones are used 
with independent parts, the sonorousness is of a somewhat organ- 
like character, in fact. The part assigned it is much like that 
of a ’Cello. It contrasts beautifully with rapid passages on the 
Xylophone, and has been so used on occasion. 

The Hawaiian “Steel Guitar,” while it has seldom been 
actually introduced into the orchestra, has left its influence in 
the use of certain glissando effects, for instance: 



glissando 5 


The Trombone has been wrested from its sublimely dignified 
position and made a sort of comedy-instrument by the use of 
grotesque glissando effects. 
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The percussion -instruments in the hands of the drummer 
have been greatly multiplied and in many cases improved: the 
Bells, Xylophone. Marimbaphone and Cathedral Chimes, though 
often used without good judgment, have introduced new and 
legitimate artistic possibilities. The same may be said of certain 
new forms of mutes for the brass instruments. 

The numerous repetitions so much in evidence in dance music 
are now often redeemed from monotony by a change in orchestra- 
tion: — the “first time through” the violin may have the melody; 
the “second time through” it may be given to the cornet, for 
instance, while the violin plays a counterpoint of entirely new 
material. Similarly, it sometimes happens that a theme will 
appear on the bells, with a light accompaniment: on its repetition 
tutti the drummer will turn from the bells to his usual snare and 
bass drums, ff — a simple but most effective device. 

In popular music of the Victorian age, the ’Cello was used 
chiefly to double the Bass: at present it is used more largely in 
the tenor register for principal or subsidiary melodies. All these 
things represent a real and vital advance. 

Some Slight Misgivings 

It would be a pleasant task if the writer could rest content 
with telling the good that is happening to American music through 
the working of the popular element, but a fair-minded critic 
feels impelled to look also at the other side. Syncopation has 
been so overdone that the popular taste finds music a little dull 
without it: hence have appeared certain blasphemous carica- 
tures of some of our most admired classical melodies. The 
feeling for triple rhythm seems to be obsolescent among the 
musically uneducated: the waltz no longer charms as it did a 
generation ago. I have heard a young girl of average mentality 
sing a waltz-song and actually change the rhythm from 



The drummers in dance-orchestras of the type which seems most 
popular with the public, habitually disregard the carefully- 
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written part made by the arranger, and substitute a mere bar- 
barously-monotonous pounding on each beat of the measure, 
interspersed by noises with the various other percussion-instru- 
ments put in here and there according to their own perverse 
fancy, often not even with any rhythmic feeling. 

I have purposely left to the last a subject which many 
would consider an important if not a fatal defect in the popular 
music of the day — namely, the vulgarity and banal doggerel of 
the words of the songs. It may surprise the reader that I am 
disposed to take the r61e of apologist rather than of the “devil’s 
advocate.” It is the purpose of Art to serve as a self-expression: 
good taste and even morality have nothing to do with it. If 
a composer happens to be religious, he may write sacred music 
with sincerity, and voice the sentiments and appeal to the feelings 
of the religious; if he has a refined taste in poetry, he may com- 
pose music for the lyrics of Browning, Heine, Verlaine, and will 
find audiences “fit though few”; but if he would win the ears of 
hoi polloi he must voice their feelings in their own language. 
In any one of these three cases, he may be a bungler, a skillful 
hack writer, or a rare and consummate artist. Shakespeare’s 
lyrics, as found in his plays, are not all of the most refined type — 
for instance, one containing these lines: 

For she had a tongue with a tang. 

Would cry to a sailor, “Go hang”: 

She loved not the savour of tar nor of pitch, 

Yet a tailor might scratch her where-e’er she did itch, etc. 

He knew better than to put ideal poetry into the mouths of 
essentially vulgar characters. 

We may rightly hope, without doubt, that with the growth 
of good morals and good manners popular music may at last 
exhibit a more refined taste, but until then, let us be thankful 
that it at least represents frankly the feelings of the masses as 
they are, for is it not to that extent, and for the audiences for which 
it is intended, a real though perhaps round-about road to good 
art? 

Stephen Foster, in his day, wrote genuinely popular music — 
(the words as well) — which could scarcely have had its origin in 
any country but America or in any age but his own. He had 
the gift of simplicity without triviality. But would songs like 
his succeed in popular appeal to-day? There is a certain wist- 
fulness and pathos about them — for example, in “Old Dog Tray,” 
“Nellie was a lady,” “Massa’s in the cold, cold ground” which have 
been replaced in this day by a frank and animal eroticism, a 
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ribald hilarity or a cold cynicism afraid of being thought senti- 
mental. I take no pleasure in making this statement, yet why 
blind our eyes to the truth? We have high authority for the 
statement that men do not gather figs of thistles. Perhaps we 
may take some comfort in the thought that at least our present- 
day popular music is free from the vice of hypocrisy. But it is not 
our purpose to lead the course of this discussion into the realm 
of manners and morals — we merely wish to see facts clearly, like 
a naturalist observing some particularly unpleasant bug through 
the microscope. 

Commercialism and Artistic Thievery 

Possibly there is no one thing which irritates musicians of 
the better sort so much, in regard to the trivial music of the day, 
as the frantic devices and immense expenditure of money on the 
part of publishers of the baser sort, in the effort to foist unworthy 
wares on the public. The writer has personally known cases 
where they even descended to bribery of band leaders, etc. Such 
courses are obviously without defence, yet in regard to the legiti- 
mate spending of money for advertising, it should be remembered 
that they are dealing in a very perishable commodity — the vogue 
of a popular song being so brief — and they are not to be blamed 
for using extraordinary means for commercial success. When 
Schumann's works were first published by Breitkopf & Hartel, 
they are said to have lain like lead upon the shelves for several 
years, yet afterward they became among the best sellers, and have 
so continued. They could well afford to wait, but if a popular 
song should “lie like lead upon the shelves” when first published, 
it would certainly continue to lie there until baled up as waste 
paper. Hence the hurry. 

The theft of themes from Mendelssohn, Chopin, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Wagner, Beethoven, Puccini, Dvorak, Liszt, likewise 
comes in for condemnation as something highly unethical. These 
appear usually in a mangled and burlesque form, but while the 
present writer has no sympathy with such procedure, his objections 
are not on the score of plagiarism, but on the score of good taste. 
To take that which is sacred because of its beauty and present it 
in a ludicrous or vulgar light is to make the world poorer, not richer, 
and give purposeless offence to all those who appreciate the 
beauties of the original form. However, a plagiarism, truly so 
called, is an attempt to pass off as one’s own the mental property 
of another, whereas the main point of this objectionable borrowing 
is to burlesque that which is already familiar. If it were not 
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already familiar, there would be no burlesque. A so-called com- 
poser who takes Rubinstein’s “Melody in F” and converts it into 
rag-time by filling it full of syncopations, is not doing it in the 
expectation that people will credit him with writing something 
original, but because he thinks people will be amused with the 
odd change he has made in something they knew already. The 
same thing is well known in literature. Perhaps not many of 
our readers care for Kipling’s cynical little poem beginning 

If the led striker call it a strike. 

Or if, the public call it a war 

which is an obvious and intentional burlesque on Emerson’s 
“Brahma”: 

If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he’s slain 

yet no one has ever accused him of plagiarism on that account. 

* * 

* 

It is said that an Oxford professor was once led to dip into 
“Alice in Wonderland” because it was actually written (though 
as a pastime and under the nom-de-plume of Lewis Carroll) by 
a fellow professor of mathematics. After a few pages, he remarked 
that while it seemed well-written, he could not make out just 
what the author intended to prove! For fear this perhaps some- 
what discursive little essay may leave a similar doubt in the minds 
of certain readers, I will take occasion here to explain that it 
is written in the hope, not indeed of converting cultured musicians 
to a liking for popular music, but for the purpose of replacing an 
unreasoning and indiscriminate dislike by an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding. At least we may commend to them the 
words of Terence: 


Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 



A PASTEL BY LA TOUR : MARIE FEL 

By J.-G. PROD’HOMME 


A MONG the admirable pastels by Quentin de La Tour, rescued, 
after a century and a half of tribulation, from German 
L pillage — amidst these likenesses of abbes, financiers, farmers 
of revenue, philosophers, artists, ladies of fashion, done in crayons 
by the “painter to the King,” and now sheltered by our Parisian 
Louvre till such time as they may be restored to the Musee 
Lecuyer of Saint-Quentin, there is a feminine face which attracts 
one like an enigma. In this gallery of the most final end of the 
eighteenth century, it sets one dreaming of some fair Levantine or 
Circassian slave, with its ardent oriental eyes like twin halves of an 
almond and of heart-thrilling warmth, its rather long and slightly 
upturned nose, its fairly large mouth surmounting a chin of 
regular curve which makes the contour of the face a perfect oval. 
The unpowdered hair is hardly concealed by a bluish gauze — 
doubtless a coiffure for the Op6ra — which is slightly inclined toward 
the right temple and held in place by a golden ribbon set off, close 
to the left temple, by a red flower, at the point where the headdress 
crosses the forehead obliquely. 

This portrait, into which the artist threw all the passion that 
he felt, during the last thirty years of his life, for his “divinity,” 
is that of Marie Fel, who, both in the theatre and on the concert- 
stage, was the cantatrice most acclaimed by the Parisian amateurs 
of the eighteenth century, together with her comrade and quasi- 
compatriot, Pierre de Jelyotte. It was Cahuzac who wrote in 
Diderot’s Encyclopedia: 

At the present time, we rejoice in a ehanteur and a chanteuse who 
have carried taste, precision, expression and facility in singing to a pitch 
of perfection which, before them, had neither been anticipated nor 
thought possible. To them art owes its greatest advancement; for it 
was doubtless to the possibilities which M. Rameau divined in their 
brilliant and flexible voices that opera is indebted for those notable 
numbers wherewith this illustrious composer has enriched French song. 
Minor musicians at first revolted against it; sundry amateurs of the 
earlier style, because they knew no other, opposed the adoption of cer- 
tain difficult and brilliant features of Italian song by a language which 
they considered unsuited for them; some narrow-minded folk, whom 
every innovation alarms, and who fancy in their self-complacency that 
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the very limited scope of their knowledge is the nec plus ultra of artistic 
strivings, trembled for the taste of the nation. But the nation laughed 
at their fears and disregarded their feeble outcry; carried away by de- 
light, it listened enravished, and its enthusiastic plaudits were divided 
between the composer and the executants. The talents of a Rameau, a 
Jeliote and a Fel were, of a truth, well worthy of being conjoined. It 
would appear that posterity will make scant mention of the first, not to 
speak of the other two . 1 

In 1733, at the age of fifty, Rameau brought out his first 
opera, Hippolyte et Aricie, at the Academie royale de musique. 
Almost at the same time (June the 1st) Jelyotte made his debut in 
Les Fites grecques et romaines, by Colin de Blamont; Marie Fel 
followed next year, on October the 29th, in the rdle of Venus in 
La Coste’s Philomele, which had been revived ten days before. 
She was a pupil of the wife of the painter Van Loo, nie Christine 
Somis, who came to Paris the year preceding, and whose “night- 
ingale” voice was highly appreciated by music-lovers. Before the 
end of the year she appeared as Electra in Campra’s Iphiginie, 
in which she was an understudy of the Petitpas, and throughout 
the winter she was “liked better and better,” as the editor of the 
“Mercure de France” declared in December, 1734. Meanwhile, 
she was laying the groundwork of her reputation as a singer before 
the audiences at the Concerts Spirituels in the Tuileries, who 
bestowed “much applause” upon her at a concert on All Saints’ 
day two days after her debut at the Op6ra, and praised her “accu- 
racy of pitch” in the execution of motets by Mondonville, Lalande 
or Mouret, in which she took part with “la Dlle. Petitpas” and “le 
sieur Jelyotte.” 

Marie Fel, at the time of her d6but in Paris, was exactly 
twenty-one years old, having been born at Bordeaux, not in 1716, 
the date generally accepted, but in 1713, on October 24th, and not 
baptized until the 31st at the church of Saint- Andre, as the “legit- 
imate daughter of Henry Fel, organist, and Marie Devacle, parish 
of Sainte-Eulalie.” 

Henry Fel already had a son, born in 1694, whom we shall 
meet again further on as a baritone at the Opera, which he had no 
doubt joined before his younger sister. The daughter and the 
sister of musicians, the future star of the Academie royale studied 
music at a very early age. Her youth was probably spent at 
Bordeaux until the day when some “recruiter” for the Prince de 
Carignan, then master of the destinies of the Opera, came to carry 
her away from her family and engage her; — unless it happened 


1 Encyclop6die, Vol. Ill (1751), p. 145, art. Chanteur. 
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that she simply followed her brother to Paris, in order to finish her 
musical education there. 

For several months after her debut, while filling the subordi- 
nate roles reserved for debutantes, her success was augmenting 
from day to day. On March 23, 1735, before the Easter vacation, 
she “sang for the actors,” in Omphale by Destouches, an ariette 
such as it was then the custom to interpolate in the midst of any 
and every lyric tragedy merely for the pleasure of winning applause 
for some singer or cantatrice in favor with the public. At the 
reopening (May 5th) she played in the prologue of the Graces, an 
“heroic ballet” by Royet Mouret, the r6le of Cupid. From time 
to time she also appeared in the Concerts Spirituels, where she 
became one of the soloists, singing “with equal accuracy and pre- 
cision,” according to the naive and stereotyped phrase in “Le 
Mercure,” the motets then in vogue. It seemed as if nothing 
could tear her away from Paris, where, from her first appearance, 
she had won universal favor — when suddenly, on June the 18th, 
she sent in her resignation from the Academie royale. Immedi- 
ately the administration of the Royal Household, in whose depart- 
ment the Opera belonged, addressed to Director Thuret the 
following letter, reminding him of the ordinance of 1713, by which 
actors were required to give six months’ notice before leaving: 

Versailles, July 20, 1735. 

M. Thuret, Director of the Opera. 

In the absence of M. le Comte de Maurepas I have laid before the 
King the application of Mr. and Miss Fel, who ask permission to resign 
at once from the Academie Royalle de Musique. His Majesty desires 
absolutely that no actors should be permitted to retire without applying 
for discharge six months beforehand, and, consequently, you must not 
grant the discharge requested by Mr. and Miss Fel under any pretext 
whatsoever. 

I remain, Monsieur, your obt., etc. 

But, none the less, the ordinance gave way before the two 
renegades. We must presume that Marie Fel already had some 
powerful protector — was it not a certain Masson de Maisonrouge, 
whom we shall meet with again very soon, a great amateur of 
young ladies of the Opera? — for, after an appearance at a Concert 
Spirituel on February 2, 1736, she rejoined the Opera at the close of 
Lent with a salary of 1200 livres (instead of the 1050 which she 
had previously received), besides a “bonus” of 300. Evidently, 
Director Thuret needed her in maintaining his repertory. 

What was the motive that induced Marie Fel to abandon the 
stage so abruptly? Is it at this period that we should fix her 
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sojourn at Amiens, “at the time when M. Chauvelin was the in- 
tendant,” and when M. de Maisonrouge was the receiver of taxes 
for the district? It is possible. Fifty years thereafter the canta- 
trice herself made an allusion to this little episode in her artistic 
career; and Police Inspector Meunier, at the end of his report on 
“The present Status of the Actresses of the Opera,” recalled it in 
1752. At the very time of her reappearance in Paris, the youthful 
bordelaise became a member of the Queen’s Concerts ( Concert 
chis la Reine ), in which she was long one of the best factors. These 
musical entertainments had been devised to replace the Court 
Assemblies ( appartements ) of an earlier period; five or six times a 
month the “royal chamber-musicians” and the “cantatrices of the 
Queen’s Concerts,” assembled under the superintendence of the 
acting theatre director for the current half-year, presented, act by 
act, entire operas borrowed from the repertory of the Academie 
de musique, and more especially from that of the aforesaid 
directors. After all, it made little difference to Marie Leczinska 
whether they supplied her with classic operas by Lully, or others 
by Destouches or Colin de Blamont, and she hardly discriminated 
between them. “The Queen says that she loves music,” writes 
the Duke of Luynes, “and in fact there are some operas which 
please her, and some little tunes for the vielle; but she is still fonder 
of cavagnole, 1 although she does not admit it.” 2 

The representation of an opera before the Queen generally 
continued through two or three sessions. Thus, on February 13, 
1736, they finished the performance of Lully’s ThSsSe, which was 
begun on the 6th and continued on the 8 th. Marie Fel, after hav- 
ing played her r61e in the opera, sang for the first time in these 
private concerts in Mouret’s Le Triomphe de V Amour; on the 
20th and 22d she appeared in Les Indes galantes , by Rameau, and 
at the end of the month in Omphale. 

She was again seen at the Tuileries on March 16th, together 
with Jelyotte; after this, at the Op6ra, at the reopening which fol- 
lowed the recess during Lent, she reappeared on April 10th in Les 
Indes galantes , Rameau’s “heroic ballet,” whose premiere had 
occurred the year preceding during his absence. The cantatrice, 
“whose voice gave much pleasure,” as “Le Mercure” laconically 
observes, “sang the principal r6le in the first entree with applause.” 

For several years she was still entrusted with only secondary 
r61es in new pieces or in “revivals” in the repertory. But they 
often let her sing detached numbers, either French or Italian, and 

1 A game of chance, played with balls. 

2 M. Brenet, “Les Concerts en France sous l’ancien Regime,” pp. 170-171. 
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short songs, in which she excelled. And rimesters were already 
addressing her in gallant little poems such as the following: 

On dit que dans les Thrace un chantre harmonieux 
Par les doux sons d’une voix admirable, 

Arrgtoit des torrens le cours impetueux; 

Mais ce rapport est une fable. 

Je connois un prodige encor plus merveilleux 
Que tous ceux que nos bons ayeux 
Nous recontent de leur Orphee. 

Une Syrene aimable, une touchante Fee, 

Par son art inspire des Dieux, 

Par les accords charmans d’un chant melodieux, 

Fait sentir ce qu* Amour eut jamais de plus tendre, 

Enchalne tous les coeurs, ravit tout les esprits, 

Et le plus s6millant marquis 
Deux heures sur un banc est doucement assis 
Et presque muet pour l’entendre. 

Mais ce n’est pas assez pour enchanter Paris; 

Elle a force la jalouse Italie 
A lui c6der la couronne et le prix 
De l’Art divin que les Lullis 
Ont 6chauff6 de leur g6nie. 

Ces faits chez la post6rit6 
Portant tout l’air de songes, 

Passeront pour mensonges: 

Ils sont pourtant la pure v6rite. 

J. B. Guis. 

Autre Vers d’un Homme du Monde 

Sit&t que le soleil paroit a Thorizon, 

On voit les astres disparattre; 

L’4clat de leur souverain mattre 
N’admet point de comparaison. 

FEL, connoissez votre avantage, 

Votre destin est bien plus doux: 

Car vous partagez notre hommage 
Lorsque l’amour chante avec vous. 1 

Encouraged by her swift successes, the young cantatrice 
even tried her hand at composition, which she may have studied 
with her brother after having learned the elements from her father, 
the Bordeaux organist. On the 18th of April, 1737, she obtained 
a general concession for nine years, authorizing her to “have 
printed and engraved, and to publish, Italian Airs and Ariettes 
with accompaniment . . . either such as she has executed or such 
as she will execute in the future.” By virtue of this concession 
she published an air by Porpora, Senza la cara sposa, under the 

HJuoted by GrSgoir, “Les Gloires de l’Opera, Vol. II, pp. 160 - 161 . 
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title: Air italien, avec accompagnement chante au concert des Thui- 
leries et a V opera par Mademoiselle Fel. GravS par le Sr. Hue. A 
Paris, chez Madame veuoe Boivin. . . . Se vend a VOpera. Avec 
privilege du Roy 1737. 1 

Beginning with 1739, the principal roles in new works and in 
the revivals of earlier “hits” became her portion. She assumed 
successively the r6les of Hebe in Rameau’s ballet, Les Fetes d’HSbS, 
Sangaride in Lully’s Atys, and Hezione in the lyric tragedy by 
Banchet. Formerly contenting herself with the roles of Cupid or 
Venus in the prologues of operas and ballets, she is now entrusted 
with two or three different characters in the pieces a tiroirs (med- 
leys) that formed the great majority of contemporary compositions. 
She it was, too, who assumed the leading rdles of Rameau as they 
came out — in Zais, Nats, Zoroastre, La Guirlande, Les Surprises 
de V Amour (in which she presented her last “creation,” on May 31, 
1757), in Titon et V Aurore by Mondonville (which, thanks to her 
and Jelyotte, attracted full houses for several months), in Le Devin 
du Village by Jean- Jacques Rousseau (in which she played the part 
of Colette inimitably), and, above all, in that Languedocian pas- 
torale which Mondonville, the ancestor of the provincial poets (fe- 
libres) and himself both poet and musician, also presented on the 
stage with three quasi-compatriots, Fel, Jelyotte and Pillot — the 
pastorale Daphnis et Alcimadure. 

During the twenty-five years that she spent at the Academie 
royale de musique, Marie Fel took part in more than one hundred 
first representations or revivals. 2 Her salary as prima donna had 
reached 3000 livres, plus 1000 livres “bonus,” at the time when 
she sent in her resignation. She obtained a pension of 1000 livres, 
plus an annual bonus ( gratification ) of 500. The minister of the 
King’s Household granted her this “distinguished treatment” in a 
flattering certificate which he sent at the same time to the Direc- 
tors of the Opera, Rebel and Francoeur: 

Versailles, April 9, 1757. 

To Mad elIe Fel. 

The Services which you. Mademoiselle, have rendered to the Aca- 
demie Royalle de Musique with public applause, have earned you dis- 
tinguished Treatment; and as you have requested and obtained your 
Discharge from the month of March on, you are hereby assured of a 

'The National Library at Paris still owns two Arie della Signora Marie Fel , in 
manuscript. The first is dated in Parigi 1753. It is accompanied by the string-quar- 
tet and flutes. Both are incomplete. However, one can judge of the taste of the fair 
singer-composer by the first piece, all in light coloratura with violin-accompaniment. 

*See the list of these rdles in Compardon, “L’ Academie royale de musique,” Vol. 
I, pp. 309-312. 
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retiring pension of 1000 livres, and of an annual Gratification of 5001., I 
have, in consequence, written to Messrs, the Concessionaires of the 
Privilege of the Opera; but I expect that, when necessary for the Theatre 
and agreeable to the Public, you will fulfill the Promise to serve according 
to your ability. You are aware, Mademoiselle, of the sentiments which I 
cherish for you. 1 

The beneficiary did not have to be begged to remain during 
the time necessary to obtain a substitute. For several months 
she had been teaching the art of singing to a young girl of seven- 
teen whom Mile. Clairon was coaching as an actress; on December 
15, 1757, Sophie Arnould, destined to attain a somewhat clamor- 
ous celebrity, made her debut in Mourot’s Les Amours des Dieux; 
and on the 13th of April following she assumed the place of her 
instructress in the principal r6le in ftnie et Lavinie, by Fontenelle 
and Dauvergne, after having appeared, with her, in the secondary 
r6le of Venus. In Mondonville’s Les Fites de Paphos, revived on 
May the 9th, Marie Fel played, in the second scene, the part of 
trigone, and Sophie, in the third, that of Psych6; finally, both 
appeared together for the last time in Proserpine , the pupil taking 
the principal r6le, and the teacher the more modest one of Ar6thuse. 
“The acting of Mile. Fel (says ‘Le Mercure’) could not mend the 
lifelessness of the part; but her light and brilliant voice always has 
a new charm.” 

This representation of Proserpine took place on November 14, 
1758. Marie Fel could leave the lyric stage without solicitude; 
in Sophie Arnould she had found an understudy worthy to succeed 
her. Thenceforward she appeared only in the Concerts Spirituels 
at the Tuileries and in her capacity of royal chamber singer and 
court singer. In the former she soon stood at the head of the 
dessus (sopranos), maintaining this position until 1770, the year 
in which “Les Spectacles de Paris” mention her for the last time. 
Thereafter her name reappears in the above compilation for the 
years 1782 and 1783 among the chorus singers; but this has refer- 
ence to her niece, who was her pupil and heir. During thirty- 
five years, save some few interruptions caused either by journeys 
or by illness , 2 she was one of the most indefatigable and cherished 


^rch. nat., Maison du roi. A copy in the Arch, de I’Opera, mss. 2479, Vol. I, 
pp. 190-191. The letter of same date to the Directors of the Opera, is couched in very 
nearly the same language. 

2 Such interruptions occurred in 1746 and 1750. In 1746 she reappeared at the 
Opera on October 12th, after “a long and dangerous illness,” says “Le Mercure.” “Her 
voice is more beautiful than ever; we shall say nothing about the taste with which she 
sings — we could say nothing new for anyone.” — In 1760 she sang at the concerts on 
December 8th and 25th, after a “very long illness” which had “deprived the public” of 
her presence. “She evoked great delight (so says the chronicler); Mile. Fel sang in a 
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artists of the concerts at the Tuileries. To enumerate the sacred 
songs in Latin, Italian or French which she interpreted there, and 
the longer motets with chorus in which she sang the recitatives, 
would be to write a compendium of the Concerts Spirituels during 
their most brilliant period. It will suffice to mention some of the 
works which, thanks to the names of their authors, were made 
the object of somewhat detailed comment on the part of contem- 
poraries. 

During the directorates of Rebel, Reyer, Mondonville and 
Dauvergne, Marie Fel was the leading interpreter of the motets 
which they directed; in them she sang, “with an emotion equally 
touching and sublime, the grand tableau of the Venite adoremus, 
which will ever form the basis of Mondonville’s reputation,” and 
the editor of “Le Mercure” holds her up as a model for a debutante, 
Mile. Etienne: “Let her listen, let her study, let her incessantly 
admire Mile. Fel,” he writes. “There are perfect models on 
which alone great talents can be formed.” 

On April 17, 1753, shortly after the representations of Le 
Devin du Village , in which Fel and Jelyotte added to their laurels 
both at court and in the Opera, we encounter the debut of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau in sacred music. Mile. Fel sang “as she alone 
knows how to sing” a Salve Regina — “composed for her,” says 
Rousseau himself in his “Confessions” — by the author of Les 
Discours de Dijon. “In this motet there have been discovered 
much melody and expression; and Connoisseurs wish that M. 
Rousseau may continue to enrich French and Latin Literature 
and Music by his Works,” says “Le Mercure” for the month of 
June. 1 The following year, when scarcely a single performance 
took place without her, Marie Fel won a triumph with the Laudate 
pueri by Fiocco, an Italian composer whose motets she often inter- 
preted “with that taste, lightness and precision which lend her 
such superiority in her art.” 

On February 2, 1758, just previous to her retirement from the 
Opera, she appeared in the same concert at which her pupil, 
Sophie Arnould, “attracted the crowd as she does at the Opera. 
The auditorium was full at half past four.” 


motet on which she lavished all that art can conceive of seductive and delightful charm.’* 
And further on: “Mile. Fel has never imbued her singing with such grace; never has 
her audience manifested such gratihcation; one cannot speak of applause — it was a 
transport.” 


1 The “Memoires secrets” for May 24th are less encomiastic, and aver that “de- 
spite the interpretation given by Mile. Fell, it seems that the author of Le Devin du 
Village was not recognized herein. This production had no success at all.” 
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In 1757 comes a new motet by Rousseau, Ecce sedes hie 
tonantis, composed by the philosopher-musician for Mme. 
d’Epinay. “The motet had such great success (says he himself) 
that it was afterwards produced at the Concerts Spirituels, where, 
in spite of mean cabals and a discreditable performance, it was 
twice received with equal applause.” And even so, the can- 
catrice whose voice two years later was still “in its prime, and 
whose talent was still unabated,” had borne a part in this “dis- 
creditable performance.” 

Constantly acclaimed and applauded by the Parisian public, 
she continued to sing at the Tuileries till 1769. During Lent in 
this last year she executed, with the singer Richter, the Stabat 
Mater by Pergolese, which until then had been assigned to two 
Italians, Dote and Albanese. 

Next year — she had reached the age of fifty-eight — “Les Spec- 
tacles de Paris” no longer mention her; so we must conclude that 
she had abandoned the career of a virtuosa, at least in Paris, for in 
the succeeding winter we find her at the Aeademie de musique in 
Lyons; Soubry, Treasurer of France, and the then Director of 
this already declining enterprise, had conceived the idea of calling 
on the rScitante of the Concerts Spirituels to restore a certain lustre 
to his performances. A bit of conversation taken down by M. 
Leon Valias gives quite a humorous account of this appearance of 
Mile. Fel before the dilettanti of Lyons, who were not in the least 
enthusiastic over it: 

Something had to be done (relates an official of said Aeademie to a 
lady questioner) ; so we announced Mile. Fel. This certainly was a well- 
worn makeshift for a pressing necessity, but they wrote us from Paris 
that age had not affected the mellifluousness of her throat, and that her 
voice was not a year over twenty-five. The sole stipulation on our part 
was that, in case she fell ill on arrival, the engagement should be cancelled. 
The syren appeared in our province, where the air so disagreed with her 
that she took an obstinate cold. Despite this indisposition, she had the 
courage to sing on concert-days, but it was well understood that she did 
so rather to meet the wishes of the public than as a matter of self-interest; 
for, although she had sung only two months, she disinterestedly accepted 
one-half the sum we had offered her for a six months’ engagement, 
together with her traveling expenses, for which she was reimbursed. So 
you see, Madame, what success we had when we thought we were doing 
our best for the public and for ourselves . 1 

We should find but slight interest in following our cancatrice 
into the “Concert ches la Reine.” The programs of Versailles, 
of Fontainebleau, of Compiegne, of Marly, were identical, or nearly 


l L4on Valias, “La Musique a Lyon,” pp. 142-143. 
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so, with those in the Ville de Paris; in opera or concert, the court 
and the bourgeoisie of Paris applauded the same works, the sole 
advantage of the court being in priority. According to her own 
affirmations Marie Fel sang at court almost thirty years for a salary 
of 1000 livres, and obtained in 1763 an annual gratification of 1000 
crowns on the budget of the Menus Plaisirs. On February 17, 
1746, she created the principal feminine r6le in ZSlindor, played by 
command at the Theatre de la grande Ecurie at Versailles, and on 
March the 3d and 10th that in ZSlisca, by her comrade Jelyotte, 
composed for the nuptials of the Dauphin. At the same time she 
was a member of the troupe at the theatre of the Private Court 
Assemblies ( petits appartements ) inaugurated by Mme. de Pom- 
padour. 

She sang on January 4, 1749, in the opera of Roland , before 
the Dauphine; after that, on March 3, before the Queen, in Belli- 
rophon; on April 20, in Myrtil et Z6l6e, by Royer; on January 14, 
1751, in Omphale ; on October 18, 1752, she created the rdle of 
Colette in Le Devin du Village; Jean- Jacques Rousseau himself 
carried her to Fontainebleau in a court equipage, together with 
Grimm (who, as we shall see directly, was madly in love with her) 
and Raynal. On March 16th of the following year, before the Dau- 
phine and in the presence of the Queen, she sang Armide; on April 
10th and 12th, Za’ide; and at Fontainebleau, in October, 1753, in 
Phaeton , Daphnis et iZglS, pastorale in one act by Rameau, the 
book by Colld; in November, in La Coquette trompSe, etc. 

After this period, which was one of the most brilliant in the 
reign of Louis XV from a musical point of view, either because the 
Concert ches la Reine suffered an interruption, or for some 
other reason, the name of Marie Fel no longer appears frequently 
in the current statements of accounts. On the other hand, the 
documents preserved in the Archives, having reference to the 
King’s Household, showed that she continued to draw annually 
something like 2000 livres, not inclusive of traveling expenses, 1 
which formed an additional allowance. The last times that her 
appearance before the court is mentioned were February 9, 1763, 
at Marly, in the rdle of Alcimadure, and on November 28, 1764, in 
a divertissement performed before the royal princes and princesses 
at the Trianon, on the occasion of a collation given them there; 
she then assumed the rdle of a fairy in a divertissement in which 
Preville, Clairval and Richer also took part. 

1 The National Archives contain in minutest detail everything bearing on these 
professional trips. From them we learn that for the nine concerts given before the 
Dauphine, at Compi&gne, Mile. Fel was paid 30 livres per role. In 1749, for two con- 
certs given under similar circumstances, she received 100 1. 
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The above presents a succinct resume of the artistic career, 
extending over thirty years, of one of the most illustrious canca- 
trices of the Academie royale de musique in the reign of Louis XV. 
Before describing her private life, let us yield the floor to certain 
contemporaries who will tell us, less laconically than the editors of 
“Le Mercure,” how they appreciated her artistry. 

Daquin de Ch&teaulyon, son of the celebrated organist and 
harpsichordist, who published Part I of his “Siecle Litteraire de 
Louis XV” in 1752, expresses himself as follows with regard to 
Marie Fel at the period when she shone most refulgent: 

The name of Marie Fel inspires a secret delight. It instantly evokes 
the vision of a marvelous Artiste. One makes the gratifying mental 
note of a voice of admirable precision and singular buoyancy. Better 
yet, one flies to the Opera when she sings; one finds her ever new, ever 
brilliant; as M. the Abb6 de la Porte, author of the lines that you will 
read directly, says: “It has a silvery timbre; judge of it by this one char- 
acteristic — she sings Italian and Provengal like Mile. Faustine 1 when at 
her best.” 


Quelle voix legere et sonore! 

Ah! que vous m’inspirez de feux, 

De Fel; vos doux accens rendent plus tendre encor 
L’amour qui brille dans vos yeux! 

There is not one opera by the great Rameau that this Fairy does not 
embellish; and I opine from the satisfied mien with which she sings his 
Music that she gives it the preference over any other. One does not 
usually display one’s fire and vivacity except for what gives one pleasure. 
The good taste shown by Mile. Fel in this matter is one further reason 
for making her adored — I am not saying too much — by veritable con- 
noisseurs. Therefore, incomparable Actress, receive the enthusiastic 
tribute paid you by M. Gresset: “Charmful voice, voice ever present in 
my thought, would that I might hear thee always; thy flashes of flame, 
thy cadences, thy tones of blended delight ; their variety, their symmetry, 
their concert, all in thee is ravishing. With what fullness of joy dost thou 
fill my soul! Would one think to praise thee greatly by comparing thy 
strains to those of Philomela? Nay, do the inarticulate and unvarying 
tones of the tender Nightingale possess the expression, the soul and the 
life of thine? Always charming, always fascinating, every tone thou 
createst bears an emotion that penetrates the heart and captivates the 
senses.” 

After this panegyric of Mile. Fel, and another of her associate, 
Mile. Chevalier (“the two most famous actresses of the present 
time”), Daquin goes on to praise them equally as concert-singers: 

I leave the Opera (he says) to transport you to the Concert spirituel. 
You perceive. Sir, that our two actresses shine here no less than at that 


faustine Hasse. 
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grand Spectacle from which we have just departed. You find them the 
same, and it seems to you that they lend new charms to the sublime 
motets of a Lalande and a Mondonville . 1 

Another contemporary, C 0 II 6 , who is not invariably prodigal 
of praise for everything that concerns the theatre and music, 
passes, on the contrary, a severe judgment on the two singers, 
who, he remarks, are very far from being actresses, more partic- 
ularly the latter, whose voice, light and perfect in its genre, is 
good only in ariettes. 2 — However severe on the actress (and we can 
readily believe him), C 0 II 6 cannot refuse his admiration for the 
singer of whom La Borde, summarizing, in his “Essai sur la Mu- 
sique,” the opinions of contemporaries, writes (about 1780) : 

For twenty-five years her charming, pure, silvery voice has been the 
delight of the public, and might have been so for twenty years more had 
not her ill health and the delicacy of her lungs obliged her to retire from 
the stage about 1759. Mile. Fel sang equally well in French and Italian, 
and among French singers she was one who sang Italian the best. Her 
voice is still as young as ever [she was over sixty-five when La Borde 
wrote this] and still amazes the small circle of friends to whom she has 
devoted the closing years of her life, and who cherish her personal qual- 
ities as warmly as they have always admired her varied talents . 3 

Everybody who mentions her incidentally makes the name of 
Fel the synonym for a perfect singer, at least according to the 
taste of that time, which demanded of the artist a veritable inter- 
pretation of, well-nigh a collaboration with, the composer. The 
voice was then dealt with like the harpsichord; harpsichordists 
and singers alike had to interpret the numerous signs and “orna- 
ments” indicated by the composer, and that according to his per- 
sonal “taste,” which might be very eccentric. The taste of Mile. 
Fel was evidently in agreement with that of her period, for, with 
regard to her singing, no criticism was raised against her artistry. 
It is true that, from the dramatic standpoint, she was inferior to 
certain of her associates at the Opera. The two bits of verse given 
below express in rime these unanimous opinions. 

Letter to Mlle. Fel, accompanying the words to Le Retour du 

Printemps 4 

Toi, dont la voix tendre et touchante 
Semble etre Torgane des Dieux, 

Toi, dont les talens precieux 

Naquin, “Siecle Litteraire,” etc., pp. 176-177. 

2 Coll6, “Journal et Memoires,” edit. Bonhomme, I, p. 52 (February, 1749). 

3 De La Borde, “Essai sur la Musique ancienne et moderne,” III, p. 510. 

4 A cantata by Philidor, bearing this title, is extant. According to Gr^goir 
(“Gloires del’Opera,” II, p. 178) there was a rehearsal of Le Retour du Printemps (The 
Return of Spring) at the Italiens in 1755 “in which Mlle. Fel distinguished herself.” 
Now, these lines were written in 1772. 
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Te rendent plus interessante 
Que la Divinite charmante 

Qui jadis brillait dans les cieux: 

Aimable Fel, embellis un ouvrage 

Qui n’a, pour plaire et pour £tre admire, 

Que ces talens dont l’unique assemblage 
Enl^ve et force le suffrage 
Du censeur de plus eclair^. 

(Dec. 28, 1772.) 

De la tendre Philomele 
Fel est le parfait modele. 

Ses accens melodieux 
Sauroient enchanter les Dieux. 

Musique tendre et legere, 

Air badin, air serieux, 

Air barbare, air gracieux, 

Dans son gosier tout veut plaire. 

Prose writers and versifiers — we dare not say poets — were 
thus agreed in singing the praises of the interpreter of Mouret, 
Mondonville and Rameau; from such concordant testimony it 
would appear that her histrionic ability was considerably inferior 
to her vocal talent, which was well suited for interpreting the 
music of that period — a music which, set free from the plain-chant 
of Lully and under Italian influence since the appearance of the 
Buffons in 1752, was about to bring into being that galant and 
peculiarly French style that dominated our music until the arrival 
of Gluck. 

* * 

* 


After this rapid sketch of the artistic career of the cancatrice, 
information gathered from the most diverse sources will now 
reveal to us, so far as may be, her private life, her friendships, and 
her adventures — these latter rather infrequent, withal. 

“The Budget of the Actresses of the Opera, with their ages 
and dwellings and the names of their Entreteneurs, for the month 
of September, 17 52,” compiled by Inspector of Police Meunier, 
begins with this statement: “ Actrices rScitantes [leading ladies]. 
Mile. De Fel, age 35; rue St-Thomas du Louvre next the hotel 
Longueville. Lives with M. Cahuzac.” — And in the three thick 
volumes of reports compiled by this same Inspector (which are 
now in the Library of the Arsenal, taken over from the Archives 
of the Bastille); — among the accumulations of these scandalous 
tales which, it is said, so greatly delighted Louis XV, the Well- 
Beloved; — among these anecdotes wherein the most brightly em- 
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blazoned names of all Europe jostle those of the most famous 
courtisans and the vilest prostitutes, one single page concerns “la 
D lle Fel, actrice recitante a l’Opera.” Here it is: 

La D 1,e Fel, actrice recitante a l’Opera, lives rue St-Thomas du 
Louvre next the hotel Longueville. She is petite, dark, 33 or 34 years 
old, 1 dark-complexioned, ugly on the whole, although she does not think 
so herself; has a lovely voice. It is asserted that she is going to marry 
M. Cahuzac; they live next door to each other and keep house together. 
M. Cahuzac wrote the texts for the operas Nais and Zoroastre. He 
usually works for M. Rameau. 2 He is a little brown man, wears a per- 
ruque, and is about the same age as la D lle Fel. 

She is a native of Bordeaux, has sung at the concerts in Amiens. 3 

One can judge from the pastel by La Tour (possibly idealized) 
whether Inspector Meunier was a good judge of the beauty of this 
ricitante of the Op6ra; in any event, her likeness surprises and 
discords among the doll-faces d la mode immortalized by the pastel- 
ist; and the same may be said of her mundane existence, which 
was, taken all in all, far less stormy than that of many another 
fille d’opira. For these, in the police reports, frequently require 
veritable volumes of documents; Marie Fel has only this solitary 
mention. Hence we find some justification for the disdainful ex- 
clamation “Penelope!” once thrown in her face by her pupil, the 
witty and pitiless Sophie Arnould. And now let us quote, with 
all reserve, the following passage from the “M6moires” of Casanova, 
who paid his first visit to Paris in 1750: 

Coming out of the Tuileries (so the celebrated Venetian relates), 
Patu took me to visit a famous actress of the Opera, named Mile. Le Fel 
[sic], a great favorite with all Paris and a member of the Academie royale 
de musique. With her were three charming children of tender years, 
who frolicked around the house. “I adore them,” she said. — “Such 
lovely children deserve it,” I responded, “though each differs in expres- 
sion from the others.” — “I believe you! The oldest is the Duke d’ An- 
necy’s; the second is the Count of Egmont’s; and the youngest is the 
child of Maisonrouge, who recently married la Romainville .” — “Ah! I 
beg you to excuse me; I had supposed that you were the mother of all 
three.” — “And you were not mistaken, for I am.” — So saying, she glanced 
at Patu, and joined him in a burst of laughter which, without causing 
me to blush, apprized me of my inadvertence. 

L In reality, 36 or 37, as this entry was made about 1750-51. 

2 Louis de Cahuzac was born near the beginning of the century of a noble family of 
Montauban. He had been private secretary to the Count of Clermont, and had brought 
out several pieces at the ThMtre Frangais and, with Rameau, at the Opera, Les Fetes 
de Polymnie , Les Fetes de V Hymen, and Zais; furthermore, Nais and Zoroastre (1749), 
and likewise a history of “La Danse ancienne et moderne.” 

3 Biblioth. de V Arsenal, Arch, de la Bastille, MS. 10237, pp. 239-240. 
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Being new-come, I had not yet grown accustomed to seeing women 
trench on the privilege of men. However, Mile. Le Fel was not indel- 
icate, her manners were those of good society; but she was what is 
termed superior to prejudice. Had I been more familiar with the morals 
of the time, I should have known that such matters were the regular 
thing, and that the grands seigneurs who thus broadcast their progeny 
left their children in the hands of the mothers, to whom they paid liberal 
allowances. Consequently, the more these ladies accumulated, the 
greater the affluence they enjoyed. 1 

Another author of scandalous chronicles, Chevrier, whose 
“Le Colporteur” appeared near the beginning of 1762, assumed the 
role of an echo of the malevolent gossip concerning the cancatrice. 
The following bit of dialogue is a specimen by which one may 
judge of the tone of this “moral narrative”: 

“You may be right, to a certain extent,” said the Marquise, “but 
still you will admit that the fate of these Girls, of whom you fancy we are 
jealous, is to die in ignominy.” — “I beg your pardon, Madam, if I inter- 
rupt,” replied the Colporteur, “but I share your opinion. Look at la 
Cartout, who retired as the doyenne of the Opera choruses; . . . look at 
la Fel, who during our own time has been the glory of the Academie 
Roy ale de Musique, and whose enchanting notes long disputed the palm 
with the melody of the nightingale. Time was, when she imagined that 
she honored a Sovereign by receiving him in her embrace; she made a 
madman of the fond Cahuzac, 2 who just died in his cell at Charenton, 
& to-day this baggage is reduced to sue for a glance, or to pervert her 
taste.” 3 

How much of these tales ought one to believe? To what 
“sovereign” does Chevrier allude? It would seem difficult to 
find out. Cahuzac’s story, however, is well known. Grimm, 
who was his rival for the heart of the cancatrice, thus announces 
his death, which occurred on June 22, 1759, in the insane asylum at 
Charenton : 

We have just lost another poet. Louis Cahuzac has died violently 
insane. He was a man of slight talents and vast pretentions. He wrote 
several operas, which owed their success in France to the music by 
Rameau. 4 

*G. Capon, “Casanova k Paris/ 1 pp. 27-28. 

2 “ A lyric poet enjoying an income of 8000 livres, who died of grief because he 
could not marry la Fel.” (Note by Chevrier.) 

3 Chevrier, “Le Colporteur. Histoire morale et critique.” A Londres, chez 
Jean Nourse. I/an de la Verite. Pp. 96-97. 

4 Masson de Maisonrouge, whose second marriage stirred up a scandal at the 
time, had lost his wife in December, 1751. He “had lived apart from her for a long 
time, says a contemporary, and was seeking a legal separation. He had always kept 
mistresses, the last being mademoiselle Rotisset de Romainville, an actress at the Opera, 
who is neither too young nor too pretty, and who had always led a life of public lib- 
ertinage.” At the age of fifty-one Maisonrouge married her on February 3, 1752, this 
being later than the time of Casanova’s visit. La Rotisset died three months afterward, 
in May. — There were two counts d’Egmont-Pignatelli: Guy-Felix (1720—1753) and 
Casimir, who was maire (mayor) from 1753 to 1756. 
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As for Grimm himself, Jean-Jacques, on the occasion of the 
first representation of his Devin at Fontainbleau, tells how he 
(Rameau) “lost sight of him altogether”: 

Grimm (he writes in Book VIII of the “Confessions”), after having 
known mademoiselle Fel for some time as a good friend, all at once took 
a notion to fall in love with her head over heels, and sought to supplant 
Cahuzac. The fair one, piquing herself on her constancy, dismissed this 
new pretender. He took the matter tragically, and persuaded himself 
that it would be his death. All at once he was stricken by perhaps the 
strangest malady that was ever heard of. He passed his days and nights 
in a continuous lethargy, his eyes wide open, his pulse beating regularly, 
but without speaking, eating, or moving, seeming sometimes to hear, 
but never answering even by a sign; and all this without pain or agita- 
tion, without fever, but lying still as though he were dead. Abbe Raynal 
and I took turns in attending him — the Abbe, being more robust and in 
better health, during the night, and I in daytime, never leaving him alone, 
for the one did not go away until the other had arrived. Count de 
Friese, in alarm, brought Senac to him, who, after examining him thor- 
oughly, said there was nothing wrong, and prescribed nothing for him. 
My fear for my friend made me scrutinize the physician’s face closely, 
and I saw him smile on going out. Still, the patient remained motion- 
less for several days, without taking any bouillon or anything else except- 
ing some preserved cherries which I placed on his tongue from time to 
time to time and which he swallowed readily. One fine morning he got 
up, dressed himself, and resumed his habitual course of life, without ever 
speaking of this singular lethargy either to me or, so far as I know, to Abbe 
Raynal or anybody else, nor did he ever mention the care we had taken 
of him during his illness. 

This happening did not fail to make a stir, and it would really 
have made an amazingly good story if a man had died of despair because 
of the cruelty of a fille d’Opera. This fond passion made Grimm the 
man of the hour; soon he was looked upon as a prodigy of love, of friend- 
ship, of attachment of every sort. This consensus of opinion made him 
sought for and feted in the highest circles, thus removing him from my 
sphere — in fact, I had never been anything for him but a stop-gap. 

As fatuous as he was vain (writes Jean-Jacques further on), with his 
great melancholy eyes and gangling figure, he had pretensions to the 
favor of the ladies, and, after his farce with mademoiselle Fel, he passed 
among quite a number of them for a man of lofty sentiment . 1 

Thus ended, according to Rousseau, this tale of feigned afflic- 
tion (“histoire de carpe p&mee”), and the unhappy Cahuzac was 
quite at liberty to go mad in good earnest because of his failure to 
marry Marie Fel. 

Mme. d’Epinay, in her Memoires, recalls in this connection 
her conversations with Duclos touching the passion of the German 
Baron for the cancatrice: 

Rousseau, “Confessions,” edit. Van Bever, 1914, Vol. II, pp. 238-9, 899, 

401 . 
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Whether he is or is not in love with you, I can tell you that in his 
heart he nourishes a passion for our little Fel, who would none of it — 
you will have only the leavings. She dismissed him from her rooms, 
and that is the explanation of his last absence, of this pretended favor 
that he did Baron von Holbach by traveling with him — all because he lost 
his head over it. As for that, perhaps you will cure him, for he still 
loves her. 

And this same Duclos later returns to the same subject, 
which possessed a singular interest for Mme. d’Epinay, a trifle 
vexed at finding a rival in a fille d’Ojpira: 

Little Fel (so he assures her) discarded Grimm because he had 
fomented an infernal intrigue to drive away from her those persons who 
had begun to see through him. Since then she cannot bear to hear his 
name mentioned; while he, meanly, shamefully, after having abused the 
ascendancy he had gained over her by the display of his lofty principles, 
and after making her dismiss all her servants — he has had the effrontery 
to complain of the hard-heartedness that this girl has shown him since 
the rupture. Scoundrels are clumsy; at present, while playing the game 
as he plays it, he acts like the devil of a fellow, but always with the soft 
pedal, as he needs must to approach la Fel again and merely be admitted 
to her presence. Is it clear? 

Mme. d’Epinay sought to get at the truth: “I simply had to 
talk the matter over with Grimm,” she remarks a few pages fur- 
ther on, and thus reports their conversation: 

I told him all that I had learned from the lips of Duclos. — “Ma- 
dame, I have told you the truth with regard to mademoiselle Fel; I es- 
teemed her, I loved her, I adored her, because I thought myself loved and 
esteemed by her. She has treated me with such marked indifference, 
with such a lack of respect and with so revolting a contempt, that no 
consideration whatever could persuade me to see her again.” 1 

Which was right, Duclos or Grimm? It seems likely that it 
was the former. However that may be, the baron had been dis- 
missed, and the whole comedy of the discarded lover probably 
had no other aim than to put him in an interesting light. 

It is near the time of Cahuzac’s disappearance that we may, 
presumably, place the beginnings of the liaison between Marie Fel 
and Quentin de la Tour — who was likewise to end as a madman — 
a liaison which came to an end with the departure from Paris of 
the pastellist and painter of the king. The famous portrait of the 
actress, of which we now possess only the preliminary sketches, 
made possibly some years previously, was displayed in the Salon 
du Louvre in 1757. So Mile. Fel was about forty when La Tour 
did the work. In Paris at first, and later when the painter had 

‘Mme. d’fipinay, “M6moires,” Vol. II, pp. 32, 41-2, 56. 
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returned to his native town, four years before his death, she never 
ceased to exhibit the warmest affection for him. 

Living, after her retirement from the Opera, “in the society 
of friends by whom she was esteemed and cherished,” 1 she had 
left the Rue Saint-Thomas du Louvre to take up her abode in the 
rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, before settling on the heights of Chail- 
lot, where she was to die. 

Associating with artists and litterateurs, Marie Fel visited 
Voltaire in several successive summers at the D61ices and at 
Ferney, whereof we find proof in the four extracts below from the 
philosopher’s correspondence. The first is taken from a letter to 
one of his oldest friends, Thieriot, the second from a letter to 
Count d’Argental, and the two following are from letters addressed 
to Marie Fel herself: 


Aux D61ices, June 15 [1759]. 

My old friend Marie Fel is here with me, together with her brother, 2 
who is older than you, who sustained the journey bravely, and who still 
sings. If you would like to come to see us without singing, you will not 
be so well received as at the Montmorencys,” but .... 

Oves adjlumina pascit Adonis 

Aux D61ices, June 15 [1759]. 

Though Mile. Fel may do her best to allay our sufferings with her 
sweet throat, my head begins to swim. 

On her return to Paris Voltaire wrote her this genial epistle: 

Aux Delices, June 15 [1759]. 

Most amiable Nightingale, uncle and niece, or rather niece and 
uncle, were in need of recalling you to mind. People who have only ears, 
admire you; those who, besides ears, are possessed of feeling, love you. 
We flatter ourselves that we have both. And you must know that, 
despite all your modesty, you are as seductive when you talk as when you 
sing. Society is the first among concerts, and you take the leading rdle 
in it. We are well aware that we shall no longer enjoy your company, 
whose value we have appreciated to the full; the dwellers by the shores of 
our lake are not destined to be as happy as those on the banks of the 
Seine. Here is what our little corner of the Alps says of you: 

Du rossignol pourquoi porter le nom? 

II est bien vrai qu’ils ont ete mes maltres, 

Mais tous les ans dans la belle saison 
I/amour les guide en mes reduits champitres. 

x “Annales dramatiques,” Vol. IV, p. 74 (1809-1811). 

2 Antoine Fel died at Paris, June 27, 1771, at the age of 75, so he was born in 
1696, the same year as Voltaire’s friend. A baritone at the opera, from which he re- 
tired in 1753 or 1754, he received a modest pension of 300 1. annually. He also sang 
with the baritones at the Concerts Spirituels. He published twelve short cantatas, the 
last ten of which appeared in 1748. 
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Elle n’a pas tant de fidSlite; 

Elle nous fuit, peut-etre nous oublie. 

C’est le phenix a jamais regrette, 

On ne le voit qu’une fois dans la vie. 

Thus it is that they deal with you, mademoiselle, and should you 
return, you will gain nothing by it — you will be treated like a phoenix 
that has been seen twice. As for myself, however I may long to come 
and pay you homage, there is no likelihood that I shall go to Paris. 
There the r61e of man of letters is too ridiculous, and that of philosopher 
too dangerous. I want to finish my chateau, and do not care to build 
any more in Spain. 

Really, you are extremely kind to speak to me about M. de La 
Borde. I know him for a man of genuine merit, and necessary to the 
State. Gentlemen of this species are very rare. 1 

Adieu, mademoiselle, receive without ceremony the assurances of 
the attachment of both uncle and niece. Our compliments to M. your 
brother. 

And two years later, after another stay at Voltaire’s, not Aux 
Delices but in his chateau at Ferney, a final letter shows in what 
esteem the editor of the “ Comment aires sur Corneille” held the 
former actress at the Op6ra: 

Au ch&teau de Ferney, near Geneva, July 29 [1761]. 

I feel, mademoiselle, that I owe you thanks, every year, for being 
so kind as to visit me in my humble retreat; but it is necessary for me to 
thank you for another kind of pleasure that you have given me, of which 
you are perhaps not aware. 

You told me (in) Aux Delices that there was in Paris a man of great 
intelligence and generosity, whose chief pleasure was to oblige, this man 
being M. de La Borde. This I remembered when the matter of printing 
an edition of Corneille with notes came up, and of making it a magnifi- 
cent edition, for the benefit of the unfortunate family of that great man. 
I very indiscreetly repeated to M. de La Borde, word for word, all that 
you had told me about him. I assure you that he has not belied your eulo- 
gies; he is promoting the enterprise with all the zeal of a loyal citizen, 
and he has written me a letter which proves him possessed of as much 
acumen as nobility of soul. I am so impressed with all he has conde- 
scended to do that I cannot help telling you of it. 

You, mademoiselle, whose talents are of so superior an order, will 
feel far more deeply than others how fine a thing it will be for our nation 
to safeguard the talents of our great Corneille one hundred years after 
his death, and you should feel flattered that it was your friend, M. de La 
Borde, who took the first steps to that end. So you will pardon my 
enthusiasm, and rest assured that we shall always bear you in warmest 
regard at the foot of the Alps, madame Denis and I. 

*De La Borde, the celebrated banker of the court, and a great amateur of music. 
He obtained “more than one hundred subscriptions” to the edition of Corneille. (Letter 
from Voltaire to Abbe d’Olivet, August 20, 1761.) 
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Receive, with your usual kindness, the respectful devotion of the 
old 

Voltaire. 1 

Having retired in 1759 from the Opera with a pension of 1500 
livres, and from the “Musique de la chambre du roi” in 1763 with 
an annual “gratification” of 1000 6cus “without rebate” on the 
budget of the “Menus plaisirs,” Marie Fel enjoyed, besides, be- 
ginning with March 27, 1778, an allowance of 2000 livres which 
had been set apart for her as a charge on the ordinary funds of the 
same “Menus,” “without rebate, as a retiring pension, she having 
been musician in ordinary to the Chambre du Roi.” In an order 
for a pension of 5000 livres, granted by the king on May 1 , 1780, 
these different items are enumerated. 

Directly after the bestowal of her allowance of 2000 livres, in 
1778, she acquired the usufruct for life of a house situated in the 
village of Chaillot, then outside of Paris. It was a two-story 
house with a mansard roof, in a terraced garden. 2 On the 4th 
of May she purchased this property of State Councillor Augustin 
Henry Cochin for the sum of 9325 livres, which she paid over ten 
days thereafter in the presence of notaries Balurgay and Deberain. 3 

Quentin de La Tour also came to live in Chaillot in the month of 
April (or May), 1784, in the neighborhood if not in the very house 
of his “Celeste.” But he stayed there only a very short time; 
the following 20th of June his brother was obliged to transport 
him to Saint-Quentin in a condition bordering on insanity. 

A charming note from Marie Fel to La Tour recalls this brief 
sojourn of the painter in the village of Chaillot: 

My dearest neighbor (she writes), I have immersed myself up to 
the neck in the details of our dinni, and in order that you may know 
what it costs nowadays to give a repast, I send you the list, which does 
not in the least resemble the menu of a benefit — you will find neither 
wine nor liqueur, unless we are to share in the expense. You will know 
positively where your guests can go, for I have been most scrupulously 
careful to see everything and find out everything. I wish you good-day, 
and kiss you with all my heart. 

Chaillot, Thursday. 

I took some manna this morning to get rid of my obstructions, and 
am feeling better. 

This is the only letter extant addressed by Mile. Fel to her 
friend. But as soon as he was taken back to Saint-Quentin, where 

^‘OEuvres de Voltaire,” edition Beuchot, XL, 120, 122, XLI, 377. 

2 Hard by the church of Saint-Pierre, near the present No. 30. 

According to unpublihsed documents preserved in the Departmental Archives 
o! the Seine. 
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his brother, the chevalier (or the “gendarme,” for he had formerly 
been an officer in the gendarmerie), watched over his sadly com- 
promised health, the actress was continually asking after him, 
and the few letters discovered and published by M. Desmaze in 
the “Reliquaire” of La Tour 1 bear witness to her persistent so- 
licitude. The first letter, dated approximately “1780-81” by M. 
Desmaze, ought, beyond the shadow of a doubt, to follow that of 
January 5, 1785, and was written after a trip taken to Paris by 
the chevalier; two others are of 1785 and 1788, the latter six weeks 
previous to the death of Quentin; the last — dated 1789 and ad- 
dressed to M. Cambronne-Huet, commercial judge at Saint- 
Quentin, who was a friend of La Tour until his death — should 
probably bear a date two years earlier, for it is still concerned with 
the painter’s health, and he died February 17, 1788. Finally, a 
short note, addressed at an unknown date to the chevalier, com- 
pletes this reliquary of these lovers of long ago. 

La Tour, having departed from the galleries of the Louvre 
about 1780, or in 1784, according to one of his biographers, Abel 
Patoux, is said to have retired to Auteuil. We should evidently 
read “Chaillot,” as is confirmed by his will, in which, on February 
9, 1784, he bequeathed 

To Mile. Fel, all the furniture, mirrors, seats, pictures, etc., which 
are in my apartment, excepting the large telescope; said effects to pass, 
after her decease, to my cousin Dorizon, or to his children if he is no 
longer living. 

A codicil, dated February 20th, confirms this legacy in these 
terms : 

To Mile. Fel, all that I possess at Chaillot (excepting my large 
telescope, which is to be disposed of by lottery), the pianoforte, the mir- 
rors, the furniture and that of the servants. All to revert after her de- 
cease to cousin Dorizon or his family, as also the household silver to be 
found there, consisting at present of four small dishes and a dozen spoons 
and forks, all of silver. 2 

The legatee alludes to this will in the first letter that she 
addresses to the chevalier, in which she furthermore expresses an 
intention of returning to Paris in case the appartement of La Tour, 
which the chevalier offers her (in the Galeries du Louvre?), suits 
her, her apartment in the Boulevard des Filles-de-Calvaire being 
too gloomy for her taste. The letter follows: 

^h. Desmaze, “Le Reliquaire de Maurice Quentin de La Tour, peintre du Roi 
Louis XV.” 1874, pp. 46-47. 

2 Tournaux, “La Tour chez ses notaires” (“Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” 1885, Vol. 
32, pp. 82-83). 
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Paris, January 5, 1785. 

I have received, Monsieur le chevalier, the list you enclosed of the 
furniture which your kindness offers for my use and enjoyment during 
my lifetime. I am deeply moved by the new proposals you make me, 
but beg you to believe that I have never expected any token of recognition 
on your part, having merely obeyed the dictates of conscience, my usual 
guide in all the actions of my life. 

As to the apartment that I occupy in Paris, it suits me on account 
of its nearness to my friends, but is so gloomy that, if the portion that 
I do not know is less so, I might possibly rent the whole of it in order to 
escape from the bogs of Chaillot during the winter. When you are again 
in Paris, I shall make up my mind. M. Dorizon will have told you that, 
according to the report from M. Pasquier concerning the possible danger 
and damage by smoke to the pastels of M. de La Tour, you should come 
immediately and have the fissures in the wall closed; so I expect that 
this accident will decide you to make the little trip possible. 1 

Receive the assurances of my sincerest good wishes for you now 
and ever, and of the devotion with which I am, for life, 

Monsieur le chevalier, 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 

Fel. 

All my friends desire to send you their regards and respects; please 
convey mine to the friends where you are. 2 

The chevalier de La Tour probably came to Paris some time 
during that year; after his return to Saint-Quentin he received 
from his fair correspondent this second (undated) letter: 

I was very glad, Monsieur le chevalier, to learn that you have 
traversed the forests without mishap, and also of the way our poor 
neighbor received you — there was nothing mad about that. I am even 
tempted to believe that our absence has disposed him to reflection; that 
he has had time to digest, and that, seeing himself dependent upon us, 
he has felt that it would be for his best interests to conciliate us. As for the 
slender diet which he chooses to observe, do not constrain him — I know 
his habits in that particular. When he used to feel that his stomach was 
overworked, he would sometimes go two or three days without eating. 

Adieu, Monsieur le chevalier; I have given your compliments to 
everybody, pray convey mine to M. I’abb6 Duli6ge 3 and to those friends 

^pon breaking the seals on Marie Fel’s property (24 Pluviose, year II) her niece, 
Marie-Antoinette-Frangoise, testifies “that she had invited to attend the ceremony 
citizen Jean frangois Dela Tour, a French citizen domiciled at Saint-Quentin, who had 
affairs to arrange with her on account of articles of furniture belonging to him and placed 
in the said premises, the said La Tour being represented by citizen Jean Robert Dorison, 
a citizen of Paris. . . . with procuration from the said La Tour, etc.” (Archives de la 
Seine, Justices de paix.) — The same protocol mentions (according to statements by the 
veuve Duchesne) that the executor of Marie Fel “is a certain Paquet, painter of minia- 
tures at the Galleries du Louvre and at present under arrest at La Force; furthermore, 
that relations of the Defunct are living in le Beard, and that she had a brother at Bi- 
cetre.” (Ibid.) 

2 Ch. Desmaze, op. cit. y pp. 48-49. 

8 Abb6 Duli6ge was the executor of the chevalier’s will. 
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who keep me in kind remembrance, and receive without ceremony the 
assurance of my entire devotion. 


Fel. 1 


The following letter is some six months later in date: 

I am very sensible, Monsieur le chevalier, of your kind wishes with 
regard to myself and of their sincerity, which, in consideration of my 
knowledge of your sincerity and your character, I cannot doubt; I also 
flatter myself that you are persuaded that no one has a livelier desire 
than I that you should be happy and quiet in mind. 

I am delighted that your poor brother continues in health; one 
must not be surprised if, at his age, his strength should diminish; all 
things have their accepted time, one must always consider that. I 
think, though, that it would be well to persuade him that Celeste finds 
it amiss that he drinks his urine, and that he abstains from eating for two 
days. As for the benedictions, I think them as indifferent as those of the 
Pope, so you may let them proceed. What you tell me about M. Ribert, 
the inspector of manufactures, proves to me that my answer crossed 
your letter. He has written me the nicest letter one can imagine, and I 
had the honor to answer him in the most detailed fashion that I sang at 
the Amiens concerts at the time when M. Chauvelin was intendant there ; 2 
thereupon. Monsieur le chevalier, he has learned discretion, and I am 
very glad of it; give him my compliments, and I beg you all to drink to 
my health. You are aware of my sentiments; having no desire to change 
them I am without ceremony 

Monsieur le chevalier 

Your most humble and obedient servant 
Paris, Jan. 5, 1788. Fel. 3 

Note by Mile. Fel Concerning La Tour 
(Undated) 

A certain monsieur d’Argenville, councillor at the Ch&telet, I 
believe, who held your brother in high esteem, has for a long time occu- 
pied himself with collecting anecdotes in order to gratify his desire of 
writing a life of his friend, in the which to emblazon his virtues and his 
great talents. I have racked my brain, Monsieur le chevalier, to find him 
some, according to what he himself has related to me; such as his arrival 
in Paris, his dissipated life, the portrait of Mme. Boulogne, the remark 
of old Boulogne, the lady’s father-in-law, [that] this great painter desired 
to make the young man’s acquaintance; he was presented; he drags 
him by his coat-collar in front of the portrait, saying to him: “Look, 
poor wretch, and see if you are worthy of the gift nature has bestowed on 
you; go make a copy, if you would become a man.” 

I also told him (as he told me) about the portraits of M. and Mme. 
de l’Areniere (Grimod de La Reyniere), which he did not care to do for 
less than two thousand crowns [ecus], telling them that rich people ought 
to pay for poor folk. He also told me that, while painting the royal 

^h. Desmaze, op. cit pp. 49-51. 

2 From 1731 to 1751. 

3 De maze, loc. cit, t pp. 53—54. 
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children at Meudon, he had had the courage to say to M. le dauphin that 
his children were ill brought up. He also told me how, while painting 
Mme. de Pompadour, the king came back very sad after the affair at 
Rossbach, and he said to him that he should not take it so to heart, that 
he would fall ill, and, anyhow, “after us the deluge.” 

His words went uncontradicted; after the king had gone La Tour 
said to the lady that the words had made him feel badly — that it would 
be better that the king fell ill than that his heart should be hardened. — 
These, Monsieur le chevalier, are the anecdotes wherewith my head 
could furnish M. d’Argenville; should you have any that I do not know, 
you would do me a favor to send them to me so that I can forward them 
to him. 

Adieu, Monsieur le chevalier, receive without ceremony the assur- 
ance of the regard which you know I bear you and which will last as long 
as I. 

Fel. 1 

The letter addressed “to M. Cambronne-Huet, Juge-Consul 
at Saint-Quentin, in Picardie,” which M. Desmaze dated 1789, 
looks to us as if it had been written at least two years earlier, 
before the death of La Tour, for news concerning whom Mile. Fel 
inquires: 

Chaillot, July 8, 1780. 

The precautions, Monsieur, which you cause to be observed with 
regard to M. le chevalier de La Tour, are wholly in accord with my own 
way of thinking. In the crisis through which he is passing one must not 
follow the conventions too blindly, and, frankly, it is time for the poor 
chevalier to find repose. 

I shall receive Muler with pleasure as my servant, all the more as 
I had decided to dismiss mine, who, as I had expected, has felt that he 
was somebody since he had the honor to shift the blame onto a fool. I 
am going to stop the activities of our friends, who were endeavoring to 
find such a person as I need for his happiness and my own. If Muler 
serves me devotedly, if he does not fail in his duties, he will never desire 
to leave me, for with me he will find fair dealing, good treatment, a well- 
ordered household, and much ease and quiet. I pay one hundred 6cus 
and supply his livery and free laundry, with New Year’s gift in proportion 
to his merit. 

If he is satisfied with these conditions, M. le Chevalier will send 
him to me with a few lines of news about M. de La Tour; I shall have a 
talk with him in which I shall decide when he is to come to me; while 
Muler is taking his ease I shall get rid of my incubus. 

I beg you, monsieur, to continue your friendly offices, in the role of 
a truthful friend! Those who know you best have recognized these 
attributes of your heart. I have the honor to remain, with the greatest 
respect, 

Monsieur, 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 

Fel. 


1 Desmaze, op. tit., pp. 61-62. 
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Pray convey my best regards to M. le chevalier and, although I 
have not the honor of Mme. Cambronne’s acquaintance, I take the lib- 
erty of greeting her together with all your family. 1 

La Tour died February 17, 1788. Then came the Revolu- 
tion! A decree of 1790 abolished all the pensions of the ancien 
regime. Consequently, Mile. Fel lost the greater part of her in- 
come. Attended by her “sole and only heir,” Marie- Antoinette- 
Frangoise, 2 late chorus-singer of the Concert Spirituel at the 
Tuileries, she ended her long life in the quietude of the village of 
Chaillot, at the age of eighty-one, on February 2, 1794 (14 Plu- 
vidse, an II de la Republique), a date fixed by legal documents. 
The house occupied by the subject of our sketch, very close to 
the church, had been owned since 1791 by notary Chaudet, who 
died on the scaffold in this same month of Pluvi6se, year II. 3 And 
it is the legal investigation of her estate, and the protocol after the 
breaking of the seals, 4 that inform us how, in the midst of the 
Revolution, in the solitude of the suburb of Chaillot, the Night- 
ingale passed away who had enchanted several generations of 


^esmaze, op. cit. 9 pp. 59-60. 

2 It was she, and not her aunt (as has often been related), who was involved in a 
singular theatre adventure. With Mile. Charmoy, of the Op6ra, she was a second for 
the danseuse Theodore in the duel which the latter fought with Beaumesnil, so it is 
said, towards 1780. Mile. Guimard was, with Mme. G6lin, a second of this latter. (M. 
Campardon notes that as Mme. G6lin died in 1777, the duel must at latest have taken 
place in that year, or else with another second.) The meeting-place agreed on was the 
Porte Maillot. “The weapons chosen for the duel were pistols. At the moment when 
it was to begin, Rey, assistant maitre de musique at the Op6ra, happened to be passing 
and tried to compose the quarrel. Failing to do so, he handed the combatants the two 
pistols, of which he had taken possession, and which, during his exhortations, he had 
laid down on the wet grass. The pistols fizzled, and Miles. Beaumesnil and Theodore 
fell into each others’ arms.” (Compardon, “L’Academie roy. de mus. au XVIII siecle, 
I, pp. 54-55) Adelaide de Villars, alias Beaumesnil, long survived this theatre-duel, for 
she died in 1813. 

3 Jean-Baptiste Chaudot, notary since 1781, was one of the eight Parisian notaries 
who were guillotined (February 16, 1794). He had acquired the property at Chaillot 
belonging to Cochin after the separation of the latter from his wife, Elizabeth Germain, 
who inherited it from her father, Jean-Louis Petit, a surgeon, and a member of the 
Acad6mie des Sciences, (Lefeuve, “Les Rues de Paris,” III, p. 471.) 

4 This document, an extremely minute inventory of all the furniture and various 
objects found in the house at Chaillot, indicates that the entire liquid assets left 
by Mile. Fel amounted to thirty livres in assignats. (On February 2, 1794, 100 livres 
in assignats had a value of 19 in coin.) La Tour’s cousin, citizen Dorison, “citoyen de 
Paris,” laid claim to what was left by will to the chevalier. As “objects of art” the 
inventory named two pictures “representing family portraits, battle scenes, and other 
subjects,” six prints under glass, “which are ma Dame bienfaisant , my beloved mother. 
The Cake, The Village Bride, La Tour, La Condomine, and Ceruti.” In the drawing- 
room in the second story, hung with “papier Tontine,” a bust of Voltaire, in unglazed 
Sevres porcelain, was enthroned over the fireplace; on the walls were three prints 
under glass in gilded wood frames. Finally, in the third story, in the hall, two prints, 
“and a pastel under glass,” the sole work by La Tour that remained in the house at 
Chaillot. Can it have been the portrait of Mile. Fel exhibited in the Salon of 1757, of 
which only the “sketches” are still extant? 
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dilettanti during the most brilliant and the most disastrous years 
of the olden monarchy. 

( Translated by Theodore Baker) 



THE MUSICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 

AMERICA 

By HAROLD D. PHILLIPS 

I T is essential in the discussion of so comprehensive a subject 
as is suggested by the title of this article, that a clear dis- 
tinction be drawn at the outset between the extent of Amer- 
ica’s musical appreciation and the particular character of this 
appreciation as compared with that of other countries. Now 
there can be no question that the general vitality of the nation’s 
musical interest is not only strikingly in evidence just now, but 
that it threatens to assume almost epidemic proportions in the 
future. The point for discussion then is not the extent of this 
country’s appreciation of music but the special nature of the 
appeal of this form of art to the individual American. 

It is a truism, of course, to say that of all the arts music is the 
most purely emotional in its essence and that for this reason its 
message is fundamentally the same, even when one realizes the 
immense chasm to be bridged between the cultured European’s 
appreciation of a string quartet and the savage’s tingle of the 
blood at the clashing of cymbals. 

Would, however, the impression of an unbiassed visitor to 
this country be that the element of emotion is truly the impelling 
force in the nature of music’s appeal to the typical American, or 
that the vast musical exploitations here have as their basis a 
subconscious desire in the heart of the people for emotional expres- 
sion? There is, of course, a certain percentage with whom “feel- 
ing” in music is the paramount issue, and on the other hand quite 
a number of Europeans who are appealed to either by the intel- 
lectual or technical side of the art. The point at issue, however, 
and that which I propose to discuss, is the generally prevailing 
national tendency of the musical appreciation here as compared 
with that of other countries. 

Now, in older civilizations, expression of various phases of 
feeling originally found utterance in single-part melodies quite 
indefinite both as to pitch and rhythm. Under the auspices of 
the Roman Church, certain of such melodies, Hebrew in origin, 
gradually took definite form and substance, and ultimately became 
the corner-stone of the first great era in musical evolution. Simul- 
taneously, Western Europe was swept by a wave of enthusiasm 
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for the folk-song expressive of the racial sentiment of its various 
nationalities. From such beginnings was ultimately evolved the 
vast complex musical system of the present day. This preamble 
is merely to show that in Europe music developed subconsciously 
as an expression of the emotional life of the various nations, but 
that full freedom of emotional expression was not attained till 
comparatively recently, owing to the crude nature of the musical 
apparatus of earlier ages. 

Altogether different, and obviously so from the nature of the 
case, has been the history of America’s musical development, and 
my fundamental assumption that there is a radical divergency 
between the musical psychology of American and that of other 
nationalities is easily accounted for by the essentially external 
nature of this country’s musical inspiration. It may be argued, 
of course, that the pioneers of civilization here had considerable 
stock to draw upon from the lands they left behind them, and so 
could have founded a musical tradition for future generations. 
Pioneers, however, are not as a rule musically inclined. Imagine 
for instance the quantity and quality of the musical talent aboard 
the Mayflower! 

Then again the mixture of races with the unmusical Anglo- 
Saxon predominant, would naturally militate against a uniform 
type of music representative of the country as a whole. The fact 
then is that America’s music is not its own, and has not grown up 
with the emotional life of the nation from generation to generation 
as in other civilized countries. Rather is it a summary of imported 
musical feeling from various parts of Europe, never wholly assim- 
ilated, and this condition affects not only the composer but the 
music-loving community of America as a whole, and so is largely 
responsible, I believe, for the comparatively unemotional attitude 
of a by no means unemotional people towards the art. I lay 
stress on the word “comparatively” used in the last sentence, for 
wholly to deny to this country the sense of “feeling” through the 
medium of music would be, of course, ridiculous. All that is 
contended is that this element is at once far less universal and 
intense than in Europe. 

On the other hand, the typical music-lover of this country is 
certainly highly sensitive to colour and rhythm, to musical excite- 
ments and climaxes, above all to the sense of life and movement 
in music, and these elements do after all represent emotional con- 
ditions of a certain kind. Not truly, however, is this identical 
even with the elemental stirring of the blood which I have referred 
to as constituting the essence of music’s appeal to primitive races. 
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for in this country the type of musical sensation is often the re- 
flection of a nervous excitement artificially produced by the high 
pressure and speed of life all around, and has its source rather in 
the nerves than in the heart of the people. We come, however, 
to the fountainhead of the whole question at issue when we stop 
to consider how great a value and significance all that is embodied 
in the word sentiment has in the musical being of the nation; still 
more when we reflect as to the degree of responsiveness in the 
public to music symbolic of nobility, awe, reverence, sublimity 
and, indeed, all the deeper and more veiled soul-phenomena. To 
a great extent the answer to this last question is to be found in the 
character and extent of the understanding of the music of Beetho- 
ven, which, even more than that of Bach, is the universal expression 
of human struggle towards the highest, at once in the life of the 
mind and in the senses. True, Beethoven’s name figures frequently 
on the programs in the course of a musical season here, and there 
is no question that the pulse of the audieuce responds readily to 
such works as the “Fifth” symphony or the “Appassionata” 
sonata, but the genius of such music is so obvious and instantly 
arresting, that only the perverted or blase individual could be 
deaf to its significance. But turn to that more intimate, meta- 
physical and spiritual side of Beethoven, so conspicuous in his 
later music, and few indeed even among the most enlightened are 
interested in unravelling its inner meaning. 

It would be absurd, of course, to expect the average music- 
lover of this or any other country to be “en rapport” with such 
music, but there is a difference between realizing one’s own lim- 
itations, frankly admitting “such music is beyond me,” and saying 
“there is nothing to such music,” which too often, I have noted, 
expresses the American viewpoint. The explanation of this 
discrepancy lies to a great extent in the fact that there is generally 
to be found in European musical centers an eclectic group to 
whom such music represents the “ne plus ultra” of the art, and 
this ideal is again reflected in the many who, themselves unable to 
rise to such spiritual heights, are nevertheless influenced by those 
who can, and so in turn indirectly influence public opinion generally. 
Put aside, however, this particular aspect of Beethoven’s music 
and you are yet confronted with the outstanding fact that the 
impressive, dignified richness of style characteristic of even his 
average output finds little or no echo in the soul of the average 
American as compared with that of his cousin overseas. 

Leave Beethoven and all that his music stands for, and com- 
pare the American with other races on the issue of music as an ex- 
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pression of “sentiment” generally. Now, the Latin and Slavonic 
races, while generally incapable of the attainment or even the 
understanding of the rarefied sublimity of the greatest Teuton 
composers, have a distinct, vivid musical sentiment and temper- 
ament of their own. The individualism of American sentiment, on 
the other hand, however marked a feature in general life, has 
remained so far unexpressed in music, not only in the field of com- 
position (which all things considered is no matter for reproach), 
but in the selective appreciation of the public throughout the 
country generally. 

How different in this is the case of England, which though 
practically destitute throughout her history of a native-born 
composer who could in a big way be said to have given voice to 
her national sentiment, nevertheless plainly, features her individ- 
ual sentiment, in the nature of the music her people favour! It 
is entirely characteristic, for instance, that England should have 
remained for so many years under the sway of Handel’s careless 
strength, his virility, breadth and moments of true nobility, also 
that her people should have been particularly responsive to a cer- 
tain rollicking vein in his music so essentially English in character. 
That the country should have perhaps unduly idealized him and 
shown scant discernment in sifting the grain from the wheat is 
quite another matter and one that calls for no comment in these 
pages. 

The question is, What composer or composers are, or have 
been, selected by America as typically expressing the individual 
sentiment of the nation? As has been said before, there certainly 
exist specific elements in music which have their appeal to the typ- 
ical American, but these do not necessarily involve sentiment. 
The love of movement and excitement, for instance, is after all 
more or less a physical propensity, while the marked receptivity 
here to modern experiments as opposed to the general impatience 
of the Classics, in many cases signifies merely an ambitious craving 
to be up to date. 

All that has so far been said may read very much like an 
indictment of America’s musical psychology, but this in reality is 
the last thing intended. The writer is honestly bewildered by 
the splendid enthusiasm shown alike by the students, teachers, 
and general public, towards an art of which so often the shell 
would seem to be more than the kernel. 

Not for them is the unfolding of the composer’s conception, 
the paramount issue rather is interest concentrated on the finest 
degree of polish and exactness in the more ornamental and tech- 
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nically interesting passages. In other words, note-perfection 
rather than interpretation is usually the ideal. Of course, this 
type exists everywhere, but whereas in the old world it constitutes 
the exception, here it is rather the rule. 

Once again, I select England for comparison, and I do so 
partly because of the kinship in blood, partly because, of all the 
great races of Europe, England has been most consistently behind- 
hand in musical achievement. Even so, the contrast in the ideals 
of the two countries is unmistakable. Utterly lacking consti- 
tutionally in musical finesse, careless very often of details, the 
English music-lover has usually a sound instinct as to the essence 
and purport of the art. He looks on technique not as a thing 
absorbingly interesting in itself, but merely as an equipment 
necessary for adequate expression of the sentiment which induced 
his love of music in the first place. The American, on the other 
hand, frequently is satisfied with and really enjoys mere technical 
proficiency and display and does not approach music in a spirit of 
sentiment at all. All this does not imply that the musical public 
here will stand for anything wooden in the manner of perform- 
ance; the American is too highly nervous and vitalized for that. 
No, there must always be life, but not necessarily sentiment, still 
less serious thought, in the performer’s conception of a musical 
number. Again, “nuance” is keenly cultivated and highly appre- 
ciated, but more as a branch of technique than as a spontaneous 
expression of feeling. For instance, every mark of expression 
will be systematically studied beforehand, but in actual perform- 
ance seldom will be heard the note of personal emotional convic- 
tion and the general effect is akin to that of a recitation in which 
every gesture, every rise and fall in the voice, is made to fit the 
situation, and yet the personality of the reciter has somehow not 
been projected into the story or poem. Criticism, it will be 
observed, has for the moment been diverted from the psychology 
of the audience to that of the native-born performer, but, of course, 
the one inevitably reacts on the other and it is always, in such cases, 
hard to judge on which of the two rests the original responsibility. 
What follows inevitably as a natural result of the attitude of both, 
is that the American audience of to-day is very much alive and 
most discerning in all that pertains to actual performance, but 
by no means equally so in judgment of the quality of the music 
presented. For this reason, while technical flaws are quickly 
observed and resented, superficial and meretricious readings of 
the composer’s conceptions do not arouse anything like the right- 
eous indignation they deserve. Again, but this is a purely tem- 
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peramental limitation, the public is easily excited or thrilled but 
seldom indeed awed or deeply impressed, and this is manifested 
not only in the cheerful chatter that succeeds the hearing of the 
most profound and exalted music in the Concert-Hall, but in the 
immediate reaction to discussion of the topics of the day that 
follows, and dispels the halo of, the most solemn and devotional 
music of the Church services. 

Broadly speaking then, two elements seem deeply rooted in 
the psychology of musical America; one the love of technical 
proficiency, the other that of quick sense-impressionism. Obvi- 
ously, in neither lies the key to the understanding of music’s 
greatest and loftiest mission — its solace in affliction — its refuge 
from the sordidness of life’s details — above all its power to express 
what is too subtle and delicate for the painter’s brush or the 
poet’s pen. Do, however, the majority of music lovers pause to 
reflect on such matters? No; if there is any one thing that dis- 
tinguishes the psychology of this country from that of others it is 
the universal horror of abstract reflection of any kind. This is as 
patent in the attitude of the church-goer as in the patron of con- 
certs. Churches abound and sometimes prosper, though not by 
any means to the same degree as do Concert-Halls, but what is 
the general mental attitude in both cases? Certainly not that of 
reflection, still less of that searching of the heart and delving 
into the inner mysteries of life that are the essence alike of true 
religious worship and of the understanding of the highest in 
music. 

To a great extent, of course, this is easily explained by the 
fact that America is always “on the rush” and therefore cannot 
spare the time for reflection of any kind. The fact that this 
“rushed” condition is in reality self-imposed and not one of neces- 
sity makes no difference. The result anyhow is that Americans 
call for immediate, if intangible, impressions in the field of musical 
sensation as in other things, and for this reason are more readily 
appealed to by modern musical experiments than by the classics 
of the past. Here are no profound emotional depths to be 
plumbed; instead are arrayed gorgeous masses of colour for the 
conquest of the senses, and in order to lift from the hearer the 
task of understanding what the music is all about, there is affixed 
a program explaining in so many words what was passing in the 
composer’s mind. This represents a purely ephemeral aspect of 
the understanding of music; it is neither a healthy solace nor a 
force making for aesthetic culture, still less an inspiration to 
spiritual development. 
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Now for the other and brighter side of the picture. It is infi- 
nitely refreshing to note the highly vitalized, receptive, open-minded 
and impressionable mentality of the typical American audience. 
Hardly ever is to be seen a trace of that blase, cynical element too 
often met with in the old world, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the larger cities here are overwhelmed with musical events 
of every kind. As it is, seldom has the Conductor, Player, or 
Singer to face that most formidable of foes, “ennui” or indifference: 
and thank Heaven for this demonstration of America’s fresh youth ! 
So with the students as a body there is a young enthusiasm and 
zest, above all an unsparing endeavour to make the utmost of 
sometimes limited potentialities — often leading to quite amazing 
results — which have a most happy and rejuvenating effect on 
musical sojourners from older and more tired countries. 

The more I proceed with the topic under discussion, the more 
apparent becomes the impossibility of attempting to separate the 
musical psychology of the nation, in certain respects, from its 
attributes in other directions. What, however, baffles the analyst 
is the incongruity of the so essentially objective, practical, definite 
mentality of this country, allied with an enthusiasm for an art in 
every way the antithesis of all the nation stands for in other ways. 
Music here, however, could never be defined as a false or simulated 
cult; the love of it along certain lines is whole-hearted and un- 
stinted. Yet it is something not akin to that love of music existing 
in other nations, and the object of this article was to analyse those 
salient features in America’s conception of the art which seem most 
to mark this peculiar and subtle divergency. 



THE FLUTE AND FLUTISTS IN THE 
FRENCH ART OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

By LOUIS FLEURY 

T HOSE who visit the National Gallery in London have an 
opportunity of admiring an important French painting, in 
all respects worthy of the celebrated institution which har- 
bors it, whose subject is one calculated to claim the attention of 
the historian as well as of the art lover. The work which we have 
in mind is the great quintuple picture by Hyacinthe Rigaud, which 
the author of the catalogue describes in the following terms : 

ASCRIBED TO RIGAUD 

2081 . Lully and the Musicians of the French Court. 

A ’cellist in grey, seated, left, full figure, looking 
toward Lully who stands, right centre, in a brown per- 
ruque, turning a leaf of the score — on each side of him 
a flutist, seated, in blue, drab and tabac — to the left 
stands a fourth musician, in slate color, etc. 

We shall not quarrel with the cataloguer with regard to his 
caution in merely attributing the picture to Rigaud, although the 
excellence of workmanship and the style of this canvas favor the 
theory that Rigaud painted it. The art is not our own, yet we 
would have appreciated the exercise of greater caution in the de- 
scription of the personages represented, for the one given is full of 
mistakes. We are asked to accept the portrait as one of Lully 
flanked by two flutists. Now this person who is standing, turning 
over the pages of a score with his right hand and holding a species 
of baton in his left, is a third flutist. It is quite beyond dispute 
that it is a flute which rests upon the table, and not the baton of an 
orchestral conductor. It might be remarked, incidentally, that 
Lully never used a baton for conducting, but a large cane and it 
was while insistently beating time with this cane on the floor that 
he wounded his foot in such wise that blood-poisoning set in, of 
which he died. 

The portion of a title which may be seen on the score reads: 
“Trio by M. Lab. . . Sonates pour fltite,” and the date of the 
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costumes worn by the personages of the picture leads to the sup- 
position that the standing flutist may be Michel de la Barre 
while the two others who are seated may be either the brothers 
Hotteterre or the brothers Piesche (the latter supposition having 
been advanced by M. de la Laurencie, of whose notable researches 
I have often availed myself in writing this study). An examin- 
ation of the Picard engraving which serves as a frontispiece to 
Hotteterre’s “Treatise,” and which undoubtedly represents Jacques 
Hotteterre, inclines us to accept M. de la Laurencie’s hypothesis. 
As to the violinist — for the instrument is unmistakably a viola 
da gamba and not a violoncello — it is generally admitted that he is 
the famous Antoine Forqueray (Senior). We refuse to believe, 
as certain commentators contend, that the person standing behind 
him is his son. It is positive that the latter, born in 1700, was 
still a mere child, an adolescent, at the time when this picture was 
painted. 

Yet, aside from these considerations, this picture contains an 
element still more surprising for the music-lover of this day: and 
that is the make-up of the instrumental ensemble represented. 
The musicians have evidently gathered to give a concert. Now, 
are not three flutes out of proportion in a quintet? To the modern 
music-lover this is an unheard-of proportion. Three flutes — it is 
exactly that number of flute-stands which complete an orchestra 
of eighty musicians. And three flutes in chamber music are 
never heard in our day. When a composer introduces a novel 
element in a chamber music composition (which is easily enough 
discovered, for the case is rare), he usually does so with wise 
discretion. 

Now this abundance of flutists in the orchestra was some- 
thing altogether natural in Lully’s time, and even in the times of 
Hyacinthe Rigaud, who survived Lully by a matter of some fifty- 
six years. The orchestra, much smaller and much less varied 
than our own, comprised a large proportion of wind instruments, 
and the flutes played an important part in it. In chamber music 
we find flute sonatas for two, three and four parts common, and 
until well into the eighteenth century the flute was employed 
much more often than the violin. Now, from the end of the 
eighteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the flute 
above all others was the noble instrument, the instrument pre- 
ferred by music-lovers, especially among the aristocracy, and 
even by princes. The virtuoso flutists of the day occupied a posi- 
tion equal if not superior to that of the contemporary clavecinists 
and, especially, the violinists. The reasons for this superiority 
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are numerous; and the most interesting, from our point of view, 
is the special literature of the instrument. By reason of its abun- 
dance and particularly because of its quality, flute music held a 
leading position, immediately after that of the clavecin, in the 
instrumental music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It is on a par with that of the violin, and exceeds that of the viola da 
gamba in importance; if it has so long been consigned to oblivion, 
the responsibility must rest mainly on the virtuoso flutists of the 
nineteenth century who, owing to an inexplicable aberration, 
deliberately neglected the magnificent repertoire bequeathed them 
by their predecessors. It is difficult to imagine why the violinists 
should have left so much less, in the course of two centuries, during 
the days of Tartini and Corelli, in the libraries. Nevertheless, 
such is the case, for the works of La Barre, Blavet, Naudot and 
other musicians of equal standing, engraved during their lifetime 
(approximately between the years 1705 and 1750) were never 
republished and, probably, never reappeared on concert pro- 
grammes for a period of a century and a half. 

This unjust neglect was due to two reasons which, ultimately, 
we will endeavor to define. At the present moment, within the 
limited space of this article, we will only try to show the influence of 
the flute in French art and in French society during the last years 
of the seventeenth century and toward the end of the eighteenth. 

This influence has been a notable one: it is evinced every- 
where and in every way. Whenever music is in question we see 
the flute appear. Visit a palace in the time of Louis XIV or Louis 
XV : every music room, as a rule, is adorned with musical subjects, 
painted on or carved in the paneling. The cases in which a flute is 
not included in the fascies of instruments represented, are rare. 
Visit our museums: Eustache Le Sueur wishes to present three of 
the Muses: 1 in accordance with the ancient tradition lie places a 
flute in Euterpe’s hands, a long transverse flute. Watteau paints 
a pastoral scene: 2 a shepherd, leaning tenderly over a young 
maiden, is playing the flute in the shade of a bosky dell. The 
sculptors people the parks of the period with flute-playing fauns. 
Yet these fauns, imitations of the antique, usually hold in their 
hands an instrument identical with that played in the orchestras 
of the day. Engravings, books, art objects, as soon as their 
subjects are of a musical nature, almost invariably represent a 
flute or a flutist. 

1 Museum of the Louvre: Hall of the French Eighteenth Century. 

’Museum of the Louvre: the Lacaze Hall. 
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Literature offers us examples of this exaggerated admiration, 
especially in the eighteenth century, the age of pastorals, of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses. Allusions to the flute-playing shepherd 
are legion. Poems even, entirely devoted to the flute, are written , 1 
and though the majority of these productions do not deserve to be 
rescued from oblivion, the fact that the musical instrument in 
question is their reason for existence gives us an idea of the place 
which it occupied in the artistic and social life of the epoch. 

* * 


* 

That this extraordinary success was anything more than the 
result of a fashion, of a purely mundane predilection, it would be 
puerile to deny. Without in any wise lessening the merit of the 
instrument under discussion, we cannot credit it with enjoying such 
an excessive vogue without the aid of a little of what to-day we 
would term “snobbishness.” However, as we have already men- 
tioned, the flute, during the whole of the eighteenth century, was 
the instrument of princes and great lords. Such an example in 
high places was bound to find many imitators. In that epoch, a 
gentleman would have felt that he was lowering himself to play 
the violin; and there was little credit to be gained by taking up 
the clavier. But to breathe tender airs through an elegant tube 
of wood or of ivory, to play the shepherd with devoted and languor- 
ous attitudes, was, for the gentlemen of the court, showing the 
best of good form. This, incidentally, was the case not only in 
France. In Prussia, Frederick II furnished the example of a 
monarch who played flute like a genuine professional . 2 In Eng- 
land a large number of gentlemen cultivated the same hobby. A 
certain P. Walston, of Bath, had his portrait painted by Gains- 
borough 3 in a magnificent costume of red and blue, holding his 
flute in his hand. 

In France, the famous farmer-general La Poupliniere, a patron 
of the arts and of artists, whose concerts, given in his Chateau de 
la Muette, ranked as events, was himself painted by Van Loo in a 
house dress, playing the flute. And is it not characteristic that in 
a portrait (published with this article) attributed to David, that 
worthy bourgeois had himself surrounded by the attributes of his 


x The long poem entitled Syrinx, for example, by Denesle (1739). 
s It may have been for him that J. S. Bach wrote the six admirable Sonatas which 
are numbered among his masterpieces, and it was for him that he wrote a fine Trio for 
flute, violin and bass. Das musikalische Opfer. 

*It is in the collection of Mr. F. J. Wythes, London. 




Portrait (David?) of an Amateur Flutist. 

(From the collection of M. Capdevielle, Paris.) 
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profession — several fat tomes of law books — and of his particular 
pleasure, two flutes? 

The majority of compositions for flute, especially for two flutes 
without bass, were dedicated by their composers to rich and pow- 
erful pupils, members of the aristocracy. It is music well calcu- 
lated for intimate performance, meant to be played by master and 
pupil in the seclusion of the latter’s cabinet. It was a practical 
means of allowing the amateur to keep in touch with what was 
currently played in concert and at the Opera. All that which in 
our own day is read at the piano, in a four-hand arrangement, was 
at that epoch played on two modest wooden flutes. From this 
dated the custom, in the collections of vocal brunettes published, 
of having each individual song followed by a little transcription 
for two ensemble flutes. We also have numerous collections of 
airs from operas, ballets and oratorios, transcribed for flute solo, 
for flute and bass, and, above all, for two flutes without bass . 1 
There existed a whole literature to which we will return in the 
course of the present article, one which included an imposing 
number of musical works. 

And all this music was easily and currently sold. There was 
a public to purchase it. In our own day a publisher very reluc- 
tantly consents to issue compositions for wind instruments. If 
he does so, it is very timidly. His argument is that these things 
“do not sell,” that those who cultivate this music are compara- 
tively rare. Nine times out of ten, if he finally decides to make so 
great a sacrifice, he demands that the composer make a special 
arrangement, so that the piece may be put forth for flute or 
violin. 

It is amusing to find that during the eighteenth century the 
exact opposite was the case. The publishers of that time were no 
less careful of their interests than those of to-day, and neglected 
no opportunity to increase their sales. They also published 
works written for the flute as equally playable on the violin, and 
this was the more convenient because of the more extended range 
of the string instrument, which, incidentally, made it possible to 
play all music written for the flute on the violin with ease. Violin 
compositions, on the other hand, could only in rare cases be 
played on the flute, which could neither descend as low nor rise as 
high, nor play double-stops, etc., etc. So the publisher’s first pre- 
caution, where the composer was concerned, was to make sure that 
his work, especially if it were an original violin piece, was equally 

l It has been claimed, though I have been unable to verify the assertion, that the 
whole score of the “Messiah” existed arranged for two flutes without bass. 
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playable on the transverse flute. Aubert (1723-1781), the vio- 
linist, published symphonic concerts for violins, flutes and oboes; 
Barthelemon (1731-1808), a violinist, published sonatas for two 
violins or two flutes; Mangean ( -1756) and Marais (1656- 

1728), also violinists, did the same. The greatest among them, 
Jean-Marie Leclair, Senior (1697-1764), when he published his col- 
lection of sonatas, was also careful to observe this precaution. His 
second book of sonatas, for example, was written for violin and 
for the transverse flute, with a basso continuo. Now, a cursory 
examination of these sonatas — which, by the way, are admirable — 
proves that in the majority of cases they are unquestionably violin 
music, and that it argued great complaisance on the part of Le- 
clair to be willing to make them playable on another instrument. 
He must have retouched them somewhat, and it is plain that, a 
slave to fashion, he was unable to avoid so doing. 

Nor does the great Rameau escape. His clavecin pieces, 
reedited and published as concert pieces, were manifestly written, 
as the composer conceived them, for violin and viola. Notwith- 
standing, he entitled them “Pieces for clavecin,” in concert with 
a violin (or a flute), 1 for a viol (or second violin). He was obliged 
to take the taste of the public into account, probably after the 
composition was written. 

Frangois Couperin, the Great — by whom, alas, no original 
composition for flute exists! — nevertheless adds the following 
naive note to his delightful Rossignol et Amour: “This Nightingale 
produces an effect which cannot be bettered when played on the 
transverse flute/’ And to the entire galaxy of clavecinists, organ- 
ists and orchestral leaders who were busy under the protecting 
wing of the Court, we owe an important contribution to flute 
literature. Nor is it in some simple little piece, written once in a 
lifetime to please an amateur, that they manifest their activity. 
It is in whole books, each containing from six to a dozen sonatas, 
that these lesser masters compose for the fashionable instrument. 


does not make this concession without giving detailed directions: “Notice 
for the flute substituted for the violin: When chords are encountered, the best singing 
note should be sought, which is usually the highest. With regard to the notes which 
exceed the range of the flute, I have been compelled to use various signs to take their 
place without confusing the music. An 8, for instance, indicates that all the music from 
8 to the letter U (which stands for the unison) should be raised an octave. In a rapid 
passage of several notes, it will be enough to substitute for those which descend too low, 
adjacent notes belonging to the same harmony, to repeat such as may be considered 
proper, except when, in these cases, two small note-heads are found among the others, no 
larger than pin-points, which exactly mark out those which the flute can play. The sign 
ss indicates that the flute is not to begin before the note bearing the sign is reached. 
A note which descends too far below the fourth or fifth, may be carried to the octave 
above/' (Author’s Note, edition of 1741.) 
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Thus they yield to the pressure of necessity — there are patrons 
who must be satisfied, publishers who must be supplied; or they 
are largely moved by the certainty that their works will be largely 
purchased by the public. In this way Boismortier (1691-1765), 
Michel Corrette, Dolle, Dornel (1695-1765), Galliard (1687-1749), 
le Chevalier d’Herbin, Caix d’Hervelois, Mondonville (1711-1773), 
Monteclair (1666-1737), who were not flutists, have given us, in 
notable quantities, works in solo, duo or trio form in which the 
flute plays the leading part. 

This fashionable tyranny, incidentally, has given us numerous 
masterpieces. If we may take the liberty of deviating somewhat 
from our line of progress, we might note the fact that Mozart, who 
did not care for the flute, was obliged to write, to order, two concertos 
for flute and orchestra, a concerto for flute and harp , 1 an Andante 
for flute and orchestra , 2 and three quartets for flute, violin, viola 
and ’cello. Mozart’s delightful gifts did not suffice to create a 
masterpiece in a work written to make a little money while com- 
plying with an amateur’s whim. In this connection, a recent 
discovery made by M. de Saint-Foix reveals a curious detail: the 
Trio of the Minuet in the Quartet in A is evidently a development, 
in three-four time, of the first Air populaire , 

Ah, il a des bottes, il a des bottes, Bastien, 

later vulgarized in the fifth figure of that famous dance, “The 
Lancers.” As to the finale of the same quartet, sparkling with 
brightness, it is simply an arrangement of an air from Paisiello’s 
opera Schiavi per amore. 

The taste for the flute extending well into the nineteenth 
century, Beethoven (who in 1792 had written a little duo for two 
flutes without bass, which long remained in MS.) also had occasion 
to write some flute compositions to order. It was thus that in 
1819 the six Themes varies, for piano solo or with accompaniment 
of flute or violin ad libitum. Op. 105, as well as the ten Themes variSs 
( nationaux ), with accompaniment of flute or violin ad libitum, Op. 
107, came to be written. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the flute only as a solo instru- 
ment, the flute of virtuosos and men of fashion. When we exam- 
ine the orchestral scores of all the operas, however, from Lully to 
Gluck, we find that the flute plays an important part in them. 

Written in 1778, in Paris, for the Duke of Guines and his daughter. 

2 Kochel hesitates between Paris and Mannheim as the birthplace of this Andante r 
composed in 1778. The fact that the MS. is to be found in the library of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, inclines us to accept the former hypothesis. 
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This, no doubt, is due to the meagre resources which the or- 
chestrations of the period offered with regard to variety, and the 
slight importance which the musicians attached to diversity of 
timbre. Their orchestration progressed mainly in masses, in 
“bundles.” On a string-quartet foundation there were imposed, 
to reinforce sonority, at times oboes, at others flutes or bassoons, 
or again horns or trumpets. Lully, however, utilized a combin- 
ation which had existed long before him, that of the “flute con- 
certo” in which we find, beside the transverse flute, flutes of larger 
size, such as the flute in G, which supplied the bass and which, in 
certain concerts, was figured in such wise that it could be doubled 
by the continuo. The most famous example of these flute concertos 
is that which follows the Pr&lude de V Amour in Lully’s Triomphe de 
V Amour (1681). It is a species of melancholy plaint, executed by 
four flutes, without other accompaniment. Lully has very skill- 
fully utilized the tone of the transverse flute, at once tender and 
poetic. Later, Gluck, in the famous scene of the Elysian fields, in 
OrphSe, carried to the highest degree of perfection the sweet and 
expressive power of the instrument. 

For that which characterizes the use of the flute in the century 
of its glory is the composers’ knowledge and tactfulness to see to it 
that they do not ask more of the instrument than it can supply. 
We find the following reflections in Ancelet’s Observations sur la 
musique: 

It will be admitted that the flute does not embrace all kinds and 
species of music, such as the airs of demons , of furies, of warriors , of 
tempests, of sailors and several others in which, at any rate, it is not used 
as a principal. It is better placed in tender and pathetic pieces and the 
accompaniments of the little airs and brunettes in the sonatas and con- 
certos written by the best masters, who themselves, however, should not 
overdo it. 

Honest Ancelet thus set down the part which the flute should 
play, and wished to confine the instrument well-nigh exclusively 
to the accompaniment of little salon or cabaret airs. He barely 
tolerated it in the sonata or concerto, for to do so robbed it of its 
best means of expression. Yet he foresaw, perhaps, that there 
would come a day when this pastoral instrument would be called 
upon to express sublime and agitated emotions, and that in the 
effort it would lose all its charm. From that day on, in fact, when 
skillful virtuosos such as Drouet, Tulou and Nicholson composed 
duos in a grand, inflated style for the instrument (which they 
themselves performed with indisputable mastery), the great 
composers of the age lost interest in the flute, which had been pro- 
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jected outside its natural frame. Yet this fact itself suggests that, 
without losing too much time in the process, we investigate how 
and why the flute obtained so great a vogue in France. 

* * 

* 

It seems probable that this vogue coincides with the appearance, 
in the French orchestra, of the transverse or cross-flute, formerly 
known as the German flute. 

Vain efforts have been made to fix positively the date at 
which the German flute made its appearance in France. It is 
certain that it was known to the French long before it was cur- 
rently used in the orchestras. We find the German flute alluded 
to in Rabelais . 1 

The sweet or direct flute, on the contrary, was provided with 
an interior level or whistle . 2 The modern instrument which cor- 
responds to the direct flute is the flageolet, a popular instrument 
which the village musicians still play in certain French provinces 
at the peasant dances. 

Be that as it may, this very imperfect instrument still flour- 
ished in France toward the end of the seventeenth century, and one 
finds its trace in the majority of the music published at the time. 
It must have been largely used in the orchestras to the exclusion of 
every other flute. Father Mersenne, in his Harmonie universelle, 
gives us a proof altogether convincing of this fact in the very 
minute description he offers of the two instruments; the direct 
flutes are given first place. The plates presenting them show well- 
built instruments, whose type still may be seen in excellent speci- 
mens in the Instrumental Museum of the Paris Conservatoire. 
The description he gives of the transverse flute, on the contrary, 
for all that it is a detailed one, only shows us a very imperfect 
instrument, of which we find no trace elsewhere and which appears 
as an exotic type, an object of curiosity, not at all in current use. 


x At that time, however (the middle of the sixteenth century), flute players, above 
all, used the “sweet” or direct flute. This instrument, to-day entirely obsolete, was 
quite improperly included among the members of the flute family, “by extension,” so to 
speak, if we may use the phrase. It is not our intention to introduce in the course of this 
article a study on the manufacture and character of musical instruments. We will 
merely remark that a flute characteristic is the absence of any interior mechanism. A 
tube pierced with holes, or a grouped series of such tubes, as in the case of the Pan-pipes, 
such was the flute of the ancients. To-day, the keys, a modern invention, have made 
no change in the principle which entrusts the lips of the flutist alone with the production 
of the sound. With regard to the flute in Rabelais, Gargantua learns to play the flute, 
the spinet, the harp, the German flute with nine holes, the viola and the sackbut (Gar- 
gantua , Chap. XXIII, 1535). 

J To be exact, “the whistle.” 
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This is true to such a degree that though he describes it so minutely 
we believe that good Father Mersenne, if we may say so, has 
“shown off” a bit in this case. 

It is not until the year 1707 that we find evidence that the 
transverse flute is regularly employed. It was the French flutist 
Hotteterre, known as the “Roman,” who established its first 
principles in his Traits de la Finite traoersi&re. 1 

In spite of Father Mersenne, this author, whom we cannot 
ignore, probably for practical reasons, devotes the briefest notice by 
far to the direct flute, still in use in his day. “The direct flute 
having its initiates and partisans,” he writes with some disdain, 
“as well as the transverse flute, I have found it not altogether use- 
less to devote to it a short special treatise in this place.” This is 
a complete reversal of the rdles in favor of the other instrument. 
It is clear that the few pages he devotes to the “sweet” flute are 
no more than a concession to a fashion which has passed. His 
real instrument is the transverse flute, and it is really on behalf 
of the transverse flute that he has written the 34 pages of detailed 
indications which make up his treatise. And, whether Hotteterre 
gave a new impulse to the study of the German flute, or merely 
followed the line of least resistance and took advantage of the 
newly-born mode to launch his work, from this time dates the 
definite acceptance of the transverse flute by French musicians. 
This is proven by the extent of the musical literature of the instru- 
ment, which continues to develop in proportion as we advance into 
the eighteenth century. 

It must not be taken for granted, however, that the new in- 
strument achieved its supremacy at once, and that it immediately 
drove its senior from the orchestra. For some time, as was the 
case with the viola da gamba which, little by little, yielded place to 
the violin, but which certainly was used contemporaneously with 
its rival, the transverse flute and the direct flute were used to- 
gether. The illustration reproduced with this article shows two 
flutists taking part in the same concert, one playing a direct, the 
other a transverse flute. 

In numerous scores we find the notice “for the transverse flute 
or the direct flute,” 2 yet this duality does not continue for long. 
It would be impossible for us to find an instance of a musician 
acquiring a reputation as a player of the direct flute. On the 

hotteterre, Principes de la FlUte Traversiere , ou flute d' Allemagne, de la flUte a 
bee ou flute douce , et du hautbois , divises par Traites par le sieur Hotteterre-le-Romain , ordi- 
naire de la musique du Roy . Paris, chez Ballard, 1707. 

2 The scores of J. S. Bach, especially those of his cantatas, swarm with indications 
of this kind. 




(With Flute a bee and 



traversiere.) 
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other hand, we find plenty of names of French musicians who, hav- 
ing achieved notable celebrity as players of the transverse flute, 
have made the tour of Europe, playing in foreign courts, and for 
good measure have left important works for their instrument. 

The older instrument, by the way, was incapable of rivaling 
the newer one. The straight flute is abidingly impersonal. 
Though the tone be obtained without effort, it is always ready- 
made, monotonous, without color or expression. Whoever blows 
into a direct flute at once obtains a tone, but one and the same 
tone is obtained by everyone. In the case of the transverse flute, 
on the contrary, the personality of the player is everything. It is 
the lips which form the bevels or levers which direct the breath in 
a specific manner, and make the interior air current vibrate di- 
versely. The result is that merely owing to the different forma- 
tion of their lips, two flutists, playing the same instrument, 
produce sounds differing in quality, and that, Art aiding them, 
they are able to perfect their tone and acquire a marked personal- 
ity. At that, these flutists had at their disposal only a very imper- 
fect instrument, while at the same time the violinists and ’cellists 
possessed admirable instruments which our modern makers are 
glad to copy. The flutists never reached this model perfection, 
seeing that they used tubes whose holes were pierced in well-nigh 
haphazard fashion, lacking those exactly calculated proportions 
without which it is almost impossible to play absolutely in tune, 
unless by reason of exceptional talent. Hence, every flutist was 
doubled by a seeker, an inventor, who developed ingenious 
improvements for his personal use. In 1707, at the time when 
Hotteterre’s TraitS appeared, the flute had but one key (that 
which serves to produce E flat). A century later, owing to succes- 
sive additions, it counted five, and, by degrees, there was developed 
the conception of the modern flute realized by the Bavarian Th. 
Bohm. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century, however, the 
transverse flute was a tube of wood or ivory, pierced by seven 
holes, one of which was provided with a key. The sharps and flats 
were produced by means of complicated fingerings, the obstruc- 
tion of half of a hole, etc. When we realize that works as difficult 
as the sonatas by Blavet and Naudot, the Mozart concertos, the 
Bach sonatas or cantatas, were played in a manner which com- 
pelled the admiration of connoisseurs by the virtuosos of that 
time on instruments so rudimentary, we cannot help but feel 
a retrospective admiration for artists capable of such feats of 
skill. 
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Thus we arrive naturally at a consideration of the great vir- 
tuoso flutists who, during the last three reigns of the old order, 
charmed the ears of their contemporaries. First of all there are 
the two ancestors of the transverse flute, Philibert Riville and 
Francois Pignon, called Descoteaux. The personalities of these 
two interesting artists were long shrouded in shadow. Even Fetis 
made them a single individual. Since then, however, their lives 
have been revealed, notably owing to the efforts of the late J. 
Ecorcheville, in an article on the Grande-Ecurie du Roy (“The 
King’s Stable Music”) in a Bulletin of the I. M. G. of 1903, and, 
more recently, in a charming article in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(July, 1920), signed “Edouard Pilon.” Philibert was a member 
of the king’s band between 1670 and 1715. Descoteaux, born in 
1644, was also a member of the Grande Bande des ftcuries. In 1704 
he played every day at the concerts given in Madame de Mainte- 
non’s apartments. In 1716 he was given, as a position on which 
he could retire, the charge of usher at the Royal Ballet. Never- 
theless, his greatest claim to fame is not of a musical nature, and 
though he has left no work written for his instrument, his name is 
still associated with a creation even more enduring than the most 
charming sonata. A great amateur gardener, he was the original 
of La Bruyere’s “The Tulip-Lover .” 1 Matthieu Marais, advocate 
at the Paris parliament, in his memoirs on the Regency and the 
reign of Louis XV, gives a delightful account of a visit he paid 
Descoteaux in 1723, in Luxembourg. There the worthy man 
cultivated a little garden, at the same time cultivating philosophy 
and grammar as applied to song. 

At about the same time flourished Pierre Gaultier of Mar- 
seilles, whom his biographers do not represent as a flutist. He is 
even credited with being a skillful clavecinist. Gaultier was first 
of all an ambulant impresario-musician. His life, full of action, 
and his tragic death have been told at length by Titon du Tillet. 
A producer of spectacles in Marseilles and Montpellier, he per- 
ished at sea with his entire company during a tempest, in 1697. 
We may presume, however, that he had some knowledge of the 
flute, for the only works by him which have survived are two duos 
or trios for flutes (or violins) . 

This romantic personage appears to have hit upon the idea of 
a kind of programmatic music in which he could give free rein to 
the emotions of his heart and narrate his life’s adventures. In a 
Book of Trios, published by Ballard after his death, we find a 


x La Bruy^re, Caracteres (de la mode, 2). 
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number entitled Les Embarras de Paris (“The Embarrassments of 
Paris”), which, in a way, gives an idea of what he meant to express. 
Another is entitled Les Carillons (“The Chimes”). Yet the most 
characteristic is assuredly that named Les Prisons. Gaultier com- 
posed it while incarcerated in the prison of Avignon. It is the 
second suite of a collection of three, of which the first bears the title 
Les Heures heureux (“Happy Hours”), and the third that of Ten- 
dresse (“Tenderness”). Without a doubt this tryptich essayed in 
some sort to represent the composer’s life, and the Avignon prison 
must have been an austere one, for the beginning of the number 
breathes sadness and anguish. Yet we may also take for granted 
that Gaultier, with his happy meridional nature, quickly over- 
came this mood, for the sinister suite closes with a Marche des 
Barbels (“March of the Spaniels”) full of spirit. 

Les Prisons 
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In contrast to Gaultier, whose short life was full of disappoint- 
ments, Jacques Hotteterre, called le Romain , enjoyed a decidedly 
privileged official position as a member of that Hotteterre dynasty 
which, from father to son, made and played wind instruments. 
His surname, “the Roman,” came from a stay made in Rome 
before assuming his post at Court as royal chamber flutist. 

Hotteterre’s reputation is above all that of a theoretician. His 
“Treatise,” of which we already have spoken, remained the best 
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work of its kind for a whole century, and this is proved by the fact 
that it went into several editions, was largely imitated and much 
plagiarized. Hotteterre, however, composed a certain number of 
pieces which are not negligible for the flute: two books of com- 
positions for flute and bass; two suites for flute without bass; a 
book of sonatas; and a book of trio sonatas for transverse flutes. 
His Op. 2 (published by Ballard, in Paris, 1708) is embellished 
with a handsome frontispiece by the older Le Sueur, and is dedi- 
cated to the king. It seems worth while to reproduce here the 
text of this dedication, in which we are given a glimpse of the 
musical predilections of the reign of Louis XIV, and repeated 
witness is borne to the important part played by the flute in 
that epoch. 

TO THE KING 


The favorable attention which Your Majesty deigned to accord me 
when I had the honor of playing these pieces in your presence, to-day 
inspires me with the daring to present them to you. What greater meed 
of success could I hope for them than that of filling a few of those mo- 
ments which the greatest monarch of the world may at times abstract 
from his more glorious occupations! It is an advantage, Sire, which I 
owe only to Your Majesty’s extreme kindness, and it is in order to show 
my most humble gratitude that I take the liberty of dedicating these 
Pieces to Your Majesty, flattering myself that you will not repulse my 
homage nor my assurance that my life long I am, with the most ardent 
and profound respect, 

Sire, 


Your Majesty’s 

very humble, very obedient and very faithful servant 

and subject, 


Hotteterre. 


To be frank, Hotteterre’s music, for all it may have had the 
honor of pleasing Louis XIV, does not distinguish itself in our 
eyes by any special qualities. Hotteterre, as we see him, is more 
pedagogue than composer. His pedagogic leanings even influence 
his composition. Contrary to the majority of his brother flutists, 
yet in this respect following the example of the clavecinists of his 
time, he is lavish with recommendations for execution, notably 
as regards the manner of playing ornaments. 

As a composer he is far outdistanced by his emulator and 
contemporary, Michel de la Barre, whose considerable output 
for the flute reveals a born musician, original and robust, one who, 
as we see him, is the most perfect representative of the French 
flute music of the seventeenth century (we mean the seventeenth 
century in the larger sense of the term, that is to say, to the year 
1715, the date of Louis XIV’s death). 
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Born in Paris, in 1675, he died there in 1743, after having been 
a member of the royal chamber orchestra and that of the Opera. 
He was first of all a flutist, “an excellent player of the flute at the 
AcadSmie de musique,” according to the brothers Parfait; yet his 
activities were not confined to interpretation, for, besides his 
instrumental compositions, he was the author of a work, Le Tri- 
omphe des Arts , performed in 1700, and a dramatic intermezzo, La 
VSnetienne , performed in 1703. We only, however, will consider 
his instrumental output in this article. 

It was considerable and comprised at least seventeen books of 
various pieces, of which we may still find, among the possessions 
of the National Library in Paris alone: 

Two books of pieces for flute and bass. 

Seven books of pieces for two flutes, without bass. 

One book of pieces for two flutes and bass. 

Three books of pieces in trio form, for violins, flutes and oboes, with 

bass. 

La Barre’s style is essentially broad and decorative, with that 
somewhat solemn pathos which characterizes his epoch. He evi- 
dently reacted to the powerful impress of Lully’s genius, like the 
majority of the French musicians who, even long after Lully’s 
death, acknowledged the Florentine’s ascendency. We find again 
in La Barre’s suites those slowly moving Preludes, those rather 
pompous Allemandes, those pathetic Sarabandes, in which Lully 
excelled. La Barre modified their solemnity by the frequent intro- 
duction of the ornaments with which he embellished his scores. 
It may be said that without exception his works rise above the 
ordinary, and that he lends the simple combination of one or two 
flutes with basso continuo more than might be expected. 

As a player he was especially fond of slow and pompous move- 
ments. The fact is proved in one of the suites for transverse flutes 
written by the organist-composer, Dornel (1695-1765), which bears 
the name of Heroncille, 1 and contains a series of pieces entitled 
La Chauvet , 2 La Descoteaux, La Hotteterre, etc. That one among 
the numbers which takes the form of a broad and noble Prelude is 
entitled, “M. de La Barre’s favorite.” 

Were it not for the fact that we are limited in this article to 
the French flutists, we would have found a place for the Flemish 
flutist, J.-B. Loeillet, whose name, by the by, is essentially French. 
Born in Gand, during the second half of the seventeenth century, 


'Somewhat later Blavet gave one of his Sonatas the same sub-title. 
a The patron of de La Barre. 
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he lived in Paris from 1702 to 1705, where he had several books of 
sonatas engraved. The larger and more fruitful part of his career 
was spent in London, however, where he died, very wealthy, in 
1728. 

La Barre is the last great flutist of the reign of Louis XIV. 
With the Regency begins an epoch still more brilliant for the flute 
virtuoso. 

Hitherto the fame of the flutists had hardly penetrated out- 
side the limits of the Court. Whether they performed in the 
apartments of Versailles or in those of a few great lords, their con- 
certs were invariably private affairs, to which only the privileged 
few had access. With the establishment of the Concerts spirituels 
by Philidor, in 1725, the artists and the great public came into 
direct contact, and the taste for instrumental music (what we call 
“pure” or “absolute” music in these days) spread through a world 
which until then had heard no music save that of the Opera. 

It is, in fact, to a flute composition that belongs the honor of 
introducing this innovation. Anne Danican-Philidor, member of a 
prolific family of musicians, had hitherto distinguished himself 
only by the publication of a “Book of Pieces for the Flute” (1712) 
when, in 1725, he conceived the idea of giving concerts of “church 
music” in Paris, on those days when the observance of religious 
festivals closed the doors of the Opera. For an entire year the 
repertoire was composed only of motets and suites for the violin, 
but in 1726, when Rebel and Francceur made their appearance as 
virtuosos in violin duos, the custom arose of having solo players 
take part in the programme, and Philidor accordingly produced a 
virtuoso flutist whose debut was a striking triumph: this was 
Michel Blavet. 

In fact, so great was the success he scored that thenceforward 
the flute acquired “civic rights” in the Concerts spirituels, and 
formed an indispensable element in all similar enterprises. Since 
the concert of 1726, when Blavet charmed the audience by his 
virtuosity and the impeccable clarity and correctness of his intona- 
tion (something well-nigh incredible when we remember that he 
held in his hands one of the flutes of that epoch) , an uninterrupted 
succession of flute virtuosos appeared at the Concerts spirituels and 
elsewhere. First of all came Blavet, who was heard at every or 
nearly every seance either in duos or as a solo flutist; and then 
those others whose names we continually meet with in Michel 
Brenet’s valuable work, Les Concerts en France sous VAncien 
Regime: Buffardin, appearing several times, notably after a sojourn 
in Saxony; the German Graef, who played in 1739; Rostenne, 
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who presented himself as a sort of a wind-acrobat, playing a direct 
double flute; M. Taillart, who played a sonata in November, 1725; 
another Taillart (probably the brother of the first), who played at 
the reopening of the Concerts spirituels in 1748, and who returned to 
them in 1751 when, in addition, he was a member of the orchestra 
of the Opera. During the same year of 1751, we meet Wendling, 
precursor of a genre which later created a furore in both hemi- 
spheres, who played a flute obbligato part for his wife, a singer. 
Voice and flute evidently formed a successful combination, for the 
Florentine flutist Angelo Vestris, coming from Italy with his 
sister, Madame Viola de Vestris, played a flute obbligato part for 
her in 1752. At the same time the German Goetzl is heard, then 
the Roman Rutgi, who also scored successes as a composer with 
a descriptive symphony entitled “Tempest Followed by a Calm.” 

Sallentin, the younger, member of a large family of oboists 
and flutists, was heard at the same concerts in 1758. In 1773 
Rault — also a flutist at the Opera and probably the creator of the 
immortal solo in the scene of the Elysian Fields in Orpheus, a solo 
which Gluck wrote expressly for the Paris performances — was 
listened to in 1778, and Wendling was again heard, and also Wun- 
derlich; in 1780 Mademoiselle Mudrich won applause with her 
agility. In 1781 Devienne, later celebrated as a virtuoso, the 
author of a standard method and an opera composer, appeared. 
In 1786 the brothers Thurner were heard in duos for two flutes. 

Besides the Concerts spirituels we find the programmes of 
individual concerts given by flutists: that of Hartmann, at the 
Hotel de Bouillon, in 1781; and that of Schutzmann, in 1783. 
Nor have we as yet mentioned the names of Lucas, who must have 
played in the Concerts spirituels, and of Jacques-Christophe 
Naudot, who may have played in them, for one of his trios formed 
part of the repertoire in the inventory made in 1782; of Lavaux, of 
Leclerc, and others, whose names are revealed in various sources. 

In so long a list one is obliged to make a choice. Hence we 
will consider in detail no more than five or six of these artists, who 
stand out among the others, either by reason of the accounts of 
their virtuoso successes which have come down to us, or because 
of their works. Yet before we discuss them, we will take the lib- 
erty of quoting the first stanzas of a long poem entitled Syrinx, ou 
Vorigine de la flute (“Syrinx, or the Origin of the Flute”), pub- 
lished in 1739 by the Sieur Denesle, and dedicated to Messieurs 
Naudot, Blavet and Lucas. It will be remarked to what lyric 
fervor (somewhat expansive, in truth, and richer in enthusiasm 
than in ideas) an admirer of the transverse flute could rise: 
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Maitres si vantes dans un Art 
Auquel les Dieux et le Hazard 
Donnerent autrefois naissance, 

Par une juste preference 
Que le Goat ne peut dementir 
Je veux aujourd’hui vous offrir 
Les doux passe-temps d’une Muse 
Qui Apollon, si je ne m’abuse, 
Quelquefois daigne caresser. 

Puis-je, en effet, mieux adresser 
Et l’aventure et l’origine 
De la fltite, toute divine, 

Qu’a ceux dont le rare talent 
Nous rend ce bois plus eloquent 
Que ne fit le dieu Pan lui-m6me, 
Lorsque dans son ardeur extreme 
Ses doigts ravirent autrefois 
Toutes les D6ites des Bois? 

On sait assez que votre gloire 
Pour se transmettre a la memoire 
N’a pas besoin de cette encens. 

0 que, tant que le Gotit, en France 
Sous ses pieds foulant l’lgnorance, 
Sur ce monstre dominera 
Toujours votre renom vivra! . . . . 


(Famed masters, who an Art adorn, 

That of the Gods and Chance was born 
In times that long have sped, 

By a just preference led, 

Which Taste cannot gainsay, 

I offer you this day 
A pastime sweet, a Muse’s bliss, 

One Phoebus, if I’m not amiss, 

At times deigns to caress. 

Whom could more fitly I address, 

And origin and tale outline 
Of the flute, instrument divine. 

Than those whose talents rare dispense 
The gift of its wood’s eloquence 
Beyond Pan’s art to do as much, 

As when, with fervor’s frenzied touch 
His fingers straying, knew to please 
The ravished Woodland Deities? 

So great your glory that in vain, 

Lest memory it not retain, 

This tribute seeks it to enhance. 

Ah, may, while Good Taste still in France 
Tread underfoot blind Ignorance, 

And o’er the monster lordship claim. 

Ever endure and live your fame!) 
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Even when making allowance for the custom of the time, and 
the exaggeration of the verse-makers of that day, such hyperbolic 
praise could only have been addressed to eminent artists. 

Nothing is known of one among them, Lucas, and to our 
knowledge he has left not a single composition for his instrument. 
Regarding another, to whom Denesle gives the first place, Naudot, 
we have but little more information. We do not know when he 
was born, and it was not until quite lately that J.-G. Prod’homme 
has managed to find a document touching on his decease. Jacques- 
Christophe Naudot died in Paris, November 25, 1762. If we 
are to credit certain dedications in his works, he was the protege 
of the Count d’Egmont, Duke de Gueldre. Our recent discovery 
of one of his trios in the repertoire of the Concerts spirituels , and 
the fact that his extravagant admirer Denesle was for a time a 
co-director of these concerts, leads us to suppose that he played 
at them. He was undoubtedly an excellent musician, and 
Quantz speaks of him with much approval in his autobiography, 
after his sojourn in Paris. Yet his true claim to fame lies in his 
compositions, notably many and varied, and which surely place 
him in the first rank of the lesser masters of the instrumental 
composition of his epoch. 

His output included no less than 20 books of sonatas or divers 
pieces, among which 17 were listed in Ballard’s catalogue during 
the composer’s lifetime, and have been integrally set down. To 
these should be added three complementary duos not mentioned in 
Ballard’s catalogue. In all we have: 

6 books of six sonatas for flute and bass. 

4 books of six pieces in trio form for flutes and bass. 

2 books of six sonatas for two flutes without bass. 

1 book of six rustic pieces for musettes, viols, flutes, violins and 
oboes, with bass. 

1 book of six babioles for two viols or two musettes, direct flutes, 
transverse flutes, oboes or violins, without bass. 

1 book of six sonatas for viol and bass. 

1 book of six concertos (in seven parts) for one transverse flute, 
three violins, one alto, one bassoon and bass. 

1 rustic divertissement in trio form for musette or viol, flute and 
violin. 

1 book comprising various pieces for two hunting-horns, trumpets, 
transverse flute or oboe. 

Finally, twenty-five menuets for two hunting-horns, trumpets, 
transverse flute, oboe, violin and viola da gamba. 

We have intentionally given this complete list of Naudot’s 
works to emphasize the incredible neglect shown this fecund com- 
poser. And he has been unjustly neglected because, in spite of 
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the superabundance of his production, Naudot is never guilty of 
negligence. His sonatas for flute and bass are charming; those 
for two flutes without bass highly ingenious; and in his seven-part 
concertos, Naudot anticipates those concerti grossi which a few 
years later were to abound in French music. 

With regard to Michel Blavet, on the other hand, there is 
plenty of information. Contrary to Naudot, who shunned official 
positions, Blavet, from his youth on, filled in turn the most 
brilliant offices. Born in Besangon, in 1700, of an artisan family, 
he showed notable aptitude for music at an early age. Blavet 
went to Paris when quite young, in 1723, at the urging of the Duke 
de Levis, governor of the province. He had cultivated various 
instruments, notably the bassoon, yet it was the flute which was 
to give him the fame that endured throughout his career. The 
tale of his striking success at the Concerts spirituels has already 
been told. At the time he was only twenty-six, and was attached 
to the household of the Prince de Carignan. Once his fame had 
been established others disputed the honor of securing him, and 
he entered the service of the Count de Clermont, Louis de Bour- 
bon-Conde, great-grandson of the great Conde. This nobleman 
made him superintendent of his musical establishment. He 
divided his time between his employer’s estate in Berny and the 
Abbey of Saint-Germain des Pres, which did not prevent his 
playing at the homes of various highly placed personages, such as 
the Prince d’Ardore and the Marquise de Lauragtiais, nor joining 
the orchestra of the Opera, where he was active from 1740 to 
1760. Blavet, whose talent was not limited to the flute, had a 
work, Le Jaloux corrigi, performed at the Opera, the premiere 
occurring March 1, 1753. 

From time to time Blavet travelled, no doubt taking advan- 
tage of the liberty given him by his patron, the Count de Cler- 
mont. The details of his journeys have not been revealed. It is 
claimed that Blavet played at Potsdam before Frederick the 
Great. 1 It is even supposed that he visited Russia. The fact 
remains that information regarding Blavet’s concert-tours is very 
vague. The MS. of a concerto composed by him is preserved in 
the Carlsruhe library, and may be accepted as a proof that he 
stopped in that city. This concerto, which the author of the pres- 
ent article has played on various occasions, is a charming work, 
worthy of the master’s pen, for Blavet was a composer of rare 
merit. 

l Trans. Note: Riemann states definitely that Blavet played for Frederick the 

Great in the castle of Rheinsberg, when the latter was still Crown Prince of Prussia. 
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If his output is not as important as that of Naudot, yet it is 
not inferior to his in quality. It comprises, in particular, three 
books of six sonatas for flute and bass, which appeared, respec- 
tively, in 1728, 1732 and 1740; and three “Collections of Pieces, 
Little Airs, Brunettes, Menuets, etc., Arranged for Transverse 
Flutes (2 Flutes without Bass).” 

These last collections contain, above all, arrangements of all 
the melodies which were fashionable at the time; but also include 
some of the composer’s original preludes or pieces. In these 
Blavet does not show himself at his best; but rather in his sonatas 
for flute and bass, which rank with the best musical productions 
of the eighteenth century. They are, as a rule, gracious in style 
and well conceived (as is evident), in order to display the player’s 
virtuosity. In their brilliant passages and in their more expres- 
sive ones, however, they invariably show balance and perfect good 
taste. It goes without saying that Blavet was well aware of the 
limitations of resource of the transverse flute, and that he never 
wrote anything which exceeded its possibilities. 

Another merit of Blavet’s was that he did not cast all his 
sonatas in the same mold. He was not afraid of dropping the 
obligatory introductory Adagios and the inevitable rapid finale 
movements for pieces of a less conventional character. 

Thus, in the first of the “Six Sonatas” which we edited a few 
years ago, we find, instead of an andante, a double aria (major and 
minor), a species of rondo in G, entitled VHenriette (surname of the 
Duchess de Bouillon, mistress of the Count de Clermont, to whom 
the sonata was inscribed). The second sonata, called La Vibray, 
contains a gavotte entitled Les Caquets, which is actually an 
amusing bit of musical chit-chat. In the third sonata (La d’Hiron- 
ville ), a rondo, U Insinuante, appears to have been borrowed from 
a popular song. The andante of the fourth sonata is a “Sicilienne” 
which, as Mr. Fuller-Maitland has remarked in The Times, “is; 
worthy to rank with the most famous Siciliennes of the great 
eighteenth century masters.” 

A kind of hunting air called Le Marc Antoine, and a melan- 
choly gavotte entitled Les Regrets, supply the element of surprise 
in the fifth sonata; while in the sixth, under the title of Les tendres 
Badinages, appears a delightful rondo. I have purposely laid 
stress on these details. Among the reproaches often made the 
lesser eighteenth-century masters by their contemporaries, we 
find accusations of monotony, of the abuse of formulas. There is 
nothing, however, less monotonous than the ensemble of Blavet’s 
compositions. 
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This king of the flutists of his age died in 1768, in the fine 
adjunct of Saint-Germain Abbey, still existing at this day. His 
colleague Buffardin was laid away in the tomb a few months earlier. 

Buffardin, born 1690 in Marseilles, had a far more active career 
than the majority of his colleagues. In 1715 we find him in Con- 
stantinople, where, in the suite of the French ambassador, he meets 
Johann Jacob Bach, older brother of Sebastian, who was there as 
an oboist in the train of Charles XII of Sweden. Passing into the 
service of Friedrich August I, Elector of Saxony, he was the 
teacher of Joachim Quantz, who later was to win fame as the 
teacher of Frederick the Great. 

He lived in Saxony until 1750, but made some brilliant ap- 
pearances in Paris, the first in 1726, the year in which Blavet 
made his d6but; the second in 1737. He scored noteworthy suc- 
cesses on both occasions. He died in January, 1768, in Paris, 
whither he had returned in 1750, exhausted by a long illness and in 
a state of extreme destitution. Like many of the flutists of his 
day, he manufactured transverse flutes, yet neither his skill as a 
flute-maker nor his virtuoso talent sufficed to save him from 
wretchedness. 

So great a virtuoso necessarily obeyed the law which demanded 
that he compose for his instrument, and Buffardin did not fail 
to do so, for Leclerc’s catalogue of 1742 lists a book of sonatas for 
flute and bass. Most unfortunately, these sonatas thus far have 
not been rediscovered — at any rate, not in French libraries. 

We should by all means conclude this long enumeration of the 
eighteenth-century flutists by conforming to the tradition which 
demands that this epoch come to an end with the downfall of the 
old regime; yet we must at least mention the amiable Devienne, 
whose debut as a virtuoso appears to hark back to 1781, and who 
marks the transition from the brilliant eighteenth-century school 
to that, no less brilliant, yet musically much less valuable, of the 
nineteenth-century flutists. Devienne was born in 1759 in Join- 
ville (Haute-Marne), and his first appearances in musical life were 
divided between flute and bassoon. It is as a flutist, however, 
that he won virtuoso fame. A wonderful portrait by David’s 
brush, at present preserved in the Brussels Museum, presents 
him (a three-quarter view) about to play the flute. Appointed 
professor at the Conservatoire, the author of a method still in use 
to-day (largely rewritten at various times, a task which involved 
considerable labor), he died a maniac in the Charenton Asylum in 
1803. His compositions are numbered by the hundred. He 
essayed all the forms, and wrote for all instruments and for every 
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kind of combination. The day may come when his instrumental 
compositions will be revived, when the passing of time will have 
ranged him among those musicians who challenge the interest of 
the musical archaeologist. For the time being his works slumber 
forgotten. Devienne also composed several operas, the most 
celebrated among them being Les Visitandines, a charming work 
which long kept its place in the repertoire and which, only a few 
years ago, was still given in Paris. This graceful opera was per- 
formed in Paris at the height of the Terror and had the greatest 
success. 

* * 

* 

With Devienne, as we have already stated, the brilliant 
galaxy of the flutists who lent their splendor to three reigns, up to 
the outbreak of the Revolution, came to an end. The flute still 
remains a modish instrument, but the “loud and noisy” style of 
music cultivated by the virtuosos of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century deflects the interest of the great musicians from the 
instrument. While, from Bach to Beethoven, all the great classics 
had contributed more or less to enrich the flute repertoire, none 
of the great composers of the first half of the nineteenth century 
deigned to write a single piece for the instrument. We need only 
mention Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms to show how tangi- 
ble this assertion is. A happy reaction, most fortunately, has 
occurred in this respect during the past few years, and we need not 
despair of a revival, due to the collaboration of composers and 
virtuosos, of the brilliant days of the century before the last. 


( Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 



THE WORD MUSIC : ITS DERIVATION, 
INTERPRETATION AND 
MISAPPLICATION 

By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 

C ONCERNING the origin of the word “music” there has 
been considerable divergence of opinion. Some people, — 
musical as well as otherwise, — have credited the term with 
an antiquity equal to that assigned to the art of music itself, while 
others have presumed that the period of its origin must have 
been identical with that of the foundation of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. The latter supposition, however, is discredited by the 
fact that the expression was not used in England until about the 
middle of the 13th century. Roger Bacon, writing about that 
period, employs the terms musicales and musicalia; while another 
variation, musicalis y is, probably, no earlier than A.D. 900. Un- 
doubtedly these forms, in common with the French musique, were 
derived from the Latin musica, a word which came to the Ro- 
mans, as most of their art terms did come, through a Grecian 
channel. The substantive musica will be familiar to readers of 
Cicero; and these will also recall the Ciceronian adjective musi- 
cusy e.g., musicoe leges, rules of music, as well as the substantive 
expression, musicus , a musician, and the neuter plural, musica, 
music. Here it is interesting to note that Plautus, in his comedy 
Mostellaria (The Spectre), writes, * ( Musice hercle cetatem agitis,” 
a phrase which may be idiomatically translated or construed as 
meaning, “You are in clover,” “You are indeed living luxuriously.” 
In this case the word music is employed to convey the meaning 
of splendidly, luxuriously, or pleasantly. As such it constitutes 
not only the first instance we have observed of what we may 
term an unmusical interpretation or application of the word 
“music,” but this adverbial treatment of the term in the original 
Latin is, we understand, extremely rare. The only instance we 
know of the occurrence of the expression is in the works of the 
popular Roman comedian just quoted. 

In all probability the real origin of the expression “music” 
is to be found in the Latin Musa, which, in addition to being used 
to denote a muse in general, or the goddess of music in particu- 
lar, was also employed to denote song or poetry; and, like the 
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Greek word from which it was derived, its meaning was extended 
to embrace all the arts over which the nine muses presided. An- 
other derivation, set forth by Robert De Handlo, an English 
theorist of the 14th century, in one of his celebrated treatises, 
would associate the word “music” with the Greek term Moys, 
signifying water. This statement was accepted by the illustrious 
German theorist, Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680), the Jesuit 
priest-professor who fled from Germany in 1631- owing to the 
Protestant successes at that period of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
eventually settled in Rome. But that celebrated English musical 
historian, Sir John Hawkins (1719-1789), disputes this derivation, 
on the ground that “such a Greek Word as Moys does not any- 
where appear.” Hawkins goes on to show that Kircher “elsewhere 
contradicts himself by asserting that Moys is an ancient Egyptian 
or Coptic word,” and this, says Sir John, “is rather to be credited, 
because it is said in Scripture that Moses, or as he is called, Moyses, 
was so named because he was taken out of the water.” Sir John 
further adds that the Egyptian pipes were made of reeds grow- 
ing by the Nile, “wherefore,” he continues, “it is said that with- 
out water, the efficient cause of music, there can be no sweetness 
of sound.” In conclusion Sir John, with true legal precision, 
describes Kircher’s derivation as a “wild and extravagant con- 
jecture”; and winds up by giving it as his opinion that “the most 
probable derivation of the word ‘music’ is from the Muses, who 
are said to have excelled in it, and are constantly represented 
playing on musical instruments.” 

And if there has been as much postulation as proof concern- 
ing the origin of the word “music,” there has been an enormous 
amount of gratuitous assumption concerning its meaning. That 
it has meant anything more than an ordered succession of sounds, 
heard singly or in combination, will come as a surprise to many 
and as somewhat of a shock to more than a few. Yet Alexander 
Malcolm, in his “Treatise of Musick, Speculative, Practical, and 
Historical,” of 1721, one of the earliest Scottish books on the 
theory of music, says, that amongst the Pythagoreans and the 
“Platonicks” the doctrine obtained “that every Thing in the 
Universe is Musick.” On the other hand, Hermes is credited 
with teaching that music is “The general knowledge of order”; 
while Carlyle declares music to be the very speech of angels. 
Coming down to earth we must observe that so modern an author- 
ity as the Century Dictionary gives as legitimate meanings of 
the word music, “lively speech or action; liveliness; excited wran- 
gling; excitement; diversion; sport and sense of the ridiculous.” 
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The latter meaning, concerning which we shall have something 
more to say presently, is peculiar to New England; while that of 
excitement is an American colloquialism. The Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language gives as colloquialisms of the 
United States the following meanings of the word music, viz.: — 
“heated argument, lively or passionate discussion, and excite- 
ment”; also, as a New England colloquialism, the meaning “amuse- 
ment, relaxation or recreation, fun,” and hence “appreciation 
of the humorous or the droll.” In the opinion of the writer of 
this article these meanings derive from the Pilgrim Fathers and 
the settlers of the early Stuart periods. These all spoke the Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean English, the best expression of which is to 
be found in the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. Here the 
word translated in one case “music” and in the other “song,” is 
used in the sense of sport, laughing-stock, or object of ridicule. 
Thus, in Lamentations iii, 14, the prophet declares, “I was a 
derision to all my people; and their song all the day.” Then, in 
the 63rd verse of the same chapter, we have the complaint, “I 
am their musick,” which, in the Revised Version, is made to 
read “song,” as before. Now, whatever may be put down to the 
credit or discredit of the Pilgrim Fathers, it is well to remember 
that, like Apollos, they were “mighty in the Scriptures.” So we 
may safely venture to conclude that it is to their acquaintance 
with, and affection for, Scriptural parlance and quotations, that 
we owe such use of the word music as would tend to make it mean 
something akin to the expressions “sport” or “diversion.” 

Dr. John Ogilvie, in his Comprehensive English Dictionary 
of 1864, defines music, inter alia, as “an entertainment consisting 
in melody or harmony.” Here, it will be noticed, the idea of sport 
or diversion is again prominent. And in some parts of England 
to-day an injunction to children to “cease your funning,” or to 
be serious, is often conveyed by means of the expression “stop 
your gamut.” Then, referring again to the use of the word 
“song,” as employed in the book of Lamentations, who has not 
heard the expression “sold for a song”? Meaning, of course, sold 
for a mere trifle. 

The Century Dictionary also draws attention to the fact 
that in golfing “music” denotes the degree of suppleness in the 
shaft of a club. Thus W. J. Travis, in his Practical Golf, says, 
“The more music there is in the shaft, the greater is the liability 
to slice or pull.” 

In Ireland “music,” amongst other things, was held to mean 
the reverse side of a coin, because the latter bore the Irish harp. 
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Hence “skull or music,” would be equivalent to the English “head 
or tail.” 

Shakespeare and some of the earlier dramatists, e.g., Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, use music as identical in meaning with the 
expression a “band” or company of musicians. Thus, in II 
Henry IV: “The music is come, sir.” “Let them play.” “Play, 
sirs.” In 1575 an entertainment provided for Queen Elizabeth 
at Kenilworth Castle, was thus described by Robert Laneham: 
“This Pageaunt waz clozd up with a delectable harmony of 
Hautboiz Schalmz Cornets and such oother looud muzik.” As a 
synonym for the word “music,” many of the Elizabethan writers 
employed the expression “noise,” e.g., Ben Jonson, in his Silent 
Woman, writes of “a noise of fiddlers.” The same term was also 
used for a band of instruments, e.g., in the same work Jonson 
writes, “Do you want any music? I have brought a variety of 
noises.” Then in his Bartholomew Fair he has “a delicate young 
noise” (i.e., band) ; and so Shakespeare in II Henry IV, writes, 
“see if thou canst find out Sneak’s noise”; while Spenser in his 
Faery Queen had already written of “a heavenly noise.” Milton’s 
later use of the word in the expression “melodious noise” implies 
the synonymous employment of the term as an equivalent of 
“music.” 

And here, perhaps, is the best place for us to utter and enter 
our protest against that abuse of the term “music” which would 
make the expression stand for the pianoforte. Who has not heard 
of the atrocious expression “music lessons,” when “pianoforte 
lessons” was intended? And who, at one time or another, has 
not seen an advertisement from some more or less ill-informed 
teacher announcing that he or she would give “lessons in music” 
or would be glad to receive “music pupils”? Whereas, in each 
case, “pianoforte” was the word intended. We hear a great deal 
nowadays about the tyranny of the organ, the tyranny of the 
choir, and similar complimentary epithets. Is it not about time 
that we cleared our minds of cant and frankly acknowledged the 
tyranny of the household instrument? The London Evening 
Standard in an early issue of 1923 alluded to the Russian church 
service as being “without music,” meaning, of course, without 
instrumental accompaniment. Whereupon the editor of the 
Musical Times remarked, “The old and ignorant distinction 
between music and singing dies hard.” 

By the plural form, “musicks,” the 17th century organists 
and organ builders often designated the short keys of the organ, 
now popularly termed “black keys,” although in bygone times 
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these were more frequently white, the longer keys being then 
coloured black. And although puns on the substantive are few, 
it has been reserved for one of Mr. Louis Wain’s recent creations 
of our feline friends to be described as “mew-sick.” 

The expression “band of music,” meaning a company of 
musicians, is as old as the Elizabethan age. Only in those times 
it was spelled “musitions.” Thus, William Swayne, in publish- 
ing the Psalter of his friend, William Damon, in 1591, describes 
the deceased psalmodist as “late one of Her Majesties Musitions.” 
But the phrase, “a piece of music,” is quoted in Dr. Joseph Wright’s 
Dialect Dictionary as meaning a musical instrument. And in 
this sense it is often used in the West of England, where, once upon 
a time, a worthy farmer endeavouring to express to the writer 
his objection to the employment of the serpent in the local church 
orchestra, declared, “We doan’t nead that there peeas of baas 
music.” And because the performer on that “peeas of baas mu- 
sic” felt it to be his duty to continue to “praise the Lord with 
instruments,” sundry and divers members of that congregation 
betook themselves ecclesiastically “to fresh woods and pastures 
new.” 

The expression “to make music,” used in the sense of per- 
forming music, generally in a more or less friendly and intimate 
way, is by no means obsolete. Nor need we hope that it will 
ever become so. To us it sounds genuine. It seems to ring true. 

The verbal use of the term “music” is now practically un- 
known. “To music” has been interpreted as meaning “to in- 
fluence by music; to set to music; to describe musically; or to 
produce music”; or even “to entice or seduce with music.” Thus, 
in Timothy Davies’ “The Gentleman Instructed” (1713), the 
reader is warned against being “fiddled and musick’d into Hell.” 
This, we take it, is but another way, at once inaccurate, inelegant, 
and unpolite, of indicating the extremely florid character of that 
“slippery slope” familiarly known in certain circles as “the down- 
ward path.” 

And now to turn from the verb to the adjective. Spenser 
used the word “musical” as synonymous with music, in the line 

to fetch home May with their musical. 

Shakespeare, in I Henry IV, identifies or associates it with a 
facetious or witty meaning, e.g., “Then should you be nothing but 
musical, for you are full of humours.” This Elizabethan use was 
undoubtedly carried over to New England, where, according to the 
Standard Dictionary, “musical” is still the New England slang 
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for amusing, funny, or absurd. Our opinion finds confirmation in 
the pages of no less an authority than John Pickering, of Boston, 
who, in 1816, in his “Vocabulary and Phrases which Have Been 
Supposed to Be Peculiar to the United States of America,” asserts 
that in his day, in New England, “musical” was used in the sense 
of “humorous.” We venture to wonder whether this is the sense 
in which the word is intended to be understood when we see it in 
the well-known advertisement which constantly appears, or used 
to appear, in the columns of certain papers, enquiring for a lady 
one of whose requirements for a more or less desirable position 
is or was that she “must be musical.” We hope our supposition 
is correct. For the sake of the lady, of course. And further, we 
are led to wonder again whether this interpretation of the word 
“musical,” and the corresponding interpretation of the term 
“music,” may not indicate their common origin from the word 
“amuse.” Such is the opinion of the Century Dictionary. We 
hope, however, that this authority is not correct, as we have 
no liking or regard for what a groom (driving a squealing cat 
out of his stable) once described as “a(mews)ing mewsick.” 

From the feline to the equine is not a far cry, so we next note 
that in the Cumberland fells of good old England a horse with 
defective breathing, technically known as a “roarer,” is often 
termed “musical.” “The weak point about that pony,” said a 
friend to the writer on one occasion, “is that he is so musical.” 

An absolutely improper use of the word “musical,” whether 
dignified or disgraced with a final “e” or otherwise, e.g., “mu- 
sicale,” is its application to a musical gathering or concert. This 
mongrel term, so regrettably popular in America, was cordially 
detested by the elder D’Israeli, who described the expression, in 
his Curiosities of Literature, as a cant term “still surviving amongst 
the confraternity of frivolity.” Would that his pungent strictures 
could help us to get rid of this objectionable hybrid, which hangs 
like a veritable Old Man of the Sea around the necks of most 
American writers and conductors. 

In conclusion we note one or two other obsolete expressions. 
The Editor of the New Music Review quotes Mortimer Collins, of 
1873, as using the word “musicist.” This, however, bad as it is, 
is not nearly so naughty as “pianoist,” — an expression we once 
heard from a College professor. We have already alluded to the 
use of the word “musitions” in the Elizabethan age. The House 
Accounts of Charles II, now, we believe, preserved in the State 
Paper Office, show that in the year 1663, “Captain” Cooke was 
paid £3 for the attendance at St. George’s “feast,” at Windsor, 
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“of Mr. Bates and Mr. Gregory, two other Music’ons there.” 
More than two centuries and a half later, the celebrated amateur 
musician William Gardiner (1779-1853), the Leicester stocking 
manufacturer, the friend of Haydn and Beethoven, and the author 
of “The Music of Nature; an attempt to prove that what is 
passionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speaking, and per- 
forming upon musical instruments, is derived from the sounds 
of the animated world,” quotes a letter received from a clerical 
friend, Dr. Parr, of Norwich, in which the latter says, “I have 
often joined in singing with minor canons and other musitianists 
at Norwich.” Then Thomas Moore speaks of “musicianesses,” 
which need not surprise those of us who are familiar with the 
dialects of the West of England. There a male performer is 
often termed a “musicer,” a “musicianer,” or even a “musican.” 
According to the Standard Dictionary “musicianer” is still used in 
America as a disparaging term for a musician. 

But the terms “musicry,” meaning the art of music; “music- 
ness,” the quality of being musical; and “musicate,” to set to 
music, are all practically dead and past revival, although the last- 
named expression has a Latin origin, musicatus, meaning “set to 
music.” Fortunately for us the English language is sufficiently 
rich in musical expressions, or in terms wherewith to denote 
matters musical, that it is quite unnecessary for us to deplore the 
loss of these expressions or to desire their resuscitation. Nor 
need we vex our righteous souls as to whether music shall be 
spelled with or without a final “k,” or even with a “z.” All we 
need concern ourselves about is to see sharply to it that we have, 
as Shakespeare would express it, music in ourselves. 



PURE MUSIC AND DRAMATIC MUSIC 


By PAUL BERTRAND 1 

I T has long been a commonplace to affirm the supremacy of 
contemporary French music and to remind ourselves that 
no other school shows a like vitality or shines with such lustre. 
But though symphonic music in France has for the past half 
century continually increased in brilliance, the music of the 
theatre, subjected as it has been to opposing tendencies, has now 
reached a stage of uncertainty the cause of which it may be useful 
to investigate, if only to attempt a suggestion of its ultimate 
orientation. 

* * 

* 

It is universally recognised that music, preeminently the 
language of feeling, may be expressed in two very different ways 
that are essentially distinct. 

Pure music aims above all else at the esthetic grouping of 
sounds; having no direct recourse to poetry it expresses feeling 
only in a way that is vague and general, undetermined by pre- 
cision of language. Here music holds sovereign sway. Having 
to suffice unto itself, it is compelled to maintain, of itself alone, a 
balance of form calculated to satisfy the intellect at all times and 
consequently to sacrifice part of its intensity of expression. 

Dramatic music, on the other hand, subordinates music to 
words, gestures, actions, largely absolving it of all concern as 
regards balance or form, seeing that poetry, the language of in- 
tellect, intervenes in direct fashion, and music simply strengthens 
it by contributing all the power of expression it can supply. 

These two terms, therefore, pure music and dramatic music, 
do not represent an arbitrary classification of musical productions, 
but two different — and to some extent opposite — conceptions of the 
r61e of music. The result has been that in every country in 
accordance with the particular tendencies of the race and in every 
school in accordance with the nature of each musician one of 
these two conceptions has always grown and developed at the 
expense of the other. 

J By courtesy of Le Menestrel, where the article was originally published in 
June, 1921. 
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Now, the Latin genius, wholly objective and enamoured of 
clarity and preciseness, has always favoured the preponderance 
of dramatic music in Italy and France, whereas pure music has 
been more particularly adapted to Germany, whose art, being 
more interior and subjective, shows a certain tendency in the 
direction of the abstract. 

In consequence, French music remained almost exclusively 
dramatic, right on to the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Originating in the popular song, from the very first it endeavoured 
to attach itself to performances of various kinds (liturgical dramas, 
mysteries, profane gestures interspersed with dancing) ; from 
being monophonic it became polyphonic at the time of the 
Renaissance; then the taste for royal and princely fetes and diver- 
tissements favoured the development of opera in its diverse forms 
to the almost absolute exclusion of pure music. 

This latter did not really assert itself in French art until half 
a century ago, in the persons of Camille Saint-Saens and Cesar 
Franck. These two masters succeeded in a venture which a few 
French musicians, and more particularly Mehul, had already 
tentatively outlined at the end of the eighteenth century. It was 
not from them, however, that they obtained their inspiration, but 
rather from the glorious exponents of German art: Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. It was from these that 
they borrowed the traditional schemes of the fugue, and especially 
of the sonata and the symphony, introducing more or less note- 
worthy modifications in the treatment. Thus did they open up a 
path for the so-called “symphonic” modern school, which, in 
imitation of the German classics, looks upon the symphony as the 
most complete and sublime form of pure music. 

* * 

* 

In France, Saint-Saens and Cesar Franck manifested a ten- 
dency to which the Latin genius had hitherto shown itself but 
moderately attracted. In pursuance of a stimulus corresponding 
to that followed by Brahms in Germany, they attempted to re- 
store the sonata-symphony form, though this latter seemed to 
have accomplished everything of which it was capable in the music 
of Beethoven, who himself had finally perceived the necessity of 
abandoning it. The sonata-symphony betrays an irremediable 
decadence in those of his successors who have remained faithful 
to it. Both Saint-Saens and Franck worked along parallel lines, 
each following his own temperament: the one profoundly French 
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in harmony of construction and the deductive logic of develop- 
ment, in distinctness of ideas and luminous clarity; the other 
more sensitive, less anxious about strict balance of structure and 
emphasis of ideas, creator of the so-called cyclic form realised 
by systematising the thematic affinities latent in Beethoven’s 
final works. 

Saint-Saens’s independent and individualistic mind prevented 
him from assuming the leadership of a school or exercising upon 
the musicians of his time more than the influence — though it was 
considerable — resulting from the prestige of his work. C6sar 
Franck, on the other hand, an artist with the soul of an apostle, 
gradually affirmed his personality in meditative effects which 
radiated on all sides and affected powerfully the minds of his 
many disciples. A sort of new tradition was thus created by 
him, even without his wish, owing to the mystic influence created 
by the value of his teaching and his great kindness of heart. He 
left behind a group formed almost exclusively of eager and cultured 
amateurs, inspired like himself with a somewhat supercilious 
respect for their art, disdainful of convention and facile success, 
and determined to carry out with all their might what they re- 
garded as a sacred task: the renovation of French musical art. 

The religious spirit — in the highest sense of the word — which 
animated C6sar Franck continued to influence his pupils. In 
seeking, however, to become a principle of action, this spirit had 
to endeavour to acquire greater power and cohesion by retiring 
within itself; it thus culminated in the constitution of a sort of 
church, somewhat narrow though only the more active on that 
account, with its rigid dogmas, its chapel which dispensed teachings 
tinged with a strictly intellectual discipline, its high priest, the 
somewhat stern custodian of immutable Truth definitely stereo- 
typed as a new gospel, and finally its inquisitors, ever ready to 
utter anathemas against all whose culpable eclecticism refused to 
bow to their orthodoxy. This church had its thurifers, giving 
free vent to a noisy and aggressive enthusiasm which one would 
gladly have liked to regard as always sincere. However, they 
largely helped it in exercising a certain influence, at first salutary 
enough, though destined finally to become disastrous, as in- 
variably happens when any organism wilfully disregards the 
principle of evolution, which is the law of life itself. 

The Franckist school endeavoured to advance pure music 
at the very time when theatrical music, then at the height of its 
popularity, seemed to have entered upon a path of the most 
pitifully decadent tendencies. Influenced by Auber, and more 
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especially by Meyerbeer, this school aimed no longer at the 
strengthening of poetic feeling in its most deeply human elements, 
but rather at a coarse and over-vivid colouring of material facts, 
at the use of conventional formulas to express a pathos that was 
wholly external. In the name of Art thus sadly betrayed, a 
reaction was inevitable, arid it seemed to the new school that this 
reaction must be effected by the cult of pure music which alone 
could restore the sense of sound forms, and purify and enrich the 
language of music by developing technique as much as possible. 
With this idea in mind, the Franckist school built up an imposing 
ensemble of very remarkable works, testifying to a consummate, 
extremely noble, and often somewhat strained art, though an 
art wherein thought transcends feeling; one which, with a sort 
of mingled disdain and modesty, seems to mistrust both sensibility 
and emotion. 


♦ * 

* 

Having recognised as a fundamental axiom the supremacy of 
pure music, the new symphonic school was naturally led to claim 
that dramatic music ought to be regarded as an end, not as a 
starting-point, and that no musical theatre really worthy of the 
name could be created without a lengthy practice in sonatas and 
symphonies. This bold affirmation betrayed an utter misunder- 
standing of the sort of antinomy separating the two conceptions, 
and the entire history of music testified against the truth of it. 

Indeed, the great symphonists such as Bach, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Franck, etc., generally refrained 
from approaching the theatre or shone only as exceptions, whereas 
the most illustrious dramatic musicians: Gluck, Weber, Wagner, 
Rossini, Verdi, Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, etc., paid scarcely any 
attention to the forms of pure music. Mozart alone excelled 
equally in both kinds of music: a miracle which has happened 
but once and will probably never happen again. Lalo, who has 
produced a single dramatic master-piece: “Le Roi d’Ys” — as 
Beethoven in the case of “Fidelio” — is preeminently a symphonist 
like the great German master. The same may be said regard- 
ing Saint-Saens, whose theatrical production, though fairly prolific, 
rose only once — in the case of “Samson and Delilah” which is in 
reality more of an oratorio than a lyrical drama — to the level of 
his symphonic work. On the other hand, Berlioz and his con- 
tinuers, like Gustave Charpentier, exclusively represent dramatic 
music, even when thev do not write for the theatre. 
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After all, this absolute differentiation seems quite logical if 
we remember that it is grounded on the opposition of two tenden- 
cies difficult to reconcile : the one aiming only at the intrinsic value 
of music, the other unhesitatingly sacrificing music to scenic 
effect, to truth and intensity of expression. In his dedicatory 
letter, introducing the score of “Alceste,” Gluck said: 

It has been my aim to reduce music to its true function: that of 
aiding poetry to strengthen the expression of feelings and the interest of 
situations without interrupting the action or damping it by superfluous 
embellishments. ... It is my idea that instruments should be used 
only in proportion to the degree of interest and passion depicted. ... I 
have avoided making a display of difficult passages at the expense of 
clearness, nor do I attach any importance to the discovery of a novelty 
unless it is called forth naturally by the situation and bound up with the 
expression of the piece; in a word, there is no rule whatsoever that I have 
not considered it my duty to sacrifice with a good grace to obtain the 
effect I wanted. 

It would be impossible to state in more strikingly exact 
terms the principles that underlie musical drama, and we feel 
disconcerted at this wilful confusion between concert and theatre, 
at this obstinate determination to transfer to dramatic music the 
conception and methods of pure music, thus implying in one 
and the same musician the inevitable coexistence of two widely 
divergent personalities. 

* * 

* 

All the same, the disciples of Cesar Franck stubbornly under- 
took to put their doctrine into practice. After borrowing from 
Germany the scheme of the sonata and the symphony, they 
introduced the Hedy which is the most intimate expression of 
dramatic music; then they endeavoured to obtrude upon the 
theatre with works which contained all the essential elements of 
their instrumental compositions, though manifestly lacking in 
true dramatic power. Under the inspiration of Wagner, they 
borrowed from him his principles and methods, though they did 
not allow themselves to be won over by his lyricism. Following 
his example, they frequently strove to raise their subjects to the 
representation of symbols of a lofty human signification. Their 
developments, however, of an essentially musical order, re- 
mained subject to the laws of pure music instead of complying 
with the requirements of scenic action alone. 

To quote but one instance from among many, I would call 
attention to the musically admirable “jewel” scene in the first 
act of Paul Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” which has recently 
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been put on the bill again. In masterly fashion the composer 
develops this scene, allowing himself to be dominated by the 
spirit of the classical scherzo (exactly as in his “Apprenti-Sorcier”) , 
though without taking pains to follow the action very rigorously, 
step by step. 

Musicians and such auditors as had been educated in the 
concert-room recognised with keen interest the nobility of con- 
ception, the ingenious fidelity of technique, the wealth of language 
and instrumental combination; but these qualities, though of 
primary importance in symphony, appeared of secondary import- 
ance in the theatre, where they generally asserted themselves at 
the expense of expression, tending to submerge the action which 
they ought rather to have emphasised. The main body of the 
public — making allowance for a few snobs — listened with bored 
politeness to these works, whose merits were loudly extolled, though 
they seemed to represent the very negation of theatrical art. 
The symphonic school consoled itself with manifesting aristocratic 
scorn at the incurable and traditional “bad taste” of the masses, 
by whom they would have considered it a disgrace to be under- 
stood at all ! A boastful deduction which, if sincere, would betray 
an utter misunderstanding of the social r6le of dramatic art. 
This art, indeed, is not intended solely for the pleasure of a re- 
fined elite; it should succeed in touching the masses who, though 
disconcerted by new and novel forms, are none the less, what- 
ever may be said, fundamentally sensitive to beauty and emotion 
when a clear appeal is made to their mind and heart. 

* * 

* 

From the theatrical point of view, the symphonic school had 
but little effect on the public. Many composers, however, were 
captivated by the purely musical value of these works as well as 
by their great technical interest: a consideration to which many 
artists are always tempted to sacrifice everything, by looking 
upon the “trade” as an end, not as a means. 

On the other hand, the disciples of Cesar Franck, powerfully 
organised and united by a perfect community of doctrine, en- 
deavoured to impose their dogmas with the most methodical 
obstinacy. Impelled by a blind faith, by the combative exclusiv- 
ism which every new religion imposes on its neophytes and which 
constituted the secret of their power, they proceeded by a 'priori 
affirmations — without being troubled about damning facts for 
which they were ever ready to find casuistical explanations — to 
argue in favour of their position. 
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They therefore set themselves up as sole custodians of the 
pure French tradition, and this they did with the most tranquil 
assurance, building up an entire filiation of French art wherein 
the predominance of pure music was at least contained in embryo, 
while all else was thrust into the background. Unable to look 
upon dramatic music as altogether negligible, they extolled Ra- 
meau the better to crush Gluck, whose breadth of outlook along 
with an element of tragedy did not, in their eyes, compensate 
for the feebleness of his music, a feebleness certainly very marked 
in the monotonous and stilted composer of “Castor et Pollux,” of 
“Hippolyte et Aricie.” They showed but little appreciation of 
Berlioz, whom they regarded as too lyrical, having eyes mainly 
for his poverty in the domain of harmony and his unsuitability to 
developments of a purely musical nature. On the other hand, they 
exhumed and gave a prominent place to certain second-rate mu- 
sicians, forgotten or ignored, who helped them to frame an artificial 
evolution of the “true” French music. 

They placed at the service of their propaganda their influence, 
which was considerable, and above all that remarkable centre of 
education represented by the Schola Cantorum, whose prosperity 
had been assured by the continued support of the most active 
amongst them. And since, on the other hand, certain of these 
ingenious doctrinaires were also brilliant critics — though quite 
devoid of goodwill towards any artist foreign to their circle — it is 
easy to see how the Franckist school succeeded in impressing a 
considerable number of musicians, inspiring in them mingled 
respect and fear, and exercising, even over musical theatrical 
productions, an influence from which they have not yet wholly 
freed themselves. 

* * 


* 

An entirely different tendency, however, soon manifested 
itself in the person of an artist who, by enabling music to serve a 
refined dilettantism, substituted sensation for feeling and im- 
pression for expression. Claude Debussy, freeing himself from 
all preoccupation as regards form, revealed a sensibility hitherto 
unknown. He expressed in penetrating fashion intuitive impres- 
sions, by means of a close association between harmony and 
timbre wherein all the clear-cut lines appeared to subside into 
a kind of iridescent halo. 

This conception coincided imperfectly with the principles of 
pure music which Debussy cultivated but slightly apart from his 
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“Quatuor,” the developments of which, under the guise of free 
variations, by no means reach a classic level; all the same, it 
introduced into dramatic music a very special element, in contrast 
with the tendencies of the Franckist school. It subordinated music 
not only to poetry, by restoring the old Florentine recitative, 
but also to the other arts, aiming at suggesting atmospheres 
rather than at expressing feelings. 

An artist of rare spontaneity, considering rightly that music 
was conceived too much as something to be written down rather 
than as something to be heard, Debussy confined himself to 
expanding, by means of mysterious harmonics in the world of the 
senses, the vibrations of the universal soul, of which he made 
himself ‘Techo sonore,” as Hugo expressed it. This art, the 
expression of a wholly personal sensibility, could not become a 
fundamental doctrine. Still, there emanated from it so seductive 
an influence that it exercised a magical attraction, with which 
the flamboyant radiance of Wagnerian art can alone be contrasted. 
The consequence is that numerous musicians have ploughed the 
same furrow as the author of “Pell6as.” Devoid, however, of 
his peculiar sensibility, they have borrowed from him only his 
material methods, extremely poor and restricted. Subtle collectors 
of far-fetched harmonies and unusual sonorities, they succeeded 
in carrying out a sort of musical pharmacy, occasionally interest- 
ing, if but momentarily, by reason of its over-refinement. Still, 
though capable of supplying material for paltry pastimes, or, at 
most, for a few mimicked scenes, it is powerless to constitute the 
essential principle of theatrical music. 

Neither Franckism nor Debussyism offered the French 
public that element of emotion they always have sought — and 
always will seek — in music, especially on the stage. Perhaps 
this consideration had something to do with the scandalous vogue 
enjoyed by the Italian “v6ristes,” who succeeded in presenting 
the illusion of life by means of strong and rapid impressions in 
which music seemed to have no place at all. But though it did 
not express feelings which a certain brusqueness of action did 
not even allow time to develop, it emphasised grandiose gestures 
and roused an impression of violent pathos that was wholly super- 
ficial, by means of melodic inflections, captivating though vulgar 
and degrading in their sensuality. 
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It is mainly by reason of the contradiction in these divers 
tendencies that the present confusion has come about in French 
dramatic music. 

But we should also include as contributory causes: 

1. The persistent “haunting’* effect of Wagner’s work, which 
is gradually regaining its former status and perhaps still represents 
the most solid foundation of musical drama. The symphonic 
school, however, at first at all events, merely offered a faithless 
reflection of this work, depriving it of most of its expressive 
signification. 

2. The very strong reaction that looms ahead against im- 
pressionism. This was expected. It was inevitable that these 
vague blurred sounds should speedily be followed by a return to 
clear, definite, so-called melodic outlines, though really strangely 
different from what we have hitherto been accustomed to look 
upon as melody. 

Here music evolved along somewhat similar lines as painting, 
where the reign of vague luminous vibrations culminated in the 
birth of cubism with its stupifying geometrical lines. Just as 
Claude Monet preceded Picasso, so the impressionism of Claude 
Debussy paved the way for the polytonic extravagances of Stravin- 
sky in his latest mode, continued noisily by the famous “Six” who 
set up, as a sort of symbolic flag, the facetious triviality of Erick 
Satie. Besides, they are already finding themselves left behind — 
as invariably happens — by teams of Italian “bruiteurs,” who 
announce the most amazing combinations of screakings and 
growlings, cracklings, duckings and croakings, effected by a com- 
plex system of levers, pulleys and cranks: the latest expression 
of that incapacity which cynically replaces music by noise. 

Truth to tell, polytonic fantasies still belong mostly to the 
concert- world. All the same, they are already trying what they 
can do in pantomime, and have aims upon the theatre. We have 
to consider the unhealthy attraction which invariably accom- 
panies the search after what is strange and unusual, even though it 
be the very negation of beauty. 

* * 


* 


Two questions now arise: 

Is not the success of symphonic music in France during the 
past fifty years calculated to raise doubts as to the preponderance 
of theatrical music in the future? In any case, how will the 
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clash of so many opposing tendencies, the sort of ebullition charac- 
teristic of the present moment, affect theatrical music? 

We should have deliberately to shut our eyes to the con- 
stant trend of the Graeco-Latin genius towards dramatic forms 
if we imagine that musical drama will henceforth have to be 
thrust into the background. And again, the entire evolution of 
music reveals the capacity of the French mind for coordinating 
the most diverse aspirations, blending them into one harmonious 
condition with that sense of measure which characterises our race. 

This sovereign faculty of our national genius is bound to 
manifest itself once more. Shaking themselves free from the 
various influences of snobbery and from the tyranny of doctrinal 
preconceived opinions, our musicians will see that art cannot 
be limited to a few mantel-piece adornments nor to certain labora- 
tory formulas, that it cannot breathe freely in the rarefied at- 
mosphere of a shrine. Seeking inspiration from the great breath 
of life alone, they will unite their scattered forces in an effort to 
restore, each according to his own temperament, the fine tradition 
of French dramatic music, which after all has never been really 
broken, in spite of a few temporary extravagances. 

They will endeavour to continue the proud tradition of the 
masters of French musical drama during the second half of the 
nineteenth century: men whose works have successfully passed 
the test of time, because, apart from their absolute musical value, 
they are the clear, just and searching expression of human feeling 
as it shows itself in the form of drama. This tradition, inaugurated 
by Berlioz, a man of the utmost sincerity and of vivid, passionate 
imagination, has been mainly continued — to mention only the 
dead — by Reyer, with his vivid and delicate sensibility; by Bizet, 
whose high-coloured though simple and direct art proclaimed 
the marvellous joy, the intoxicating beauty of life; by Gounod 
and Massenet, whose voluptuous inspiration expressed, by totally 
different methods, the most universal and profound of human 
feelings — love. It will not stop, thanks to the efforts of many 
noteworthy musicians — none of whom can be mentioned, as the 
names of them all would have to be given — who, regaining self- 
confidence, will continue the work of their predecessors without 
wasting time on vain and barren demarcations of formulas. 

They will restore the essential principles — momentarily 
shattered — of the musical theatre, utilising every advance in 
harmonic and instrumental technique, though exclusively releasing 
the force of expression and of evocation. They will never allow 
the symphony to submerge the drama; rather, following the ex- 
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ample of Weber and Wagner, will they dissolve it, so to speak, in 
musical action so as to enable the words always to concentrate 
force, light and life within themselves. 

Making use of declamation with inflexions as supple as — 
though more penetrating than — those of the spoken sentence, they 
will still not forbid the use of melody, not of that which affects 
the aridity of sonata themes or fugue subjects, but of open melody, 
which does not prevent advantage being taken of the expressive 
force of that most moving of all instruments, the human voice; of 
that melody which made up the whole of Mozart’s operas and 
which, even in the case of Wagner, gushes up spontaneously to 
the topmost summits of the purest lyricism. 

Aware that the truth of to-day is vastly different from that 
of yesterday, and perhaps even more so from that of to-morrow, 
they will never be dismayed at innovations, however apparently 
audacious, but rather, in a spirit of enlightened eclecticism, will 
try to find out how these innovations may help forward the in- 
evitable transition from the past to the future; not forgetting 
that, though the torch-bearers do not look behind, they should 
nevertheless not lose sight of the fact that those alone who pre- 
ceded them in the race placed the sacred charge within their hands. 

Finally, conscious of the social rdle of their art, knowing that 
dramatic music has an influence upon the masses which pure 
music never will have, they will become the eloquent interpreters 
of human feeling, ever drawing inspiration from that eternal 
spring of emotion which music, as a whole, really is. 


( Translated by Fred Rothwell) 



FRANCO ALFANO 

By GUIDO M. GATTI 

F RANCO ALFANO had, as a very young man, one of those 
strokes of good fortune which might have been the ruin of 
any artist less sane and less conscientious. At the age of 
twenty-seven he won success in the theatres, tasted the delights of 
notoriety, and — what is more important — found a publisher, the 
greatest among Italian publishers, who threw open the doors for 
him, and supported him liberally. Such good fortune brings in 
its train hazardous consequences. First of all, because so youth- 
ful an artist, seeing himself all at once esteemed and courted, 
may become insufferably vain, lose control of his artistic faculty, 
and give himself up to an exuberance of production lacking the 
strict supervision of self-criticism. In the second place because, 
having hit upon the type of composition which, at the given time, 
is most grateful to the public palate, he may be seduced into an 
infinity of repetition, or, at least, induced to hug the variable 
winds of public taste and follow them with strenuous solicitude 
in writing future works. The public is a psychological entity — 
whether logical or capricious is beside the matter — that does not 
bestow its approval or its sympathy without assuring itself that 
the artist returns its favors with due consideration; that is to say, 
that he hearkens to its suggestions and heeds its inclinations. 
Otherwise it rebels, and its fondness changes to indifference or, 
perchance, to hostility. 

This last has been, in a way, the fate of Alfano. His opera 
Risurrezione inspired in all quarters the rosiest visions of this 
artist’s future; but the public, and together with them the majority 
of the critics and even the publisher, thought that he might pos- 
sess himself of the heritage of those maturer opera-writers who 
had reaped an abundant harvest in the years preceding and were 
still following up, though at a slackened pace, their earlier suc- 
cesses. Taken as a whole, Alfano’s opera might excite such 
expectations, for the musician indubitably did not succeed — ex- 
cepting as we shall note further on — in liberating himself from 
influences foreign and domestic; the construction of the scenes, 
the melodic conception, the vague and uncareful phrasing, the 
very craving for the faraway and fascinating milieu of a Russia 
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somewhat according to the fashion then in vogue, all contributed 
to create the impression that Alfano had aimed at producing a 
pendant to Giordani’s Fedora, so favorably received in 1898, 
seven years before. This impression found further partial con- 
firmation in the opera which followed some three years later, II 
Principe Zilah, whose reception at Genoa was cool. For this 
opera the libretto had been selected by the publisher — a libretto 
carelessly thrown together, and lacking genuine emotion, which 
the good Illica had adapted from the like-named romance by 
Jules Claretie — and with it Alfano paid his tribute of gratitude 
to public and publisher alike. But the ill success of the opera, 
far from discouraging him — indeed, he may well have had a 
premonition of it, as he accepted the book against his better judg- 
ment — gave cause for reflection and for thoughtful self-examination 
concerning the paths for which his temperament fitted him. These 
paths were manifestly not those which he had thitherto followed. 
Hence, this juncture marks the beginning of the evolution of 
what may be termed the real Alfano, him of the Romantic Suite 
for orchestra and yet more pointedly of the following Symphony, 
penned between 1908 and 1910. Thenceforward we shall see 
the musician sure of his ideal, pursuing it with his every faculty, 
and realizing it step by step in works, not all successful in equal 
measure (and of this we shall take note with the sincerity due to 
genuine artistry), yet without one instant of hesitation or un- 
certainty with regard to the direction of his efforts. One clearly 
perceives that the musician no longer has in view this kind or 
that kind of music, that he is not composing with side-glances at 
one or another dramatico-musical conception, but that he knows 
what he desires and what he may dare desire. And now, well 
knowing that his ideals coincided not at all with those of the 
public, foreseeing the difficulties, neither few nor slight, by which 
he will be confronted, he unhesitatingly renounces an immediate 
and popular success. It is not for him to bow to the taste of the 
groundlings; it is for them to rise to his level. However arduous 
and painful the task, it does not daunt the will of an Alfano, who 
feels how greater will be the joy when success shall crown efforts so 
directed. “For the public in despite of the public” — such might 
have been his motto for the years to come. 

And for quite a while the public viewed his endeavors with 
marked disfavor. To the disappointment of no longer finding 
itself face to face with the Alfano of Risurrezione was added the 
fact that this opera-composer was writing — hear! hear! — sym- 
phonies for orchestra. The idea! An opera-composer so well 
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entrainS, and now losing himself in the foggy depths of a symphony? 
In 1910 this seemed such an unconscionable proceeding as to throw 
discredit upon its author without furtl er debate. A symphony! 
— something to be left to the Germans, or to such sterile musicians 
as sit down at their desks to construct some montrosity as one 
would construct an algebraic theorem. (Remember that this 
was the period in which Pietro Mascagni had launched his famous 
saying: “When inspiration shall fail me, I shall write a sym- 

phony” — a flower not wholly unique, but certainly one of the 
gaudiest, in his critical garden.) It was not enough that the 
public discussed this prodigal son, guilty of treason to opera, that 
being in the last analysis treason to patriotism; his next-following 
theatrical work was awaited with a strong dose of distrust, justified 
— in the public mind — by the fact that said work would, in all 
probability, distinctly show forth the evil effects of his symphonic 
backsliding. 

To this mental attitude was due in great part, we believe 
(though other unfavorable attendant conditions were not wanting), 
the small success of L’Ombra di Don Giovanni at La Scala, Milan, 
in 1914; an outcome that unquestionably grieved the composer, 
who had worked on the opera enthusiastically, with lavish ex- 
penditure of spiritual and intellectual treasure; yet he was not 
disheartened, so sure was he of an inevitable and speedy vindi- 
cation. And this finally arrived — not taking into account the 
reception accorded to sundry minor pieces of chamber-music — 
in December, 1921, with the sweeping, spontaneous success of La 
Leggenda di Sakiintala at the Teatro Comunale of Bologna. 

* * 

* 

Franco Alfano was born at Naples on March the 8th, 1877, 
and (to be quite exact) in that enchanting region known as Posil- 
lipo, where — as the folk-song has it — everything sings (“tutto 
canta”). (A singular source for a musician so often reproached 
with being a patient and somewhat cold-blooded constructor after 
the Nordic manner; singular, however, only to those incapable 
of recognizing, in all Alfano’s music, that ever-present nimbus 
of meridionality, of mediterranianism in the truest and best sense 
of the term.) He studied at the Conservatory of San Pietro a 
Maiella, which has always been and still remains the stronghold 
of Italian musical conservatism, under the guidance of Camillo 
de Nardis and Paolo Serrano; at the age of twenty, however, he 
left it to finish his studies at Leipzig with Jadassohn. Without 
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in any way belittling the merit of his first teachers, it is probable 
that the severe and sagacious discipline of the Leipzig Conservatory 
contributed greatly toward making of Alfano a formidable contra- 
puntist, a master of technical form, a consummate virtuoso — 
qualities which the consensus of opinion now ascribes to him, 
and which, during a certain period of his productivity, may possibly 
have weighed too heavily on his temperament and cast their 
shadow over certain pages. 

Thereafter came a few years of vagabondage, up to the 
dawn of the new century — years of vagabondage in every sense. 
The musician, urged by material considerations and likewise by 
an eager desire to explore other minds and other lands, to live a 
fevered and abounding life full of surprises, betook himself from 
Germany to Russia and thence to Paris, and wrote page after page 
of music put in print for him by German publishers, two operas 
( Miranda , by Fogazzaro, and La Fonte Euschir ), besides the 
two ballets Napoli and Lorenza , both produced by the theatres. 
We are quite unfamiliar with this music, which the composer 
has forgotten (perhaps not repudiated, for it still holds its place 
in his heart as a record of his fantastic and restless adolescence) ; 
only a few dances written for the danseuse Cleo de Meroda, the 
faithful interpreter of his ballets, have come to our attention. 
They are slight matters, thrown off by a facile pen as occasional 
music; quite unpretentious, but, in certain features, particularly 
in harmonic coloration here and there, they reveal the grace 
and good taste of a composer incapable of vulgarity even in 
improvisation. 

And now we arrive at Risurrezione, the opera that launched 
its author and brought him before the Italian public, to begin 
with, and later introduced him to foreign audiences (it was played 
several times in Brussels and Berlin). We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion of this opera; it met with public favor because, 
in its total conception and in the language employed, it did not 
depart from the type in vogue at that time (and, alas! even now 
much the same). Reminiscences of Puccini and Giordani are 
not lacking, and there are pages of melodramatic mannerisms 
where the vocal line assumes forced aspects that find justification 
and support neither in the words nor in the sentiments expressed, 
but follow automatically a set pattern of phrase effective in itself. 
But assuredly the public did not sufficiently note that in this 
music, expressed more or less completely, there lived a yearning 
poesy, a tender melancholy, united with a certitude in handling 
harmonic color, all of which, from a purely esthetic viewpoint, 
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elevate the opera above certain of its presumptive progenitors or 
collaterals. Alfano (to cite one instance) realized, in the last 
scene of the first act, the atmosphere proper to the soul-state of 
his two protagonists, and illustrated certain shades of awakening 
passion which, with other musicians, would almost certainly have 
been interpreted by a ruder and more trenchant burst of sonority. 
One feels in this scene, and in others as well — for example, in the 
finale of Act III — that this musician possesses a fresh, vivid poetic 
sensibility that has not as yet succeeded in finding a way to full 
expression in its own language. Alongside of the stage-expert 
who instantly recognizes the tone and the emphasis natural and 
adequate to a given scene, to any single measure, there was in 
Alfano a poet — a bit romantic, a trifle sentimental — striving to 
reach the light, and who, so far as in him lay, gave indubitable 
evidences of his presence. For the rest, let it suffice to consider 
the subject that the musician had chosen for his work — seeing that 
he himself made the choice after reading the romance by Tolstoi — 
to arrive at the conviction that thenceforward the mental attitude 
of the composer was notably different from that of his contempo- 
raries. In Risurrezione, we admit, the environment is realistic and 
the characters are those of every-day life, but the artist, in creat- 
ing them, elevated and purified them; this is a poem, not a romance, 
of compassion and love, bearing in the background as a con- 
solatory epigraph the words of redemption — a redemption through 
love. Alfano, who, in his inextinguishable thirst for life, had 
certainly never dreamed of a redemption through compassion 
alone (a la Parsifal), or through the renunciation of any life-faculty 
whatsoever, felt his heart go out to Katiusha, that creature of 
passion, that maiden who, throughout the crudest and basest 
vicissitudes of existence, had kept her soul unsullied; in her he 
may have seen the symbol of the ideality of love, and in the drama 
the extrinsication of that beneficent Power that rules the world. 
Is a subject of this sort realistic? — or, if you prefer, veristic? Do 
you fancy that this or that or the other one among the opera- 
composers of the then youthful Italian school would ever have 
entered into the spirit of Katiusha and Dimitri Nekludoff, or 
found aught of interest in their impassioned destinies? We, in 
view of the libretti of that period, do not believe it; there is too 
wide a chasm to bridge between the realism of Risurrezione and 
the verismo of Arnica, to cite an opera nearly coeval with the 
former. 

In this change of front toward a poetico-musical stage (and 
all the more because, although revealed, it was not realized to 
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the full in that epoch of overbearing operatic Philistinism) is to 
be found, in our opinion, one of the fundamental features of Al- 
fano’s work as a composer. Naturally, we shall see how a strictly 
musical orientation developed side by side with the other until 
the composer’s individuality was thrown into strong relief, and, 
with La Leggenda di Sakiintala, we reach the point where the 
poet has discovered the adequate expression without borrowing 
means or method from anyone. But we insist on this spiritual, 
and therefore esthetic, characteristic, which increasingly finds 
materialization and realization in the works of his maturity. To 
mention Alfano in the same breath with Puccini — as we recently 
noticed in a bulky volume by Solvay on the evolution of the 
musical stage — even should one be acquainted (as Solvay is not) 
only with Risurrezione , is to commit an unpardonable piece of 
injustice, to say the least. 

Those who knew and associated with the composer during 
that period, well remember the strong disinclination he manifested 
immediately after the success of Risurrezione to bearing the burden 
of his putative descent, and they tell how he already felt stirring 
within him the aspiration after a new theatrical creation very 
unlike that which the public (that simplifier and classifier par 
excellence) now expected of his artistic personality. This aspir- 
ation certainly found no fulfillment in the following opera, II 
Principe Zilah, written to order and without enthusiasm, as stated 
before. All the same, it would be a gross error to dismiss it with- 
out a glance, for it is the critic’s duty to give heedful attention 
even in cases where the author himself assures him that he will 
find nothing of interest. Although, taken as a whole, the opera 
II Principe Zilah is indubitably inferior to Risurrezione — for 
which the book is much to blame — because of loose organization 
and a lack of homogeneity, together with the absence of a strong, 
substantial dramatic framework, one encounters flashes of a 
language already showing a departure from that of the preceding 
opera, and, in certain pages, a ferment of more subtle and pro- 
found expression, evidencing other influences that have arisen 
to combat those of yesterday, foreshadowing the revulsion whence 
is to issue the newer expressiveness of the musician. The years 
following are, in effect, devoted to the composition of two sym- 
phonic works; and of these years some are fond of speaking as of 
an intermezzo that divides, rather than unites, the first and 
second periods. In our opinion, this symphonic intermezzo 
occupies, on the contrary, so natural a position in the musician’s 
development that, however desirable it may seem to follow un- 
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interruptedly the progress of Alfano’s stage-works, we do not 
feel at liberty to proceed further without setting forth the dis- 
tinguishing features — features in part transitional, yet of 
significance for us — of these two symphonic works, at present 
hardly known to the Italian public. 

While written one after the other, almost without an interval, 
the two orchestral compositions belong, one might say, to two 
different aspects of Alfano’s personality, of which more anon. 
Just here let us say merely this — that the Romantic Suite still 
lives as it were in the same atmosphere that was breathed by ihe 
Alfano of Risurrezione; whereas the Symphony in E constitutes 
the architectural pronaos through which the musician will pene- 
trate into the very life of his dramatic conception, as it is presented 
in the subsequent Ombra di Don Giovanni. 

The Romantic Suite comprises four movements having the 
following captions : Notte adriatica, Echi dell’Apennino, A1 

Chiostro abbandonato, Natale campano. From the mere enumer- 
ation of these titles the reader will understand that the work was 
inspired by some involuntary reawakening in the musician’s 
soul of fond memories of his years of adolescence after long ciays 
of exile and turmoil among strangers, and that in its composition 
he abandoned himself, with a joy mingled with melancholy, to a 
re-creation in his own spirit of those impressions, to their musical 
expression in a language at once spontaneous and simple, as these 
same impressions had been simple and spontaneous. The Suite 
was named “romantic” by its author, perhaps because he wished 
(not without bitter irony) to guard against an eventual impulse 
toward overpowering self-surrender to the songful emotion of his 
longing for home. To be romantic, in this sense, means simply 
to be susceptible to the most heartfelt emotion and the tenderest 
melancholy. And Alfano — even now, when it is all the fashion 
to display a certain gloomy facetiousness, to indulge in a certain 
cheerless laughter, to despise any and every sentiment held in 
honor yesterday — is still, in the sense we have defined, a romantic, 
capable of sincere and effusive emotion in view of certain sorrow- 
ful aspects of nature and human life, and of interpreting them in 
his own impetuous speech, his own frank exuberance, without 
dread of appearing old-fashioned or provincial. He is one of those 
men who are known as “temperamental”; he possesses a youth- 
ful and multiform vitality that manifests itself in a vivacity of 
sensation increasingly rare in these times of ours. Alive to all the 
voices of life and to all the loftiest sentiments, he cannot remain 
cold, he is sometimes unable to control the spiritual reactions 
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excited by his superacute sensibility. He is, withal, a romantic 
in the sense that he has held fast within his soul a spark of that 
sublime exaltation which, in art, was termed romanticism and 
limited by the bounds of an historical period, but which, as an 
element of ethos and therefore of art, is to-day still alive, as it 
always has been, in artists of Alfano’s temperament; characterized 
by an unconquerable aversion for the mediocre, the commonplace, 
for plain, prosaic reality, but with a passionate enthusiasm for 
all ideality, for every noble sentiment, for every trait that tends 
to transcend material considerations and to make us forget, and 
were it only for a moment, the dull oppression of materiality; — 
characterized, in its realization, by a tendency toward the lyric 
rather than the epic, toward the symbol rather than the concrete 
expression, toward generalization and universality rather than 
the singular and the individual. (The reader will have per- 
ceived that, in our view, no poet can be other than romantic.) — 
But let us return to the Suite. 

This suite is distinguished by a style essentially melodic, as 
one might readily suppose after what has been said. Through 
each panel in its fourfold division there runs a strain or, rather, 
various strains of a melody not supremely original — disporting 
itself, on the contrary, in certain refined allusions to Neapolitan 
sensuality, but avowing throughout the impress of the popular 
spirit; and while the titles might lead one to expect that he was 
to assist at a description of four rural scenes, he would always 
find in the foreground human figures, or rather the figure of the 
composer, who indulges in impassioned sighs and outcries. There 
is, indeed, the sense of nature, but a sense of subjective passion 
predominates in the centre of the scene; the voice that sings and 
sways us is that of man; it recalls certain antique pictures with 
enormous figures in the foreground and a background of tiny 
hills and trees disappearing in the distance, to which one pays 
scant attention. Alfano doubtless had no intention of writing 
one of those impressionistic pieces d’apres nature which at that 
time had begun to arouse the interest even of the general public, 
and which must assuredly have been the object of careful con- 
sideration on the part of an artist as cultivated and inquisitive 
as ours. All of which may be seen in detail in the score, either 
in the harmonization or the instrumental arrangement (certain 
runs for flute in the whole-tone scale, in the first movement, and 
certain very slow, almost static, unisons to express a sacred and 
mystical silence, might possibly not have occurred in this suite 
if Alfano had not read, felt and admired some score of Debussy’s) ; 
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but let us hasten to add that in the orchestral writing, taken as a 
whole — not merely regarding the spirit of the composition, than 
which nothing could be more anti-impressionistic — this Italian 
composer distinctly differentiates himself from the French master. 
One need only take note of certain upflarings of puissant coloration, 
and certain exuberances of sonority, in the final movement, the 
Natale campano, to be convinced of this; here and there are even 
some peculiarities of Debussy’s writing that have acquired, in 
the totality of the movement, a savor purely meridional and 
sanguine; it imparts the thrill of a warm-hearted, joyous festivity, 
whereas in the French scores even the / etes have an indefinable 
sense of uneasiness, a presentiment, as it were, of that dark and 
empty silence that will fall upon the dying echoes of the last song. 

With the Symphony in E we reach the domain of absolute 
music, in the sense that it neither serves as a commentary on 
words nor bears the flavoring of any “program” imparted to us 
by the author through the medium of a title, as in the Suite. 
Like the Quartet for strings, antedating it by several years, it is 
music pure and simple, and should therefore be considered by 
and for itself, quite apart from any poetical or picturesque data. 
We have to do with a spacious composition modelled after the 
type of the classic symphony, each movement markedly con- 
trasted with the others and endowed with just so much of formalism 
as suffices to relate it to the illustrious examples of this species of 
composition. (Originally, i.e., when first performed at San Remo 
in 1912, it was composed of four parts, notably developed — an 
Allegro, a Largo sostenuto, an Andantino, and a Finale allegro, 
in other words, of the four movements of the classic symphony, 
with an Andantino of Brahmsian type in place of the Scherzo. 
Later, at its second hearing in Bologna, 1918 1 , the author on 
taking it up again was impressed by its excessive breadth and 
reduced it, entirely suppressing the third movement and some 
pages of the score in the Finale. And the audience, by its 
reception, signified its approval of this revision.) 

The Symphony in E establishes one of the most striking 
characteristics of Alfano’s music, the predominance of the con- 
trapuntal, that is to say, the horizontal element. By this the 
composer heralds the dawn, and likewise assumes the leadership 
among Italians, of that movement of reaction and consolidation 

x The foreign reader should not be surprised that between the first and second 
performances of this work an interval of six years intervened, and that it seems probable 
that a like interval will elapse before the third. In Italy, in view of the scarcity of or- 
chestral organizations, such is the common fate of almost all modern compositions, even 
of those which are enthusiastically acclaimed on their appearance! 
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which is based on a revised evaluation of counterpoint and of the 
rhythmic pulse animating composition, both obscured by a 
recent past whose attention was directed almost exclusively toward 
harmonic effect. This symphony gives the impression of an 
edifice solid and attractive in appearance, neither overladen with 
ornamentation nor bald, with strong lines more or less geometrical 
without being stiff, without fantastic contortions; somewhat sub- 
dued in color, but with more than one liberty in the distribution 
of light and shade, yet without deliberately planned assymmetry. 
Not everything therein is admirable and perfect; that there are 
zones of shadow and heaviness of detail, it were useless to deny. 
The musician did not invariably keep his inspiration at white 
heat and fashion poetic images of whatever he might touch; 
some of the materials he brought to the construction of the edifice 
are lifeless; they remain just where the builder placed them; they 
do not spoil the line or offend the eye, but they do not shine; they 
are like a blank space in the facade. Yet for all that the Sym- 
phony is a work exceptionally worthy of note because, besides 
being conceived with a nobility and elevation of sentiment no- 
where lost sight of, it contains pages of real beauty, and in its 
totality is animated by an intense vitality. The second move- 
ment, which (in our opinion) is the one wherein the author has 
almost invariably succeeded in overcoming the frigidity of the 
material by the fervor of his emotion, deserves to be ranked 
among Alfano’s finest works, those that are the sincerest and the 
most apt to reveal his individuality as a musician and poet. 

The Quartet in D — a maturer work, written by fits and 
starts between 1914 and 1918 — reasserts Alfano’s virtually un- 
limited capacity as a constructor and as an exquisite artisan in 
form. (We remark, once for all, that our composer is recognized 
as one of the most expert technicians that contemporary Italy 
can boast — and not Italy alone, perhaps; for the rest, this capacity 
of his is amply confirmed, like his quality as an instructor, by the 
pupils he has formed at the Liceo Musicale Rossini in Bologna, 
where he has been the Director and a teacher of composition 
since 1918.) This quartet of Alfano’s is in direct succession to 
the last Beethoven quartets, and the Brahms quartets, as re- 
gards their total conception; therefore, like all the music of its 
author, it stands squarely in opposition to the French impression- 
istic type, in which the classic grouping of the four instruments 
tends to reproduce, on the technical side, the sonority of an or- 
chestra, and to present itself, from the conceptual side, in the 
guise of a suite of picturesque scenes bound together solely by 
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contrast in color. Over this work of Alfano’s there presides, 
instead, an unfaltering unity and a vigilant observance of certain 
canons of form that the musician adopted, not as a restriction 
but as esthetic principles which his talent might turn to best 
account. In any event, there is a vast difference between his 
symphony and this quartet; in the latter there is a fuller surrender 
to inspiration, hence more warmth and poetry. Here we meet 
with the most noteworthy characteristics of the opera that the 
composer was writing at the same time — Sakiintala ; and first 
of all that rhythmic mobility and restlessness which lends its 
language a vivacity and nervous vigor wholly modern, together 
with an harmonic sensibility that yields most precious and savorous 
fruits, while ever retaining its own sanity and freshness. At times 
Alfano sweeps the instrument of his art with an excess of ecstasy; 
he takes a voluptuous delight in the working-out of each detail, 
smoothing and polishing it; he delights in weaving from fragments 
of themes or even with suggestions or echoes of themes a weft at once 
fine and strong; but he never divagates into that Parnassian cool- 
ness and aloofness which is the product of pure cerebration, nor 
does his harmonic artistry ever become maladif or sickly-sweet. 
The Quartet abounds in impulsiveness, in outbursts, in sonorous 
touches; there are flashes of energy, of volition; it sets forth an 
episode of impassioned humanity; its flowing polyphony creates 
a dramatic atmosphere, more especially in the first and last 
movements, while in the second it subsides into a sweetness which 
is not ecstatic contemplation but a momentary respite conceded 
by the artist to his soaring phantasy. 

We shall not dwell at length upon the Quartet, which really 
deserves cursory analysis to set in relief the gems of the first water 
wherewith it is adorned. And we shall merely mention the Three 
Poems by Tagore (for voice and piano) and the other vocal chamber 
lyrics — all little things, but exquisite. We must hasten — warned 
by limitations of space — to return to the theatrical works, which 
would seem to afford the most comprehensive view of his person- 
ality, and by reason of which he is numbered among the most 
noteworthy composers of the present epoch. 

* * 

* 

With the Ombra di Don Giovanni, produced for the first time 
at La Scala in Milan on April 3, 1914, Franco Alfano launched 
his personal conception of the drama as it had now become clarified 
in his mind — a conception in which he was sustained by his strong 
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will-power and the mastery of his art acquired through varied 
experiences. We have already emphasized his sympathy for a 
certain style of dramatic poem with glimpses of romanticism; we 
shall now see how, in the drama of the Ombra di Don Giovanni, 
written by that fine poet Ettore Moschino, its characteristics are 
realized in the full materialization of a poetical stage-play such 
as one had seldom met with before. The subject of the dramatic 
poem is, succintly, as follows : One evening, while the air is ringing 
ominously with cries of agony and dying moans, Don Giovanni 
Manara returns to his ancestral castle of Cinarca. He has grown 
weary of his turbulent life; his earlier career as a triumphant con- 
queror and seducer of women on Spanish soil, now fills him with 
repugnance, so that, in order to live the closing years of his life 
in solitude and humility, he has sought refuge in his wild father- 
land, Corsica. His castle, perched boldly as a falcon upon the 
mountain, is a safe retreat; against this stronghold, so well supplied 
and watched over by the old family of Rinuccio, the hatred and 
feuds of the people of the countryside, stirred up by the rival 
family of Alando, break powerless. Don Giovanni Manara 
reappears unexpectedly, and his ears are greeted by the lugubrious 
lamentations of the aged Dariola d’Alando (who this very evening 
has lost her youthful son, slain by an unknown hand) accom- 
panied by a chorus of female mourners and another chorus of 
infuriated men. The calm within the castle, the words of the 
aged servitor, the sight of the chapel where his mother was wont 
to pray, all tranquillize him, and he offers up the prayer which 
alone can restore peace to his heart. Now the people of the 
village hard by the castle arrive in search of young Alando’s 
assassin, rush violently into the courtyard, and find Don Giovanni 
on his knees before the crucifix in fervent prayer. This sight 
gives pause even to the hatred of the mother and sister of the 
murdered youth ; a man who can pray with such devotion can not 
be an assassin. — In Act II the conflict is revived; the maid Vannina, 
a hardy and venturesome scion of the Alandos, succeeds in in- 
vading the castle by surprise; she accuses its master, in whom she 
recognizes the slayer of her brother, of the dreadful deed, and 
cries aloud for vengeance. The count at first hearkens humbly 
and unretaliating to the implacable arraignment; but no sooner does 
Vannina arouse the spirit of conquest within him by her boast of 
invincibility, than his mood suffers a sudden change to indifference, 
and he withdraws. Soon he reappears, no longer as the humble 
penitent, but as the superb cavalier enwrapt in a voluptuous 
atmosphere of mysterious lights and songs. With her who was 
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but now his enemy he renews the subtle and perfidious game of 
seduction that he played so many a time in his past career; and 
once again the lady is fascinated, overpowered by that soul- 
searching gaze, by those accents that fall like sweet music upon 
her spirit. — The final act is divided into two parts. The first 
part plays on the barren mountainside bearing the grave-mound 
of the youthful Alando, where the vow of vengeance is renewed; 
the aged mother, now aware that in the castle of Cinarca is hiding 
the assassin of her son, by the frenzy of her grief inflames the 
angry people to assault and set fire to that sombre retreat, where- 
in the Count is dwelling alone since old Rinuccio’s murder. Van- 
nina, who now belongs soul and body to Don Giovanni, opposes this 
insane and atrocious vendetta with all her strength — but in vain; 
she is bound, as a backslider, to the crucifix, and all the others 
hasten away to the work of destruction. But Orsetta, pretty little 
Orsetta, whose infantile heart bears a secret love for the handsome 
cavalier, instinctively feels the sore distress of the loving girl, 
and sets her free to warn Don Giovanni of the impending peril. 
In the last scene Vannina vainly implores him to make his escape; 
he longs to expiate his sins, and to die happy in knowing at last 
what love is, that “great mystery of creation.” The conflagration 
spreads through the castle; the storm of fierce clamors and sweep- 
ing flames bursts out in wildest fury. The two lovers, borne 
down by onrushing assailants while embraced in the heroic 
exaltation of love, disappear as if overwhelmed in a sea of blood. 
On this swift and terrible episode the curtain falls. 

But, now that we have given a rather summary exposition 
of the scenic happenings of the opera, it strikes us that we have 
acquainted the reader very meagerly with the spirit animating 
the poem; neither have we been able, on the other hand, to intro- 
duce in extenso within permissible limits the most important 
passages — those that serve to throw light upon the characters 
of the several personages, and more especially on that of the 
protagonist, who is indubitably not only the most interesting 
figure in this libretto, but the newest in the lyric theatre — a 
figure which, in particular, aroused the interest of the musician 
by reason of its dual personality. True, in Moschino’s poem 
there are not lacking scenes of a certain conventionality, and like- 
wise personages who are introduced for theatrical effect; but in 
justice it must be said that even to-day — and for still more cogent 
reasons ten years ago — it constituted in its totality a praise- 
worthy example of dramatic poetry, both in its delineation of 
characters and its exposition of psychological reactions. One 
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of its salient characteristics is manifested in the collective effect 
of unexpected mutations in psychic states, in the rapidity with 
which it passes from one situation into another; a mutability which 
the musician has followed with a logic and a unity of line that 
throw them into relief while remaining in sensitive touch with 
every subtle shade of emotion. 

It can also be said that the musician, on scanning the libretto 
offered him by Moschino, felt at once that in and through this 
plot he had an opportunity for the full and untrammeled unfolding 
of his musicianship in all its exuberance (as has been sometimes 
remarked with a note of reprobation). In the Ombra di Don 
Giovanni there is such a fullness of music, so rich a vein of in- 
spiration, that it was sure to disconcert a public whose appetite 
was whetted for melodramas in which everything was economized 
with beggarly parsimony. (Recall Victor Hugo’s saying, “A 
ceux qui t&tent le fond de leur poche, l’inepuisable semble en 
demence” [To those who touch the bottom of their pockets, the 
inexhaustible looks like lunacy].) One critic, after the first 
performance, ingenuously revealed the impression thus made 
both on himself and the audience when he wrote that in Alfano’s 
opera there was music enough for two or three operas. To us, 
however, it does not appear that the excess of music (if excess 
there be) so detracts from the value of the opera as that which 
occasions a heaviness of expression or a lack of clarity and grace 
in the exposition of the contending characters. 

Here it should be stated that Alfano’s “exuberance” — an 
exuberance which, as already observed, gives the tone to each 
and every manifestation of his temperament — is winning very 
gradual and guarded comprehension and acceptance. His soul- 
life is ever most active and alert; his brain seems never at rest, 
his sensibility is always in readiness to seize upon the most varied 
impressions from mankind and nature. In this connection it is 
not unimportant to bear his southern origin in mind; he talks 
with a fire and dash that takes one’s breath away, emphasizing his 
phrases, sketching them in the air, as it were, as if he could see 
them, with sweeping gestures of his arms. But this extreme 
vivacity is no mere outflow of verbosity or grandiloquence; he 
does not smother you in a cloud of empty words; his discourse is 
not the aimless explosion of an impotence seeking to conceal itself 
beneath a flood of verbiage. Alfano’s discourse is replete with 
ideas and observations that are always acute and often profound; 
and in his mind these ideas form a living chain, the conceptions 
are uninterruptedly linked together, and sheer physiological ex- 
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uberance causes them to gush forth incessantly in closest suc- 
cession, yet without ever losing their individuality and essence. 
In consequence of this peculiar mental faculty of the artist — the 
immediate reflection of his temperament — it is clear that he must 
have a predilection for situations in which the characters do not 
remain static and psychologically invariable from first to last, but 
present successively the most diverse aspects in reaction to ex- 
tremes of action; and such are the characters which, under certain 
regards, might be called sympathetic to his own. Those of Don 
Giovanni and Vannina, for example, in the opera under con- 
sideration, are of this order. Don Giovanni veers from pilgrim 
humility to warlike ardor, from the longings of a contrite heart 
to the lust for conquest, and in the conlcusion of the drama attains 
equilibrium through the integration of these two aspects of his 
personality — that is to say, when his thirst for peace and love is 
no longer a Franciscan flagellation or the cupio dissolci, but finds 
its satisfaction in the realization of true love, in the rapture, 
thitherto unknown to him, of again finding himself and renewing 
his life in another being. Don Giovanni’s death has no religious 
connotation, other than that of a religion of life; he does not re- 
nounce, but achieves, his ideals and immortality. Vannina 
passes over from hatred to love through swift phases that are 
justified by her feminine psychology; in the beginning it is a purely 
sensuous love, mounting in the sequel through suffering to a 
spiritual passion that wholly transfigures her. The musical 
delineation of these two characters, the way in which the 
musician has fathomed the depths of these two souls, establish 
his right, without further debate, to the honorable distinction of 
being ranked among the most powerful of contemporary musical 
dramatists. To this Alfano has attained both with the orchestra 
and the vocal parts; but considering that these latter possess an 
importance of the first order, especially for one who seeks to 
analyze and classify the complex of characteristics presented by 
Alfano’s works, the critic who examines the scores should refer 
to the symphonic comment — and, where this is not at hand, to 
his piano transcription — if he would find the key to, and gain 
clear insight into, certain situations, and those not of least 
importance. 

An ever-recurrent and ever-provocative question, this of 
the formula of equilibrium, of the plane of coexistence of the two 
principal elements of dramatic music — song and orchestra; — an 
equation in whose solution the entire problem of opera, so to speak, 
is included; hence, a question to be examined first of all, in order to 
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avoid ambiguities of facile conception. So let us see how Alfano 
apprehends the office and the relative position of these two factors. 

In his musical drama the orchestra is not so much occupied 
in the chiseling of characters as in creating for them an appropriate 
atmosphere, in presenting them in the medium best fitted for the 
free expression and effusion of their emotions. The personages 
live lyrically in their song; to each is given his characteristic 
melodic physiognomy, which — in its essential lines — remains 
unaltered. This characterization is not, however, a decided 
thematic individuation after the Wagnerian manner, but a modus 
of singing that distinguishes the one from the other, and withal 
remains evident and definite throughout all the vicissitudes of 
passion. Herein resides the importance that the musician gives 
to the vocal part, and herefrom is derived the lyrical “tendency” 
of the opera. The orchestra follows the song without over- 
mastering it, but sustaining it by a seemingly autonomous de- 
velopment, not gathering itself to underscore especially any given 
accent, but approaching and fusing all together in a stream of 
uninterrupted polyphony. In a word, the orchestra creates the 
medium wherein the drama develops; it is necessary in order 
that the hearer may be transported at once into the spirit of the 
situation, but in itself alone it cannot present that situation to the 
listener in its essential phases. 

Herein the opera of Alfano of which we are speaking differ- 
entiates itself distinctly in tendency from what appears to be 
the drift of some revivalists of to-day and yesterday — this applies 
to the drama of Debussy as well as to that of Ildebrando Pizzetti. 
(The same observation is equally true of La Leggenda di SaJciintala, 
which follows the same path as its predecessor, UOmbra di Don 
Giovanni, though naturally surpassing the latter markedly in point 
of maturity.) One need only study the treatment of the words 
in the operas of Debussy and Pizzetti, and compare it with that 
of Alfano, to convince oneself of the wide divergence in concep- 
tion. In Alfano’s operas the play of passion and the progress of 
the action take their course in so musical an atmosphere that 
there are times when one gives no heed to the words, so clearly 
are they presented, not as verbal signs but as an expressive essen- 
tiality, by the language of the tones; here the music in and by 
itself creates the emotion, annulling, as it were, the verbal signifi- 
cance of the word. And in this wise our composer opens a chasm 
between his opera and every type of what might be termed the 
syllabic musical drama. In him we do not find the preoccupation, 
which in certain others sometimes becomes an obsession, for a 
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musico-verbal fusion whereby the word acquires two values, the 
one intimately expressive, the other extrinsic, phonic. He sees 
in verse merely an imperfect sign whose deficiencies the music 
must supply by developing the emotionality and stimulating the 
lyric flight. — We shall not discuss the aims detailed above, which, 
for that matter, Alfano himself has never proclaimed as a theoretical 
scheme, and which, as we have worded them, might be suscep- 
tible to some partial correction. After all, what signifies the 
way that is chosen, if only it leads to the goal, and what matters the 
method or tendency of the creative work if the product is such 
as to reveal a new beauty and to enrich our patrimony of emotions? 
And, to our mind, La Leggenda di Sakiintala belongs to this not 
too numerous company of art- works; in it the esthetics of Alfano 
find most luminous revelation, becoming poetry and life, and, 
as such, ought to be judged apart from any a 'posteriori process of 
the intentions. 

In the Ombra di Don Giovanni, as already remarked, there 
were still some concessions to certain theatrical effects of manner; 
in La Leggenda di Sakiintala every trace of compromise has van- 
ished; the scenic activity is reduced to a minimum, and we are in 
the presence of a work of poetry pure and simple. 

For several years the musician had borne in mind this legend 
of the heavenly maiden as a well-spring of inspiration for a future 
opera. It may be that his thoughts dwelt on the lines of Goethe’s 
epigram : 

Willst du die Bliithe des friihen, die Friichte des spSteren Jahres, — 

Willst du was reizt und entziickt, willst du was s&ttigt und nahrt, — 

Willst du den Himmel, die Erde mit einem Namen begreifen, — 

Nenn’ ich, Sakuntala, dich, und so ist alles gesagt. 

Giovanni Pozza, who for many years has guided with refined 
taste the dramatic and musical criticism of the Corriere della Sera 
had spoken of it to him quite frequently; and so one fine day 
Alfano fashioned after the drama of Kalidasa the libretto for 
his opera, and entrusted its versification to a poet-friend who to 
this day prefers to remain incognito. The seven acts of the original 
drama were reduced to three episodes “with an opportune sim- 
plification of the supernatural elements,” as the author informs 
us. These three episodes of Alfano’s, which I shall name, respec- 
tively, the Idyl, the Suffering of Love, and the Transfiguration 
through Love, condense and aptly arrange, according to a line 
ascending without interruption, the simple objective happenings 
born of the fancy of the Indian dramatic poet; above all, the 
poetry is conserved in its eternal and universal attributes. 
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In Act I, King Duscianti (here simply the King, “Lord of 
the World”) discovers Sakuntala while, during the hunt, he is 
chasing the sacred gazelles of the hermit Kanva; on the instant 
there bursts into bloom, like a tropical liana, the sweet, sponta- 
neous Idyl. All nature, fervent and love-fraught, seems to live 
and breathe in the thrill that quivers in these two young hearts; 
murmurs stir the branches, the earth sighs, and evening falls un- 
heeded by two young souls that are now as one. The king de- 
parts, leaving his ring as a pledge of fidelity to his chosen bride, 
Sakuntala. — In the second act Sakuntala is languishing in the 
absence of her lover; she lives her life in a world apart from that 
of her friends, now hardly a memory to her; indeed, she forgets 
to open the door of the hermitage to the ascetic Durvasas, 
according to the duty assigned to her. And the ascentic, in a 
terrible outburst of anger, curses the forgetful maiden, pronoun- 
cing the ominous malediction: “May the man thou lovest know 
thee not! Only a jewel shall recall thee to him!” And now 
Kanva returns; the aged and fatherly hermit knows all— that 
Sakuntala loves, that she is to become a mother, and that her 
son will be “the hero of the world.” Now let the girl go to the 
king, show him the ring, and be welcomed by him as his spouse 
and a happy mother. — Act III discovers the arrival of Sakuntala 
at the royal abode and her meeting with the king; alas! while 
traversing the river she dropped the ring, and her lover does not 
recognize her. In vain her prayers, her entreaties; he remains 
mute, cold, inexorable. Sakuntala departs in desperation — her 
fate is sealed. Soon thereafter the king, recognizing the ring, 
which has been found by a fisher on the riverbank, cries with a 
loud voice to recall his beloved — but she returns not. The king 
is told that she was caught up into heaven in a fiery cloud, leaving 
naught on earth but her veil, now adored by the faithful hermits 
as a sacred thing. Sakuntala, however, addresses her spouse 
from a superterrestrial world; in serene and consoling accents 
she says: “I forgive thee! Thy forgetful heart was spellbound by 
Destiny. Do not repine. It was written, that a life of light 
should be born of a heart’s most grievous martyrdom — thy son! 
Behold him! He shall appear to thee, the young hero of the 
world! Take him, and remember the immortal Sakuntala.” — 
Her farewell to this world is accompanied by a background of 
radiant light and the resounding voices of Nature and of men 
prostrate in adoration before the divine miracle. 
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After the above succinct exposition of Alfano’s lyrical con- 
ception of the opera in musica, the reader will not fail to perceive 
that this poem of S akiintala which the musician selected for him- 
self and presented in its essential features, is — still more than that 
furnished by Moschino — of a sort most suitable for the full and 
free outpouring of his musicality and for the assertion of his melo- 
dramatico-esthetical tendency. Here the soul-states are variable, 
it is true, but clear, simple, elementary — love, grief, the spirit 
of sacrifice; here there are no personages imposing, as I might say, 
by the weight of their carnality; but figures which, as human 
types, are absorbed and counterbalanced in the effusion of their 
sentiments; here there is no crowded action, but a drama slowly 
developing without swift impulsion (excepting perhaps in the 
scene of non-recognition) on the level of our common humanity, 
were it not for the lofty tone of its expression and the vague, far- 
away atmosphere that envelops it. Hence it came that Alfano 
could lyricize every element of the action and elevate to the 
loftiest plane every trait in his characters, which latter, while 
remaining human in so far as their feelings touch and harmonize 
with our own, live in an ideal world, move with the facility of 
which Nietzsche dreamed, and reveal their innermost being like 
crystals of the purest water. If there are phases in which their 
physiognomy seems indistinct and their features sometimes evade 
our sight, their spiritual selves are never hidden from us; the 
characterization of the personages, which was the especial aim 
of the dramatists whom we mentioned above, does not in this 
case present itself to our musician as the most important problem 
to be solved. And so one does not find, in Sakiintala, incisive 
themes, fixed and precise melodic figurations, proper to mark 
indelibly on the memory some personage or sentiment (like those 
met with, to cite an illustrious example, in Wagner); hence it 
might seem as if the thematic material did not in itself possess 
a strong vitality and did not combine organically to form a firm 
musical texture. But, instead, one has a feeling of being rapt 
into the midst of a musical sphere, of living and breathing in a 
musical environment, and although your perceptive faculty may 
not succeed in seizing this feature or that, your sensibility will be 
continuously stimulated by a myriad of sensations following 
uninterruptedly one upon the other, like a fresh and ever-renewed 
current of lyric life. 

Still, there are pages in Sakiintala where this continuous flow 
of the musical molecules in all their mobility and instability seems 
to be pent up — to gather itself together on an architectonic base, 
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whereupon we view the gradual emergence of definite contours, 
the stabilization of the proportions, the equilibration of the 
masses. And then it seems — and it really is so — that all the 
fervor of life diffused throughout the score is materializing and 
condensing around a nucleus; as if the musician, after giving free 
rein to his musical inspiration, had gathered together its gener- 
ative elements and so ranked and marshalled them as to em- 
body a synthesis of all the emotions that successively appeared 
and disappeared in the course of the action. Such is the case in 
the three finali of the opera, and more particularly in those of the 
second and third acts, to whose effect no audience could remain 
indifferent. And this not so much because they present certain 
scenic effects or certain grandiose features such as are familiar 
in almost every opera — the outcome of calculation and a theatrical 
ability to make the most of the situations; but because one in- 
stinctively feels in them, as in a masterpiece of pictorial art, the 
realization and revelation of the significance, which might escape 
one, of the entire preceding development. As Sakuntala’s fare- 
well to the hermit Kanva, to her faithful companions, to the 
flowers and all the natural objects about her, as her transfigur- 
ation and ascension after the renewal of her life in that of her 
child, represent the ultimate issue of her love-sorrow and the 
drama of her existence (an issue logical in accordance with a law 
both sentimental and profoundly human); — similarly, the music 
setting forth these aspects of Alfano’s opera is in itself a summary 
of the two acts; not, however, so much so from a strictly form- 
alistic point of view (as it might be with the reemergence of the 
principal themes), as in its quality as a compendium and 
integration of the atmosphere of the modus exprimendi that 
took shape during the pages preceding. The artist felt an im- 
perious necessity, on the one hand, as a master-builder, to crown 
his sonorous edifice, and, on the other, as a dramatist, to con- 
dense upon one point of strongest esthetic emotion the life-giving 
elements of the action. 

This labor of solidification, which will impress the listener 
most clearly and unmistakably in those portions of the opera to 
which I have called attention — and also in some other inter- 
mediate passages, e.g., the first words exchanged between the 
king and the maiden, in the latter’s invocation of the clouds in the 
second act, and elsewhere — will doubtless arrest the eye of 
anyone who examines the score and thoughtfully scrutinizes its 
texture. The carefulness in details, the felicitous combination 
and transformation of the themes, the fine sense of color, the 
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elegance of the lines (an elegance graphically reproduced in the 
arrangement for piano), the taste in harmonization, all render 
this one of the most admirable orchestral scores that I have had 
before me in recent years. Differing as widely from the dense 
and frequently pleonastic scores of Strauss. as from the “spottily” 
sonorous pages of Debussy, from the almost incohesive and un- 
polyphonic works of Pizzetti as much as from the violent coloration 
of Stravinsky, the symphonic score of Sakuntala bears the stamp of 
a distinct individuality in its orchestration, and one of which the 
critics should take notice. It is solidly charpenU throughout, 
and yet not heavy, with an infinity of delightful details that do 
not interfere with its vocality; in continual transformation and 
fluctuation marked by the elasticity and delicacy of passages in 
tonalities of contrasting color, it has the effect of a wide land- 
scape resplendent in an ever-changing illumination. And, above 
all, so intimately interwoven with the musician’s expressive sense, 
that one feels as if it must have sprung into being at the same 
moment with the musical material. 

No less interesting is the vocal part of the opera. We re- 
marked above that Alfano has not adopted the esthetic device 
of declamation, of dramatic recitative, but has preserved the 
lyrical character of the voice-part as a line varying in form and, 
up to a certain point, developing independently, following a sin- 
uous arabesque. Let us add here that this song-melody possesses 
a very high expressive value, which (in order that the spectator 
may always perceive it distinctly) the composer causes to emerge 
above the orchestral flood. It possesses its expressive value by 
reason of its inherent quality — its capacity for ample expansion, 
for the creation of a circumambient atmosphere of resonance, 
for sensible materialization through gradual development along 
its chosen line. These melodic figurations of Alfano’s discover 
that sonorous sensualism that our fathers prized so highly in 
certain pages of their time; they are full-blooded, vibrant, with such 
an exuberant lissomeness and grace that they run no risk of being 
effaced against the phosphorescent background of the orchestra. 
Even when sung by a singer of modest ability, one senses their 
vibration; for their vitality awaits only the awakening spark for 
instantaneous, buoyant expansion. 

* * 

* 

In singling out Sakuntala as the most complete revelation 
of Franco Alfano’s personalitjq we certainly had no intention 
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of suggesting that in it our musician had attained to an unsur- 
passable height; it would be sheer stupidity to assign a limit to 
the evolution and potential scope of an artist scarcely turned of 
forty, and who, like Alfano, appears to possess the gift of an eternal 
youthfulness of thought and feeling. We set the opera at the 
head of the list for the simple reason that it exemplifies in fullest 
measure each one of his outstanding traits — and those which, to 
our mind, can never suffer transformation. Sahuntala represents 
the final result of manifold experiments, and points out one path 
for modern melodrama; with regard to the direction of this path 
there will be argument and division of opinion; so much is certain 
— that Alfano himself feels full confidence that he is on the right 
path, i.e., on the one in which he can exercise his creative ability 
in harmony with his individual temperament, his own emotional 
nature, his cultural self. The opera on which he is engaged while 
we are writing these lines follows along this same path in so far 
as the subject (the idyl of Aucassin et Nicolette ) is concerned. 
And when a musician like Alfano has won through to genuine self- 
knowledge and a right estimate of his faculties, and has reached 
a solution of his personal esthetic problem, we can await his 
forthcoming opera with much confidence. 

Bibliographical Note. All the theatrical works of Franco Alfano 
are published by G. Ricordi & Co., as well as the Suite, the Symphony, 
and the Poemi di Tagore. The String-Quartet, however, is the property 
of the firm of Pizzi & Co. of Bologna. 


( Translated by Theodore Balter) 



VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

By CARL ENGEL 


P EOPLE whose judgment is generally conceded to be as far 
from wrong as their virtue is above reproach, hold the 
opinion that music has fallen to a depth of unexampled 
wickedness. The terms of good or bad, by them applied to a 
composition, no longer signify success or failure of workmanship 
and inspiration, but indicate the moral tenor of the music, the 
edifying or depraving — yes, depraving! — influence it is said to 
exert upon the hearer. If true, this points to a very alarming 
state of affairs. Where, under these circumstances, is Mr. Justice 
Ford, where is his able second, Mr. Sumner? Apparently, a task 
awaits these gentlemen, much more severe than any which so 
far has engaged their ingenuity and perseverance. While they 
are defending the public against the dangers that lurk in the 
novels of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, poisons infinitely more subtle and 
deadly are being prepared for us by that most “innocent” of Muses, 
Polyhymnia. Compared with her sinful products, such books 
as the “Ragionamenti,” the “Perfumed Garden,” or “Le Moyen 
de Parvenir,” would seem the spotless white of equally ancient 
nursery tales. What ground is there for these charges? 

I am not so sure that music has not to thank the imagination 
of certain literary persons for some of its lately acquired dis- 
repute. When the Kreutzer Sonata was branded as capable of 
undermining the foundations of wedlock, there remained hardly 
a piece of music that was safe from similar denouncement by the 
sbirri of a jealous sister art. Should Paolo and Francesca’s com- 
plice tome stay unrevenged? While the demoralizing exercises 
in Fagin-Czerny’s “School of Velocity” have yet to be turned 
to account in the story of an agile lady shoplifter, we have been 
told repeatedly and at great length how the flame of Tristan and 
Isolde’s music scorched the wings of immaculate maidens and set 
young men dreaming of “free love” with breakfast on an alcohol 
burner. The aforementioned Mr. Lawrence has gone so far as 
to invent a situation in which two hapless lovers are thrown into 
the arms of each other through the agency of a musical instrument 
that a rash punster might be pardoned for calling the tragic flute. 
Helmholtz would have enjoyed the episode. 
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Of course, these accusations were proffered by writers of 
fiction whose musical understanding, to say the least, was rather 
vague. To refute them would be almost as easy as to disregard 
them. But critics who are thoroughly versed in the harmonic 
and aesthetic laws of music, thoroughly competent to estimate 
the ethical value of a composition — names shall be given — now 
tell us that music is headed straight for perdition; unless we stuff 
our ears with wax or, like Ulysses, lash ourselves to the mast of 
moral rectitude, we shall succumb to a lure more envenomed than 
was the siren’s sweet and pernicious song. 

All this is most disquieting, especially because it is so un- 
expected and finds the majority of us wholly wanting in a 
knowledge of when to apply the wax. Too long have we trusted 
blindly to what we thought was the innate purity of music. A 
writer in John Murray’s Quarterly Review , eighty-five years ago, 
expressed the belief that 

there is no Hogarth in music. Punch can give her no place on his staff. 
She cannot reason, and she cannot defile. She is the most innocent 
companion of the Loves and Graces; for real romance is always innocent. 
Music is not pure to the pure only, she is pure to all. We can only make 
her a means of harm when we add speech to sound. It is only by a 
marriage with words that she can become a minister to evil. An in- 
strument which is music, and music alone, enjoys the glorious disability 
of expressing a single vicious idea, or of inspiring a single corrupt thought. 
It is an anomaly in human history how any form of religion can condemn 
an organ; for it could not say an impious thing if it would. 

The quotation is long, and had to be so, for a reason. Med- 
win, I believe, reports Lord Byron as saying that it is a common 
trick of reviewers, when they want to depreciate a work, to give 
no quotations from it; which was intended as a direct hit at the 
Quarterly. Therefore, no unfairness toward the culprit. The 
views of this anonymous writer must be given uncurtailed, so as 
to show the better how complete is the change of things. What 
was perfectly consistent with the romantic spirit in the year of 
grace and barricades, 1848, is now hopelessly out of date. Take, 
for instance, that remark about the organ. An organ remains an 
organ, after all, whether it stand in a church or in a moving picture 
theatre. Yet in the theatre this selfsame instrument has not 
only acted the wag, it has been made to utter profanities and 
sounds of unmistakable vulgarity. It furnishes the daily ac- 
companiment to scenes of horse-play and buffoonery which would 
have made the artist Hogarth blush, and the satirist yawn. Punch 
was a Hamlet in comparison with Mr. Charles Chaplin. But 
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these, you will say, are not cases of “absolute music” — to call it 
“pure music” would be irony. I am coming to that. 

Music, wedded to words or actions, has indeed been a “min- 
ister to evil” long before the projector dimmed the footlights. 
Nor does the whole guilt rest on the stage. Loose songs have 
probably existed ever since loose people sang; and that may lie 
a good deal farther back than most histories trace the evolution 
of music. The galant century, in France, produced a rich and 
varied crop of galant airs. What is interesting about the songs 
of that period, such as “Le Manchon,” or “Les Vapeurs Con- 
jugates, ” or “Le Sucre d’Orge,” is that they were published with 
the official imprimatur of the court librarian and royal censor, 
and that the printers of such frail and dainty morsels could seri- 
ously recommend them as “les plus prop res a former les jeunes 
gens et les perfectionner dans la Musique.” True enough, the 
music of the songs has nothing to do with the words. Most of 
these old airs are charming, and certainly all are pure, not only 
to the pure, but to everybody. As regards the words, the 
“jeunes gens” of that day were perhaps a little franker than are 
the young people of ours, but not a whit worse. Our bookstalls 
may not openly display anything quite so spicy as “The Charms 
of Cheerfulness or Merry Songster’s Companion,” containing 
gems like “The Inn turned out,” but there are in private circu- 
lation not a few songs almost as disreputable, and certainly far 
more stupid. The armies in the late war knew them by the hun- 
dreds. However, if we have become more careful in the sort of 
texts we publish, we have grown bolder in the tunes to which we 
sing them. Those eighteenth-century songs, stripped of their 
naughty words, stand up without blemish, perfectly innocent 
and often exquisite melodies. Quite differently, some of our pres- 
ent street and dance tunes have a noticeable tendency to remain 
coarse and downright vulgar, even without the slightest hint of 
an underlying text. Should music really have lost that glorious 
disability of expressing a vicious thought? Could it have learned, 
unaided, to be wicked and indecent? 

Before taking up these questions, let us admit that one of the 
prime factors in the superb unfolding of music, during the last 
century and a half, has been none other than the erotic element. 
Prof. Dr. Adolf Weissmann, a well-known German music critic, 
historian of Berlin as a musical center, biographer of Bizet and 
Chopin, has written a little book entitled “Der klingende Garten.” 
It is a series of “impressions of the erotic in music.” The chapter 
headings are: The Elements; Voices; Mozart; The Viennese; 
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Chopin; Symphonie fantastique; Traviata and Carmen; Wagner; 
Puccinism; Salome; Conclusion. This is not enough to indicate 
the trend of thought that runs through these chapters, but it will 
suggest an outline of its progress; also, it will hint at the direction 
in which the author goes for proof of his thesis that the Dionysian 
is the strongest motive in modern music. Echoes of Nietzsche 
are plainly audible. The whole inquiry leads inevitably to the 
stage, that is, to the stage of the opera house. In short and 
feverish sentences, hurting each other in constant impact, we are 
told of the sway that Dionysos holds — the despotic sway to which 
all contrary forces must finally bow. Neither religion nor meta- 
physics, neither matter nor form, can long continue to interfere 
with it. The sparse choral buds into richer harmonies; the church 
cantata must suffer the obtrusion of languid arias and brilliant 
coloratura; sonata and symphony fall back upon the dance; not 
even the fugue can escape melodic infection. But all roads tend 
to one and the same point, the opera. Dr. Weissmann blames 
the suppression of the Dionysian element for the present ‘ ‘aber- 
rations” of music. The only salvation lies in the opera, the 
synthesis of all sensuous beauty. In the Conclusion we are given 
to understand that of all modern opera composers the most authen- 
tically erotic, and therefore the greatest, is Mr. Franz Schreker. 

That pulls the reader up with a start. Has he been deaf to 
the voice of a prophet crying in the atonal and polytonal wilder- 
ness? Doubt in the authenticity of Mr. Schreker’s eroticism is 
quickly dispelled by casting a glance into Der feme Klang, Der rote 
Tod, Irrelohe and all the other operatic “poems” he has written. 
Nor is it difficult to see why Dr. Weissmann believes that in music 
eroticism and greatness go hand in hand, that on the stage they 
walk in closest and happiest union. The “Marriage of Figaro” and 
“Don Giovanni, ossia il dissoluto punito” might easily be imagined 
to disturb a stern moralist, even though punishment, in some 
form or other, can be held up to the weak brother as a wholesome 
deterrent. But opera is not concerned with pointing a lesson. 
If there be tragedy, it is one of passion; love has lost nothing in the 
defeat. It stands glorified even in death. And Dionysos smiles. 

That most operas have not been forbidden by the police is 
largely because the words to which those passionate melodies 
are wedded seldom reach the ear and understanding of the 
listener. Also because most singers are too busy watching the 
prompter or conductor to do the “action” full justice. When 
it so happened that Tosca-Garden and Scarpia-Marcoux felt 
sufficiently independent of the guiding b&ton to put their minds 
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to the business in hand, His Honour, the Mayor of Boston, felt 
constrained to intervene, and threatened to close the opera house, 
in case everything was not promptly put back on a purely 
platonic basis. 

Offhand, I can think of only two operas in which the motives 
of love and sex are not predominant; they are “Hansel and Gretel” 
and “Joseph” (Mehul’s, of course, not Mr. Richard Strauss’s 
Veronesian extravaganza). There may be others which I forget 
for the moment; but I think that by far the greater number deal 
with more or less exciting situations brought about by amatory 
entanglements, licit and otherwise. It is common knowledge 
that the last Empress of Germany, who vetoed the performance 
of Strauss’s “Feuersnot” in any theatre run by her impresario 
husband, would not go to hear “Die Walkiire” because of its 
incestuous crime and the instrumental postlude of twenty-six 
measures, after the first act curtain has made its precipitous and 
timely descent. And this in spite of the fact that European 
royalty was more inbred than the population of an Alpine 
village. 

If Wagner was erotic, so was Bach, sturdy father of twenty 
children. Both were exuberant, dynamic natures. Eroticism 
and religion are closely related; but not interchangeable. Abbe 
Liszt never quite succeeded in disentangling the smells of frankin- 
cense and patchouly. Wagner’s religion was the weaker and more 
artificial, because it needed a searchlight and boys’ voices aloft in 
the wings. The love-sick Olympian, Beethoven, made his own 
god after the image of a Solemn Mass. The catholic Franck and 
the protestant Bach never got far away from the protecting 
dimness of the organ loft. But each had his restless hours, and 
to those we owe some of the best music they wrote. 

Bach’s noble sensuousness required no trappings. Nor is it, 
in the end, important that Wagner composed for the theatre. 
When you listen to his finest, most erotic music in the darkened 
concert room, it is more marvellous, more telling than when a pair 
of corpulent singers strain for high notes and toss each other on 
the stage. What is important, is the indubitable fact that the 
erotic “Tristan Prelude” and the “Liebestod” can be divorced 
from the theatre without loss of musical potency, and with an 
increase of pure delight to the hearer, while the eroticism of Mr. 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps” falls absolutely flat if it ceases 
to be the accompaniment to a pantomime, without which it loses 
convincing power and gains an unsuspected degree of — well, of 
obscenity. 
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The word it out. There is no blinking the fact, pure music 
can be impure. That is its latest, sorriest achievement. Dr. 
Weissmann’s book does not make clear enough in what this defile- 
ment consists; yet it is a book worth reading, if only for the sake 
of the chapter on Wagner, into which the author has crowded one 
of the most searching expositions of those three complicated 
characters: Wagner, Cosima and Biilow. The book disappoints 
in its Conclusion, or conclusions, which do not properly stress the 
change that musical eroticism has undergone within the last ten 
or fifteen years, nor define the new means of expression which 
it has found. This omission is all the more apparent, as one 
turns the pages of the book and incidentally comes upon the 
illustrations of Michael Fingesten. 

Mr. Fingesten is the artist who supplied Richard Strauss’s 
somewhat tarnished “Kramerspiegel” with more or less fitting 
decorations. No doubt, the ten full-page illustrations he con- 
tributed to Dr. Weissmann’s book, were intended to be erotic. 
I humbly submit that they are not. Some of them are merely 
vulgar caricatures; but most of them are lewd. They do not 
illustrate what Dr. Weissmann is talking about. Rather are they 
the exact counterpart of that music which at present is growing 
ever more prevalent, and which Dr. Weissmann rightly calls 
un-erotic, but fails to label as obscene. 

Another critic has supplied the deficiency. Dr. Alfred Heuss 
is a musical writer of sagacity and erudition. He is a musicologist 
of wide and enviable reputation. For ten years he was the 
editor of the journal published by the International Music Society, 
which was killed by one of the first cannon shots, in 1914, and is 
sadly in need of resurrection and reanimation. Dr. Heuss’s 
historical studies may have awakened in him a greater love and 
appreciation for the old than he has for the new. Yet in 1906 
he wrote shrewdly and not unsympathetically of Strauss’s “Sa- 
lome.” Peculiarly enough, he thought at the time that Strauss 
had not written music which was as perversely sensual as Wilde’s 
play, and that Strauss could not have done so had he tried, be- 
cause the very essence of music repels everything unnatural and 
depraved. That sounds not unlike the 1848 reviewer in Murray’s 
sedate Quarterly. In 1921, Dr. Heuss was moved to say plain 
things about Mr. Schreker’s operas, especially about the eroto- 
manic texts and their defenders in the press. There were signs of 
growing irritation in that otherwise very sensible and lucid article. 

But now we are come to the astounding criticism that Dr. 
Heuss published in the “Zeitschrift fur Musik” (February, 1923); 
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this, you will remember, is the journal which Robert Schumann 
founded in 1834 and of which Dr. Heuss is the present editor-in- 
chief. It should be borne in mind that the work reviewed is one 
of purely instrumental chamber music, although scored for a small 
orchestra. It has no programmatic title. The last movement 
is marked “Finale: 1921.” Again I shall have to quote without 
stint : 

It is accomplished! Modern German music has at last succeeded 
in tackling life by its most frivolous, most vulgar side; where orgies of 
sexual perverseness are celebrated and the French adage Apres nous 
le dilug e is made a German motto. The man who has worked this 
‘miracle’ is the composer Paul Hindemith, in his ‘Kammermusik’ for 
small orchestra (Op. 24, No. 1) performed [in Leipzig] under the direction 
of W. Furtwangler. . . . We are here confronted with a music such as 
no German composer of artistic bearing ever before has dared to imagine, 
much less put on paper; it is music so lascivious, so lecherous, but also 
imbued with such unequivocal artistic force of expression that only a 
very extraordinary composer could have written it. . . . It is the most 
vicious, the most frivolous music possible, also the most realistic; music 
which in Stravinsky may find its parallel, but hardly its superior. ... In 
Hindemith burns the cold fire of selfishness that knows only the ego; he 
shrinks from nothing; his imagination is keenest and richest when it 
seeks those fields of modern life most highly esteemed by the dramatists 
of sex and smut who regret that they may not go farther in their licen- 
tiousness than they do. But the composer of purely instrumental 
music need stop at nothing; and Hindemith is the musician who draws 
his main strength from this absence of all fetters, from this ‘intangibility’ 
of instrumental music. . . . 

Mercy upon us! What a reversal of opinions! Not so long 
ago we were assured that, only when wedded to words, music was 
considered capable of improprieties. But it seems that music, 
divorced from words, has found ways and means of being in- 
finitely more improper. What are we coming to? 

After all, it is no concern of ours if Mr. Hindemith, who is 
indeed an extraordinarily gifted musician, chooses musically to 
misbehave, or if Dr. Heuss, who is not a hypocrite, sees an offense 
against public morals in what Mr. Hindemith is pleased to desig- 
nate, not without apparent reason, as “Chamber music.” It is 
a symptom of our times, and as such it deserves to be chronicled 
for a future generation which may understand better than we do 
what we are aiming at, what we are trying to erect on the latest 
layer of ruins. 

For the moment, it would seem that most people have only 
one desire — to forget. And there is much of which the recollec- 
tion might profitably be extinguished. Eros, Bacchus and Mor- 
pheus are the benign dispensers of oblivion. Their ever-willing 
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handmaiden is Music, the “food of love,” companion of the cheer- 
ing (and forbidden) cup, melodious weaver of enchanting dreams. 
But sleep has been murdered in the cities by motor trucks, steam- 
boat whistles, machine-pianos, ukuleles, phonographs, and houses 
built so flimsily that you can hear your neighbor breathe. The 
consoling juice of the grape has been abolished for the sake of 
surreptitious poisons. Sex is dragged into the mire, when it is 
not scientifically dissected for the benefit of an “enlightened” 
public that has lost the sacred awe of nakedness. The factory 
for work, the church for worship, are still open. Humanity, at 
rest and play, is struggling desperately. Music must come to 
the rescue; so must the dance, with consequential unconfinement 
of a rather hectic joy. 

No one will deny that America is to-day the leading provider 
of dance music in the world. Some of this music is unsurpassed 
for its originality and healthy verve. Some of it has developed 
rhythmic peculiarities which seem to have an almost aphrodisiac 
effect on certain people. Dancing has been subjected to much 
just censure. But it is not in America that such reproof has 
been most merited. Nor is it the American example that has 
corrupted the dance, that has prostituted music. 

Let these things be well understood. For here you should be 
told that Dr. Heuss has set, over his critique of Mr. Hindemith’s 
“Kammermusik,” a title. Translated into English, that title 
reads: “The Foxtrot in the Concert-Hall.” Dr. Heuss must 
permit me to point out his error if he believes that he has dis- 
covered the first intrusion of this dance into the sacred precinct. 
He is equally wrong, I fear, if he concludes that the effect of 
alleged “obscenity,” especially in the final movement of Mr. 
Hindemith’s work, can be laid to the introduction — obvious and 
not especially felicitous — of rhythmic and melodic patterns which 
to Europeans in general, and to a German in particular, may 
represent the distinguishing marks of a dance admittedly Ameri- 
can in origin and known by the name of fox-trot. The spirit of 
Mr. Hindemith’s music is so essentially different from the typi- 
cally Afro-Ebreo-American, that Dr. Heuss either has never 
heard a real fox-trot or he unflinchingly denounced a kind of 
music which may have its faults as well as its virtues, but is not 
as a rule the kind of music which strives to make its “intangi- 
bility” a loophole for obscene phantasms. Mr. Hindemith did 
not borrow from America only; that is shown by the “furioso” 
passage in the same, final movement. It is no longer the vaunted 
“furor teutonicus,” but a rage induced by the bite of another breed 
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of dog. However, this is not intended to be a critical discussion 
of Mr. Hindemith’s “Kammermusik,” which may or may not 
deserve the opprobrium heaped on it by the indignant Dr. Heuss. 
All I want is, to move that a protest be spread upon the record 
of musical history: if European composers and critics wish to 
label musical obscenities with the names of American dances, 
they are committing a deliberate fraud. 

Much saddening but instructive information can be gleaned 
from the “Monatsberichte,” the monthly announcements of 
music published in Germany and Austria. Without exaggeration, 
four-fifths of all the music announced betrays by its very titles 
the uncommonly low order and lewd purpose of it. In France it 
is just as bad. It is interesting to see how many American tunes 
are among that music, although it is sometimes hard to detect 
them; for in migration to Vienna, Paris and Berlin, our songs 
invariably lose their somewhat silly but, on the whole, inoffensive 
texts, to be invested with new ones of which Mr. Justice Ford 
and Mr. Sumner might not always approve. These publishers’ 
announcements swarm with fox-trots, shimmies (a French one, 
not long ago, naively had it “she-me”), wiggles and wobbles, not 
to forget the “blues” and “jazz.” 

It is none of our business what Europe does with these dances. 
There were musicians, once upon a time, who purified a satanic 
sarabande and refined a proletarian waltz. If America can make 
musical capital out of its first true folk-music, all the better. If 
Europe sees in it only an escape into musical idiocy and filth, we 
do not wish to interfere. But we may be pardoned for protesting 
against a possible inclination on the part of learned musicologists, 
to call this latest chapter in the history of European music: “The 
American Infection.” 

Has the speech of music really been extended to comprise the 
salacious vocabulary of the libertine? Was it not enough that he 
had seized upon all the other arts for his sorry amusement? The 
calamity would be augmented with the danger from the violent 
reaction that is bound to arise against music declared to be ob- 
scene. As if we did not have a sufficient number of reformers 
looking after the welfare of our body temporal and immortal 
soul. Like every reaction, this one, too, will go too far. And 
because of a few degenerates, we shall see the warm, throbbing 
pulse of music stopped; — not permanently, but just long enough, 
perhaps, for us to be folding up our tents before the new day starts. 
The one just coming to a close was fertile beyond measure. It 
dawned when Tannhauser, after oppressive dreams, returned from 
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the domain of Frau Holda, the pockets of his doublet bulging with 
little chromatic notes. They fell by the wayside, and the morn- 
ing breeze carried them to healthy, avid soil. They grew luxuri- 
antly, yet naturally withal; the perfume of their flowering was pure 
and rich. Then, in the sun of noontide, began the cultivation 
of exotic hot -house music. From crepuscular shadows sprang 
mad-house music. And with the approach of ominous, sleepless 
night, we are promised — but why anticipate? Another dawn is 
sure to break. 

Meanwhile, I shall leave you to decide who is right: my 

worthy predecessor in John Murray’s Quarterly Review, or my 
excellent elder, Dr. Heuss. 
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